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ART.  I.-THE  KELATR'E  TEKlUTORIAr,  STATUS  OF  THE  NOHTH 
AND  THE  SOUTH. 

[Oar  readers  will  find  below  another  article  fiwm  the  pen  of  "  Python," 
vhoae  contHbutions  on  kindred  eubjects,  in  the  Febmnry  and  March  num- 
bers of  tiie  Revibw  for  1857,  excited  so  much  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. North  as  well  as  South,  for  their  clear  analysis,  their  philosophical  treat- 
ment, and  masterly  ability.  The  present  article  will  be  found  to  be  fully  up 
to,  or  even  beyond  the  mark  of  those  essays  ;  and  while  we  do  not  commit  our- 
•clfet  to  all  of  the  writer's  views,  we  cannoc  too  strongly  commend  them  to  the 
attention  mor«  especially  of  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States.  The 
mbject,  in  some  of  its  bearings,  has  been  recently  treated  by  other  writers,  but 
entirely  firom  a  diffisrent  stand-point,  aud  we  do  them  no  injustice  when  we  say 
from  a  much  lower  stand-point,  in  our  opinion.  The  present  article  is  stutes- 
maolike,  not  partizan  in  its  character,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  the  future  as 
to  the  present.  We  venture  but  little  in  predicting  that  hereafter  it  will  be 
regarded  as  the  most  historically  accurate  and  philosophical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  yet  been  presented.  The  writer  has  heretofore,  from  time  to 
time,  as  early  as  1856,  and  in  different  modes,  given  to  the  public  much  of  the 
fubstance  of  the  present  essay  ;  but  this  is  the  initial  number,  which  will  be 
followed  up  hereafter  in  this  Review,  giving  a  complete  and  finished  view  of 
the  entire  subject. — Ed.] 

Sir  :  In  the  epistolary  essays  I  addressed  you  through  the 
Febraary  and  March  numbers  of  De  Bow's  Review,  for  the  year 
1857, 1  endeavored  somewhat  from  a  stand-point  high  above  tha 
head  of  the  mere  partizan,  in  the  light  of  political  philoso- 
phy, observant  of  truth  and  disdainful  of  subterfuge,  to  view 
first,  the  political^  and  next,  the  moral  and  social  relations 
existing  between  the  non-slaveholding  and  the  slaveholding 
States  of  the  confederacy  ;  to  expose  the  dangers  arising  from 
those  relations  that  threaten  the  stability  of  the  slaveholding 
States  in  the  Union  ;  and  to  trace  the  ultimate  decline  and 
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fall,  first  of  Southern  institutioas,  and  next*  of  Southern 
society,  if  not  of  all  society,  to  the  predominating  iconoclas- 
tic and  agrarian  influences  of  the  non-slaveholding  power, 
after  that  power  shall  have  destroyed  all  conservative  influ- 
ences, and  established  the  simple  majority  principle  as  the 
rule  of  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  limitations  upon 
that  principle  in  the  Constitution. 

From  the  same  position,  in  the  same  connection,  and  with 
the  same  object  and  design,  I  again  address  you.  The  shift- 
ing scenes  of  the  dread  drama  of  revolution,  so  long  stealth- 
ily progressing  in  the  land,  are  passing  rapidly  before  us,  and 
its  clamoring  events  leave  me  no  more  to  repose  and  silence. 
Two  years  have  scarcely  passed  since  my  last  utterances,  and 
already  they  resound  around  us  as  realized  and  fearful  proph- 
ecies. Already  the  Black  Republican  banner  has  gathered 
beneath  its  folds  the  agrarian  legions  of  the  North ;  already 
the  lines  of  the  Democracy  are  broken,  disjointed  and  dis- 
tracted ;  already  the  heel  of  Seward  is  uplifted  with  the 
might  of  Caesar,  to  crush  the  enfeebled  and  prostrate  South. 
Once  more  I  appeal  to  Southern  statesmen  to  forego  their 
miserable  schemes  of  personal  selfishness  and  petty  ambition, 
pursued  too  sedulously  and  absorbingly,  if  not  criminally,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  rights  and  interests  of 
their  countrymen.  Again  I  invoke  patriotism  to  lend  all  its 
aids,  energies  and  powers  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  South  in 
the  Union,  as  the  only  possible  mode  of  securing  the  Union 
in  safety  without  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution ;  of 
avoiding  the  destruction  of  the  principle  of  confederation  and 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  ccfnsolidation  ;  of  repressing 
Empire,  ivith  the  States  as  provinces  and  the  territories  as 
pro-consular  governments  !  nay  more  !  as  the  only  mode  of 
preserving  society  itself  on  the  basis  of   the  altar,  home, 

AND  the  family  CIRCLE,  THE  BiBLE  AND  CHRISTIANITY  ;  OF  GUARD- 
ING against  our  progression  towards  concubinage,  and   all 

THOSE  OTHER  EVILS  THAT  AFFLICTED  THE  SOCIAL  WORLD,  AND 
WRECKED  THE  MORAL  WORLD  THROUGH  THE  RoMAN  WORLD,  RE- 
QUIRING   THE    REDEEMING    AND    RESTORING    ADVENT  OF  A  GOD  !  I 

Lest  you  may  have  forgotten  the  earlier  positions  of  the 
argument,  I  would  have  you  recur  to  the  epistles  mentioned, 
for  when  I  shall  have  finished  these  papers,  I  trust  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  conclusions  are  not  only  germain  to,  consistent 
with,  and  logically  deduced  from  my  premises,  but  that  both 
stand  together  as  tKe  true  embodiment  of  the  times. 

The  matured  mind,  accustomed  to  philosophical  reflection, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  geographical  and  territorial 
question  involves  every  other  existing  between  the  North  and 
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the  South  ;  that  geographical  and  territorial  relations  involve 
political  relations,  as  the  latter  involve  moral  and  social  rela- 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  that  whatever  has  contributed,  or 
contributes  to  the  territorial  ascendancy  of  the  North,  has 
contributed  and  contributes  to  its  political^  moral,  and  social 
ascendancy.  If  the  North  be  established  territorially  ascendant 
over  the  South,  the  South  must  prepare  for  political,  moral, 
and  social  absorption  by  the  North  in  the  Union  ;  and  if  the 
political,  moral,  and  social  relations  of  the  North  are  antago- 
nistic to  those  of  the  South,  as  in  fact  they  are,  the  political, 
moral,  and  social  institutions  and  customs  of  the  South 
must  be  subverted,  destroyed,  erased,  and  substituted  by 
those  of  the  North,  and  such  others  as  the  North  may  deter- 
mine to  substitute.  Nor  will  it  fail  to  be  seen  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question,  that  the  institution  of  negro  slavery 
organized  on  the  patriarchal  principle^  constitutes  the  lead- 
.  ing  political,  moral,  and  social  element,  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  which  distinctively  characterizes  the  two  sections,  and 
moulds  the  separate  features  of  the  one  in  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  the  oflier :  and  that  upon  the  existence  or  ex- 
tinguishment of  negro  slavery  as  a  patriarchal  institution^ 
equally  depends  first,  upon  its  existence,  the  integrity  of  the 
South,  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  conservation  of  society  ;  and 
next,  UPON  ITS  extinguishment,  the  supremacy  of  the  North, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  the  establishment  of  Empire, 
and  the  destruction  of  society, 

POLITICO-HISTORICAL    VIEW   OF    THE    SUBJECT. 

Whatever  was  and  is  public  territory,  or  "  common  prop- 
erty^- within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  derived  and 
derives  its  origin  from  six  sources  mainly,  to  wit :  first,  from 
the  cessions  made  to  the  general  government  by  such  of  the 
thirteen  original  States  that  held  territory  to  cede,  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  our 
present  government ;  second,  from  the  Louisiana  "  purchase" 
made  by  President  Jefferson ;  third,  from  the  Florida  "  pur- 
chase" made  by  President  Monroe;  fourth,  from  the  "annex- 
ation of  Texas"  made  by  President  Tyler  ;  ffth,  from  the 
**  Mexican  acquisitions"  made  by  President  Polk  ;  and  sixth, 
from  the  "  Mesilla  valley"  or  *' Arizona  purchase"  made  by 
President  Pierce. 

The  public  acts  by  which  the  public  domain  thus  ceded, 
purchased,  or  acquired,  has  been  chiefly  controlled  in  respect 
to  population,  and  has  come  to  be  invested  either  finally  as 
States,  or  as  territory  to  be  formed  into  States,  with  a  clearly 
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defined  slaveholding  or  non-slavehcJding  oharaoter  in  respect 
to  domestic  institutions,  may  be  found  j?r5^,  in  the  "Virginia 
Ordinance"  of  1784-7  ;  second,  the  "  Missouri  Compromise" 
of  1819-'20 ;  thirdj  the  "  WUmot  Proviso"  of  1846-'7 ;  fourth^ 
the  "  Compromises  of  1850;"  fifth,  the  "  Douglas  Compro- 
mise" or  "  Kansas- Nebraska  Act"  of  1854  ;  and  sixth,  the 
*<  English  Compromise"  or  "  Kansas  Bill"  of  1858. 

At  the  time  of  the  formal  ion  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
adoption  of  the  government  under  it,  New- Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New-York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New-Jersey,  composed  the  northern  section  of  States,  and 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  composed  the  southern  section  of  States ;  the 
former  having  abolished  negro  slavery  as  uncongenial  and 
unprofitable  to  them,  and  the  latter  having  retained  negro 
slavery  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and  public  polity,  if  not  of 
private  profit.  In  the  former,  negro  slavery  had  never  become 
interwoven  with  domestic  life  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
its  maintenance  essential  to  the  good  of  society,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  white  race  unadulteraite.  In  the  latter  it 
had  become  essential  to  both  of  these  purposes  that  it  should 
be  maintained.  The  former  held  but  a  limited  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, in  a  cold  and  barren  region  between  themselves  and 
the  British  Possessions  of  New-Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  latter  possessed  an  immense  domain  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  lying,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  salubrious  and  delight- 
ful climate,  and  bounded  only  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  the  great  lakes.  The  latter  in  themselves 
were  more  extensive  than  the  former.  If,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  being  framed,  it  had  been  mutually  agreed  that  there 
should  be  applied  to  these  territorial  possessions  the  local  laws 
of  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  that 
under  this  application  of  the  local  law  they  should  be  fostered 
into  future  States,  not  only  would  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Ohio  river,  between  that  river,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  north  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  have  been  as  it  is,  form- 
ed into  slaveholding  States,  but  also,  all  that  country  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river, 
would  have  been  formed  into  slaveholding  States ;  and  none 
but  that  region  embraced  by  Vermont  and  Maine  would  have 
been  formed,  as  it  has  been  formed,  into  non-slaveholding 
States.  The  non-slaveholding  States,  although  having  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  beginning,  would  soon  have  been  reduced 
to  a  powerless  minority.  This  disparity  in  favor  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  would  have  been  still  further  increased  by  the 
continued  application  of  the  local  law  to  the  Louisana,  Flori- 
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da  and  Texas  Territories ;  and  although  the  same  law  might 
have  been  afterwards  observed  with  regard  to  the  whole  of 
the  Mexican  acquisitions,  operating  in  behalf  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  their  equality  of  powers  in  the  Union  could 
never  have  been  re-established.  How,  then,  has  it  happened, 
that  the  South  have  become  dwarfed  and  shorn  of  their  strength 
in  the  Union,  whilst  the  North  have  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  a  ciontroUing  predominance  ?  The  answer  is  only  to 
be  seen  through  the  measures  of  acquisition^  and  the  acts  of 
disposition  above  mentioned  ;  and  these  are  to  be  judged  of 
alone  in  the  light  of  the  political  history  of  their  respective 
periods,  as  affected  by  sectional  cupidity,  party  success,  or 
personal  ambition. 

THE    COKCESSIONS    MADE    BY  THE    STATES,  AND  THE  VIRGINIA 
ORDINANCE    OF    1784- '87.     » 

When  the  General  Convention  of  the  States  of  the  old  con- 
federation assembled  in  Philadelphia  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  and  with  that  intent  to  prepare  our  present  Constitu- 
tion and  form  of  government,  one  of  the  principal  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  work  of  union  was  interposed  by  the  smaller 
States,  chiefly  those  of  the  North,  and  was  based  by  them  on 
the  facts  of  their  limited  extent  of  territory  in  comparison 
with  the  immense  territorial  domains  of  most  of  the  southern 
States.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  New-England  States  combined 
were  not  as  extensive  as  Virginia,  or  Georgia,  or  either  of  the 
Carolinas  separately.  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  reached  out 
their  borders  to  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements,  and  the 
Mississippi  river.  Virginia  held  by  her  charter  or  by  conquest 
all  of  that  vast  and  fruitful  region  extending  on  the  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  stretching  to  the  north  and  northwest 
far  beyond  the  Ohio  river  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  regions  of 
prolonged  winters.  By  the  local  law  then  in  being  throughout 
all  these  latitudes,  negro  slavery  co-extensively  with  th^ 
law  existed.  Nor  had  science  then  developed  the  law  of 
climate  as  applicable  to  the  negro  race  in  common  with  God's 
other  creatures  and  creations.  Nothing  whatever  militated 
against  the  idea  that  the  southern  States  might  introduce  and 
maintain  negro  slavery  wherever  they  held  a  foot  of  land, 
from  Florida  to  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac.  No  mawkish 
sentimentalism  nor  raving  fanaticism  held  sway  over  the 
question.  Although  they  of  the  North  had  satisfied  them- 
selves that  negro  slaves  were  unadapted  to  their  soil,  produo- 
tions  and  climate,  yet  they  had  liberated  few  in  comparison 
with  the  number  sold  by  them  to  the  South,  and  were  even 
now  clamoring  in  the  general  convention  for  a  continuation  of 
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the  slave  traffic  witti  Africa,  for  the  benefit  of  their  merchaDts 
and  shippers,  nor  would  they  suffer  that  traffic  to  be  abolbhed, 
but  claimed  it  should  be  continued  under  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  for  twenty  years  longer.  Nevertheless  they  ob- 
jected to  union  with  the  vast  territorial  States  of  the  South, 
for  fear  of  being  overshadowed  by  the  latter  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

At  an  early  day  a  similar  objection  had  been  started  to  i:he 
final  ratil^cation  of  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  on  which 
the  general  Congress  had  been  much  exercised  ;  nor  had  that 
body  adjudicated  the  question  to  the  general  satisfaction.  The 
protest  entered  by  Maryland  in  1778,  to  the  retention  by  the 
larger  States  of  their  "  western  possessions,"  concurred  in  at 
the  time  by  New- Jersey  and  Delaware,  was  now  greedily  seiz- 
ed upon  by  the  New-England  States,  and  pertinaciously  urged 
to  the  serious  hazard  of  union.  New-Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island,  together  with  Maryland,  and  taking 
with  them  Pennsylvania,  had  either  withdrawn,  or  withheld 
iheir  delegates  from  the  general  Congress,  leaving  but  three  of 
the  States  north,  and  only  eight  States  in  all,  represented 
therein.  The  motives  of  Maryland  in  her  original  movement 
are  plain.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  her  instructions  to  her  dele- 
gates of  the  21st  May,  1779.  She  patriotically  looked  to  the 
general  welfare ;  she  feared  an  ''  imperium  in  imperio "  on 
the  part  of  Virginia  ;  and  she  desired  a  fund  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Revolution.  The  designs  of  the 
northern  States  that  now  co-operated  with  her,  were  covert, 
subtle  and  selfish.  Under  the  cloak  of  patriotism  and  general 
sympathy,  they  looked  to  the  attainment  not  only  of  their 
political  co-equality,  but  of  sectional  predominance  in  the 
Union.  True,  the  resolutions  of  M/.  Jefferson  of  March  1st, 
1784,  as  amended,  ceding  the  possessions  of  Virginia  beyond 
the  Ohio  river,  had  been  adopted  on  the  23d  of  April  follow- 
ing, but  the  clause  in  restriction  of  negro  slavery^  originally 
inserted^  had  been  stricken  out,  at  the  instance  of  North  Caro- 
lina, so  that,  though  the  territory  was  ceded,  slave-holding 
States  might  be  still  formed  there,  and  the  South  might  still 
maintain  sectional  ascendancy  in  the  Union.  The  objecting 
States  of  the  North  saw  all  this  even  then,  and  they  determin- 
ed to  imperil  everything,  or  else  reap  to  themselves  that  fair 
inheritance  and  the  power  it  would  bring. 

At  this  critical  juncture  in  the  General  Congress,  fortun- 
ately for  the  Union,  the  General  Convention  assembled.  The 
conferences  between  the  members  of  the  two  bodies  were,  at 
first,  gloomy  and  ominous  ;  but  out  of  these  interviews  finally 
arose  instructions  from  Virginia  to  her  delegates  in  the  Con- 
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press,  to  recur  to  and  re-consider  the  resolutions  of  1784  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  purposes  of  union.  Accordingly,  after 
nine  years  of  ineffectual  effort  on  the  subject,  exhausting 
drafts,  reports  and  amendments  in  vain,  the  proceedings,  under 
the  active  and  earnest  auspices  of  Messrs.  Carrington  and  Lee, 
of  Virginia,  and  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  culminated  at  length, 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  celebrated  State-paper, 
styled  the  '*  Ordinance  op  1787,"  containing  a  clause  inge- 
niously restricting  negro  slavery,  coupled  with  a  provision  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  This  action  of  the  General 
Congress  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion, which  simultaneously  added  to  the  proposed  Constitution, 
first,  a  clause  in  relation  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves, 
and  next,  a  clause  in  relation  to  slave  representation,  as  they 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  that  instrument ;  and  thus  this  long 
contested  matter  was  settled,  and  the  way  to  union  was  se- 
cured. The  North  triumphed  in  their  policy,  as  they  have  al- 
ways done. 

Through  the  clause  of  the  ''  Ordinance  of  1787"  restricting 
negro  slavery  to  the  Ohio,  the  North  rather  than  the  Union 
gained  from  Virginia  all  of  her  possessions  beyond  that  river, 
embracing  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin.  The  contagion  of  profligate  surrender 
foolishly  insisted  for  by  Maryland,  politically  insisted  upon  by 
the  North,  and  weakly  yielded  by  Virginia,  was  quickly  caught 
by  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  they,  whilst  placing  their 
tr©a.sures  in  the  general  coffers,  Opened  their  lands  as  **  com- 
mon property,"  notwithstanding  their  indisputable  right  to  the 
local  law  in  recognition  of  negro  slavery,  thereby  admitting 
and  receiving  any  number  of  non-slaveholders  on  equal  terms 
with  the  original  proprietor's.  Under  these  circumstances  what 
less  could  the  North  do  than  surrender  the  inhospitable  region 
of  Vermont  and  Maine,  the  more  especially  since  that  surren- 
der was  only  ostensibly  to  the  Union,  and  could  only  redound 
to  themselves,  they  well  knowing  that  no  slaveholder  would 
ever  proceed  there  to  live.  The  doubtful  claim  of  Connecti- 
cut to  the  "  Western  Reserve,"  a  mere  patch  at  best,  is  un- 
worthy of  serious  mention. 

In  modern  times  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  that, 
in  drafting  the  Resolutions  of  1784,  whioh  culminated  in  the 
"  Ordinance  of  1787,"  he  was  operated  upon  by  mere  senti- 
ments of  negro-emancipation,  or  the  abstract  desire  to  exclude 
negro  slavery  from  the  territory  to  be  controlled,  through  a  su- 
perlative regard  for  human  right  and  human  liberty,  without 
consideration  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  people  to 
be  affected,  or  the  general  fitness  of  things.     In  the  days  of 
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reyolaticmary  ferror  and  fratemizatioii,  hcfote  the  wand  of 
science  had  unfolded  the  physiologieal  and  anatoinical  differ- 
ences stamped  by  the  Ahnighty  upon  the  varieties  of  man,  oon- 
stitating  and  marking  the  one  immutably  inferior  to  the  otho*, 
there  might  be  found  some  excoae  for  sach  ideas  and  senti- 
ments that  cannot  now  be  accorded  to  those  irho  entertain 
them.  But  to  attribute  to  a  statesman  and  thinker  as  emi- 
nent and  profound  as  Mr.  Jefferson  always  was,  such  limited, 
ignorant,  and  unwise  conceptions  and  emotions,  at  any  time,  is 
to  do  his  memory  incalculable  injustice.  It  is  true  his  heart 
was  full  of  humanity,  and  his  conduct  towards  his  fellow-m^i 
was  usnally  directed  by  the  kindliest  impulses,  but  his  mind 
was  equally  sagacious,  politic,  and  comprehensible,  and  his  de- 
signs far-reaching,  practical,  and  jast  Therefore,  instead  of 
contracting  his  reflections  and  purposes  to  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass, let  it  rather  be  presumed  that  he  foresaw  many  bitter 
feuds  and  much  bloodshed  growing  out  of  the  mutual  rivalries 
and  jealousies  of  the  States  as  disunited  republics,  or  united 
into  ^veral  confederacies  ;  that  he  feared,  if  separated  from 
each  other,  or  in  any  manner  divided,  that  some,  or  all  of 
them,  might  again  be  subjected  to  European  dominion  ;  that  he 
thoronghly  understood  the  government  established  between 
them  under  the  pressure  of  the  Revolution  was  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  peace,  prc^ess,  internal  development,  and  general 
prosperity ;  and  that  under  these  circumstances  be  desired,  as 
the  chiefest  good  to  each  and  to  all,  to  bring  about  '*  a  more 
perfect  union,^^  assuring  domestic  tranquillity  and  freedom  hom 
external  violence.  Thus  contemplating  the  question,  and  view- 
ing the  States  with  their  Territories  as  an  enltrely,  as  he  must 
have  done,  for  no  one  then  imagined  that  either  France  or 
Spain  would  ever  agree  to  part  with  any  portion  of  their  Amer- 
ican continental  possessions  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and 
conquest  was  out  of  thought,  the  conclusion  almost  necessarily 
forced  itself  upon  him,  that  the  territorial  disparity  between 
the  North  and  the  South  would  present  an  effectual  barrier  to 
any  future  legislation  in  the  line  of  union.  It  required  little 
prescience  to  divine  that  all  the  country  held  by  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  Kentucky,  would  be  settled  up 
principally  by  a  slaveholding  population,  and  formed  into  slave- 
holding  States  ;  and  that,  if  Virginia  held  to  her  local  laws  in 
respect  to  the  North-west  territory,  all  that  region  would  like- 
wise become  slaveholding  States — thus  reducing  the  North  in 
the  proposed  union  to  a  cipher,  geographically  and  politically, 
to  which,  in  all  probability,  they  would  never  assent.  To  re- 
move these  prudential  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
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by  securing  their  future  equality  with  the  South,  and  conse- 
quently, to  pave  the  way  to  the  great  blessing  of  "  a  raore  per- 
fect union,"  were  doubtless  the  true  and  raore  worthy  raotives 
that  operated  upon  Mr.  Jefferson  to  draft  the  Resolutions  of 
1784,  with  the  olause  restricting  negro  slavery  ;  and  such  un- 
questionably were  the  reasons  that  induced  Virginia  to  revive 
those  Resolutions  in  1787. 

There  are  several  notable  things  to  be  hereby  observed, 
marking  even  at  this  early  day  the  characteristic  differences 
between  the  two  sections,  and  displaying  in  striking  colors  the 
artifice,  duplicity,  and  avGuricious  cunning  of  the  one,  and  the 
generosity,  magnanimity,  and  unsuspicious  nature  of  the 
other. 

In  the  first  place,  '^  a  more  perfect  union"  was  far  less  essential 
to  Virginia  than  to  any  other  member  of  the  Confederation. 
As  a  colony  she  had  maintained  herself  in  despite  of  the  draw- 
backs and  impositions  of  the  parental  or  British  Government, 
rather  than  under  the  fostering  care  of  that  government.  At 
ihe  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war  her  population  was 
more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  she  was  the 
only  State  that  sustained  a  navy.  Now  independent,  she 
held  in  sovereign  right  a  domain  containing  every  source  of 
wecdth  and  power,  as  large  as  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with- 
out including  Russia,  the  sales  of  which  to  actual  settlers 
would  have  supplied  her  coffers  with  abundant  revenues  for 
years  to  come.  She  lay  upon  the  map,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  occupying  the  very  seat  and 
centre  of  the  white  man's  home  and  dominion,  as  allotted  by 
the  Almighty.  On  the  south  she  was  protected  against 
France  and  Spain  by  Georgia  and  the  Garolinas ;  on  the 
north  she  was  defended  against  Great  Britain  by  New-Eng- 
land, New- York  and  Pennsylvania ;  on  the  west  there  was 
nothing  to  alarm  her  save  roving  Indians,  whose  audacity  she 
had  often  with  her  armies  terribly  reproved  ;  and  on  the  east, 
while  her  coast  line  admitted  of  easy  defence,  the  ocean  inter- 
posed three  thousand  miles  of  turbulent  wat/Crs  to  the  sails  of 
Europe.  Her  productions  assured  to  her  not  only  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  abundance,  but  also  a  large  exprt  and 
import  trade,  with  concomitant  revenues  and  a  commercial 
marine. 

Her  numerous  rivers,  capable  of  bearing  the  fleets  of  the 
world,  were  dotted  on  every  hand  with  flourishing  towns  and 
villages,  wherever  the  law  had  established  a  point  for  the  in- 
spection of  tobacco,  and  Yorktown  was  the  entrepot  for  Phila- 
delphia and  New- York,  whence  the  Union  has  transferred  her 
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glory.  She  had,  in  fine,  every  thing  to  constitute  her,  and  to 
enable  her  to  become  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  the  fore- 
most power  on  the  American  Continent.  Yet,  all  these  she 
surrendered  to  the  ties  of  friendship,  kindred,  and  revolution- 
ary association,  and  cast  her  lot  in  common  with  the  rest.  She 
reserved  nothing  to  herself  in  a  selfish  spirit  for  selfish  ends, 
not  even  the  receipt  of  sales  of  her  public  lands,  not  even  Ken- 
tucky to  give  unity  and  extent  to  her  bounds,  but  laid  them 
all  on  the  altar  of  Union. 

In  the  second  place, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  absence  of  all 
advantage  and  every  incentive  to  the  citizens  of  the  South, 
with  regard  to  the  inhospitable  regions  surrendered  by  the 
North,  to  move  and  to  settle  in  those  regions ;  and  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  many  benefits  and  attractions  to  citizens  of 
the  North  operating  to  induce  them  to  move  into  the  posses- 
sions surrendered  by  the  South,  and  to  reside  there  on  condi- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  Northwest,  more  favorable,  under 
the  "  Ordinance  of  1787,"  than  those  to  be  enjoyed  by  south- 
ern citizens,  and  with  regard  to  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio 
river,  on  co-equal  conditions  with  southern  citizens — the 
Southern  States,  by  their  concessions,  surrendered  to  the  Union 
nine  States,  to  wit :  Kentucky,  Tenessee,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio,  Jndiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and 
out  of  these  gave  five,  to  the  North  ;  whereas,  the  Northern 
States,  by  their  concessions,  surrendered  only  two  States  to 
the  Union,  to  wit :  Vermont  and  Maine,  and  gave  none  to  the 
South. 

In  the  third  place,  the  North,  by  these  concessions,  obtained 
seven  States  for  their  section,  to  wit :  Vermont,  Maine,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ;  whereas,  the 
South  saved  four  States  only  for  their  section,  to  wit :  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  South,  by  their  unqualified  surren- 
der of  their  landed  possessions,  with  a  single  exception,  placed 
in  the  general  treasury  a  funded  resource  which  has  yielded 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
a  sum  sufficient  in  itself  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  our  wars 
waged  since  the  Revolution,  or  of  all  our  territorial  acquisi- 
tions since  made,twice  told  over.  But  the  North  placed  noth- 
ing in  the  general  treasury,  having  carefully  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  receipts  of  sales  of  lands  in  the  whole  territory  of 
Maine,  and  Vermont  being  already  sold  out  by  New- York. 

And  in  the  fifth  place,  by  the  application  of  the  local  law 
of  the  States  relating  to  negro  slavery  to  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, counting  the  eleven  new  States  derived    therefrom. 
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with  the  thirteen  old  States,  making  twenty'four  States  within 
the  bounds  then  existing^  the  South  would  now  have  fifteen 
of  those  States,  with  thirty  Senators,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenip'two  Representatives,  according  to  present  numbers,  and 
tiie  North  would  have  but  nine  of  those  States,  with  eighteen 
Senators,  and  ninety4wo  Representatives ;  whereas,  the  case 
is  reversed,  and  the  North  have  fourteen  of  these  States,  with 
twenty-eight  Senators,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  South  have  only  ten  of  these 
States,  with  twenty  Senators,  and  seventy-four  Representa- 
tives. 

Never  has  history  recorded  an  act  of  national  and  political 
generosity  and  magnanimity  so  resplendent  with  virtue,  as 
tiiat  recorded  on  this  page  of  southern  concession  to  the  spirit 
of  Union.  Never  was  a  page  so  perfumed  with  the  Christian 
incense  of  **  love  to  neighbors."  And  yet,  how  was,  how  has 
been,  and  how  is  the  South  requited  by  the  North  ?  Through 
a  sense  of  some  reciprocal  right,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
brought  forward  a  proposition  in  the  General  Convention, 
which  was  engrafted  in  the  Constitution,  providing  that, 
"  three  fifths  of  the  negro  slaves  of  the  southern  States  should 
be  counted  as  federal  numbers  in  the  apportionment  of  federal 
representation  ;"  and  another  provision  was  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution, emanating  from  Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
General  Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  that  "  Fugitive  slaves 
should  be  surrendered  to  their  masters  on  claim  being  made^ 
But  the  North  have  sought,  and  they  still  seek  by  various  ex- 
pedients, to  desecrate  the  "^irst  provision,  notwithstanding  the 
(act  that  every  negro  and  every  alien  among  them  are  counted 
as  federal  numbers ;  and  they  utterly  ignore,  or  render  of 
none  effect,  the  last  provision  ;  in  some  States  by  nullifying 
the  law  of  Congress  passed  in  obedience  to  it ;  in  others,  by 
denying  the  use  of  their  prisons  and  officers  to  the  United 
States  authorities  seeking  to  enforce  the  law ;  in  others,  by 
denying  justice,  and  refusing  to  return  the  slaves  so  claimed  ; 
in  others,  by  prosecuting  southern  citizens  who  go  among 
them  to  claim  their  slaves ;  in  others,  by  prosecuting  their  own 
citizens  who  seek,  as  honest  men,  to  maintain  the  laws  ;  and 
in  others,  by  murdering  and  assassinating  white  freemen,  citi- 
zens and  masters,  through  a  real  or  feigned  regard  for  negro- 
animalists,  outcasts  and  slaves.  The  opprobrious  epithets  of 
'^  Punic  faith  ^^  and  ^^  Perfidious  Albion^^  discolor  and  d is- 
tort  the  records  of  Europe ;  but  "  Mala  fides  "  will  disfigure 
the  brow  of  the  North  to  the  last  syllable  in  the  annals  of 
America. 
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Let  us  now  view  the  Louisiana  Purekase,  the  Florida 
Purchase,  and  Texas  Annexation,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  CoDstitatioD  having  been  ratified  by  the  thirteen  original 
States,  Vermont  was  received  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
March  4th,  1791,  Kentucky  on  Jane  1st,  1792,  Tennessee  on 
June  1st,  1796,  and  Ohio  on  November  29th,  1802,  by  comply- 
ing with  the  previous  act  of  Congress  of  April  30th ;  iJius  mak- 
ing seventeen  States,  eight  slaveholding  and  nine  non-slave- 
holding,  leaving  the  North  still  in  a  sectional  majority  of  one. 
Within  existing  possessions  seven  more  States  remained,^t;e  for 
the  North  and  two  for  the  South,  which,  when  admitted,  would 
place  the  North  in  a  sectional  majority  of  four.  The  North  had 
this  margin  in  their  favor  at  the  time  President  Jefferson  made 
his  treaty  with  Napoleon  the  Great,  by  which  we  acquired  from 
France,  by  purchase,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  the  terri- 
tory of  Orleans  and  the  District  of  Louisiana.  Afterward  the 
territory  of  Orleans,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  was 
formed  into  a  State,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1812.  Indiana  followed  on  December  1 1 th,  1816, 
Mississippi,  December  lOth,  1817;  Illinois,  December  3d, 
1818 ;  and  Alabama,  December  l4th,  1819 ;  making  twenty^ 
two  Siates  in  all,  equally  divided  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  up  to  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  made  by 
President  Monroe  with  Spain,  February  22d,  1819,  through 
which  we  acquired  Florida  by  purchase.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
without  the  admission  of  Louisiana  from  the  first  purchase, 
the  North  would  still,  at  this  date,*have  held  their  former  ma- 
jority of  one ;  and  that  to  balance  the  last  purchase  as  slave- 
holding,  Maine,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  remained  to  be  ad- 
mitted from  the  old  territories  as  non-slaveholding.  Florida, 
therefore,  gave  no  apprehension  to  the  North  in  a  sectional 
sense.  Indeed,  that  section  intei*posed  no  serious  obstacle 
either  to  the  treaty  with  France,  or  to  ths^t  with  Spain.  Both 
acquisitions  were  too  important  and  consequential  to  the  whole 
Union,  to  justify  opposition  in  any  direction.  Louisiana  em- 
braced the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and,  combined  with 
Florida,  enclosed  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Either  of  them,  in  the 
hands  of  a  maritime  enemy,  would  have  proved  disastrous  to 
our  internal  trade  and  external  commerce.  Great  Britain 
was  already  threatening  Louisiana,  nor  was  she  indifferent  to 
Florida ;  and  as  the  events  of  the  war  in  Europe,  bringing 
her  into  alliance  with  Spain,  for  which  she  demanded  indemnity 
of  that  power,  as  well  as  the  events  of  her  hostilities  with  us  in 
1812-'14  soon  demonstrated,  she  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
grasped  the  one  and  obtained  the  other.      With  the  Canadas 
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on  our  north  and  thus  lodged  on  our  south,  in  command  of  the 
months  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  enor- 
mous empire  would  have  held  us  as  in  a  vice,  and  compelled 
us  again  into  subjection.  Under  these  circumstances  both  ac- 
quisitions were  to  the  United  States  acts  of  the  first  necessity, 
demanded  equally  by  industrial  interests  and  national  securi- 
ty, and  yielded  by  statesmanship  without  serious  party  dis- 
sension or  Sectional  division.  But  the  sections  being  balanced 
in  respect  to  States,  as  well  as  to  other  territorial  possessions,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  district  of  I/ouisiana  now  furnished  the 
arena  of  sectional  contention  for  supremacy  in  the  Union. 
This  district,  together  with  Florida,  was  formerly  under  Span- 
ish rule,  and  covered  all  those  portions  of  America,  north  of 
Mexico,  not  swayed  by  the  Mexican  Government.  It  contain- 
ed within  its  limits  not  only  the  present  State  of  Louisiana, 
but  also  all  that  country  now  embraced  by  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  settlements,  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas,  and  the 
whole  of  Nebraska,  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  local  law 
of  negro  slavery  existing  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  was  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  whole.  The  law  was  reoc^ized  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  in  an  especial  manner  under  the 
treaty  with  France.  The  Constitution  itself  sanctioned  the 
law  wherever  it  was  found,  or  should  be  found,  and  wherever 
a  negro  slave  existed,  or  should  exist.  The  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  maintain  the 
Constitution,  was  not  only  plain  but  absolute.  If  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  acknowledged  as  binding,  and  the  local  law 
should  be  applied  to  the  States  thereafter  to  be  admitted  from 
the  district  of  Louisiana,  it  was  evident  to  the  North  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  South  would  become  established  in  the  Union, 
notwithstanding  the  overreaching  of  the  North  in  respect  to  the 
earlier  western  territories  ceded  in  the  beginning.  The  mind  of 
the  North  was  exercised  no  little  on  the  subject,  but  viewed 
the  question  involved  as  one  of  power  and  sectional  interest, 
rather  than  one  of  law  and  right  and  general  concern. 

At  this  juncture  Missouri  presented  herself  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  with  a  Constitution  acknowledging  and  pre- 
serving the  local  law  in  respect  to  negro  slavery  originally 
extended  over  her,  and  at  once  the  fires  of  discord  were  kin- 
dled throughout  the  North.  Maine  had  previously,  but  almost 
simultaneously,  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  Union  as  a  non- 
slaveholding  State,  and  wcis  readily  admitted,  restoring  to 
the  North  their  old  majority  of  one.  The  admission  of  Mis- 
souri would  simply  have  counterbalanced  that  of  Maine,  and  re- 
established equilibrium  between  the  sections ;  but  the  North, 
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holding  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  denied  to 
her  admission.  Maine  sent  in  her  petition  to  Congress  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1819 ;  this  petition  was  favorably  acted 
upon  on  the  3d  of  March,  1820 ;  and  she  was  fully  admitted 
the  15th  of  March,  1820,  without  opposition  from  the  South. 
Missouri  sent  her  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1819,  orJy  twenty-one  days  after  that  of  Maine,  and 
with  equal  qualifications  for  being  formed  into  a  State,  yet 
she  was  furiously  warred  against  by  the  North  ;  a  deaf  ear 
was  turned  to  her  prayer  till  March  2d,  1821 ;  nor  was  she  fully 
admitted  before  the  10th  of  August  following.  The  conduct  of 
the  North  was  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  They 
were  equally  indifferent  to  treaty  stipulation,  constitutional 
provision,  local  law.  State  rights,  and  common  justice. 
They  appeared  to  be  alike  destitute  of  all  sentiments  of  honor 
and  of  fraternity.  They  ignored  all  gratitude  to  the  South 
for  their  generous  concessions  in  the  past.  They  seemed  to 
forget  the  benefits  the  Union  had  brought  to  them,  to  their 
trade,  to  their  commerce,  to  their  manufactures,  and  to  their 
shipping.  As  in  1787,  they  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  Confederacy,  unless  Missouri  would  agree  to  abandon  the 
local  law  and  surrender  negro  slavery.  As  then,  with  regard 
to  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  they  claimed  now  that 
negro  slavery  should  be  restricted  from  all  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  forced  a  sectional  issue  in  which  they  absorbed 
party  distinction,  and  upon  which  they  united  as  one  man^ 
on  purely  selfish  grounds.  They  pushed  their  exorbitant 
demands  to  frightful  extremity,  and  at  all  hazards.  The 
South,  amazed  and  astounded  at  their  audacity,  became  at 
length  disgusted  at  their  rapacity,  and  indignant  at  their  inso- 
lence. The  South  had  taken  compassion  on  their  weakness 
and  had  erected  them  in  strength.  The  South  had  bestowed 
upon  them  the  country  through  which  their  condition  had  been 
maintained  in  a  majority  instead  of  sinking  into  a  hopeless 
minority.  The  South  had  elevated  them  from  indigence  to 
abundance ;  from  inanition  to  fulness ;  from  poverty  to 
wealth.  The  slaveholding  States  had  never  interposed  an 
obstacle  to  the  admission  of  a  non*slaveholding  State.  And 
this  was  the  requital !  to  be  denounced,  upbraided,  and  in- 
sulted ;  to  be  denied  the  simplest  justice  and  the  plainest 
right.  The  Southern  people  cherished,  as  of  yore,  the  idea  of 
Union  ;  but  patience  could  bear  no  more  ;  sacrifice  could  do 
no  more  ;  and  charity  was  exhausted.  Civil  war  was  sus- 
pended even  in  the  two  chambers  of  Congress,  between  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  sectionally  arranged.  Collision 
seemed  inevitable.      Eventually,  from  the  bosom  of  the  South, 
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as  when  Jefferson  spoke  in  1784,  was  heard  the  matchless 
voice  of  Henry  Clay  above  the  tumult  and  confusion,  preach- 
ing again  peace  and  compromise,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
Union  ;  and  before  the  spell  of  that  ambitious  and  persuasive 
tongue  stern  brows  relaxed,  angry  hearts  subsided,  and  firm 
hands  withdrew  from  the  dagger's  heft. 

Mr.  Clay  was  at  the  time  in  the  zenith  of  life,  in  the  meri- 
dian of  his  fame,  and  in  the  highest  enjoyment  of  his  rare 
faculties.     He  had  been  twice  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  twice  a  Senator ;  he  had  been  Minister  to 
negotiate  peace  with  Great  Britain  at  Ghent ;  he  had  declined 
the  command  of  the  army  tendered  to  him  by  President  Madi- 
son, and  he  now  aspired  to  the  Chief-Magistracy.     He  brought 
to  the  adjudication   of  the   controversy  his   genius,  his   elo- 
quence, his  seductive  address,  and  his  alluring  blandishments. 
His  movement  doubtless  was  dictated  by  patriotism.     That  he 
was  governed  by  honest  conviction  and  praiseworthy  sentiment 
will  not  be  questioned  ;  but  that  his  course  was  well  calculated 
to  promote  ^e  end  of  his  aspiring  ambition,  must  be  acknowl- 
edged.   Nor  will  it  be  denied,  since  the  repeated  judgmentsof 
the  Sapreme  Court,  that  the  terms  of  the  adjustment  wrought 
chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  were  alike  violative  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  treaty  with  France.     The  terms  were 
two-fold.     FIRST,  An  act  was  passed  on  the  6ih  of  March, 
1820,  applying  to  all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  lying 
north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  not   included 
within  the  bounds  of  Missouri,  the  sixth  section  of  the  Ordi- 
nhnce  of  1787,  restricting  negro  slavery,  and  providing  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves;  thus  establishing   what  is 
usually  called  the  Missouri  Compromise  Link.     SECOND,  A 
joint  resolution  was  passed  on  March  2d,  1821,  accepting  the 
Constitution  of  Missouri,  PROVIDED  she  assented  never  to 
construe  the  clause  tlierein  prohibiting  the  ingress  of  free  ne* 
groes  and  mulattoes,  so  as  to  exclude  any  citizen  of  any  State 
jrom  the  privileges  and  immunities  guarantied  to  him  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  usually  de- 
nominated the  Missouri  Compromise  Proper.     It  matters  little  . 
how  they  may  have  been  or  are  separately  designated,  they 
were  and  are  but  parts  of  one  whole,  the  latter  being  depend- 
ent on  the  former,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  been 
favorably  received.     In  speaking  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
both  are  meant,  and  the  first  is  ordinarily  the  more  especially 
recurred  to.     The  expression  briefly  means,  the  compromise 
wrought  in  respect  to  the  Louisiana  purchase,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  struggle  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State, 
whether  affecting  or  not  affecting  Missouri  directly.     Through 
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thi?  oorapromise,  as  thus  understood,  the  Northern  Jacob  again 
triumphed  over  the  Southern  Esau. 

The  artifice  resorted  to  of  regarding  the  question  affecting 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  under  the  CfonsHtution,  in  the  light 
of  that  previously  affecting  the  territory  of  Virginia  beyond 
the  Ohio,  before  the  Constitution  was  formed^  and  of  applying 
to  the  former  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  becnmeg  at  this  day 
transparent  even  without  Ihe  aid  of  the  more  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  territory  of  Virginia  beyond  the 
Ohio  belonged  to  a  single  State,  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  or  treaty  between  a  State  sov- 
ereign over  the  subject-matter,  of  the  one  part,  and  various 
States  of  the  other  part,  desiring  an  interest  in  the  property  of 
the  party  of  the  first  part ;.  and  this  compact  was  entered  into 
for  the  further  purpose  of  promoting  the  ulterior  end  of  our 
present  Constitution,  Union  and  Q-overnment.  The  Resolu- 
tions of  1784  were,  until  accepted  by  the  parties  of  the  second 
part,  merely  a  suggestion  promotive  of  the  ulterior  idea,  com- 
ing from  Virginia,  or  the  party  of  the  first  part,  to  the  other 
States,  parties  of  the  second  part,  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  General  Congress ;  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in 
amendment  of  the  Resolutions  of  1784,  or  in  substitution  of 
those  resolutions,  was  but  a  similar  suggestion  promotive  of 
the  ulterior  idea,  coming  from  the  parties  of  the  second  part, 
through  their  Representatives,  to  Virginia,  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  until  accepted  by  her.  There  were  two  parties,  or  two 
powers,  appearing  throughout  the  whole  transaction — Virginia 
or  her  Legislature  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  States  of 
the  old  Confederation,  or  Congress,  on  the  other  side.  The 
territory  of  Louisiana,  on  the  contrary,  having  been  purchased 
by  our  present  Government,  belonged,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  no  one  State,  but  to  each  and  to  all  the  States  alike,  to  each 
one  of  the  slaveholding  States  and  her  citizens,  and  to  each 
one  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  her  citizens.  Nor  did  it 
belong  to  the  slaveholding  States  and  their  citizens  of  the  one 
•  part,  and  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  their  citizens  of 
the  other  part,  as  tenants  in  common  entitled  to  equal  moieties. 
It  was  held  by  the  Government  for  each  and  all  the  citizens  of 
each  and  all  the  States,  and  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
joint  tenancy  at  common  law,  with  unity  of  interest^  title, 
time  and  possession^  together  with  the  incident  of  survivor- 
ship attached,  and  therefore  was  incapable  of  being  parceled 
out  according  to  thfe  Missouri  line,  without  the  destruction  of 
the  treaty  with  France,  or  the  conveyance  securing  unity  of 
title — that  being  a  destruction  of  the  estate  itself.     Nor  was 
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the  adjostnient  efleoted  an  agreement  between  two  corporate 
persons  or  powers,  separate  parties,  the  one  the  owner  of  the 
sabjeot-matter  to  the  exohision  of  the  other.  It  was  rather 
the  ridiculous  attempt  of  a  single  party — the  government  of 
the  United  States — to  treat  with  himself ;  or  if  anything  could 
be  more  absurd,  it  was  the  effort  of  a  person  first  to  sever  him- 
self and  then  cause  the  parts  to  adhere  and  grow  together.  It 
was  the  action  of  one  government,  in  respect  to  a  single  and 
indivisible  interest,  general  to  all  its  citizens,  as  if  there  were 
two  belligerent  governments  in  conflict  over  a  divisible  inter- 
est, a  moiety  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  each. 
It  was  the  audacious  attempt  of  an  agent  to  control  his  prin- 
cipal, or  of  Congress  to  override  the  Constitution,  ratjier  than 
the  action  of  ^n  agent  according  to  his  letter  of  attorney,  or 
of  Congress  as  the  instrument  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  have  decided  time  and  again,  both  in  respect 
to  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Missouri  restriction,  Ihat 
Congress,  in  view  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  guarantee- 
ing to  every  new  State  perfect  co-equality  with  the  thirteen 
original  States,  may  not  impose  a  condition  upon  a  Territory 
which  shall  operate  to  restrain  it  as  a  State  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  of  the  rights  of  any  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  therefore,  that  Congress  cannot  restrict  negro  slavery  in  a 
Territory.  This  principle  was  decided  by  that  august  tribunal 
in  the  years  1844-45,  and  again  in  the  years  lb49-'50,  in  a  case 
involving  the  riparian  lands  of  Alabama ;  and  again  in  the 
case  of  Permoli  and  the  municipality  of  New-Orleans,  on  a 
question  of  religious  freedom  under  the  ordinance  of  1787  ; 
and  again  in  the  years  1850-'dl,  on  a  question  of  personal  free- 
dom, involving  the  very  question  of  Congress  to  impose  restric- 
tions upon  a  Territory,  that  shall  operate  against  its  co- 
equality  as  a  State  ;  and  lastly,  this  principle  was  asserted  in 
1857,  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  rendering  invalid 
and  nugatory  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  Missouri  adjustment,  to  say, 
that  neither  he  nor  they  saw  the  marked  difference  between 
the  case  of  Virginia  ceding  her  possessions  beyond  the  Ohio  to 
the  States  of  the  old  Confederation,  under  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  anterior  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  case  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  having  its  being  in,  through  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution, acting  in  respect  to  the  Louisiana  territory  under  the 
Constitution,  and  subjecting  that  property  to  a  rule  not  em- 
powered by  the  Constitution.  It  is  moreover  due  to  them  to 
say,  whatever  their  motives  may  have  been,  that  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  above,  were  not  then  known.  But 
justice  to  another  Representative  from  the  South  at  the  time, 
VOL.  u. — vo.  I.  2 
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who?e  desfiny  it  seems  to  have  been  in  botti  obambers  of  Con- 
gress to  encoonter  perilous  scenes,  and  sinoo  to  wield  the  sceptre 
of  the'chief-magistracywith  a  firm,  iinflinching  and  successful 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  trying  emergencies  of  state  as  well  as  appal- 
ing  personal  circumstances,  requires  it  to  be  said  that  his  heart 
did  not  quail,  nor  was  his  judgment  clouded,  before  the  terrors 
of  the  controversy  in  the  midst  of  which  he  stood  on  the  Missouri 
question.  John  Tyler  then  saw  the  distinctions  since  drawn 
by  the  Supreme  Court ;  then  eliminated  in  his  mind  the  true 
principles  of  the  Constitution  ;  then,  as  ever,  stood  by  those 
principles  as  the  only  ark  of  safety  in  the  storm  and  tempest 
of  civil  commotion  ;  and  then,  though  his  breast  heaved,  as 
was  its  wont  always,  with  the  throb  of  peace  and  union,  op- 
posed and  voted  against  the  Missouri  restriction.  In  this  age, 
when  conscience  yields  so  readily  to  corrupting  art  or  selfish 
designs,  it  gives  mo  pleasure  to  state  further  of  this  illustrious 
citizen,  that  in  all  the  course  of  his  long  and  varied  service 
to  his  country,  his  name  has  never  been  affixed  to  roll  or 
record,  stipulating  a  compromise  of  any  right,  or  of  any  princi- 
ple asserted  by  the  great  charter  of  the  government.  In  his 
stern  integrity  he  never  recognized  that  convenient  method  of 
avoiding  the  full  performance  of  those  strict  duties  imperative- 
ly exacted  of  him,  as  of  all  in  association  with  the  govern- 
ment, under  an  oath  to  the  Most  High.  Although  the  malico 
of  the  ambitious,  whose  purposes  he  thwarteJ,  may  have 
sought  to  detract  from  his  just  fame  ;  history  asserts  of  him  the 
truth,  that  ambition  never  lured  him  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude, nor  soiled  his  escutcheon. 

By  the  Missouri  adjustment  and  the  application  of  the  Mis- 
souri line  to  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  the  North  gained  from 
that  territory  to  their  sectional  interest,  notwithstanding  the 
local  law,  the  treaty  with  France,  and  the  Constitution,  all  the 
present  domain  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Washington,  Oregon,  Ne- 
braska, and  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas,  and  the  South  reserv' 
ed  to  themselves  only  that  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  In- 
dian Territory  west  of  Arkansas.  The  whole  was  slavehold- 
ing,  or  at  least  subject  to  the  local  law  itself  guaranteed  by  the 
treaty  with  France ;  yet  the  South  surrendered  to  the  North 
a  region  five  times  as  large  as  that  they  reserved  to  their  own 
institutions.  From  the  Virginia  cession  of  1784-'87,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  still  remained  to  be  admitted  as  non-slave- 
holding  States  ;  and  from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  North 
now  secured  an  extent  of  country  for  future  settlement,  capa- 
ble of  being  formed  into  twenty  additional  States  of  the  mag- 
nitude  of  Louisiana  proper.  With  these  overwhelming  ad- 
vantages in  a  sectional  view,  one  would  suppose  their  rapaci- 
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ty  would  have  been  satiated,  and  that  they  would  have  con- 
tinued ioflexible  on  the  Missouri  adjustment  as  the  basis  of 
their  conduct  We  are  no  little  surprised,  therefore,  when  we 
find  them  aft^r  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  in  March,  1836, 
standing  arrayed  in  solid  column  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
openly  disregarding  that  adjustment  and  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Arkansas  ;  nor  did  they  yield  to  the  admission  of  Ar- 
kansas as  a  slaveholding  fcState  on  June  15th,  1836,  until  si- 
multaneously providing  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  within 
SIX  months,  as  a  counter  non-slaveholding  State,  by  which 
provision  that  State  was  brought  into  the  Union  on  January 
26th,  1837. 

The  period  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  President  Tyler, 
on  March  1st,  1845,  and  of  the  introduction  of  Florida  to  the 
Union  under  the  same  executive  auspices,  on  March  3d,  1845, 
has  now  been  reached.  Reviewing  the  field  passed  over,  we 
find  the  Union  composed  of  twenty-six  States,  evenly  divided 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  consequently,  a  sec- 
tional equilibrium  in  the  Senate,  but  in  every  other  respect  a 
vast  disparity.  The  territory  reserved  to  the  South  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  afterward  under  the 
Missouri  adjustment,  with  the  admission  of  Florida,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  the  country  west  of  Ar- 
kansas, both  of  which  were  in  process  of  final  completion  and 
may  be  considered  as  accomplished,  was  fully  exhausted; 
whereas  to  the  North  remained  a  mighty  scope  for  future  en- 
largement, stretching  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  ocean ; 
and  they  held  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  had  played  with  the  South  for  sectional  equality  in  the 
Union,  and  meeting  an  easy  and  pliant  nature,  terminated  their 
game  by  winning  preponderance.  They  began  to  act  already, 
like  men  conscious  of  power,  and  who  love  authority  for  selfish 
ends,  regardless  of  principle.  But  the  North  had  not  as  yet 
become  so  far  developed  as  to  constitute  the  South  an  inferior 
opponent,  nor  had  the  South  lost  their  superiority  of  moral 
force  ;  and  there  were  minds  at  the  South  that  ill  brooked  the 
new  bearing  of  the  North.  The  restless  and  sagacious  genius 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  had  caught  the  portents  of  the  future ; 
resolved  the  questions  to  arise,  as  the  North  gathered  strength 
in  the  west  and  on  the  Pacific ;  and  sounded  the  alarm 
throughout  the  South,  The  movements  of  the  abolitionists  at 
the  North  had  increased  the  agitation  at  the  South.  A  grow- 
ing  tendency  toward  sectional  formation,  now  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  6is  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  North,  where  for  years 
it  had  been  progressing,  was  apparent ;  and  civil  commotion 
and  disunion  were  plainly  discernible  in  the  political  horo- 
aoope. 
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This  oroinons  condition  of  the  Republic,  present  and  pros- 
pe^tive,  was  readily  apprehended  by  President  Tyler,  and  be- 
came reduced  by  him  at  once  in  the  crucible  of  statesmanship. 
He  had  already  hammered  his»  vetoes  through  the  head  of  the 
bank,  and  destroyed  that  iniquity  forever  ;  redeemed  the  pros- 
trated credit  and  finances  of  the  government ;  relieved  the 
country  from  the  odins  state  of  bankruptcy  and  demoralization 
into  which  it  had  fallen  ;  terminated  the  Florida  war  by  a 
summer  campaign,  and  removed  the  hostile  Indians ;  settled 
the  northeast  boundary  difficulty,  and  all  other  matters  of 
variance  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  opened  the  fabulous  Orient 
to  our  commerce  through  the  treaty  he  formed  with  China. 
He  now  directed  his  energies  toward  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union.  It 
was  evident  these  high  objects  could  only  be  reached  through 
the  re-establishment  of  the  territorial  equilibrium  of  the  sec- 
tions, which,  in  itself,  was  only  attainable  through  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas. 

The  subject  considered  by  President  Tyler  was  not  that  re- 
garded by  the  "  mousing  politicians  "  of  that  day,  to  use  his 
own  expression  ;  nor  that  which  absorbs  the  attention  of  the 
selfish  and  aspiring  political  partisans  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  not  limited  by  him,  as  by  them,  to  the  one  idea,  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Union  through  the  form  of  the  Consti- 
tutioriy  but  without  the  Constitution  ;  nor  to  the  other  idea,  of 
the  preservation  of  party  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union^ 
through  a  compromise  of  the  Constitution  ;  but  it  was  broader 
and  deeper,  more  honest  and  more  manly,  and  embraced  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union,  or  conversely,  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution,  The  subject  stood  with  him 
as  it  did  with  the  Fathers,  alone  on  the  two  associated  and  in- 
separable ideas  linked  together  as  one  ;  arui  the  Union  stood 
with  him  as  it  stood  with  the  Fathers,  alone  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, AND   OTHER   THAN    THAT  IT  HAD   NO   FOUNDATION. 

In  addition  to  these  lofty  designs  connected  with  civil  tran- 
quillity, the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  contemplated  by 
President  Tyler  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  others  no  less 
consequential  to  our  domestic  relations,  as  well  as  to  our  for- 
eign aifairs,  blended  themselves  with  the  question.  Policy  in 
its  largest  sense,  searching,  profound,  and  towering  to  the  most 
elevated  heights  of  statesmanship,  dictated  the  movement. 
The  monopoly  of  the  cotton  plant  thus  to  be  acquired,  would 
subject  the  manufacturing  kingdoms  of  Europe  to  our  mer- 
cy;  hold  the  civilized  world  in  bonds  to  keep  our  peace; 
and  eventually  lead  to  our  acquisition  of  Cpiba.     Texas  and 
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Cabe,  united  with  Florida  and  Loni^ana,  would  landlock  the 
G-alf  of  Mexico,  and  shut  in  seourely  the  mouths  of  innumera- 
ble tributariee  flowing  from  all  directions,  watering  and  drain- 
ing inexhaustible  valleys  spreading  out  eastward  and  west- 
ward two  thousand  miles  to  the  Appalachian  and  Alleghany 
mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
other  hand ;  and  extending  northward  an  equal  distance  to  the 
lake  plateau,  already  teeming « with  human  life  and  human 
wealth,  and  capable  of  sustaining  in  luxurious  ease  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  people.  Such  were  the  elements  compos- 
ing the  grand  idea  of  Texas  annexation.  Firsts  to  equalize 
seotional  antagonisms,  whether  arising  in  prejudice  or  passion, 
in  differences  of  social  institutions  or  of  political  organizations ; 
as  thus,  to  enlarge  our  domain,  but  thereby  to  balance  sectional 
limits  ;  to  extend  our  domain,  but  thereby  to  balance  section- 
al powers ;  to  increase  our  resources,  but  thereby  to  balance 
sectional  interests ;  so  that  oppressive  sectional  majorities, 
wantoning  in  the  mad  exercise  of  authority,  tearing  the 
Constitution  into  shreds,  and  desecrating  the  Union,  should 
never  be  attainable;  but  permitting  the  confederacy  to  ex- 
pand State  by  State,  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding,  side 
by  side  in  amity  and  in  perpetuity  ;  second,,  to  establish 
peace  internally,  by  assuring  against  civil  discord,  not  through 
the  repression  of  overgrowing  forces,  but  by  bringing  coun- 
ter-forces into  equalizing  play  ;  and  externally,  by  effectually 
elosing  the  entrances  of  our  main  avenues,  and  by  grasping 
in  cotton,  the  raw  material  in  chief,  for  mEmufacturing  pur- 
poses, without  an  annual  supply  of  which  starvation  would 
visit  the  nations  ;  thus  reposing  the  country  in  all  its  industrial 
pursuits,  upon  the  undisturb^  basis  of  an  expanding  civili- 
zation, securing  individual  comfort  and  happiness  together 
with  general  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  not  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  terminating  in  unbounded  national  greatness 
and  glory. 

Texas,  after  nobly  struggling  for  years  against  the  tyranny 
of  Mexican  rule,  at  length,  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1836,  gallantly  won  her  independence  on  the  bloody  field 
of  San  Jacinto.  Santa  Anna,  the  dictator  of  Mexico,  having 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  general  rout  after  the  battle,  in  a 
treaty  made  with  the  President  of  Texas,  on  the  14th  day  of 
May  following,  stipulating  for  himself  and  his  government, 
solemnly  acknowledged  her  independence.  Afterward  the 
United  States,  Q-reat  Britain,  France  and  other  powers  recog- 
nized her  among  the  nations.  But  the  Mexican  tyrant  had 
no  sooner  recovered  his  liberty  and  his  government,  than  with 
his  usual  remorseless  treachery,  he  refused  to  abide  by  the 
Treaty  of  the  14th  of  May,  and  threatened  her  with  re-con- 
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quest.  Witii  a  9parte  and  scattered  population  dependent 
on  the  soil  hr  sudtenanca  and  support,  and  difBoolt  at  all 
times  of  concentration  in  force,  she  was  harassed  with  con- 
tinued alarm.  In  addition,  her  onhappiness  was  now  greatlj 
enhanced  by  the  artful  diplomacy  of  Qreat  Britain.  That 
avaricious  power,  it  was  perceived,  had  been  led  to  recognize 
her  independence  through  motives  of  self-interest,  rather  than 
those  of  magnanimity,  through  the  policy  of  firist  detaching 
her  from  Mexico,  and  then  of  grasping  her  to  herself.  To 
G-reat  Britain  her  value  would  have  been  incaloulable.  She 
lay  upon  the  map,  measuring  at  least  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles— covering  a  space  equal  to  that  of  the  Frenoh 
Empire  under  the  first  Napoleon ;  fix>nting  on  the  Q-ulf  of 
Mexico  three  hundred  miles ;  beginning  at  the  twenty ^sixth 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  reaching  the  forty*second  degree ; 
extending  from  the  Gulf,  between  the  Rio  Q-rande  skirting  her 
southern  and  southwestern  boundary  eighteen  hundred  miles, 
and  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivers  forming  her  eastern  and  norths 
eastern  boundary  six  hundred  miles,  and  thence  between  the 
department  of  Upper  California  as  then  known,  and  Nebraska  as 
then  known,  to  the  southern  line  of  Oregon  ;  and  consequently 
embracing,besides  Texas  proper,  one  third  of  what  is  now  known 
as  New  Mexico,  one  half  of  what  is  now  known  as  Kansas,  and 
a  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Utah.  She  possessed  along 
the  coast  a  cotton  and  sugar  region  of  inexhaustible  fertility, 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Virginia  ;  she  possessed  along  the  Sabine 
and  Red  rivers,  a  tobacco  and  grain  region,  of  unsurpassed 
productiveness,  as  large  as  the  State  of  New- York  ;  she  pos- 
sessed on  her  upper  streams,  and  stretching  to  the  mountains. 
Of  grass  and  grazing  region,  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  as 
large  as  Virginia  and  New- York  combined  ;  and  she  possessed 
a  mineral  region,  rich  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  interspersed  with  habitable  valleys,  as  large 
as  the  whole  of  New-England.  Great  Britain  clearly  saw 
that  with  such  a  country  subject  to  her  controlling  influenoes, 
or  under  her  power,  she  woald  no  longer  feel  the  fatal  mis- 
take she  committed  in  regard  to  negro  emancipation  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  that  she  would  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
the  United  States  for  the  support  of  her  manufacturing  inte- 
rests ;  and  further,  that  she  could  at  one  and  the  same  time 
draw  her  supplies  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  from  Texas, 
extend  her  dominion  over  Mexico,  and  break  down  republi- 
can institutions  and  republican  advancement  in  America. 
The  stakes  at  issue  were  great,  and  Lord  Palmerston  played 
the  game  with  marked  ability  and  oonsununate  adroitness. 
The  subtle  <<  coquetry'^  between  the  hero  of  San  Jaointo  and 
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hknself  oame  at  length  to  wear  the  appearsiiioe  of  something 
iBore  than  honesty,  to  the  iDfinite  ooocern  and  deep  mortification 
of  the  people.  And  yet  what  could  the  people  do  to  avert  the 
catastrophe  they  dreaded,  of  a  fettering  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  unless  they  aooepted  an  ecdless  and  perfectly  ex- 
hausting war  with  Mexico  and  the  frontier  Indians  ?  During 
the  ten  years  of  strife  already  endured,  agriculture,  their 
only  resource,  had  nearly  died  out,  and  the  public  treasury 
was  empty.  They  had,  moreover,  presented  themselves  to 
President  Van  Buren  for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and 
had  been  contemptuously  rejected.  They  knew  the  influences 
of  the  North  had  counselled  their  rejection,  and  that  nothing 
had  occurred  to  change  the  tone  of  those  influences.  Threat- 
ened with  invasion  from  Mexico ;  imperilled  by  British  diplo- 
macy ;  rejected  by  the  United  States ;  with  exhausted 
resources  and  spent  with  toil ;  such  was  the  situation  and 
condition  of  that  magnificent  State  and  brave  people  when 
President  Tyler  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  oiie,  the  relief 
of  the  other,  and  to  the  safety,  honor  and  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  enter  upon  the  political  de- 
tails of  the  question.  I  shall  address  myself  to  them  more 
at  large,  in  the  treatment  of  another  subject,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  appeared  in  March  last,  and  which  will  be  con- 
tinued as  reflection  matures  and  leisure  permits.  Suflict) 
it  to  say,  that  in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  annexation, 
the  stepe  taken  by  President  Tyler,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  indicate  his  thorough  appreciation  of  its  magnitude, 
import  and  consequence,  the  circumstances  surrounding  it, 
and  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
its  achievement  These  difficulties  rested  not  alone  with  the 
diplomatists  of  Great  Britain,  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Texas,  occupying  high  seats  in 
her  government,  and  enjoying  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  ;  they  were  still  more  formidable  ea^A  embarrassing  as 
they  were  presented  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  were 
the  North  hostile  to  the  admission  of  any  additional  slave 
States,  but  they  were  still  more  hostile  to  the  idea  of  being 
again  equalized  by  the  South  in  the  Union.  Nor  was  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  the  South,  under  the  control  of  their 
political  leaders,  intent  then,  as  now,  on  designs  of  mere  per- 
sonal selfishness,  would  come  up  to  the  question.  Parties 
stood  divide  between  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  one  side,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  already  refused  his  countenance  to  the 
movement,  and  Mr.  Clay  on  the  other  side,  who  was  intensely 
inimical  to  President  Tyler.     Through  the  bank  vetoes,  now 
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universally  applauded,  but  then  bitterly  denounced,  Presi- 
dent Tyler  stood  without  a  distinctive  party  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gress. He  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  determined,  with  Ro- 
man will  and  Roman  courage,  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  his  official  position,  in  view  of  the  immense  interests  in- 
volved, and  to  leave  the  rest  to  history  and  to  Gtxi.  He  called 
together  his  Cabinet ;  made  known  to  them  his  resolution  to 
bring  forward,  the  measures  ;  desired  from  each  one  a  candid  and 
decided  expression  of  sentiment  on  the  point,  and  as  to 
whether  he  would  unswervingly  advocate  the  policy;  and 
those  of  them  who  either  objected  to  the  -measure,  or  seemed 
disposed  to  halt  at  its  advocacy,  were  invited  to  resign. 
The  Cabinet  was  reconstructed  as  a  tJNrr.  Abel  P.  Upshur, 
that  man  of  spotless  virtue,  profound  learning,  high  courage, 
and  pure  principle — ^ioo  soon  lost  to  his  country — was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Navy  to  the  State  Department,  and  negotia- 
tions with  Texas,  through  her  minister,  the  accomplished  Van 
Zandt,  were  immediately  opened  at  Washington. 

The  news  of  the  movement  took  wing,  and  the  politicians 
were  thrown  into  confusion.  Mr.  Clay,  having  retired  from 
the  Senate,  was  quietly  awaiting  at  Ashland,  in  dignified 
retirement,  the  forthcoming  nomination  of  the  **  Whig  party," 
as  a  prelude  to  victory  over  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  and  of  his  in- 
duction into  the  chief-magistracy  on  the  4th  of  March,  1846. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  his  accustomed  smile  on  his  lips,  happily 
anticipating  his  restoration  to  popular  favor  through  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Clay,  equally  confident  of  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  party,  calmly  reposed  at  Kinderhook.  For  three 
years  past  they  had  held  the  leaders  of  their  respective  organ- 
izations tightly  braced  in  the  traces,  and  had  muzzled  the 
press  save  for  their  own  purposes.  The  administration,  during 
all  this  time,  had  been  attended  with  wanton  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  if  there  be  excepted  a  few  gallant  and  conscientious 
spirits  who  stood  by  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
styled  derisively  the  "  corporaPs  guard^^  and  a  single  news- 
paper of  limited  circulation,  called  the  "  Madisonian^^^  from 
which  all  patronage  had  been  carefully  removed  under  parti- 
san acts  of  Congress,  it  had  been  left  for  vindication  to  Time 
the  Retributor!  the  Rectifier!  the  Healer!  But  now  the 
press  had  broke  loose  from  its  fetters  in  various  directions, 
the  suppressed  sentiment  of  the  people  was  heard  giving 
voice,  and  dismay  and  terror  seized  the  hearts  at  Kinderhook 
and  Ashland.  It  soon  became  evident  to  Mr.  Clay,  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  for  the  one  to  sustain  the  measure 
and  the  other  to  oppose  it,  would  be  simply  to  insure  defeat 
to  the  latter.     That  either  both  must  sustain  it,  or  both  must 
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oppose  it.  That  if  both  sustained  it,  all  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  its  success  would  accrue  to  Mr.  Tyler  as  its  origina- 
tor and  mover  ;  and  he,  in  all  probability,  would  thereby  be 
constituted  a  dangerous  competitor,  first,  in  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  approaching  nominating  convention  of  the 
Democracy  at  Baltimore,  and  second,  without  that,  as  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  before  the  people  direct.  They  also  saw 
that  to  oppose  it  would  be  hazardous,  unless  done  concur- 
rently, and  with  unanimity  among  their  followers.  But  to 
oppose  it  was  deemed  best ;  and  how  to  engender  unanimity 
was  the  solitary  point  to  be  considered,  if  the  field  was  to  be 
occupied  by  themselves  alone  ?  Under  these  circumstances 
it  became  convenient  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  pay  a  visit  of 
courtesy  to  his  distinguished  rival  at  Ashland,  and  that  civ- 
ility of  course  had  to  be  returned  by  Mr.  Clay  to  Kinderhook. 
It  moreover  became  convenient  for  them,  shortly  afterward, 
to  prepare  and  publish,  each  on  the  same  day,  the  one  in  the 
Globe  journal,  and  the  other  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
Iptters  antagonistic  to  annexation. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  negotiations  between  Mr.  Upshur  and 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  went  on.  By  the  28th  day  of  February,  1 844, 
the  issues  raised  were  all  adjusted,  the  Conditions  to  be  observed 
were  all  settled,  and  the  treaty  itself,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Upshur,  stood  ready  for  the  copyist,  only  awaiting  his  la- 
bor,  and  the  signatures  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senate.  But  that  fatal  day  brought  with  it 
a  respite.  The  wonderful  powers  of  the  Princeton  steamship 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
chivalric  Stockton,  her  builder  and  commander,  had  engaged 
the  members  of  government  and  other  distinguished  function- 
aries, together  n*  ith  many  "  fair  women  and  brave  men,"  to 
honor  the  occasion  of  the  display.  The  sky  was  serene,  the 
air  was  calm,  and  "  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,"  when, 
with  the  closing  scene  and  the  setting  sun,  a  terrible  accident 
spread  disaster  around;  stilled  the  great  hearts  and  minds  of  Up- 
shur and  Gilmer  in  death ;  lost  to  President  Tyler  at  one  and  the 
same  time  his  most  precious  friends  and  his  most  cherished  offi- 
cers,and  plunged  the  nation  in  tears  and  mourning  for  two  of  their 
most  valuable  and  distinguished  citizens.  But  again  the  Cab- 
inet was  organized  ;  John  C.  Calhoun  became  the  successor  of 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  and  the  work  went  on.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  a  few  new  ideas  were  advanced  and  arranged ;  a 
few  alterations  and  additions  were  made  ;  the  forms  were  all 
completed,  and  on  April  22,  1Q44,  Mr.  Tyler  having  fully  per- 
formed his  duty  in  the  premises,  called  upon  the  Senate  to  do 
theirs,  by  confirming  the  treaty.     The  senators,  for  the  most 
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part  recreant  to  the  trust  of  patriotism,  bat  true  as  partieaQS 
to  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  ooosidered, 
only  to  reject  it. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  treaty  with  Texas,  was  in 
carious  contrast  with  that  previously  pursued  in  reference  to 
the  treaty  in  promotion  of  our  agriculturat  interests,  formed 
by  the  President  with  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein.  In  both 
oases,  it  is  only  too  true,  they  acted  rather  as  political  partisans 
than  as  grave  and  conscientious  patriots ;  and  in  both  cases 
they  dared  not  risk  the  popular  effect  of  a  confirmation  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Tyler.  But  in  respect  to  the  Zollvereia 
treaty,  they  apprehended  as  much  danger  from  the  people 
through  its  rejection,  as  through  its  confirmation.  The  very 
fact  of  its  rejection  would  have  brought  home  to  the  planters 
its  importance  to  their  interests,  and  would  have  invoked  their 
wrath  fluid  denunciation  against  the  Senate.  It  had  been 
fonned  in  secret,  as  it  could  only  have  been  formed,  looking  to 
the  antagonistic  influences  in  Europe,  and,  as  yet,  the  planters 
knew  nothing  of  its  provisions.  To  suspend  action  upon  it, 
therefore,  until  the  time  specified  for  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations expired,  would  be  to  maintain  the  veil  of  secrecy  over 
it,  and  to  bury  it  alive.  Thep  did  so  bury  it,  and  to  this 
day  the  planters  continue  in  blind  ignorance  of  the  most  conse- 
quential treaty  to  them  ever  made  by  the  Government^  with  an 
eye  spt daily  directed  to  their  welfare.  The  negotiations  with 
Texas,  on  the  contrary,  were  known  to  be  in  progress ;  \h» 
object  in  view  of  those  negotiations  was  known ;  the  people 
were  looking  on  the  whole  proceeding  with  the  deepest  con- 
cern, and  any  covert  attempt  at  its  suppression  would  have 
roused  indignation  throughout  the  land.  As  partisans,  under 
letters  of  instruction  from  their  chieftains,  daring  not  to  con- 
firm it,  they  determined  to  unite  their  forces  and  boldly  crush 
it  out  before  the  country.  It  is  useless  here  to  say  that  their 
efforts  signally  failed,  and  only  covered  its  perpetrators  with 
defeat  and  shame. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Fates  finally  wrought  through  the 
Texas  policy,  the  fall  of  Mr.  Clay  and  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  Tyler,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pictures  in  history.  The  one,  in  self-forgetfulncss  and  through 
selfish  disappointment,  had  denounced  Mr.  Tyler  as  <*  a  weak^ 
vacillating y  and  impotent  chief-magistrate  ;'*^  and  the  other 
had  smilingly  welcomed  that  dJenunciation,  and  shaken  hands 
with  the  passionate  traducerat  Ashland.  While  the  two  were 
arranging  for  ambitious  purposes  among  their  followers  in  pos- 
session of  Congress,  a  combined  opposition  against  the  admin- 
istration and  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  with  that  wicked 
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ioteDt  were  sknultaneously  preparing  and  publishing  their 
laiters  of  onslanght  in  the  Olobe  and  National  InieUigencerj 
as  the  kading  organs  of  their  partisanst  Heaven  was  raising 
up  to  the  cause  of  the  country  and  to  the  side  of  President 
Tyler,  two  men  no  less  extraordinary  and  popnlar  in  their  re* 
spective  spheres,  and  npon  whom  ambition  no  longer  operated, 
the  one  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  but  each  eqnally 
earnest  and  emphatic,  and  prompted  equally  by  the  loftiest 
considerations  of  national  saifety  and  prosperity.  These  tuH> 
wun  were  Andrew  Jackson  and  Nicholas  Biddle,  The  voice 
of  the  latter,  it  is  true,  was  drowned  in  the  clamor  of  section^ 
aiism  raised  by  his  old  adherents  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Clay,  upon 
his  Texas  manifesto  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  and  who 
received  the  nominationr  of  the  Nalional  Republicans  anoong 
^m  on  the  second  of  May  following.  But  the  voice  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  as  that  of  a  tried  leader,  whether  as  warrior 
or  whether  as  civilian,  who  always  knew  vrhere  danger  threat* 
ened  and  the  path  to  victory,  never  passed  unheeded  by  the 
Densocracy.  Through  it,  at  this  juncture,  many  were  brought 
to  reflection,  and  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  occupied  a 
position  in.  the  rear  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the  North,  and  one,  at  the 
same  time,  absolutely  fatal  to  hope  at  the  South.  About  this 
period  it  was  also  seen  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler,  althou^ 
not  numerous,  yet  held,  in  all  probability,  the  balance  of 
power  in  several  States ;  and  that  in  a  single-handed  contest 
between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  through  their  affilia- 
tions and  antipathies  of  1840,  they  would  prefer  the  former  to 
tile  latter.  Under  these  circumstances,  thoughtful  men,  to  se- 
enre  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  nomination,  and  the  support 
of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler,  in  behalf  of  a  different  candidate, 
resolved  upon  the  two  thirds  rule,  and  made  known  the  fact  to 
Mr.  Tyler.  He  determined  to  assure  himself  of  these  results,  and 
discovering  that  his  old  "  State-Rights  Republican  Ghiurd?^ 
were  disposed  to  waver  through  the  idea  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination,  called  them  together  in  separate  convention,  upon 
his  own  name,  and  in  that  manner  held  tl^m  in  readiness  for 
a  decisive  charge  after  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Conven* 
tion.  On  the  13th  day  of  May  the  Democratic  Convention 
aseembled ;  the  two  thirds  rule  was  applied ;  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  discarded  ;  James  K.  Polk  was  nominated ;  and  Mr.  Tyler, 
withdrawing  his  name  from  before  the  people,  hurled  his 
"  Guardj^^  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  Mr.  Polk,  upon 
the  columns  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  thus,  while  prostrating  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  struck  down  Mr.  Clay,  retribuiively  for  the  Missouri 
Restriction^  for  the  rejection  of  Texas,  fur  the  suppression  of 
the  ZoUverein  tt^atp,  and  for  the  bunk,  tariff  and  internal 
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improvement  iniqmlies  against  the  South,  the  Constitution^ 
and  the  country^^no  morb  to  rise,  neither  op  them,  forever. 

Nor  was  the  movemeat  for  Texas  lost.  Sixteea  Senators, 
among  whom  James  Buohanan  was  prominent,  stood  firm  by 
the  treaty  ;  and  when  Congress  adjourned,  after  its  rejection  by 
the  Clayites  and  Van-Barenites,  the  members  returned  to  their 
oonstitaenoies,  to  find  the  Democratio  masses  up  in  arms  in 
favor  of  immediate  annexation.  With  them  the  question  soon 
became  the  most  prominent  in  the  presidential  campaign. 
Discovering  this.  President  Tyler  and  Mr.  Calhoun  lost  no  time 
in  assuaging  the  mortified  pride  of  Texas,  consequent  on  the 
rejection  of  the  treaty,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  re-open- 
ing the  subject.  These  preliminary  steps  being  taken,  on  the 
reassembling  of  Congress  the  President  urged  upon  their  wis- 
dom instantaneous  action.  It  was  equally  plain  that,  under 
the  renewed  energies  and  artifices  of  British  diplomacy,  Texas 
would  be  lost  to  the  Union  with  further  delay,  and  that  tlie 
next  movement  in  the  direction  of  annexation,  to  be  success* 
ful,  must  originate  with  that  branch  of  the  government  where- 
in objection  had  resided.  These  suggestions  of  the  President, 
now  that  mere  political  issues  had  ceased  to  operate,  were  fa- 
vorably received  by  Congress.  The  measure  came  up  in  va- 
rious shapes,  but  finally  assumed  the  form  of  Joint  Resolu» 
tionSf  to  be  approved  by  the  President  and  by  Texas.  These 
Resolutions  passed  through  both  Houses  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1845,  were  on  that  day  approved  by  President  Tyler, 
were  by  him  despatched  by  special  hand  to  Texas,  and  as  far 
as  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  the  LONE  STAR  blended  her  rays  with 
those  in  the  lustrous  galaxy  of  the  UNION. 

By  the  resolutions  of  annexation  it  was  provided,  among 
other  things,  to  satisfy  the  North,  that  the  Missouri  line  as  a 
recognized  compact  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  acted  upon  and 
acquiesced  in  for  twenty-five  years,  and  as  received  and  es- 
tablished bylaw,  unreversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be 
accepted  and  applied  ;  and  second,  to  satisfy  the  South,  that  five 
States  might  be  formed  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas. 

Thus  the  present  and  prospective  territorial  equilibrium  of  the 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  sections,  so  long  fluctuating, 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  the'country,  was  secured  ;  thus  the  per- 
manent peace,  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  Confederacy 
were  assured,  and  thus  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  were 
established  on  a  firm,  just,  and  lasting  foundation.  It  will  be, 
however,  our  sad  and  painful  task  hereafter,  to  trace  the  man- 
ner   in  which  this  noble,  well-considered,  and  far-reaching 
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Btatefimandiip  of  President  Tyler  became  subverted  by  and 
through  the  vain,  thoughtless,  and  short-sighted  policy  that 
followed  after.  "  Python." 


ABT.  n -SAMUEL  NOTT,  OF  MASSACHPSEHS,  ON  "EUBOPEAN  EX- 
PERIMENTS WITH  SEEFDOM." 

Just  ten  years  since,  we  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  we 
took  the  ground,  that  "the  liberation  of  the  white  slaves  of 
Europe  was  an  experiment  that  had  failed,  by  remitting  the 
wnancipated  slaves  to  the  evils  of  free  competition  and  the 
dominion  of  skill  and  capital,  which  was  a  more  cruel  form  of 
servitude  than  domestic  slavery."  The  article,  "  Slavery 
Justified,"  to  be  found  m  the  appendix  to  "  Sociology  for  the 
South f^^  is  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  allude.  Our  theory  has 
become  the  doctrine  of  all  Southern  pro-slavery  men  ;  has  met 
with  some  approval  at  the  North,  and  with  no  attempt  at 
refutation  in  either  Europe  or  the  North.  Two  English  trav- 
ellers, and  two  leading  English  reviewers,  have  noticed,  not 
unfavorably,  our  work.  But  they  have  said  little  about  it,  and 
have  dismissed  it  with  as  much  expedition  as  if  they  were 
handling  a  hot  potato,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  since  the  South 
had  hitherto  borrowed  all  its  thought  from  free  society,  it 
would  never  dare  to  break  from  its  bondage,  and  think  for 
itself. 

The  silent  contempt  affected  by  the  press  and  the  rostrum 
would  have  stifled  our  doctrine  in  the  bud,  had  not  the  seed 
sown  by  us  sprung  up  and  borne  fruit  in  their  midst.  Part 
of  that  seed,  planted  on  the  thorny  soil  of  Massachusetts,  has 
borne  the  splendid  fruit  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
essay.  We  welcome  Mr.  Nott  as  our  disciple.  As  a  writer, 
he  is  suggestive,  bold,  original,  and  candid.  He  will  not,  it 
is'true,  "call  a  spade  a  spade,"  not  from  fear,  but  because  it 
is  the  fashion  in  Boston  to  employ  language  to  conceal  one's 
thoughts.  This  is  an  admirable  fashion  for  those  who  have 
no  thoughts  to  conceal,  and  who  thereby  succeed  in  palming 
off  eccentricity  or  affectation  for  genius  and  originality.  Mr. 
Everett  is  an  exception  to  the  mystical  school.  He  has  been 
stuflBng  himself  with  books  from  infancy,  and  has  not  had  a 
spare  moment  to  digest  and  assimilate  what  he  has  swallowed. 
He  is  an  ornament  to  his  country,  for  he  is  her  best  scholar. 
Nay,  more,  he  is  her  best  orator,  and  fully  comes  up  to  De- 
mcithenes'  definition,  that  in  oratory,  "manner  is  every- 
thing." As  a  writer,  Mr.  Everett  belongs  to  the  Euphonius 
school,  of  which  N.  P.  Willis  is  the  illustrious  head. 

Now,  Mr.  Nott  is  really  a  strong  man,  and  need  not  affect 
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tbe  mystioinn  i»f  BmenoD,  nor  Ihe  roelliflaoas  verbiage  cf 
Willis,  to  enlist  iotereet  and  eomfnand  aiteotioB. 

He  is  the  advocate  of  universal  slavery,  and  thinly  veils  his 
true  meaning  under  the  phrases  "  too  firee  a  freedom,"  '^  bonds 
make  free,"  '*an  ameliorated  slavery,"  "mutual  bonds,"  &c. 

He  proves  at  length,  and  conclusively,  that  the  experiment 
of  free  society  has  proved  a  failure  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
"  miserable  masses"  are  "  put  to  labor"  of  a  more  intolerable 
character  than  that  endured  by  their  servile  ancestry. 

He  very  truly  maintains,  that  the  social  reformers  of 
America  and  Europe  (there  are  none  in  the  South)  are  trying 
to  reinstate  slavery,  disguised  only  under  new-fangled  names, 
and  sayS)  with  regard  to  these  reformers  (whose  name  is 
legicHi),  "  names  do  not  alter  things."  "  Fraternity," 
"  equality,"  "  socialism,"  he  now  holds,  as  we  have  long  held, 
are  but  new  names  for  their  proposed  schemes  of  servitude. 

He  concludes  the  chapter  we  shall  cite,  by  holding  out  the 
expectation,  that  if  we  of  the  South  will  modify  and  amelio- 
rate negro-slavery,  mankind  at  large  will  follow  our  example, 
and  enslave  the  "  miserable  masses"  of  the  whites. 

Mr.  Nott  writes  the  true,  and  only  true,  defence  of  slavery. 
It  is  an  essential  element  of  all  old  societies,  or  it  is  a  noxious 
institution,  which  should  be  banished  from  all  societies.  Free 
society  and  slave  society,  so  opposite  in  their  characters,  can- 
not  both  be  natural  and  rightful.  To  defend  slavery,  we  must 
assail  and  convict  universal  liberty ;  any  other  mode  of  de- 
fence is  absurd,  and  tacitly  admits  slavery  to  be  wrong,  by 
admitting  that  free  society  is  right. 

The  South  is  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Nott,  and  we 
hope  his  work  will  be  universally  read  and  studied. 

There  are  some  righteous,  even  in  the  Bay  State.  Eev. 
Nehemiah  Adams'  ^^Souih'Side  View  of  Slaverpy'^  is  an  excel- 
lent work,  and  a  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Boston,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  letter  approving  of  the  renewal  of  the  slave  trade. 
If  they  will  introduce  African  slavery  at  the  North  (which 
they  will  do  certainly  in  less  than  twenty  years),  may  we  not 
continue  the  Union  a  while  longer  ?  Or,  has  the  extravagance 
of  the  Federal  Government  already  become  intolerable  ?  If 
Congress  were  to  increase  all  salaries  in'  proportion  as  they 
have  increased  their  own,  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would,  and  should,  ensue. 

Mr.  Nott's  work  is  entitled  ^^  Slavery  and  the  Remedy t'^''  and 
may  be  had  from  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New- York. 

We  annex  the  whole  of  the  sixth  chapter,  not  merely  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  author,  but  because  of  its  truthfulness  and 
ability : 
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I  DO  iMt  forget  Che  rebuke  to  which  I  expose  myself ;  the  popular  bftn  of  the  Nine- 
(eefith  eentury  upon  the  claim  of  bonda  to  make  free — uf  an  ameliorated  slayerj 
intiead  of  onconditional  abolition  ;  ae  if  there  were  some  magic  in  the  number 
of  the  age.  The  Nineteenth  century  indeed  I  And  what  is  there  in  that  charmed 
nwaber  whioh  can  deliTer  it  from  the  lessons  of  all  preceding  centuries — from 
leamiBg  its  wisdom  from  all  time  ?  which  forbids  it  to  read  the  ripened  history 
of  agea,  and  to  find  therein  the  lessons  of  present  wisdom  :  made  plain  as  prov- 
erbs to  the  intuition  of  the  age,  though  it  were  in  such  words  as  ours  :  ^onds 
Miake  free  :  Be  not  too  free.  The  Nineteenth  century  is  not  to  be  controlled 
in  the  teetimony  it  bears,  in  the  direction  it  gives.  Instead  of  nequirins  uncou- 
ditioBal  emanolpatioji,  it  may  be  found,  when  its  voice  is  fully  and  rightly 
heard,  to  require  bonds  retained  as  well  as  loosed.  The  Christian  philanthro- 
pist must  trace  modern  evils  to  their  sources;  must  receive  modem  wisdom  in 
Its  fullness,  from  the  contributions  of  all  times.  When  the  river  has  refused  and 
east  off  the  streams  from  every  spring-bead  and  lake,  it  is  but  a  cupfull  or  a 
drop.  Whatever  heedless  philanthropy  there  be,  boasting  itself  of  new  wisdom, 
is  itself  "  behind  the  times."  They  only  who  welcome  the  lessons  of  experience 
here  the  true  wisdom  of  the  age. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  oj  cure.  The  abolition  of  serfdom* 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  wanted,  nevertheless,  important 
elements  of  Christian  wisdom.  "  The  misery  of  tlie  masses,"  and  the  concur- 
rent misery  of  property  and  capital ;  nay,  the  very  chaos  of  society  ;  the  mu- 
tual snffenng  of  all  classes,  and  the  dread  of  coming  evils,  making  men's  minds 
to  fiul  for  fear,  do  but  confirm  the  assertion :  Bonds  make  free.  Too  free  a  free- 
dom was  bestowed  upon  lords  and  serfs  together  ;  too  many  bonds 'were  loosed 
for  the  well-being  of  either,  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  Serfs  and  lords 
would  have  been  mutually  more  free  if  they  had  been  mutually  more  bound.  Let  not 
the  paradox  be  hastily  discarded. 

Before  loosing  all  bonds,  whether  of  master  or  slave,  the  Nineteenth  century 
should  ask  of  the  centuries  which  have  gone  before,  whether,  in  solving  its 
great  problem,  the  preventive  ounce  may  not  prevail  against  the  pound  which 
modem  Europe  shows  hindering  or  baming  cure.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  serfdom  of  the  middle  ages  did,  in  degree,  provide  food,  and  raiment, 
and  shelter,  and  safety,  to  the  mass,  in  exchange  lor  labor,  the  degree  varying 
aeeordiog  to  the  interests  and  character  of  the  lord  ;  that  serfdom  gave  some 
blessings  which  mere  freedom  would  take  away ;  that  it  required  and  even  se- 
cured some  duties  from  the  lords,  which  an  inconsiderate  release  might  leave  in 
negleet.  If  those  mutual  obligations  which  bind  together  the  high  and  the  low, 
be  disregarded,  the  presumptuous  franchise  will  destroy  itself.  The  iniquity 
and  the  folly  will  be  visited  on  successive  generations.  There  will  be  "  raisera-  • 
ble  masses,**  baffling  relief,  because  too  litUe  "  held  to  labor,"  and  too  little  sus- 
tained by  the  laborer's  hire  ;  and  miserable  property,  also,  a  miserable  heredi- 
tary or  moneyed  aristocracy,  because  property  and  rank  did  not  cherish  labor, 
did  not  benent  and  comfort  the  laborer.  In  a  word,  society  will  be  less  free  for 
the  want  of  mutual  bonds.  An  onnee  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  enslave  him  to  the 
**  misery  of  the  masses  "  of  the  Nincteentli  century — to  want  and  wo.  In  giv- 
ing freedom  to  the  master,  be  sure  that  you  do  not  enslave  him  to  possessions 
which  curse  the  possessor.  Be  sure,  in  your  zeal,  that  you  do  not  take  away 
from  the  slave  tlie  points  of  well-being  which  his  very  slavery  secures ;  nor 
from  the  master  the  salutary  obligations  of  his  lot.  I>o  not  release  the  slave 
without  providing  for  his  future  support  by  his  labor ;  nor  the  master,  without 
reouiring  him  to  yield  that  support  yir  labor. 

The  great  social  law  of  mutual  interdependence  cannot  change — cannot  be 
broken  with  impunity  by  the  master  more  than  by  the  slave  ;  by  property  and 
capital  more  than  by  labor.  The  law  and  the  penalty  are  divinely  declared  in 
the  imprecation  of  the  Prince  of  Uz  ;*  "  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  the  fur- 
rows thereof  complain  ;  if  I  have  eaten  the  fruit  thereof  without  money,  or  have 
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caused  the  owners  tbemof  to  lose  their  life ;  let  thistles  grsw  instead  of  wheat, 
and  cockle  instead  of  barley ;" — in  the  prophet's  warning  :•  **  Hear  ye  this,  ve 
which  oppress  the  poor,  which  cmsh  the  needy  ;  the  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by 
His  holiness  that,  lo !  the  days  shall  come  npon  yon,  that  He  will  take  yon 
awsy  "wi^h  hooks,  and  yonrposterity  with  fish-hooks  ;^ — in  the  apoetle^s  dennn- 
ciation  :t  **  Go  to  now,  ye  nch  men,  weep  and  howl,  for  your  miseries  that  shall 
come  upon  yon.  Tour  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth- 
eaten.  Your  gold  and  your  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a 
witness  against  you,  ana  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Behold  the  hire  of 
the  laborers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by 
fraud,  crieth,  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ear 
of  the  Lord  Gbd  of  Sabaoth.*'  The  presuntptwms  franchise  destroyt  ittdf. 
Surely  the  abolition  of  serfdom  wanted  some  elements  of  Christian  wisdom  when 
it  made  property  too  free  of  obligation  to  maintain  labor,  and  labor  too  free  on 
obligation  to  sustain  property  ;  and  **  miserable  masses,*'  and  property  encum- 
ber^ with  woes  and  fears,  have  been  the  consequence. 

Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  illustrations  required,  there  are  some 
obvious  points  in  the  condition  of  Europe  as  connected  with  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  to  which  we  shall  do  well  if  we  take  heed  in  attempting  a  remedy  for 
American  slavery.  In  avoiding  the  points  in  which  Christian  Europe  has  failed, 
We  may  find  the  true  amelioration,  the  rightly- regulated  freedom,  the  very 
method  of  well-being,  the  preventive  ounce,  against  miseries  which  cannot  be 
weighed.t 

Looking,  then,  to  the  European  experiment,  what  learn  we  for  our  guid- 
ance? 

And  first,/rom  France?  from  her  condition  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  pro- 
ducing that  revolution,  with  its  horror  and  dismay  ?  the  miseries  of  the  low, 
and  the  still  greater  miseries  of  men  of  high  estate  ?  from  the  imperfect  remedy 
under  the  consulate  and  empire  ?  under  the  restored  dynasty  of  1816  ?  under 
the  revolution  of  1830  ?  under  the  volcano  and  burning  lava  of  1848,  with  all  its 
issues  and  uncertainties  ?  Whatever  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  who  can  fail 
to  trace  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
lord  and  the  serf,  as  they  were  sixty  years  aaro,  and  in  all  their  varied  forms,  up 
to  the  present  hour,  to  that  too  free  a  freedom  which  for  some  centuries  took 
place  of  the  ancient  serfdom,  of  the  muttuU  bonds,  which,  with  many  evils,  had 
secured  some  blessings  unto  all?^ 

Whatever  difficulties  may  belong  to  a  subject  so  variously  related,  we  may 
confidently  refer  the  destitution  and  misery  of  the  lower  orders  in  France,  before 
the  revolution,  and  of  course  the  subsequent  miseries  of  the  higher,  in  part,  to 
the  too  great  freedom  of  the  lords  to  live  where  they  pleased,  and  how  they  pleased, 
without  regarding  in  their  place  and  expenditure  the  advantage  of  the  laborers 
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t  The  refbnl  to  entertain  the  qae«tion  of  irell>belng,  and  the  in<dttfng  on  the  ahaolute 
and  immediate  abolition  of  slaverj,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  atranM  projer.ta 
for  relief  which  the  disastrouii  issue  of  the  European  experiment  has  called  forth ;  in  view 
of  the  ntw  slavtry  proposed  in  remedj  of  the  *'  miserj  of  the  mas^e'."  8tr«nge  to  nee  !  At 
the  rerj  moment  woen  we  aie  so  urgent  for  unconditional  emancipation  in  America,  the 
miseries  of  the  free  in  Europe  are  looking  for  relief  to  new  forms  of  servitude.  The  great 
problem  of  £nrop**an  rerolutionlsts  is,  How  to  provide  for  unenslaved  maaMt  by  tntlav 
%ng  them  again .' — what  new  chains  to  impose  in  order  to  Mcure  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple! •  •  •  Strange  to  see !  In  countries  more  favorably  situated  for  emancipation  than 
our  own  ;  where  there  was  neither  incongeniality  of  race,  nor  floods  of  immigrating  labor  ; 
neither  the  difficulty  found  bj  the  negro  in  connection  with  the  Saxon  from  the  flrst,  nor 
the  new  flood  of  Saxon  and  Celt  upon  the  fields  of  toil,  personal  freedom  has  ended  in  such 
*^  misery  of  the  masses,"  in  such  horrible  and  general  destitution,  as  makes  men  ask  for 
bonds  in  order  to  an  available  freedom;  and  in  such  miserv  of  an  hereditary  and  moneyed 
aristocracj  also;  in  such  diflleulties,  and  overthrows,  and  anxieties  and  dismiy,  as  have 
made  the  whole  world  ^tand  aghast.  How  significant  the  sanction  to  the  demand ! — ^B«  not 
too  free :  Bonds  make  f^ee, — found  in  the  new  and  mistaken  slavery,  in  place  of  the  too  free 
personal  freedom  which  preceded.  Names  do  not  alter  things.  Words  of  freedom  cannot 
make  the  modern  devices  other  than  a  new  slavery  in  remedy  of  the  ill^  brought  in  by  ftee- 
dom  too  absolut'lj  aboli:died — of  ihe  evlN  of  too  nree  a  freedom.  Under  the  pUnsible  names 
of  fraternity,  equality,  socialism,  what  is  called  for  but  regulation,  restriction,  direction, 
bondtf  in  regard  to  labor,  time,  place,  capital,  property,  hitherto  too  free  ? 
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<m  the  soil ;  ezpeauiiDg  in  the  luxury  mid  diseipatian  of  the  capital  the  frorti  of 
labor,  instead  o(  with  the  laborer,  in  joet  payment,  and  generous  overeieht  and 
care ;  and  to  the  uncertain  and  oppressive  taxation,  and  restrained  and  disooor- 
aged  industry  of  this  neglected  peasantry.  No  wonder  that  misery  ripened  upon 
the  poor  and  the  rich  together,  when  the  sweat  of  the  brow  could  no  longer  earn 
breM,  and  the  cries  of  *'  hire  kept  back  by  fraud  "  had  "  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth."  In  1789,  the  rural  laborer  of  France  was  de- 
elared  by  Arthur  Young  to  be  seventy-six  per  cent  poorer  than  that  of  England ; 
the  French  peasant  not  one  fourth  as  well  provided  as  the  English  peasant ; 
*'lees  at  his  ease,  worse  fed,  worse  lodged,  worse  clothed — reminding  one  of 
the  miseries  of  Ireland."*  How  soon  followed  the  reverses  due  to  negleetfhl 
and  unjust  property  and  capital,  until  they  were  "  fished  with  ho^ks,**  and  pos- 
terity, and  agam  posterity,  "  with  fish-hooks,"  for  the  violation  of  the  great  so- 
cial law  of  mutual  interdependence  among  men ! 

The  like  connectioo  is  to  be  traced  in  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  comparable  in 
178d  with  the  miseries  of  France,  and  seventy-six  per  cent  below  the  miseries 
of  England ;  for  why,  then,  for  why  continmng  and  growing  until  now  ?  For 
why  ?  if  not  because  property  and  capital  have  not  performed  their  fanctiont 
for  labor,  and  because  labor  has  not  performed  its  duty  to  property  and  capital  f 
or,  fixing  upon  two  obvious  points  ;  in  part,  because  Ireland  was  not  blessed 
with  either  advantage  of  the  "  poor  Jaws"  of  Elizabeth,  viz. :  provision 
for  the  absolutely  needy  and  incapable,  and  the  demand  of  labor  from  those 
able  to  work ;  and  in  part  because  non-residence  has  defrauded  labor  of  both 
wages  aod  care.  Thus  those  whom  property  and  capital  have  forsaken,  and 
who  have  also  been  idle  and  negligent  themselves,  have  perished  by  thousands 
almost  without  hope  of  relief^  and  the  abused  property  and  capital  are  cankered 
in  the  hands  of  their  possessors,  and  "cat  their  flesh  as  it  were  fire."  An  im- 
poverished tenantry  must  make  an  impoverished  aristocracy.  The  "  evictions'^ 
of  miserable  thousands,  and  the  horrors  of  enraged  hunger ;  valueless  estates, 
or  estates  to  which  assassination  and  murder  are  entailed,  may  be  referred,  in 
part,  to  too  many  bonds  loosed — too  few  bonds  retained  ^ 

That  the  principles  of  Irish  misery  may  be  the  more  manifest  it  stands  %n 
ttriking  contrast  with  Irish  well-bcingt  where  for  many  generations  property  and 
capital  have  been  faithful  to  tiieir  functions ;  where  pay  has  provided  and  re- 
warded labor,  and  where  labor  also  has  been  rendered  for  pay.  Happily  the 
experiment  of  James  1.  has  been  called  up  to  give  wisdom  to  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tuiy  for  the  recovery  of  an  afflicted  and  desolate  people,  on  the  better  princi- 
ple of  keeping  on  the  soil,  and  restoring  thereon  a  ruined  peasantry,  instead 
of  substituting  another  people  in  their  place. 

**  It  is  now  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  years,"  says  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
**  since  a  sovereign  of  this  country,  desirous  of  making  a  settlement  in  Ireland, 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  city  of  London.  He  invited  their  co-operation  in 
restoring  what  were  then  called  the  ruinated  cities  of  Londonderry  and  Coleraine. 
If  there  be  any  party  in  this  country  which  has  reason  to  look  back  Wi^th  pride 
on  Ireland,  and  its  connection  with  Ireland,  it  is  the  city  of  London.  It  is  the 
city  of  London  which  has  done  more  than  parliament  or  proprietors  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  that  country ;  which  has  forgotten  the  consideration  of 
temporary  gain,  which  has  foregone  present  interest,  which  has  sought  a  com- 
pensation for  these  sacrifices,  by  promoting  the  permanent  wel&re  of  the  dis  - 
triet  with  which  it  was  connected.  I  hope  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  that  the  city  of  London  may  be  enabled  again  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  that  country.  It  will  act  now  upon  other  views,  more  liberal,  more 
comprehensive  than  before.  It  will  not  seek,  as  it  heretofore  did,  to  expel  the 
nttives  from  the  soil.  It  will  seek  to  elevate  their  character,  to  encourage  their 
industry,  to  find  for  them  permanent  employment,  to  instil  the  principles  of 
order,  of  respect  for  the  laws,  of  submission  to  authority  "  "  But  for  Ulster," 
says  the  London  Times^  commenting  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  but  for  Ulster,  we 
should  scarcely  have  hope.  The  estates  of  the  city  of  London  are  an  oasis  m 
that  social  ana  almost  physical  waste.  The  cost  of  the  plantation  probably  did 
not  exceed  the  contributions  of  London  alone,  to  one  yearns  expense  of  the 

*  Wealth  of  Nstiona,  Book  m.,  Chap.  n. 
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BfeTolotioiiary  war.  Bat  the  work  still  endares,  flourishes  snd  expands.  *  * 
It  bids  fiur  to  last  otit  the  world,  so  that  to  the  end  of  time  a  cnltivated  eonntry 
and  a  prosperoiis  people  wiJl  be  a  living  record  of  the  phintation  of  Ulster  nn- 
der  James  1/* 

If  the  peasantry  of  England  might  be  deserredly  ranked  Ikr  above  that  of 
Prance  in  1789,  or  of  Ireland  at  this  moment,  there,  also,  without  question, 
those  mutual  bonds  needful  to  make  freedom  avail  to  the  personal  and  social 
well-being  of  all  classes,  fail  in  degree,  while,  nevertheless,  the  bette»  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  in  EngUnd,  and  of  England  on  the  whole,  is  due  in  part  to 
mutual  bonds  retained.  There  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  connected  with  the 
'*  poor  laws'*  of  Elizabeth,  whether  a  too  certain  and  easy  claim  upon  the  prop- 
erty and  capitis  of  the  country  may  not  in  some  degree  have  promoted  the 
pauperism  for  which  they  intended  only  to  provide ;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  those  laws,  along  with  a  better  encouraged  industry,*  wene  bonds  on 
property  and  capital— on  the  aristocracy,  on  the  masters  in  fiivor  of  the  re- 
leased serfs  of  earlier  times ;  such  as  have  made  the  peasantry  of  England  for  cen- 
turies, in  better  condition  than  that  of  either  France  or  Ireland.  This  advantage 
is  due  partly  to  direct  relief,  partly  to  an  indirect  influence  stimulating  the 
people  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  tendency  of  this 
tax  upon  pro|>erty  to  prevent  non-residenoe,  to  promote  residence,  and  thus  to 
add  sympathy,  and  counsel,  and  care,  and  voluntary  aid,  and  an  advantageous 
expenditure  to  the  provision  furnished  directly  by  the  laws. 

If  this  assertion  be  just,  how  much  more  would  its  justice  appear,  if,  with 
the  bonds  on  property  and  rank,  there  had  been  enforced  the  bonds  on  labor 
also,  for  which  uiose  same  "  laws  of  Elisabeth"  provided.  In  the  words  of 
Blackstone,  their  object  was,  not  only,  *■*  First,  t-o  raise  competent  sums  for  the 
necessary  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  old  and  blind,  and  such  other,  being 
poor  and  not  able  to  work,"  but,  also  **  Secondly,  to  provide  work  for  such  as  are 
able  and  cannot  get  employment;"  or,  in  other  woros,  **to  relieve  the  impotent 
poor,  and  them  only,  and  to  find  employment  for  such  as  are  able  to  work." 
"  But  this  latter  part  of  the  duty,"  adds  Blackstone,  "  which  according  to  the 
wise  regulations  of  this  salutary  statute,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
other,  is  now  most  shamefully  neglected,  "t  If  both  parts  had  been  duly  ob- 
served, how  truly  would  there  have  been  mutual  bonds  on  property  and  labor, 
that  both  might  have  been  thereby  more  free ;  a  substitute  for  the  advantages 
of  serfdom,  and  the  care  of  the  monasteries,  by  which  all  tl^e  members  of  so- 
ciety would  have  benefitted,  worthy  the  commendation  of  the  great  commen- 
tator on  the  English  law.  "  A  plan  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, more  humane  and  beneficial  than  even  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  mil- 
lions, by  affording  them  the  means,  with  proper  industry,  of  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing themselves  ;"|  the  whole  on  the  great  principle  of  these  papers,  of  mutual 
bonds  in  order  to  mutual  freedom,  thus  stated  by  Blackstone  in  connection 
with  these  laws  of  Elizabeth  :  *'  There  is  not  a  more  necessary,  or  more  certain 
maxim  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  society,  than  that  every  individual 
must  contribute  his  share,  in  order  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  ;  and 
surely  they  must  be  very  deficient  in  sound  policy  who  suffer  one  half  of  a 
parish  to  continue  idle,  dissolute  and  unemployed,  and  at  length  are  amazed  to 
nnd  that  the  industry  of  the  other  half  is  not  able  to  maintain  the  whole." 

The  lesson  is  plain.  What  might  have  been  done  easily  with  the  ounces, 
has  become  impossible  since  they  have  grown  to  pounds  and  to  tons.  Or, 
varying  the  figure,  what  might  have  been  done  with  the  sapling,  is  impossible 
with  the  full-grown  and  gigantic  trunk.  What  Europe  could  have  prevented 
by  due  bonds  on  property  and  labor,  when  both  were  in  the  manageable  state 
of  the  middle  ages — what  she  might  have  done  by  an  ameliorated  serfdom — 
must  be  utterly  beyond  her  power  when  all  the  facilities  of  the  ancient  system 
have  passed  away,  and  the  work  td  be  done  has  inereased  a  thousand  fold.  Th? 
fall-grown  miseries  of  centuries  will  not  be  removed  by  forces  which  might 
have  availed  in  their  infancy.  The  ancient  oak  will  not  be  handled  as  if  it  were 
a  sapling. 

*  AUifon*s  Europe,  Ohap.  It.  t  CommentariM,  B.  IV.  Chap.  YII. 
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And  BOW,  stimniiBg  up  the  exsmpleB  referred  to  in  this  ehapter  and  the  laet, 
the  iraproTement  of  the  African  race,  under  certain  advantages,  amidst  the 
disadTantages  of  slayery ;  the  deterioration  and  wasting  away  of  the  American 
ab«)ri^iaes,  under  certain  disadvantages,  amidst  the  adrantages  of  freedom ; 
ind  the  **  misery  of  the  masses,"  with  the  concurrent  misery  of  property  and 
capital  in  Europe,  for  the  lack  of  mutual  honds,  illustrate  the  assertion. 
Bonds  make  free,  and  justify  the  all-important  claim,  that  welUheing  shall  be 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  slaves  and  masters  of  the  8outh,  whether  by 
bonds  loosed  or  bonds  retained.  The  proprietor,  the  capitalist,  the  lord,  the 
master,  may  "  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  :"  may  live  where  he  will,  and 
how  he  will,  only  with  due  regard  to  the  laborers  who  depend  upon  him ;  or 
bis  freed  wealth  shall  be  worse  to  him  than  wholesome  poverty  itself.  The 
SDcient  serf  or  the  modem  slave  may  be  made  free  of  whatever  bonds,  and  yet 
only  in  due  regard  to  prop  rty  and  capital  to  proprietor  and  capitalist,  the 
satund  helpers  of  labor,  or  nis  freedom  will  be  less  desirable  than  an  amelio- 
rated slavery.  The  presumptuous  franchise  of  labor  without  psy,  or  pay  with- 
out labor,  will  destroy  itself. 

If  this  view  be  just — ^if  bonds  were  needful  to  be  retained,  hundreds  of  years 
sgo,  when  the  liberty  given  was  that  of  Europe,  how  much  more  now,  when 
the  emancipation  proposed  is  into  personal  and  political  liberty,  as  it  exists, 
full-grown  on  American  soil. 

Granted  that  the  freedom  of  the  North,  personal  and  political,  inherited  from 
our  English  ancestors  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  full  grown  since  on  the  soil 
of  the  New  World,  is  fitted  to  its  place  and  people,  and  that  it  can  even  assimi- 
late a  multitudinous  European  emigration,  so  perfectly,  that  from  age  to  age 
we  shall  be  a  homogeneous  republic,  with  no  portion  oif  the  assimilated  mast 
incapable  of  co.acting  with  the  whole. 

Does  it  follow  thence  that  even  the  nations  of  Europe  in  their  place,  and  with 
their  people — above  all,  does  it  follow  that  a  race  so  different  as  the  negro,  can 
be  thus  made  free? — that  such  a  freedom  could  be  established  and  maintained  ? 
— that  such  a  freedom  would  not  become  their  worst  bondage  ?  Does  it  follow 
that  we  can  decree  our  freedom  to  them,  as  they  have  been,  and  are  ?  that  we 
ean  emancipate  them  into  what  we  enjoy  ?  that  we  can  make  for  them  in  a  day 
what  God  has  made  for  us  in  centuries?  that  it  can  be  theirs,  until,  as 
with  us,  it  unfold  itself  as  the  slow  growth  of  ages?  that  with  us  they 
ean  retain  it,  or  if  we  were  to  vanish  from  the  soil,  could  hold  it  for 
themselres?  Mi^rable  delusion!  to  think  that  you  can  ciUl  forth  the  full-  ■ 
grown  and  solid  oak,  except  by  the  process  by  which  the  acorn  unfolds  and 
strengthens  itself  year  after  year,  and  age  after  age  ;  to  take  the  last  result  of  cen- 
turies of  discipHne,  and  expect  to  build  it  up  in  Europe  by  a  three  days' 
tmeuie,  or  among  three  millions  of  Afnco-Amerioans,  by  some  decree  of  en- 
franchisement, some  day  of  universal  emancipation.  Better  far,  if  that  boon 
can  be  found,  an  ameliorated  slavery,  which  shall  prove  itself  a  well-regulated 
freedom ;  better,  far,  to  deal  with  the  ounces,  than  to  hazard  the  pounds  and 
the  tons,  which  no  strength  can  lift ;  to  handle  the  sapling,  than  to  wait  for  the 
full-grown  and  enormous  trunk  of  the  twenty-second  century. 

The  writer  does  not  presume  that  he  has  accomplished  the  grand  desideratum. 
His  utmost  hope  is,  that  he  has  made,  an  imperfect  attempt  in  the  right  line, 
and  may  render  some  small  aid  in  recalling  his  misguided  countrymen  from  the 
wrong  lines  designated  by  the  terms  "  pro-slavery"  and  •*  anti-slavery ;  from 
mutual  reproaches  about  opponite  impracticables,  to  union  in  seeking  a  prae- 
tie&l  good.  Ue  invokes  the  wisdom  oi  the  country,  philanthropic,  patriarchal, 
to  the  utmost  point,  to  perfect  a  method  of  well-being  for  the  slaves,  in  and  with 
the  well-being  of  the  European  race — a  method  of  well-being  for  our  whole 
country,  snaring  and  blessed  together,  in  the  suflfering  and  blessing  of  each 
•everai  member  of  the  united  body. 

With  this  hope,  how  might  the  philanthropist  and  patriarch  weep  in  bitter 
repentance  over  the  long  refused  opportunity,  the  long  delayed  wisdom  I  What 
if  this  had  been  the  attempt  of  the  last  twenty  years,  not  to  abolish  slavery  ; 
■ot  to  set  the  slave  fre«  of  his  master,  or  the  master  of  hia  slave,  but  ^^«"*«' 
by  binding  or  loosing,  to  promote  the  well-being  of  both  and  of  the  whole,  the 
mncteenth  century  drawing  this  wisdom  from  all  previous  time.  What  if  ^e 
Ohristian  phUanthropitta  of  the  Narth,  and  the  Chriatian  patnafrtia  of  th^ 
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South  had  united  in  tlm  good  attempt,  instead  of  clamor  and  anti-ckinor,  md 
jar,  and  discord,  making  sweet  harmony  through  all  the  land.  How  then  may  we 
suppose  the  evils  of  slavery  already  removed,  and  the  blessings  with  slavery 
retained ;  freedom  established  which  is  freedom  indeed,  snited  to  the  aetoai 
condition  of  both  races,  of  which  we  have  raid  bonds  make  free ;  the  thing, 
without  the  name,  against  and  above  all  coanter-names  ;  hberty,  equality,  fra- 
ternity, in  all  the  real  eood  which  those  abused  words  can  sugsest;  without 
the  anarchy,  and  overthrow,  and  bloodshed,  and  anxieties,  and  dreads,  in  tha 
train  of  a  &lse  and  flattering  philanthropy ;  a  pattern  to  the  European  world, 
on  recovering  from  the  miseries  of  too  free  a  freedom,  and  giving  to  the  niaa- 
teenth  century  a  glory  which  should  not  pass  away. 

If  we  find  a  method  for  the  well-being  of  slaves  and  slaveholders,  it  may 
suggest  a  method  for  the  well-being  of  "  miserable  masses,**  so  true  to  the  law 
of  mutual  interdependence,  so  true  to  the  unalterable  relations  of  property 
and  labor,  as  shall  repair  tiie  damage  of  too  free  a  freedom,  and  bless  all  or* 
ders  of  society  together.  ^*  Bonds  that  make  free"  may  come  to  be  encouraged 
by  American  example. 


ABT.  III.-SOUTHKBM  PBOSPEEITl. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  writers,  that  the  high 
prices  of  negroes  and  lands  in  the  Southern  States,  indicate 
an  approaching  derangement  in  monetary  affairs.  May  not 
the  increased  value  of  negroes  and  lands  be  properly  attributed 
to  the  immense  amount  of  gold  that  has  been  brought  annually 
into  circulation  since  its  discovery  in  California  and  Australia  ? 
Will  you  be  kiikd  enough  to  inform  your  readers  of  the  increased 
amount  annually  brought  into  circulation,  previously,  to  sup- 
port the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ? 

Compare  the  amounts,  and  if  the  amount  of  gold  which  is, 
and  can  be,  brought  into  circulation  annually,  attach  to  all 
kinds  of  property  relative  value,  even  at  existing  prices,  lauds 
and  slaves  do  not  command  their  full  vcdue ;  and  if  nothing 
diall  occur  to  mar  the  course  of  existing  events,  in  less  than 
three  years  such  property  will  command  much  higher  prices. 

While  peace  shall  exist  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
between  the  non-slaveholding  States  and  the  Southern  States, 
all  kinds  of  property  will  continue  to  increase  in  yalue  ;  and 
there  are  but  few  causes  subject  to  human  control,  which  can 
prevent  it. 

First.  A  large  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  gold  discovered 
and  brought  annually  into  circulation. 

Second.  A  reduction  by  governments  of  the  standard  value 
of  gold. 

Third.  A  high  protective  tariff.  The  distinguished  states- 
man, Henry  Clay,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  a  high  protect- 
ive tariff  was  the  only  means  by  which  to  abolish  Slavery 
peaceably f  in  the  United  States.  Because,  a  high  protective 
i%nS  would  so  reduce  the  value  of  the  products  of  slave  labor 
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«8  to  make  dares  not  only  Taltieless,  but  bturdensorae  and  ex- 
pensive to  their  owners. 

Fourth.  A  renewal  of  the  African  slkve-trade.  Many  good 
men  advocate  the  introduction  of  Africans  in  the  United  States 
for  slaves.  Some  believe  there  are  acts  of  Congress  which 
prohibit  the  slave  trade,  and  that  snch  should  be  repealed. 
Some  contend  that  the  slave  trade  is  impliedly  forbid,  and 
others  that  it  is  not,  by  an  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  legal  or 
constitutional  question  involved.  We  are  informed,  and  be- 
hevB,  that  it  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Abolitionists,  obedient 
to  the  suggestions  of  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  States,  by  a  system  of  legislation  consistent  in 
form  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Aboli- 
tionists believe,  and  rightfully,  too,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  their  numerical  strength  will  give  them  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  enable  them 
to  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  controlling 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
they  can  and  will  devise  measures  by  which  to  abolish  slavery, 
either  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  or  by  an  act  of 
Congress  regardless  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  despite  of  judi- 
cial j)ower,  but  obedient  to  a  higher  power,  known  only  to 
themselves.  Nor  do  they  rely  entirely  upon  their  own  strength. 
The  several  States  are  not  knpwn  by  treaty  alliance  to  foreign 
governments.  They  know  nothing  of,  and  care  less  for.  State 
sovereignty  and  State  rights.  The  Government  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  are  alone  known  ,to  England, 
France,  and  other  foreign  powers ;  and  should  the  Q-eneral 
Government  pass  an  act  abolishing  slavery,  the  Southern 
States  not  submitting,  would  be  regarded  by  foreign  nations  as 
rebels  against  the  United  States  Government,  holding  in  bond- 
age millions  of  people  declared  free  by  a  Government  having 
the  power,  to  emancipate  them,  and  foreign  aid  might  be  suc- 
cessfully invoked  to  their  rescue,  and  consistently  perhaps, 
with  the  laws  of  nations.  The  Southern  States  can  only  pre- 
vent the  calamitous  results  incident  to  the  purpose  of  the  Abo- 
litionists, by  a  prompt,  fearless,  and  wise  course  of  conduct. 
Party  strifes  should  cease,  and  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  should  unite  in  an  unalterable  determination,  that 
slavery  should  not  be  even  a  debatable  question  in  Congress. 
It  is  a  position  the  Southern  States  should  assume  and  main- 
tain, not  only  at  the  hazard  of  the  Union,  but  to  its  sacrifice, 
if  necessary,  to  their  rights,  their  honor,  and  their  indepen- 
dence.     If  by  the  injustice  and  the  oppression  of  those  opposed 
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to  slavery,  we  shall  be  forced,  in  vindioating  our  fights,  to  dis- 
solve the  Union,  and  form,  by  a  Southern  Confederacy,  an  inde- 
pendent government,  before  the  powers  of  the  United  States 
have  been  clothed  in  the  forms  of  authority  for  our  destruc- 
tion, we  can,  and  will,  command  the  respect  of  foreign  nations, 
whose  interest  will  induce,  if  not  compel  them  to  form  alli- 
ances with  us,  offensive  and  defensive  ;  and  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  States  who  deride  us  for  our  weakness,  will  again,  if  pos- 
sible, bring  us  to  their  fraternal  embraces,  under  a.  Constitu- 
tion securing  our  rights  as  slaveholders,  and  if  unable  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  re-union,  will  cultivate  our  acquaintance  as  a  free 
and  independent  people,  upon  whose  good  will  they  will  be 
more  or  less  dependent  for  much  that  will  be  necessary  to  their 
general  welfare. 

The  threatened  evils  to  which  I  have  briefly  (and  I  hope  modest- 
ly) alluded,  form,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an  insurmountable  objec- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade  at  this  time. 
Should  the  introduction  of  Africans  as  slaves  now  be  author- 
ized, the  Abolitionists  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
for  two  purposes :  To  make  money,  and  to  destroy  the  South- 
ern States.  Throughout  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States, 
and  especially  in  Massachusetts,  they  would  form  ''Aid  and 
Emigrating  Societies,"  as  they  did  for  the  conquest  of  Kansas. 
They  have  superior  facilities  for  the  traffic,  and  being  well  paid 
for  their  services  by  the  Southern  people,  who  would  purchase 
slaves  from  them,  they  would  crowd  the  Southern  States  with 
rude  Africans,  who,  if  capable  of  instruction,  would  be  taught 
to  render  the  slaves  we  have  dissatisfied,  and  to  aid  them  in  a 
general  insurrection  and  massacre.  The  white  people  would  be 
butchered,  as  they  were  in  St.  Domingo.  Such  would  be  the 
result.  But  if  the  Abolitionists  were  to  refrain  from  the 
traffic  and  let  the  Southern  people  engage  in  it  exclusively,  the 
introduction  of  rude  and  ignorant  Africans  among  our  slaves 
would  produce  dangerous  discontent  The  association  between 
well-bred  slaves  and  rude  Africans,  would  be  as  disagreeable 
to  both  parties  for  months,  if  not  for  years,  as  a  fcMroed  associa- 
tion would  be  between  enlightened,  enterprising  gentlemen,  and 
slothful,  filthy  vagabonds.  Such  an  association  would  produce 
unmitigated  wretchedness ;  and  at  all  events,  the  Southern 
people  should  not  desire  slaves  from  Africa,  until  the  Southern 
States  shall  assume  an  attitude  necessary  to  defend  our  rights 
to  the  slaves  among  us.  A  Florida  Farmer. 
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ART.  n.-STATE  CONSTITUTIONS,  THEIR  EFFICACY. 

Can  a  State  constitution  be  rightfully  changed  except  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself?  Or,  in  short,  can  a 
bare  majority  of  a  State  alter,  amend  or  abolish  their  constitu- 
tion at  pleasure,  contrary  to  its  own  provisions?  The  position 
which  the  President  has  gratuitously  assumed  and  still  main- 
tains upon  this  question,  makes  it  one  of  great  moment.  It 
seems  to  me,  the  principle  urged  upon  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  in  his  special  Kansas  message  of  February  2d,  1858, 
and  reiterated  in  his  last  annual  message,  is  not  only  novel, 
but  ruinous  in  the  extreme,  and  is  only  the  more  so  when  we 
remember  the  circumstances  under  which  this  new  dogma 
was  promulgated. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Congress  anticipated  the  admis- 
sioa  of  Kansas,  and  debated  its  legality  and  propriety  before 
admission  was  sought.  The  South  were  for,  and  the  North 
against  her  admission  under  the  Lecompton  constitution. 
The  former  maintained  that  she  ought  to  be  admitted  from 
precedent,  upon  grounds  of  legality  and  justice.  The  latter 
opposed  it,  because  they  said  it  was  not  the  deed  of  the 
people,  and  because  it  fixed  slavery  upon  the  State  for  six 
years.  In  other  words,  the  constitution  could  not  be  amended 
till  1864.  And  to  soothe  or  palliate  that  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent fully,  positively  and  gratuitously  denies  the  binding 
force  of  that  restriction.  He  maintained  that  the  first  legis- 
lature that  should  meet  under  that  constitution  might  take 
steps  for  having  it  amended  or  abolished,  notwithstanding  its 
own  provisions  to  the  contraVy.  He  maintained  that  consti- 
tutions  could  be  made  and  remade  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  majorities,  and  that  whatever  claimed  to  be  a  restriction 
upon  that  will  was  nugatory  and  idle. 

Admit  the  pr'mciple  as  laid  down  by  the  President,  and  the 
first  inquiry  is,  was  that  which  he  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1858,  the  constitution  of  Kansas?  Or 
did  Kansas  at  that  time  have  any  constitution  ?  He  had  not 
only  admitted,  but  strenuously  advocated  the  right  of  a  bare 
majority  to  disregard  the  restrictions  of  the  constitution,  and 
proceed  to  amend  it  in  any  irregular  mode  that  they  might 
deem  proper.  The  legislature  of  Kansas  met  after  the 
constitution  had  been  completed,  and  before  it  had  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  admission.  This  legislature 
passed  an  act,  submitting  the  entire  constitution  directly  to 
the  people,  and  they  declared  it  not  to  be  their  act  and  deed. 
The  President  admitted  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  and  the 
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acts  of  submission  to  be  regular  and  legal.  If  the  legisla- 
ture could  take  steps  to  abolish  it  after  it  was  admitted  by 
Congress,  why  not  do  it  before  ?  In  either  case  the  proceed- 
ings would  be  equally  unknown  to  the  constitution. 

Then  where  is  the  difference  in  principle  ?  Was  it  because 
the  vote  on  the  4th  of  January,  1858,  was  regular  and  lawful, 
as  the  Pr^esident  admitted  it  to  be  ?  It  could  have  been  no 
objection  to  that  day's  proceeding,  to  say  it  was  without  the 
sanction  of  a  constitutional  convention.  The  submission  was 
legal  and  regular.  There  is  no  conceivable  way  by  which 
the  action  of  the  people  could  have  been  endowed  with  higher 
authority. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1858,  the  people  of  Kansas  either 
abolished  or  they  did  not  abolish  the  Lecompton  constitution. 
If  they  had  abolished  it,  the  President's  message  of  February 
2d,  and  the  action  of  Congress  thereon,  was  alia  farce.  If  they 
did  not  abolish  it,  then  the  President's  dogma  is  false.  If  it 
was  not  abolished,  it  devolves  on  the  President  and  those  hold- 
ing his  views,  to  show  why  it  was  not.  They  must  show 
wherein  the  action  of  the  people  of  Kansas  was  inconsistent 
with  the  President's  dogma.  That  they  cannot  do,  nor  can 
they  say  it  was  abolished.  They  may  take  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  If  they  say  it  was  abolished,  we  ask,  why  did  they 
urge  her  admission.  If  they  say  it  was  not,  we  ask  them  to 
show  us  why  it  was  not ;  we  require  them  to  test  it  by  the 
President's  dogma.  The  fact  is,  no  constitution  can  be  right- 
fully changed  or  amended  except  in  compliance  with  its  own 
provisions.  Anything  else  is  revolution.  It  may  be  peacea- 
ble and  quiet,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  revolutionary. 

In  the  next  place,  if  it  is  true  that  a  bare  majority  of  the 
people  of  a  State  can  alter  or  amend  their  constitution  con- 
trary to  its  provisions,  why  may  not  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution be  amended  in  the  same  way  ?  If  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  a  State  cannot  be  bound  by  their  agreementS| 
how,  or  by  what  process  can  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  tlnited  States  be  bound  ?  If  a  majority  cannot  be  bound 
in  the  one  case,  how  can  they  in  the  other  ?  Where  is  the 
difference  in  principle?  If  there  is  any,  I  should  thank  some 
one  to  point  it  out.  If  this  dogma  is  to  prevail  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Federal  Constitution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Abo- 
litionists, who  now  control  a  majority  of  the  States.  The  man 
who  urges  it,  wages  war  upon  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  is  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists  a  lever  with 
which  they  can  and  will  eventually  subvert  the  government. 

If  this  nev  doctrine  is  to  prevail,  where  is  the  difference 
between  a  constitution  and  ordinary  legislative  enactments  ? 
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If  it  is  Dot  bioding,  why  have  it?  "What  good  does  it  do  ? 
It  is  nothing  but  a  mock,  a  cheat,  a  deception.  I  have  always 
miderstood  the  dengn  qf  a  oonstitation  to  be,  to  define  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  to  protect  the  minority  against  the 
enorottcfaments  of  the  majority.  It  is  a  compact  to  which  all 
the  people  of  the  State  are  parties.  The  time  at  which,  and 
the  mode  by  which  it  may  be  changed,  is  of  the  essenoe  of 
the  oontract.  And  if  it  say  that  two  thirds  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  <4iange  it,  a  bare  majority  has  no  nK>re  right  to  do  it 
than  has  a  large  minority.  If  this  is  not  true,  as  before  oh- 
served,  why  have  a  oonstitation  ?  what  good  does  it  do  ?  If 
the  minority  hold  it  up  as  a  shield,  the  majority  will  dadi  it 
in  pieces,  and  spit  upon  it.  This  dogma  may  be  viewed  in  all 
its  aspects  and  phases,  and  it  is  absolutely  subversive  of  ail 
constitutional  law.  It  substitutes  might  for  right,  anarchy 
far  law  and  order. 

Although  this  doctrine  is  so  monstrous  as  to  find  but  few^ 
oool  advocates,  yet,  lest  it  should  hereafter  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent,  it  behooves  Southern  men  e^^pecially  to  speak  oat 
npon  it.  It  has  been  regarded  as  of  no  practical  importance, 
but  it  raay  be  at  no  distant  day.  Under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, it  cannot  be  too  severely  criticised  by  his  own  party,  of 
which  I  am  one.  I  was  for  the  admission  of  Kansas,  but  this 
dogma  was  not  necessary  to  that  end.  If  she  had  been  ad- 
mitted, it  encouraged  the  Abolitionists  to  disregard  the  con- 
stitatioQ  to  the  prejudice  of  the  South.  Better  far  that  Kan- 
sas shonld  never  be  admitted,  than  that  this  doctrine  should 
prevail. 


ABT.  Y.-CIIMATE  AND  FEVEES  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

{Concluded.) 

Rbturnino  now  to  a  little  below  the  33d  degree  of  ncnrth 
latitude,  and  crossing  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  we  strike  the  lower  end  of  the  Yazoo  bottom,  which 
commences  where  the  blufis  begin  to  recede  from  the  river, 
jost  above  Vicksburg,  and  terminates  where  they  return  to  it, 
a  short  distance  below  Memphis.  The  only  river  of  this  bot- 
tom is  the  Yazoo,  which,  after  its  formation  in  Carroll  county, 
Mississippi,  by  the  Taliahatohee  and  Yallabusha  rivers,  flows 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  into  the  Mississippi.  Besides 
the  Sun  Flower,  many  smaller  bayous  flow  oflF  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  bottom,  from  Lakes  Washington,  Swan,  Bolivar, 
Horseshoe  and  Ham, 
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This  great  allnvial  region,  extending  from  the  mondi  of 
Red  river  to  the  npper  end  of  the  St.  Francis  bottom,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  hundred  miles,  with  its  greatest 
breadth  (about  ninety  miles)  opposite  the  mouthof  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  supposed  to  contain  more  than  twenty  thousand 
square  miles,  is,  notwithstanding  the  levees  constructed  for  its 
protection,  during  the  March  and  June  freshets  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  with  few  exceptions,  annually  sub- 
merged. On  the  subsidence  of  the  water  after  one  of  these 
spring  overflows,  from  the  topographical  peculiarities,  there  still 
remains  a  large  amount  to  be  carried  off  by  percolation  and 
evaporation.  Under  these  influences,  although  the  surface  in 
many  places,  before  the  first  of  September,  becomes  dry  and 
cracked,  there  still  remains  enough  of  water  in  the  streams 
and  innumerable  lakes  to  give,  through  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration, to  the  air  of  the  surrounding  country  a  considerable 

^  degree  of  dampness. 

1  As  might  be  expected,  the  inhabitants  of  these  bottoms  and 
their  few  villages,  together  with  the  towns  and  cities  on  their 
borders,  or  within  their  influence,  are  subject  to  malarial 
fevers  of  every  variety  and  grade. 

New^  Orleans, — This  city  stands  in  a  large  bend  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  ninety  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  29^  57^  north,  longitude  18° 
9^  west.  Its  boundary  in  front  extends  along  the  river  about 
five  miles.  In  the  rear,  the  corporation  extends  to  Lake  Pont^ 
chartrain,  though  the  habitations  at  present  only  reach  in  this 
direction  about  two  miles.  The  southern  front  of  the  low, 
alluvial  surface  upon  which  the  city  stands,  is  considerably 
below  the  annual  elevation  of  the  river,  with  its  northern  por- 
tion below  the  occasional  rising  of  the  lake.  On  account  of 
this  geographical  peculiarity  the  city  has  to  be  protected  from 
inundation  (and  which,  we  believe,  has  been  eflectually  ac- 
complished) by  the  erection  of  strong  and  extensive  levees. 

"  The  intermediate  space  between  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
the  city  is  a  cypress  swamp,  presenting  about  midway  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  called  the  Metairie  Ridge,  This  vast 
swamp  has  undergone  a  wonderful  amelioration  within  the 
last  twenty.five  or  thirty  years  ;  the  part  within  two  miles  of 
the  city  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  by  which  means  a  large 
extent  of  valuable  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and  which,  in  a 
few  years,  will  be  covered  with  buildings  and  gardens.  The 
surface  is  gradually  becoming  more  elevated  ;  the  streets  are 
annually  extended  in  this  direction ;  and  thus  the  spot  which 
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a  few  years  ago  was  n,  pestiferfms  fen,  will,  probably,  soon  be- 
come the  abode  of  a  dense  and  active  population."* 

On  acoount  of  a  connter* current  which  exists  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  some  point  in  the  Third  to  a  point  in  the  Second 
Municipality,  there  is  continually  depositing  in  front  of  the 
oity  an  alluvial  formation  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Balture.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  river  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber, this  margin,  extending  along  the  river  for  more  than  three 
miles,  fitled  with  all  kinds  of  organic  recrements,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun,  must,  and  does,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  emit  gases  more  or  less  deleterious  to  health. 

Besides  these  supposed  sources  of  fever,  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Fenner  that  there  are  also  within  the  corporation  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vacant  lots,  the  surface  of  many  of  which 
are  lower  than  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  contain,  during  wet 
weather,  stagnant  water  ;  stagnant  water  is  also  found  under 
many  of  the  houses,t 

#  ♦  ^  »  »  #  # 

From  the  foregoing  medico- topographical  description,  to- 
gether  with  its  decidedly  southern  latitude,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  oity  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  to  every  grade  and 
variety  of  malarial  fever  ;  those  residing  adjacent  to  or  within 
the  swamp  being  less  liable  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to  inter- 
mittents  and  remittents,  than  those  residing  on  the  opposite 
or  river  side. 

Fort  Livingston, — The  island  of  Grand  Terre,  upon  which 
this  fort  stands,  lies  at  the  junction  of  Barataria  Bay  with  the 
Grnlf  of  Mexico.  The  surface  of  the  island  rises  about  two 
feet  above  the  highest  tides  of  the  Gulf,  and  consists  of  a  dark 
sand,  covered  with  grass,  and  overshadowed  with  small  live- 
oaks.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August  the 
land  breeze  not  unfrequently  entirely  fails :  while  that  from 
the  $ea  continues  all  night.  Captain  Barnard,  who  had  been 
stationed  four  years  on  this  island,  informed  Dr.  Draket  that, 
although  the  mean  population  durinc  this  period  had  been 
about  fifty,  he  was  unable  to  recollect  of  the  occurrence 
among  them  of  a  single  case  of  either  intermillent  or  remit' 
tent  fever ;  and  that  the  same  was  true  as  regarded  yellow 
fever,  notwithstanding  (he  usual  intercourse  had  been  kept  up 
with  New-Orleans,  when  the  fever  was  epidemic  there. 

Fort  Pike. — The  island  of  Petites  Coquilies,  upon  the 
northern  margin  of  which  stands  this  fort,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  formed  of  a  congeries  of  small  shells,  with  an  admix- 
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tare  of  argilUeeons  deposits  brought  down  by  Pearl  River,  it 
lies  thirty-five  miles  nortiieast  of  New-Orleans,  and  between 
Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Borgoe,  exhibiting  an  area  of  seven 
by  twelve  miles,  with  an  elevatbn  over  the  G-ulf  of  not  more 
than  two  feet.  Although  it  is  interseeted  by  numerous  ba- 
yous of  salt  water,  their  bottoms  never  become  a  source  of  ma- 
laria, as  they  are  under  the  influences  of  the  tides,  and  conse- 
quently are  never  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  during  the  summer  are  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  its  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile. 

According  to  the  army  medicid  returns,  this  post  has  re- 
mained constantly  exempt  firom  yellow  fever ;  the  average  ratio 
of  intermittents  being  nineteen,  and  that  of  remittents  seven 
per  cent 

The  fact  that  Key  West,  lying  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
the  main  land  as  Fort  Pike,  and  surrounded  by  salt  water  and 
marshes,  has  been  scourged  with  yellow  fever,  inclines  us  to 
the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  salubrity  of  this 
post,  compared  with  Fort  Wood,  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
northeast,  surrounded  by  marshy  lowlands,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  immense  swamps  that  skirt  the  Mississippi,  is 
more  the  result  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  organic 
material  undergoing  decomposition  than  that  it  is  encompassed 
with  salt  water. 

Texas, — This  State,  like  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  is  nat- 
urally divided  into  three  regions ;  the  level,  the  undulating, 
and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  districts. 

The  level  region  occupies  the  entire  coast,  extending  from 
thirty  to  sixty  miles  into  the  interior  ;  the  undulating  succeeds 
this,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the  interior  and  north,  and 
reaches  westward  to  the  mountain  tract.  The  mountains  and 
table-lands  are  generally  some  two  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  level  regions,  and  cover  the  greater  portion  of  northwest- 
em  Texas,  on  the  confines  of  New-Mexico.  Hills  presenting 
a  low-  broken  appearance  are  first  found  between  the  Brazos 
and  Colorado,  westward  of  the  latter  river,  and  north  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nueces  and  San  Antonio  ;  the  country  is  tra- 
versed in  various  directions  by  outliers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, none  of  which,  however,  rise  to  any  very  considerable 
height. 

In  the  level  region,  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  several  rivers 
that  empty  into  the  gulf,  are  from  three  to  twenty  miles  in 
width,  and  heavily  timbered.  On  many  of  the^e  rivers  are 
also  canebrakes  of  immense  extent.  These  bottoms  and  the 
alluvial  lands  generally  forming  this  lower  section,  are  the 
proper  regions  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  sugar. 
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In  the  second  diviaioD,  chareo^rissed  ^  high,  rolling,  ver- 
dant prairies,  narrow  vrooded  bottoms,  beantifi]!  islands  of  tim- 
ber and  quick  running  streams,  the  soil  is  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  alluvial  regicHi  just  described,  but  with  more  varied 

Eroduots.     In  this  region  the  planter  may  raise  cotton  and  to- 
acco,  every  kind  of  grain  and  stock,  to  any  extent,  and  with 
very  little  labor. 

Along  the  entire  coast,  including  all  the  river  bottoms,  from 
tlte  Sabine  to  the  Nueees,  is  almost  one  entire  belt  of  timber. 
The  eastern  section,  as  far  as  Red  River,  although  occasionally 
variegated  with  beautiful  prairies  of  greater  or  less  extent,  is 
also  well  timbered  with  pine,  oak,  hickory,  pecan,  cedar,  cyprese 
and  other  forest-trees.     The  orange,  lenoon  and  lime,  the  pine- 

rle  and  olive,  all  ripen  togeth^,  and  berries!  and  nuts  are 
ndant. 
Florida. — This  State,  south  of  28°  north  latitude,  consisfts 
almost  entirely  of  an  extensive  swamp,  known  as  the  Ever* 
glades.  To  the  north  and  northwest  of  this  low  alluvial  tract 
to  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  lines,  although  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  rather  rug^d,  it  nowhere  rises  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  north- 
western portion  CMisists  chiefly  of  an  extensive  pine  forest,  in- 
terspersed with  hummocks,  prairies  and  marshes.  The  hum- 
mocks, with  a  clay  soil  mixed  with  sand,  are  scattered  through-, 
out  the  country,  and  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to  thou- 
sands, and  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  red,  live  and  vmter 
oaks,  dogwood,  and  pine,  and  are,  when  cleared,  most  excellent 
land.  The  prairies  are  sometimes  pretty  extensive,  stretching 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  forming  most  excellent  nat- 
ural pastures.  The  swamps  along  the  rivers  are  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  those  of  the  pine  barrens,  .with 
pine,  cypress  and  cypress  knees% 

South  of  the  main  land  a  chain  of  small,  rocky  islands, 
known  as  the  Florida  keys,  extend  to  the  northward,  ending 
in  a  (duster  of  rocks  and  sand-banks  called  the  Tortugas.  Of 
these  there  is  but  one,  in  a  medical  pcant  of  view,  that  we 
conceive  worth  notice,  and  that  is  Key  West,  or  Thomson'il 
island.  'Ibis  island,  the  most  southern  settlement  of  the 
United  States,  lies,  about  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Sable, 
and  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana, and  contained,  in  1854,  about  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  from  seven  to  eight  miles  long,  with  an  average 
Ixreadth  of  about  two  miles.  As  regards  its  general  surface,  it 
is  kw  and  level,  the  southeastern  shore  presenting  the  most 
elevated  point.  This  ridge,  consisting  diiefly  of  sands  and 
shells  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  rises  about  five  feet  above  high- 
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water  mark.  Id  th^  interior  of  the  island  are  found  many 
marshes  and  lagoons,  some  of  whi<^  are  lower  than  the  sur^* 
face  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  These  marshy  lowlands,  with 
a  layer  of  soil  sufficient  to  support  a  vegetable  growth,  and 
shaded  by  small  trees  and  shrubs,  are  covered,  in  some  parts, 
during  the  rainy  season,  with  fresh  water. 

The  Military  Post  of  Key  West,  and  which  was  at  one  pe- 
riod the  principal  naval  station  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  stands  on  the  northwest  end  of  this  island, 
in  latitude  24«  33'  north,  longitude  4*^  62'  west.  Notwith- 
standing the  garrison,  in  April,  1833,  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness, had  to  evacuate  this  post  and  occupy  temporarily  that  of 
Fort  Clinch,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Forry,  that  he  was  un- 
able, on  account  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  army  medical  returns, 
to  determine  the  precise  character  of  the  prevailing  diseases, 
but  concludes,  very  erroneously^  as  subsequent  experience  has 
^  shown,  \hBi  fevers  of  malarial  origin  weije  not  very  prevalent.* 
"Yellow  fever  prevailed  heYe  as  an  epidemic  in  1824,  and  also 
again  in  1854.  During  the  latter  year,  we  are  informed  by 
Assistant- Surgeon  Simpson,  that  the  fever  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance near  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  a  large  pond,  which  had  been  the  receptacle  for  quanti- 
ties of  filth  and  decayed  vegetable  matter ;  and  that,  radiating 
from  this  point,  it  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  island,  at- 
tacking indiscriminately,  both  whites  and  blacksA 

In  here  bringing  to  a  close  our  imperfect  medico- topograph- 
ical account  of  the  great  region  under  consideration,  we  dis- 
cover, if  we  attempt  to  reproduce  some  of  its  leading  physical 
features,  that,  with  a  general  Southern  inclination  throughout, 
its  middle  and  southern  portions,  but  more  particularly  the 
latter,  present  to  the  action  of  the  sun  a  great  inclined  plain, 
furrowed  with  sluggish  streams,  and  interspersed  with  exten- 
sive swamps,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  organic  materials  under- 
going decomposition ;  thus  creating  and  presenting  to  th^ 
mind  of  the  believer  in  the  malarial  origin  of  fever,  not  only 
numerous  and  extensive  laboratories  for  the  manufacture  of 
his  favorite  agent,  but  actually  offering,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  a  few  facts  in  elucidation  of  some  of  the  most  obscure 
and  long-disputed  points  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  term  climate^  we  believe,  in  an  setiological  sense,  is  gen- 
erally used  to  express  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  these  states 
as  consisting  in  varying  quantities  of  certain  of  the  elements 
of  the  air  itself — such  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  mists  and 
clouds ;  dews,  rain,  hail,  frost,  snow,  and  winds ;  together  vrith 

•  Fdrry^Climate  of  the  United  SlatM,  p.  S17. 

t  Medic&l  SUtittici  of  the  United  SUtet,  August,  1854,p.  S23. 
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the  different  ascending  gaseous  exhalations  from  decomposing 
matters  lodged  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  With  this  brief 
definition  of  the  term  climate,  we  are  now  prepared  to  examine 
some  of  its  elements  in  detail ;  but  before  proceeding  to  do  so, 
will  merely  observe,  that  the  actual  presence  of  some,  and  rela- 
iive  proportion  of  others,  are  frequently  no  more  the  result  of  a 
high  temperature  than  of  topographical  peculiarity. 

Temperature. — If  we  assume  the  tropic  of  Cancer  as  a  base 
line,  and  calculate  a  decrease  of  1°  16'  of  mean  temperature 
for  every  degree  of  latitude  north,  from  Key  West  to  the  thir- 
tieth  parallel,  it  gives  us  about  70"  as  the  mean  temperature 
of  this  parallel ;  and  from  this  line,  allowing  a  decrease  of  1° 
SO'  for  each  remaining  degree,  with  a  reduction  of  one  degree 
for  every  two  hundred  feet,  where  the  elevations  are  abrupt, 
and  four  hundred  on  the  great  inclined  plain  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  we  obtain  for  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  the  tem- 
perature of  about  60*^  ;  and  for  the  entire  region  under  consid- 
eration, an  annual  mean  temperature  of  not  far  from  66®.  The 
foregoing  calculated  mean  temperatures,  it  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  are  only  offered  in  the  absence  of  more  reliable 
data,  as  mere  doubtful  approximations  to  the  truth. 

Again,  if  we  take  fourteen  and  fifty-two  degrees,  the  mean 
annual  temperatures  of  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  and  Appa- 
lachian mountain  ranges,  and  compare  them  with  seventy-one 
and  seventy-eight  degrees,  the  mean  minimum  and  maximum 
temperatures  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Gulf  Stream,  we  at  once, 
through  the  influence  of  our  winds,  discover  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  sudden  changes  we  so  frequenlly  experience. 

From  an  examination  of  the  data  contained  in  the  accom- 
panying tables  (Abstracts  A  and  B),  carefully  compared  with 
every  reliable  source  within  our  reach,  the  only  variations  we 
discover,  worth  notice,  from  the  general  law  of  a  regular  de- 
crease of  temperature  as  we  ascend  on  nearly  the  same  lines 
of  longitude  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  from  the  level  of 
the  sea  upward,  are  those  of  the  summer  and  monthly  tempera- 
tures  of  New-Orleans  and  Fort  Gibson  :  the  first  the  result,  per- 
haps,  of  the  increased  temperature  of  New-Orleans  over  its 
environs  ;*  and  the  last,  either  of  inaccurate  observations,  or 
a  dry,  hot  wind,  from  the  southwest.  We  also  further  learn 
that,  as  we  ascend  from  the  modified  atmosphere  of  the  coast, 
where  the  seasons  almost  imperceptibly  glide  into  each  other, 
into  the  interior,  the  difference  between  them  regularly  in- 
creases, and  the  climate  becomes  colder  and  more  variable. 


•Tb«  iMsaBDoaal  tempentore  of  London  it  shown  to  be  1  deg.  30  min.  higher  than  ite  en- 
(See  CUrk  on  ClinMte,  pftge  66.) 
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Fram  the  few  thermometf ical  tables  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  exammisg  upcn  the  snbjeot,  it  appeal^  that  the  daily 
range  of  the  mercary  is  lower  tipon  the  ooast,  the  bayt*,  the  in- 
terior lakes,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  larger  streams,  than 
it  is  at  other  points  within  the  same  parallels,  and  remote  from 
these ;  and  that^  consequently,  the  climate  is  more  or  less  ex- 
eesstvcj  eren  within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  in  propor- 
tion to  elevation  and  removal  beyond  their  influence. 

Wums.— When  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  heated,  it 
beoomes  lighter,  and  rises,  and  the  colder  and  denser  air 
aioiind  flows  toward  the  base  of  the  rarefied  column  ;  in  this 
way,  both  local  and  general  winds  are  created.  "When  they 
blow  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  region,  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  is  raised,  and  the  reverse  ;  they  are,  therefore  no  less  the 
cause  of  change  of  temperature,  than  the  effect.  For  the 
want  of  sufficient  data,  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative prevalence  or  proportion  of  any  of  our  winds ;  but  con- 
dude,  that  below  the  thirty-sixth  pacallel,  the  Southwest^ 
Souih^astj  Northwest^  and  Northeasi,  are  the  most  prevalent. 
Of  the  local,  the  dry  Bouthwesl  is  the  only  one  that  we  will 
at  present  notice. 

The  Southwest  and  Southeast  Winds, — The  commence- 
ment  of  these  moist,  warm  winds,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Golf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  frequently  attended 
with  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  but  generallly  not  of 
a  very  violent  kind  ;  if  the  former  of  these  continue  for 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  clouds  high  in  the  atmosphere 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  winds,  make  their 
appearance,  from  which,  either  sooner  or  later,  copious  showers 
of  rain  descend.  The  southwest  wind,  on  reaching  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  from  topographical  pe- 
culiarities, is  believed  by  Dr.  Drake*  to  be  deflected  from  its 
regular  course,  and  turned  on  Fort  Gibson,  mingled  with 
the  true  southeast. 

The  Northwest  and  Northeast  Winds, — These  winds,  origi- 
nating  around  the  Arctic  Circle^  are,  when  compared  with  our 
other  winds,  always  cold.  The  first  of  these,  in  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  low  temperature  of  their  sum- 
mits, deposits  in  the  form  of  snow  a  large  portion  of  its 
moisture,  and  then  descends  and  sweeps  across  the  Southern 
States,  as  an  exceedingly  dry  and  cold  mnd.  In  September 
and  October,  although  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  air  of  these  mountain  ranges  and  that  rising  from  the 
sarfaoe   of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  At- 

*  Principal  DiMases  of  North  America,  page  576. 
YOL.  n. ^NO.  I.  4 
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ktntio  Ooean,  is  considerable^  it  does  not  appear  to  reach  its 
maximum  before  February  or  March,  and  is  then  probably 
more  than  100° ;  during  this  period,  and  as  the  result  of  these 
extremes  of  temperature,  the  northwest  wind  around  the 
shores  of  the  G-ulf,  and  as  far  north  as  Cape  Hatteras,  is  some- 
times converted  into  a  tempest^  under  the  name  of  '^  Norther,^^ 
The  northeast^  although  a  cold  wind,  is  always  a  more  moist 
and  warmer  one  than  the  preceding. 

The  Dry  Southwest  Wind, — This  wind,  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface, 
where  it  originates,  may  appear  in  any  region,  or  at  any  time, 
and  is  always,  comparatively,  a  wind  of  high  temperature ; 
although  strictly  locals  it  is  not  without  more  or  less  progres- 
sion, and  prevails  most  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  mer- 
cury ranges  from  90°  to  100°.  During  the  month  of  August, 
under  the  influence  of  this  wind,  the  mercury  at  Fort  Gibson 
once  reached  117°  ;  and  the  high  temperature  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  at  Fort  J^ing,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  and  the 
military  posts  along  the  southwestern  border  of  Texas,  is  prob- 
ably to  some  extent  the  result  of  a  similar  cause. 

Dew  Point, — By  this  phrase  we  understand  that  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  moisture  begins  to  be  deposited  from 
the  air.  For  example  :  If  we  submit  two  volumes  of  atmo- 
sphere, at  the  temperature  of  100°,  to  a  cooling  process,  and 
one  of  them  commences  depositing  dew  at  a  reduction  of  20^, 
and  the  other  at  30°,  the  one  from  which  the  dew  is  first  de- 
posited contains  the  most  moisture,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
higher  dew  point.  The  complement  of  the  dew  point  is  the 
range  through  which  the  mercury  falls  before  dew  appears ; 
when  this  point  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  coincides  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  saturation  exists,  and  evaporation 
ceases. 

In  the  limits  assigned  to  this  essay,  the  three  great  regions 
believed  to  differ  most  in  their  absolute  atmospheric  vapor  and 
dew  point  J  are,  first,  its  Sea  and  Grulf  coast,  and  the  trough  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  secondly  and  thirdly,  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  these,  and  \o  the  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi, 

Regions  of  the  Coast  and  of  the  Mississippi, — The  atmo- 
43phere  of  this  region,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  Mississippi,  with  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  nearly  70°,  has  constantly,  from  the 
great  extent  of  watery  surface  over  which  it  rests,  a  high  dew 
point  with  a  small  complement.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
at  least  for  a  portion  of  the  summer  and  fall  months,  the  fol- 
lowing meteorological  table  is  submitted  : 
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Regions  to  the  East  and  West  if  the  Mississippi. — The 
atmosphere  of  these  regions,  with  a  mean  summer  tempera- 
ture of  nearly  80*^,  like  that  of  the  coast  and  the  Mississippi, 
would  be,  under  favorable  oiroumstances,  capable  of  sustaining 
a  high  dew.  point ;  but  on  account  of  their  elevation,  and  re- 
rooteDess  from  the  Ocean  and  Gulf,  no  less  than  the  arid  and 
heated  regions  lying  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  western 
region,  we  conclude  their  dew  point  is  frequently  low,  partic- 
ularly around  their  northern  and  western  borders. 

If  we  admit,  and  which  under  the  circumstances  we  are  bound 
to  do,  that  the  entire  exemption  of  Fort  Livingston  from  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fever,  clearly  proves  that  neither  a  high 
temperature,  a  high  dew  point,  nor  the  near  approximation  of 
the  latter  to  the  temperature,  are  sufficient,  either  singly  or 
combined,  to  produce  any  of  the  varieties  of  malarial  fever ,  we 
are  forced  either  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  efficient  cause 
or  seek  it  outside  of  these,  or  any  other  mere  atmospheric 
change  of  the  locality  where  they  occur  ;  but  that  there  does 
exist,  as  the  remote  cause  of  fever,  a  gaseous  poison,  an  in- 
tangible  element,  the  result  of  decomposing  organic  remains, 
we  think  clear,  from  the  fact  that  wherever  we  find  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  connection  with  certain  degrees 
of  heat  and  proportions  of  moisture,  there  we  meet  with  feb- 
rile diseases  ;  to  this  effect  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  profession  everywhere,  and  we  would  as  soon  think  of 
denying  its  existence  on  account  of  the  experimental  failures 
of  Broschi  and  Moschati,  made  in  the  most  pestilential  regions 
of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  on  the  air  of  some  insalubri- 
ous rice  fields  in  Tuscany,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its 
presence,  as  we  would  to  conclude  there  are  no  roses,  because 
chemistry  has  thus  far  failed  to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
detecting  odors  in  the  air. 

Believing  there  is  no  intelligent  Southern  physician  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  subject,  that  pretends  to 
J«ny  the  malarial  origin  of  intermittent  fever,  we  conclude,  if 
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anything  more  were  neoesear  j  to  show  a  similar  origin  of  the 
other  varieties  than  what  is  already  before  the  profession,  that 
the  history  given  us  by  Doctor  Heustis  of  the  bilious  remittent 
or  yellow  fever,  that  prevailed  in  Gahawba  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1821,  before  steamboat  navigation  had  been  introdooed 
on  the  Alabama  River,  and  that  of  Doctor  Gantt,  of  its  oo* 
ourrence  in  the  Pleasant  Valley,  during  the  fall  of  1824,  and 
when  there  was  no  yellow  fever  in  Mobile,  are  eonclusive,  and 
ought  forever  to  set  the  subject  at  rest. 

Having  shown,  in  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  around  the 
ooast,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  valleys  of  some  of  the 
principal  streams,  the  occasional  prevalence  of  all  the  varieties 
of  malarial  fever y  and  in  others,  the  more  elevated  and  dryer 
regions  of  the  interior,  the  continued  absence  of  at  least  one 
if  not  more  of  the  higher  grades — we  will  now  proceed  to  de- 
velop some  of  the  laws  upon  which  this  relative  difference  in 
prevalence  appears  to  depend,  and  then  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

From  as  careful  an  examination  of  the  history  of  malarial 
fever  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  it  appears  that 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  milder  grades, 
are  a  mean  monthly  temperature  of  about  60°,  in  connection 
with  certain  proportions  of  moisture  and  vegetable  matter  ; 
and  for  the  higher,  an  increase  of  the  monthly  temperature  to 
80°,  with  a  high  dew  point  and  small  complement ;  and  al- 
though the  former  is  said  to  cease  prevailing  on  a  reduction  of 
the  temperature  to  50'^  and  the  latter  at  70°,  we  know  that 
where  the  heat  of  the  preceding  nine  months  has  been  greatly 
over  these  points,  their  respective  types  continue  to  show  them- 
selves sporadicaUy  throughout  the  winter  months. 

******* 

Continued  [Typhoid]  Fever. — ^As  the  records  of  medicine  are 
full  of  proof  in  support  of  the  fact  that  continued  fever  ^  origi- 
nating in  southern  latitudes,  not  unfrequently  runs  into,  and 
assumes  a  remittent  or  even  intermittent  type,  and  as  remit- 
tent fever  sometimes  during  its  progress,  either  from  increased 
congestion  ox  the  supervention  of  inflammation  in  some  one 
or  more  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body,  loses  its  paroxys- 
mal features^  and  degenerates  into  a  low  grade  of  febrile  ac- 
tion, together  with  the  great  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  ten- 
dencies, terminations,  and  postiraortem  lesions  of  the  former, 
with  those  of  the  continued  stage  of  remittent  fever^  we  in- 
fer that  they  are  essentially  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  same.  Nay,  more,  that  the  high  temperature,  high  dew 
point,  and  sudden  changes  of  our  climate,  predispose  strongly 
to  visceral  engorgements  \  and  that  these  obscure  congestiona 
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ikmn  created,  eemetrmes  from  the  eommenoement  in  those  of 
feeble  coDstitnttons,  or  long  resident  among  ns,  entirely  prevent 
m  mask  the  remissional  featores  of  our  fevers,  is  a  fact,  we 
presume  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  endemic  influences  of 
euT  oliniate,  will  pretend  to  deny  ;  hot  that  either  of  tiiese  va- 
rieties of  fever  are  ever,  within  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
assay,  so  far  changed  as  to  present  us  with  anything  more  than 
a  continued  fever^  the  result  of  these  causes,  and  with  affini- 
ties  and  resemblances  much  stronger  marked  in  favor  of  our 
miiumneU  remittents^  than  their  supposed  primary  type  as  met 
with  in  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  we  think  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  originate  and  prevail,  utterly  forbid. 

Believing  that  the  typhoid  fever  described  by  Louis,  and  the 
typhus  fever,  not  only  of  the  British  isles,  but  also  of  the  rest 
oif  Continental  Europe,  are  the  same  disease^  and  that  the 
theatre  of  their  origin  and  greatest  prevalence  is  in  countries 
aad  looalities  where  the  malarial  element  has  never,  within 
die  memory  of  man,  been  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  even  the  most  mild  and  simple  form  of  periodical 
fever ;  togetiier  with  the  fkct,  that  under  our  genial  sun  and 
democratic  institutions,  when  imported  in  1^  persons  of  emi- 
grants, and  landed  on  our  shores,  they  fkil  to  propagate  them- 
srivee  and  soon  die  out ;  we  conclude  that  the  term  typhoid 
(which  means  something  resembling  typhus)  cannot  with  any 
degree  of  propriety  be  applied  to  any  otner  period  of  either  our 
pure  or  modified  forms  of  fever  than  their  latter  stages. 

In  here  dismissing  for  the  present  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  embrace  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  Professor  D.  I.  Cain, 
of  tiie  Charleston  Summer  Medical  Sdiool,  that,  in  the  notice, 
ts  editor  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Revieto^* 
he  did  us  the  honor  to  make  of  our  paper,  on  the  non-exist- 
ettoe  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  8outh,t  he  entirely  misunder- 
stood  our  position.  In  that  paper  we  were  not  denying  the 
sporadic  €r'  even  mb^epidemic  occurrence  throughout  the 
Bouthem  States,  of  tolerably  well-marked  cofUintied  fever  ; 
but  merely  when  it  did  occur,  particularly  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months,  that  we  had  ever  met  with  in  any  one  ease 
enough  or  in  vioienoe  sufficient  of  typhoid  symptoms^  to  make 
OS  so  far  forget  onrselves  as  to  pronounce  the  disease  typhns 
fever^  and  treat  it  accordingly. 

Symptoms. — ^An  attack  of  this  variety  of  fever  most  gener- 
ally makes  its  appearance  in  a  very  gradual  manner ;  the  pa- 
tient, after  oomptaining  for  some  time  of  more  or  less  languor, 


•  8m  lloT«mber  No.,  1850,  page  823. 

t  HMH>rliMi  )l««o*l  and  ^gieia  /ouraal,  May  No.,  1850, 
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loss  of  appetite,  headaohe,  and  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back,  is 
seized  with  slight  ooidness  of  the  extremities,  or  frequently  re- 
curring chilly  sensations,  followed  by  a  mild  grade  of  fever  y  in 
which  the  remissions  and  exacerbations,  if  noticeable  at  all^ 
are  irregular  or  exceedingly  obscure,  attended  with  thirst, 
quick,  tense  pulse,  sallow  or  darkly  flushed  cheeks,  and  high 
colored  urine.  At  an  early  period  of  the  attack  there  is  more 
or  less  dullness  of  the  mind,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  mild 
delirium,  attended  frequently  with  slight  subsuUus  tendinum^ 
or  occasional  epistaxis^  The  tongue,  at  first  moist,  is  fre- 
quently red  around  the  edges,  and  covered  with  a  white  or 
brown  fur  ;  as  the  disease  progresses  it  gradually  becomes  dry, 
cracked,  and  finally  not  unfrequently  presents  a  clean  appear- 
ance. The  bowels,  although  frequently  regular  or  costive, 
sometimes  become  loose,  the  stools  being  watery,  of  a  dark 
yellow  or  muddy  appearance,  and  very  offensive.  After  the 
persistence  of  these  symptoms  for  eight  or  ten  days,  if  the  dis- 
ease does  not  clearly  assume  the  remissional  type,  or  terminate 
in  death  within  the  same  period,  from  violent  engorgement  or 
inflammation,  it  gradually  loses  its  acuteness  and  begins  to 
present  the  symptoms  already  detailed  as  charsusteristic  of  the 
typhoid  stage  of  remittent  fever. 

Treatment. — If  we  grant  that  the  long  and  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  remote  cause  is  such  as  to  produce  in  the  system 
the  pathological  condition  that  gives  to  this  variety  of  fever, 
from  the  commencement,  the  continued  type^  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  first  and  most  clear  indication  to  be  fulfilled,  in  its 
proper  treatment,  is  to  restore  the  secretions,  and  break  up  and 
remove  the  local  hyperemias,  that  probably,  under  the 
circumstances,  are  the  proximate  cause  of  the  particular  type 
it  presents.  For  this  purpose  we  give  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
calomel  in  combination  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  ace- 
tate of  morphine ;  this  quantity  of  cedomel  and  morphine  we 
repeat  about  every  four  hours,  according  to  the  amount  of  hep- 
atic derangement  present,  until  two  or  three  portions  are 
given.  At  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  the  admin- 
istration of  the  last  one  of  these  powders,  if  the  bowels  are  not 
sufficiently  moved,  we  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  After  the  op- 
eration of  the  oil  we  then  commence  and  give  five  or  six  grains 
of  quinine  at  midnight,  at  daylight^  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning;  this  we  repeat  the  next  night  and  succeeding  morn- 
ing as  above.  If  we  now  find  the  tongue  improving,  and  the 
fever  abating,  which  we  frequently  do,  we  complete  the  cure 
by  the  continuance  of  the  quinine  a  few  days  longer ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  should  the  tongue  remain  furred,  and  the  febrile 
symptoms  but  little,  or  not  at  all  abated,  we  repeat  the  calomel 
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and  morphine  po'wders  again,  at  perhaps  a  little  longer  inter- 
val between  each  dose,  taking  oare  not  to  oarry  them  off  after 
the  administration  of  the  last  one- with  oil,  or  any  other  laxa- 
tive, sooner  than  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.  If  the  calomel 
dms  given  brings  off  free,  consistent,  bilious  discbarges,  we 
can  then  generally  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  bring 
ihe  system  under  the  influence  of  the  quinine  and  abort  the 
fever. 

For  the  management  of  those  cases  in  which  the  bowels  are 
rather  loose  from  the  commencement,  or  become  so  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  we  will  have  to  refer  to  our  plan 
of  treating  the  typhoid  stage  of  remittent  fever,  contained  in 
ihe  May  No.,  1852,'  page  742,  of  the  New-Orleans  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  fact  that  our  distinguished  friend  Dr.  Boling  entirely 
faUed  to  cure  the  mildest  case  of  continued  fever^  by  the  suc- 
cessive daily  administration  of  from  thirty-six  to  forty  grains 
of  quinine  ;  no  less  than  that  our  patients  have  generally  and 
within  a  very  reasonable  length  of  time  thoroughly  recovered, 
has  caused  us,  as  yet,  to  feel  no  disposition  whatever,  to 
change  our  plan  of  treatment ;  but  knowing  in  some  cases 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  how  difficult  it  is,  from  idi- 
osyncrasy, or  the  former  abuse  of  mercury,  to  administer  cal- 
omel and  opium  in  this  variety  of  fever,  so  as  to  procure  its 
proper  curative  effect,  without  occasionally  ptyalizing  our  pa- 
tient, we  recommend  to  those  of  our  professional  brethren 
who  believe  that,  in  the  early  stages  oi  continued  fever ^  if  feb- 
rile excitement  be  quenched  and  kept  under  by  the  liberal  ad- 
ministration of  quinine,  the  unaided  powers  of  the  system 
are  competent  to  a  cure^  a  trial  of  the  thirty-grain  doses  of 
quinine  in  combination  with  one  or  two  grains  of  opium,  as 
recommended  and  practised  by  Dr.  Fenner  of  New-Orleans. 


AST.  YI.-THE  COLONIZATION  SOCIETT  AND  UBEBIA. 

JBR  eENBRAL  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  COLONIZATION  SOCIBTT  IN  PLANT- 
ING AND  MAINTAINING  THE  COLONY  OP  LIBERIA,  ANI>  THE  GENERAL 
RESULTS. 

The  early  popularity  of  the  Colonization  Society  was  made 
manifest  in  the  speedy  formation  of  numerous  auxiliarv  socie- 
ties throughout  the  United  States.  There  was  one  wr  each 
of  most  of  the  States,  and  many  more  for  different  counties 
and  towns  in  those  or  other  States.*    All  these  were  engaged 

•  la  1829,  there  were  fifteen  BUte  AnziliMT  Societiet— And  in  1880,  there  were  in  »U  two 
hmadred  AuUiMj  Sodetiee^  {RtpofU  A.  C.  5.] 
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in  solioitmg  and  raising  fund^  fiEom  every  available  source,  to 
supply  the  treasury  and  forward  the  measures  of  Uie  parent 
society.  Under  the  influence  thus  operating,  some  of  the 
State  legislatures  voted  large  supplies  to  the  cause,  through 
their  respective  State  societies  or  otherwise.  The  legislature 
of  Maryland,  and  next  Virginia,  gave  most  of  such  pecuniary 
contributions ;  and  Virginia,  by  individual  donations,  in  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  has  contributed,  and  sacrificed  in 
value,  very  mudx  more  than  all  the  large  contributions  of 
money  to  the  Colonization  Society. 

The  parent  society,  and  also  many  of  the  auxiliary  societies, 
as  if  acting  (as  most  likely  was  the  case)  on  a  concerted  plan 
of  operations,  soon  began  to  petition  for  aid  from  Congress. 
Some  of  the  petitions  were  expressed  in  general  terms — some 
stated  definite  proposed  means,  especially  in  the  defending  and 
sustaining  the  colony  of  Liberia,  by  the  money  and  arms  of 
the  United  States.^  No  direct  aid  was  granted  by  Congress, 
or  could  have  been,  with  any  regard  to  the  legitimate  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  of  the  administra^ 
tive  authorities.  But  indirectly,  as  will  be  seen,  under  the 
shallow  pretext  of  returning  re-captured  Africans  to  their 
country,  enough  aid,  pecuniary,  military,  and  naval,  was  af- 
forded to  save  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  to  secure  it 
from  the  attacks  of  the  surround  iiig  savage  tribes,  which, 
timid  and  placable  as  they  are,  otherwise  would  have  speedily 
extinguished  its  existence. 

The  ministers  of  religion  throughout  the  United  States, 
were,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  friendly,  and  in  most 
oases  zealous  and  efficient  friends,  to  the  colonization  scheme 
and  the  Colonization  Society.  In  numerous  localities,  they 
recommended  the  supposed  benevolent  and  pious  work,  and 
solicited  contributions  to  it  from  their  congregations,  and  took 
up  collections  in  their  churches.  When  the  name  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Society  stood  highest,  it  was  a  usage  in  many 
places  (adopted  on  public  and  general  recommendation  of 
friends  of  the  Society),  to  appoint  and  use  the  anniversary  fes- 
tival of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4th,  and 
sermons  and  speeches  were  then  generally  delivered,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  occasion,  to  solicit  and  collect  contributions 
for  the  Colonization  Society.*  The  very  selection  of  this  day 
for  this  work,  was  a  covert,  but  significant  indication  that  the . 
same  great  end  of  freedom  and  independence  which  had  been 
secured  on  that  anniversary  for  the  whites,  was  also,  and 


•  "  The  Fourth  of  Juljr  collection,  daring  the  hut  7©»r,  (1830]  amounted  to  $10,973."— 
[App.  to  14th  An.  Bep.— J/riean  Repository^ 
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properly,  as  tbe  movan  thou^t,  in  riew  for  tiie  blaeks. 
Other  and  more  efficient  means  were  used  in  sending  oat 
agents,  itinerant  or  stationary,  into  all  the  States  that  prom- 
iml  the  best  harvest  of  gain  and  support  to  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  or  rather  of  its  active  managers,  and  the  real  direct* 
CIS  of  its  policy.  As  was  then  usual,  whan  paid  agents  for 
any  so-called  pious  work  were  wanted,  nearly  all  so  emfdoyed 
were  Northern  men«  It  may  be  safely  inferred  that  they  were 
generally,  if  not  without  exception,  hostile  to  the  existence  of 
n^gro  slaTory.  Many  of  them  were  ministers  of  religi<m. 
Their  most  intimate  and  private  intercourse,  in  the  Southern 
^fttes,  would  necessarily  be  with  benevolent  and  religious 
individuals,  who  were  pceviously  disposed  to  view  slavery  as 
a  public  and  private  evil — if  not  also  as  a  grievous  wrong  to  the 
slave,  and  a  sin  to  the  master*  With  the  aid  of  the  previous 
general  views  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  and  which  had  not  bean 
yet  removed  by  better  information  with  many  slaveholders,  it 
may  safely  be  concluded,  that  such  agents  as  these,  operating 
especially  on  the  sensitive  or  feeble  minds,  or  morbidly  tender 
consoiences  of  slave-^owners-^-especially  of  wealthy  old  men  and 
old  women,  who  had  no  direct  heirs,  or  whose  heirs  would  be 
otho'wise  well  provided  for*--would  exercise  great  influence  in 
iadooing  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  the  contribution  of 
odier  aid  to  the  Colonization  Society.  These  counsellors 
could  act  with  similar  facilities  and  success,  in  inciting  as  a 
pious  work  tha  testamentary  emancipation  of  slaves,  as  did 
tiie  priests  in  the  middle  and  dark  ages  of  Europe,  when  m^ 
dueing  rich  sinners  to  smooth  and  pay  their  future  passage 
to  heaven,  by  bequeathing  their  estates  to  the  church,  or  for 
other  pious  uses.  Such  emancipations  have  been  made  to 
great  amount,  and  in  many  cases.  And  not  only  (in  imme- 
diate donations,  ,to  the  personal  loss  of  the  donors)  by  the 
unquestionably  benevolent  and  pious  (however  mistaken  in 
the  direction  of  their  benevolence),  but  also,  in  testamentary 
bequests  which  cost  nothing  to  the  donors — and  sometimes 
the  latter  by  some  persons  whose  lives  and  actions,  both  as 
men  and  as  masters,  had  indicated  anything  but  piety,  be- 
nevolence, or  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety--K>r  even  of  just 
and  good  treatment  of  their  slaves,  or  a  decent  regard  for  pub- 
lie  opinion  in  that  respect. 

The  Ajnerioan  Colonization  Society  was  established  in  1816. 
The  first  action  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  use  of  the 
first  subscribed  funds,  was  to  search  out  a  proper  site  for  the 
designed  colony,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Some  years 
were  spent  for  this  purpose  and  other  preparations.  This  was 
very  judicious  in  intention,  but  nevertheless,  the  disasters  to 
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the  first  settlers,  and  the  errors  of  procednre,  seemed  not  to 
have  been  lessened,  or  at  all  guarded  against,  by  this  long 
preliminary  preparation.  The  first  shipment  of  emigrants 
was  in  1820.  After  all  the  strengthening  by  sobseqnent  sup- 
plies of  settlers  and  aid  firom  the  Society,  and  still  more  by 
the  supplies  of  money  and  necessaries  by  the  Grovernipent  of 
the  United  States,  the  colony  could  not  possibly  have  existed 
through  three  years,  (and  perhaps  not  three  months),  but  for 
the  defence  and  support  afforded  to  it  by  United  States 
vessels-of-war,  and  military  aid.  It  had  fortunately  hap- 
pened for  the  Society,  and  its  proposed  colony,  that  a  slave 
ship  had  not  long  before  been  captured  and  carried  into  the 
United  States ;  and  that  under  a  law  enacted  in  1819,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  directed  to  send  all  these 
and  any  other  recaptured  Africans  back  to  Africa.  When  this 
law  was  enacted,  there  remained  only  about  thirty  of  these 
recaptured  Africans  to  be  returned*  By  a  most  liberal  and 
illegal  construction  of  this  law,  by  President  Monroe,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Colonization  Society,  the  whole  appropriation 
of  $100,000,  first  and  last,  was  permitted  to  be  used, 
through  the  United  States  agents,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society's 
oolony.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  system  of  charges 
that  deserve  no  softer  designation  than  the  grossest  and  then 
unprecedented  fraud  on  the  treasury — unprecedented  then,  but 
not  since.  The  first  principal  agent  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  receive  the  Africans,  was  also  the  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  as  his  successors  generally  were ; 
and  he  acted  as  if  exclusively  the  Society's  agent,  in  the 
lavish  expenditures  made,  nominally  in  preparing  for  the 
future  reception  of  thirty  Africans — but  really  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colony  and  the  objects  of  the  Society.  The  report  of 
Amos  Kendall,  Fourth  Auditor,  in  1830,  to  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  on  this  subject,  says-: 

"  In  the  simple  grant  of  power  to  an  agent  (by  the  act  of  1819),  to  receive 
recaptured  negroes,  it  reauires  broad  construction  to  find  a  grant  of  authority 
to  colonize  them,  to  bulla  houses  for  them,  to  furnish  them  with  fiirming  uten- 
sils, to  pay  instructors  to  teach  them,  to  purchase  ships  for  their  conye^ance, 
to  buila  forts  for  their  protection,  to  supply  them  with  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  to  enlist  troops  to  guard  them  or  to  employ  the  army  and  nayy  in  their 
defence." 

All  these  things  were  done,  as  is  afterward  shown,  under 
the  pretext  of  receiving  thirty  Africans  only — and  not  one  of 
whom  was  even  embarked  until  long  after  these  expenditures 
had  been  going  on.     The  circumstances  and  charges  upon 

•  Thi8  is  the  number  stated  In  Mathew  Carev's  "  Letters  on  the  Colonization  Society,^  (p.  10) , 
which  pabUcation  is.  as  was  ita  anthor,  aniiveiy  CaTorable  to  the  Sooietj.  I  hare  not  seen  th« 
number  stated  elsewhere. 
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this  pretext  are  so  m(»i8trou8,  Ihat  the  enormity  and  crimi- 
nality of  the  fraud  on  the  treasary  and  the  nation  are  like  to 
be  smothered  and  forgotten  in  the  Indioraos  appearance  of 
the  acts.  The  readers  of  the  cheats  and  thefts  committed  by 
a  Soapin,  or  a  Soipio,  can  scarcely  avoid  being  indulgent  and 
favorabie  to  the  adroit  and  amusing  rogues,  instead  of  gravely 
and  equitably  passing  sentence  upon  their  acts,  according  to  th^ 
dictates  of  the  statute  book  or  the  decalogue. 

LcHig  before  even  the  first  of  the  recaptured  Africans  had 
been  embarked  from  the  United  States,  and  much  longer  be« 
fore  the  larger  portion  of  the  thirty  had  been  sent,  the  first 
United  States  agent  (the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon),  with  an  assist- 
ant agent,  as  the  beginning  of  his  duties  to  receive  recaptured 
Africans,  went  out  in  1830,  in  the  first  vessel  (the  Elizabeth) 
that  conveyed  emigrant  negroes  from  the  United  States,  to 
begin  the  colony  of  Liberia.  This  shipment  of  American 
bom  emigrants,  consisted  (according  to  the  Fourth  Auditor's 
report)  of  thirty-three  men,  eighteen  women,  and  thirty- 
seven  children— eighty-eight  in  all.  All  these,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  received  and  rated,  and  wages  and  sup- 
port charged  for,  as  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  either 
as  mechanics,  laborers,  cooks,  nurses,  seamstresses^  or  ivash" 
erwamen^  for  the  thirty  African  savages  then  stiii  remaining 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  were  not  to  be  sent  to  Africa 
until  a  much  later  time.  For  the  future  reception  of  the 
same  barbarous  and  ignorant  savages,  the  agent  took  out  in 
the  first  ship,  "  a  wagon,  several  wheelbarrows,  plows,  iron- 
work for  a  saw  and  a  grist  mill,  a  fishing  seine,  and  a  variety 
of  farming  implements."  There  were  also  munitions  of  war, 
"two  six-pounders,  with  shot,  one  hundred  muskets  with 
accoutrements,  ten  kegs  of  common,  and  two  of  priming 
powder."  A  four-oared  barge  was  carried  from  America,  and 
a  schooner  was  subsequently  purchased  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Notwithstanding  the  previous  examinations  of  the  country, 
and  preparatory  information  obtained  during  three  previous 
years,  through  visiting  agents,  &c.,  these  first  emigrants  had 
to  settle  temporarily  on  Sherbro  Island,  which  was  found  out 
subsequently  to  be  an  extremely  unhealthy  locality.  There, 
the  agent  and  his  assistant  soon  sickened  and  died,  and  most 
of  the  settlers  also  soon  after  either  died  or  removed  to  other 
places.  The  provisions,  stores,  &o.,  were  mostly  wasted  or 
destroyed.     {Fourth  Auditor^ s  Report,  1830.) 

Later,  in  1820,  another  United  States  agent  was  appointed, 
and  another  assistant.  The  new  agent  took  out  another  ship- 
ment  of  emigrants  for  colonists,  and  also  the  first  four  (only) 
of  the  thirty  recaptured  Africans.      Why  these  only  were 
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taken,  and  the  odiers  agam  lef^  does  not  appear.  Tharty- 
eight  emigrants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  employed 
by  the  agent  ^'  to  enpply  the  deficieneies  among  the  meohan- 
ies  and  laborers  first  sent  ont,  caused  by  death  and  disper- 
ffloa."  The  schooner  before  purchased  by  Mr.  Bacon,  <*  being 
much  out  of  repair,"  another  was  purchased  **  for  the  use  erf"- 
the  establishment"  Amoog  tiie  numerous  articles  sent  out 
in  after  time  (under  Ashmun's  agency)  there  appear  charged 
^^ten  dozen  (bottles  of)  porter,  and  ten  gallons  of  Madeira 
wine."-— (/&•) 

"  In  May,  1822,  the  Secretary  of  the  Wavy  directed  that  ten  liberated  Africans 
Bhoald  be  delivered  to  J.  Aohman,  for  transportation  to  Africa,  who  aleo  with 
these,  took  ont  fifteen  men,  twelve  women,  and  ten  children  (American  n<»groet) 
to  be  attached  to  the  (United  States)  agency.  Ten  liberated  Africans,  sent  ont 
in  1828,  were  retnmed  to  their  own  oonntry,  which  was  within  fbrty  or  fifty 
miles  of  the  settlement.*' — {lb,) 

In  January,  1825,  the  Rev.  J.  Ashmun,  the  then  United 
States  agent,  and  also  governor  of  the  colony  of  Liberia  for 
tile  Colonization  Society,  in  his  former  capacity,  among  nu- 
merous other  expenses  for  the  United  States  Q-overnment,  ire- 
ported — 

"  That  he  was  proceeding  to  bnild  a  stone  pier  at  the  landing ;  was  about  to 
bnild  a  tower  for  defence ;  and  by  building  and  repairing,  had  two  boats  trans- 
p<H<ting  noe.  He  had  organized  a  regakir  ^nard,  *  and  enlisted  seven  men  for 
the  service.'  He  had  previously  on  his  ration  list  two  hundred  persons,  but 
they  were  reduced  to  sixtv-eight  ^  He  expected,  however,  to  furnish  rations  for 
abont  eighty.  He  had  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  three  swivels,  besides  small 
arms.  The  salaries  and  aUowancea  of  all  the  officers  appointed,  men  enlisted, 
and  persons  employed  in  these  improvements,  and  cost  of  materials,  were  aQ 
.  charged  to  the  United  States.  The  number  of  liberated  Africans  then  imder 
charge  o(  this  formidable  agency  was  fifteen,''^ — {lb.) 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  superfluous  to  copy  even  one 
half  of  the  monstrous  charges  made  against  and  paid  by  the 
United  States  Grovernment,  and  in  some  cases  previously  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Fourth  Auditor's 
report  says : 

"  Indeed  it  would  b«  difficult  to  imagine  an  expenditure  incident  to  the  business 
of  human  life,  which  is  not  in  principle  embraced  in  the  settlement  heietofbre 
made  of  the  accounts  of  the  agents  lor  the  reception  of  liberated  Africans  at 
Liberia." 

It  will  be  enough  to  state  the  total  expense  to  1830,  the 
date  of  the  report. 

<*  The  whole  number  of  negroes  transported  to  Ainoa  by  Government,  a<H 
cording  to  the  best  information  I  can  collect,  is  less  than  two  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  appropriations  for  their  support  in  the  United  States,  transporta- 
tion to  Africa,  anasuperintendenoe  there,  have  amounted  to  $264,710.  Every 
liberated  negro  has,  therefore,  cost  the  United  States  near  (more  than)  $1,000." 

Bat  enormous  as  is  this  amount,  it  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  cost  to  the  G-ovemment  of  indirectly  sustaining  and  de« 
fending  and  affording  general  and  complete  protection  to  the 
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negro  oolony  of  Liberia,  even  to  the  same  early  dat^  <rf  1880. 
From  the  first  settlement,  American  vessels  kave  frequently 
visited  the  colony,  and  have  remained  long  in  the  ports  oi 
roadsteads,  near  the  shore,  and  their  commanders  thereby 
gave  4o  the  colony  all  the  great,  even  if  entirely  indireot, 
benefit  of  the  appearance  of  perfect  alliance,  or  rather  of 
identity  of  nationality,  of  Liberia  with  the  tlnited  States, 
and  of  common  actiop  in  war,  offensive  and  defensive,  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ignorant  natives  of  the  surrowiding  tribesi 
In  addition,  in  the  war  in  which  the  colony  was  very  early 
involved  with  the  natives,  there  was  much  of  direct  military 
and  naval  aid  given  from  and  by  our  naval  force  on  the  ooasii 
and  by  men  la[nded  therefrom — all  the  aid  indeed  that  was  re* 
quired  at  the  time — and  without  which  the  oobny  would 
have  been  speedily  and  completely  destroyed.  Men  from  the 
United  States  naval  force  built  and  fortified  a  fort — jouied 
with  the  colonists  in  carrying  on  war,  both  ofiensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  (at  first)  hostile  natives^— 8Uid  aided  G-oy» 
Ashmun  (the  Napoleon,  or  the  Jackson,  of  Liberia)  to  make 
foreign  conquests.  Ail  the  force  of  the  United  States  ships 
of  war,  formerly  irregularly,  but  frequently  visiting  Liberia, 
and  for  long  times  cruising  just  ofl^  the  coast — and  all  the 
force  of  the  regular  squadron,  carrying  eighty  guns,  that  has 
been  constantly  attached  to,  and  kept  cruising  near  the  Afri- 
can coast,  and  in  service  since  the  Ashburton  treaty,  in  1843, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade— ^must  have  been  neoes* 
sarily  deemed  by  the  natives  as  the  force  of  a  powerful  nation 
always  engaged  in  guarding  and  protecting  Liberia.  This 
has  been  the  great  and  eH'ectuai  safeguard  of  the  colony. 
The  cost  of  all  this  aid  and  protection,  or  so  much  as  was  de- 
signed for  and  essential  to  defend  and  secure  Liberia— and  thus 
directed  without  legal  authority — is  impossible  to  be  estimated. 
But  it  may  be  approached  near  enough,  and  yet  within  the 
certain  Umits  of  truth,  to  show  that  the  share  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  alone,  in  the  cost  of  establishing 
Liberia,  is  much  more  than  the  colony  is  worth  in  any  mode 
of  estimation  whatever.* 


*  The  vftlue  of  guch  aids  from  the  United  States  Government,  acknowledged  hj  Oorernor 
▲sbnnn,  and  which  aid<»  have  eince  been  so  fnely  and  often  rendered  by  tho  United  Statee 
nav^  force,  and  also  partly  by  the  Britiitb  cruisers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  bis  letters  to  the  Sectetarr  of  the  Nary.  On  November  32,  1822,  just  after  aa 
attack  by  the  then  hostile  natives,  on  the  eolony,  Mr.  Ashman  wrote : 

^  We  expect  another  assault  to  be  made  on  us  in  two  or  turee  dsy«.  The  force  is  powerfdl 
ia  numbers,  poorly  armed,  and  cowardly.  Now,  if  a  single  vessel-of-war  Uy  in  the  road,  all 
these  hostile  movements  would  probably  have  been  prevented."  A^aIu  on  the  same  day  : 
**  Wa  can  only  resolve  to  stand,  and  wait  assistance  [from  ttte  United  States  Government] . 
The  nreeeace  of  oim  vessel  of  war  would  deter  them,  forever,  ttom  attacking  the  settle- 
ment!^ 

I(om  the  same  to  the  same,  December  7, 1888 : 

^  W«  are  at  present  reinforced  by  thirteen  men,  marines,  under  the  command  of  a  midship* 
iMBi  heWc^EAg  t«  hi«  AritMako  ii4*«^'«  aUp  Driver,  provisional  foe  six  weeks." 
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The  existence  of  these  enormons  abases,  permitted  to  exist, 
nnpanished  and  unchecked,  for  so  long  a  time  would  alone  be 
enough  to  prore  the  great  and  dangerous  influence  that  the 
functionaries  of  the  Colonization  Society,  working  at  Wash- 
ington, have  been  able  to  exert  over  the  public  men,  and  the 
functionaries  of  the  United  States  Ghovernmont. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  has  now  existed  for  thirty-nine  years, 
if  counting  only  from  the  landing  of  th^  first  eighty-six  set- 
tlers in  1820.  And  if  counting  the  three  previous  years  of 
preparatory  action,  and  of  expenditures  thereby  incurred,  the 
colonization  scheme  has  been  forty-two  years  in  operation  and 
progress.  Liberia,  for  more  than  eleven  years,  has  been  declared 
and  called  an  "  independent  Republic,"  and  is  indeed  a  bur- 
lesque imitation  of  what  it  is  called.  The  functionaries  and  advo- 
cates of  the  colony  claim,  in  its  present  position,the  achievement 
of  great  and  unprecedented  success  ;  and  that,  in  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  colonists,  there  exist  the  elements  of  far  greater  suc- 
cess to  be  surely  reached  hereafter.  On  the  contrary,  I  main- 
tain that  the  colony  has,  throughout,  owed  its  support  to  the 
continual  receipt  of  alms  and  support  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Colonization  Society— that  its  very 
existence  being  continued  has  been  owing  to  the  naval  and 
military  protection  and  to  the  other  and  illegal  contributions 
from  the  United  States  Government — and  that,  even  with  all 
these  former  aids,  if  they  were  now  withheld,  Liberia,  and 
all  its  civilization  and  other  supposed  values,  would  disappear 
within  much  less  time  than  has  been  used  to  nurse  the  Re 
public  to  its  present  feeble  and  contemptible  condition.* 

•  Not  obIj  hM  the  colony  b««n  defeDded  and  miKtained  bj  th«  arm^  and  naral  force  of  the 
United  Stated,  but  alno  b/  the  laror  of  the  British  govemineot,and  even  bpr  the  rreoch  gor* 
•rnmeut.  Daring  the  war  made  bj  the  natives  on  tbe  colonista,  in  1822,  when  the  latter  nad 
Jai«t  before  been  lo  great  peril. ''  Hia  Britannic  Majesty'ii  f-chooner  Driver,  fortunately  arrived 
in  the  harbor  at  this  time,  and  the  commAnder  kindly  offered  hit*  herrices  as  mediator,  which 
wti%  gladly  accepted  by  both  parties ; "  and  the  natiTe  princes  signed  an  engagement  '*  to  ob- 
serve an  unlimited  trucu  with  the  colony." —  [Mr.  Carey,  p.  13.]  Be:tidea  this,  aod  all  tlie 
other  countenance  and  indirect  mipport  afforded  by  the  f^neot  presence  of  the  British  arm- 
ed vess  Ualway<i  cruising  off  the  coatt  of  Liberia,  the  British  government  has  given  to  the 
**  Republic'^  an  armed  schooner,  the  Lark,  completely  equipped.  The  French  government 
has  also  given  1000  muskets,  and  has  promised  a  vessel-of-war,  to  the  present  Liberian  gOT- 
ernment. 

The  direct  aid  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  has  been  continued  to 
the  now  independent  Republic  of  Liberia,  of  which  the  following  case  i«  copied  from  the 
*^  African  Repoiutory  "  of  1852  (pp.  93,  04).    It  was  during  a  war  with  the  natives. 

**  The  president  [Eloberts]  himself,  fearing  another  attack  on  Bawa  Cove.before  the  reinforce- 
ments could  be  ready  to  leave  Monrovia,  made  application  to  Commander  Pearson  of  the 
United  Stated  ship  *  Dale,'  then  in  the  harbor,  to  take  him  to  the  scene  of  war ;  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  presence  of  his  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Grand  Bassa  would  very  probably 
have  a  tendency  to  influence  the  native*  from  another  attack  befori*  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcements. Commander  Pearson  kindly  met  the  wishes  of  the  President,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing set  sail  for  G-rand  Bassa  (distant  about  sixty  miles) .  On  the  same  day,  a  company  of 
s  venty-five  men  properly  armed  and  equipped,  embarked  for  the  same  place  on  board  the  Libe- 
rian Ooremment  schooner  ^  Lark.'  The  arrival  of  the  President  in  the  harbor  of  Grand  Bassa 
ia  the  United  States  ship  Dale  was  very  opportune.  Chrando  and  his  allies  had  contemplated 
another  attack  on  Ba<sa  Cove ;  but  the  presence  of  the  American  man-of-war,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  reinforcements  by  the  Lark,  had  the  tfkex  of  deterring  ^hom  from  their  course.'* 

What  distinction  coald  the  ignorant  native  chiefs  and  tribes  understand  to  exist  between 
the  military  and  naval  power  that  seat  the  ""  Dale  »  aod  the  *'  Lark,"  and  between  the  goven- 
laenu  to  which  they  respectively  belonged  ! 
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Bat  a  mere  past  failure,  however  ootnplete,  if  acknowledg- 
ed and  abandoned,  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the  actual  and  pro- 
gressing condition  of  things.  I  have  exposed  the  system  of 
deception  practised  in  regaSrd  to  the  objects  and  policy  of  the 
Colonization  Society  in  the  United  States.  A  similar  system 
of  deception,  by  concealment  and  suppression  and  perversion 
of  truth,  even  if  not  by  intentional  publication  of  direct  false- 
hood, has  characterized  the  whole  general  purport  of  the  offi* 
oial  or  authorized  publications  ooncerning  the  condition  of 
Liberia.  The  most  favorable  and  partial  reports  have  been 
published  of  everything ;  and  when  the  disnml  realities  neces- 
sarily came  out  in  the  course  of  time,  each  such  undeniable 
exposure  was  either  pronounced  to  be  but  a  particular  and  rare 
exception  to  the  rule  of  general  success,  or  false  excuses  were 
offered  in  mitigation.  Thus  the  benevolent  masters  have  been 
deceived,  and  the  free  negroes  who  had  enough  means  for  in- 
formation to  know  of  the  reported  blessings  of  the  country. 
The  ignorant  emancipated  slaves,  who  could  only  know  the 
opinions  of  their  deceived  masters,  were  made  the  victims  of 
the  deception  of  some,  and  of  the  false  confidence  of  others, 
whom  they  trusted  and  obeyed  as  being  their  best  friends. 
I  will  proceed  to  expose  the  measures  and  reveal  the  truth, 
and  to  show  the  extent  and  the  true  causes  of  the  failure  of 
this  experiment  of  negro-independence. 

THB    PROGRESS   AND   KIND   OF     BMIORATION.— ALLEGED   PROS- 
PEROUS   CONDITION    OF    THE    COLONISTS. 

Let  US  now  trace  and  compare  the  progress  and  the  success 
of  the  first  avowed  "exclusive  design"  of  the  Colonization  Socio 
ty,  the  removing  the  nuisance  of  free  negroes  from  the  United 
States,  with  the  actual  chief  operation  of  taking  away  slaves, 
to  be  converted  to  free  oolonistis  of  Liberia. 

The  earliest  three  successive  shipments  of  designed  colon- 
ists were  entirely  of  free  negroes.  The  same  class  supplied 
much  the  greater  number  for  years  after.  To  January,  1832, 
inoineive,  making  the  first  twelve  years  of  emigration,  and 
tiie  twenty-five  first  shipments  of  emigrants,  there  had  been 
sent  out  from  the  United  States  to  Liberia,  1,195  free  born 
emigrants,  and  536  slaves  emancipated  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  next  thirteen  years,  to  January,  1843,  the  free  emigration 
was  but  482,  and  the  slave  portion  was  1,754.  The  only 
full  census  table  of  Liberia  affords  full  information  to  the  last 
named  date  only.  But  from  that  to  the  present  time,  the  free 
emigration  has  continued  to  be  very  small,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion and  emigration  of  slaves  generally  have  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  decline  of  the  other.  The  free  negro  emigrants 
may  be  safely  inferred  to  have  been  the  best  of  their  class — 
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which,  low  and  degraded  as  it  is  in  general,  eontains  some  few 
individoals  who  are  worthy  and  useful  members  of  society. 
These,  the  indastrious,  thrifty,  and  respectable — especially 
those  who  had  acqaired  some  property  and  education — would 
most  sensibly  feel  the  degradation  of  their  position,  and  would 
be  most  readily  prompted  by  ambition  to  seek  the  great  ad- 
yantages  which  they  were  promised  by  the  Colonization  Society, 
would  be  found  by  colonists  in  Liberia.  The  most  destitute 
of  the  free  negroes  could  not  emigrate,  for  want  of  pecuniary 
means ;  and  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  them  have 
never  been  induced  to  form  the  wish,  and  make  the  effort, 
even  if  they  had  known  of  and  believed  all  the  inducements 
falsely  urged.  In  addition,  in  the  earlier  years,  while  the 
favorable  reports  of  the  colony  were  generally  believed,  there 
were  more  persons  willing  to  emigrate  than  cuuld  be  taken  care 
of;  and  the  agents  of  the  Society,  very  properly,  chose  the 
best  subjects  for  colonists,  either  in  reference  to  their  charac- 
ter and  habits,  or  their  means  for  support,  or  for  both.  The 
few  emigrants  who  had  purchased  their  freedom,  by  that 
very  action,  prove  their  superior  worth  of  character.  And 
the  same  general  rule,  with  some  modification,  applies  to  the 
slaves  emancipated  for  emigration  to  Liberia.  They  were 
mostly  selected  by  their  benevolent  masters  for  their  good  con- 
duct ;  and  if  not  so  in  every  individual  case,  at  least  as  to 
heads  of  fetrailies ;  and  the  vicious  and  worthless  must  have 
been  generally  excluded.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  none  of 
the  vicious  adults,  or  those  otherwise  supposed  to  be  bad  sub- 
jects for  colonization,  would  have  been  offered  by  their  mas- 
ters and  friends  of  the  Society,  or  accepted  by  the  agents  to 
receive  emigrants.  For  these  reasons,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  the  settlers  of  Liberia,  throughout,  whether  pre- 
viously slaves  or  free,  were  generally  among  the  best  of  their 
respective  classes,  and  also  of  the  whole  negro  race,  and  of  the 
portion  previously  the  most  improved,  by  the  only  great  means 
of  their  considerable  improvement,  slavery  to  masters  of  a 
superior  race.  Further,  the  feet  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  many  of  the  free  negroes  (as  usual  of  that  class,  and 
especially  in  towns)  were  of  mixed  race,  having  from  one 
fourth  to  three  fourths  of  white  blood,  and  of  course  possess- 
ing in  as  large  proportion  the  ordinary  measure  of  intellect, 
energy,  and  other  superior  qualities  of  the  white  race.  It  is 
probable  that  almost  every  one  of  the  few  cases  that  have  oc- 
curred in  Liberia  of  acts  or  efforts,  and  of  intellectual  quali- 
ties far  superior,  and  appearing  in  strong  contrast,  to  the  gen- 
eral order,  the  individuals  so  elevated  in  mental  qualities 
above  the  mass,  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  white  than  to 
the  black  race. 
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The  Colonization  Society  at  first  professed,  as  its  main  and 
great  and  even  '*  exolusive"  objeot--^and  on  that  ground  the 
society  was  favored  and  aided  by  upholders  of  the  institution 
of  slavery — the  removal  of  the  evil  and  nuisance  of  the  free 
negro  popalation  from  the  United  States.  That  operation,  as 
has  been  diown,  has  been  effected  to  but  a  very  small  extent  as 
it  regards  numbers — and  in  the  mode  and  selection  of  emi« 
grants,  rather  to  the  loss  than  to  the  gain  of  our  country— 
and  whether  it  was  for  otiv  gain  or  loss,  the  emigration  from 
this  class  has  greatly  declined,  and  is  nearly  at  an  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  which  had  been  denied  by 
the  Colonization  Society  as  being  designed  or  sought,  that  of 
promoting  the  emanoipatbn  of  slaves,  has  already  become  far 
more  extensive  than  tiie  other — and  is  extending  more  and 
more  in  numbers,  and  increasing  the  excess  of  the  evil  over 
the  supposed  good  work  of  the  society.  It  has  already  near- 
ly become  a  power  operating  almost  exclusively  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves.  The  means  used  for  inducing  such  eman- 
dpations  have  already  been  adverted  to.  The  effects  are  of 
more  importance.  Every  slave  thus  emancipated  and  remov- 
ed is  a  loss  to  the  owner  and  to  ihe  commonwealth  of  the  full 
net  value  of  his  labor — and  labor  is  the  greatest  want  of  the 
agriculture  of  Virginia,  and  of  all  the  Southern  States.  But 
there  is  still  a  much  worse  effect.  The  statements  (of  the 
benefit  of  accepting  freedom,  and  of  enjoying  it  in  Liberia) 
used  to  induce  reluctant  slaves  to  accept  the  offered  boon,  are 
not  confined  to  the  first  auditors,  but  are  communicated,  with 
amplifications,  to  all  the  neighboring  slaves.  Every  statement 
designed,  and  most  effective,  to  make  a  particular  slave  desir- 
ous to  accept  his  offered  freedom,  must  be  as  much  calculated 
(and,  indeed,  is  so  designed  for  the  particular  case)  to  render 
him  dissatisfied  with  his  then  condition  of  slavery — and  thence 
to  view  as  a  previous  wrong  to  him  the  conditions  with  which 
he  had  been  contented  before.  Such  lessons,  when  designed 
to  operate  on  one  individual,  and  even  without  having  direct 
effect  on  that  one,  may  reach  hundreds  of  others,  to  the  injury 
of  their  contentment,  and  their  worth  as  laborers  and  slaves. 
Much  worse  are  such  operations  and  results,  when  (as  is  now 
not  uncommon)  a  number  of  slaves  are  emancipated  by  the 
master's  testamentary  bequest,  but  are  held  to  labor  still  for 
some  years  later,  either  to  provide  funds  for  their  removal  to  and 
their  establishment  in  Liberia,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
necessary  consequences  of  such  cases  are  that  the  prospective- 
ly freed  slaves  become  disobedient,  lazy  and  worthless,  and 
their  condition,  present  and  expectant,  and  their  teachings 
(derived  immediately  or  remotely,  from  the  &lse  information- 
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and  delfisive  reasoning  of  ookmtzation  agents  and  puMtolttions) 
serve  to  spread  error  and  discontent  among  ali  the  neighboring 
slaves— each  of  whonn  will  nnderstand  that  the  boon  of  free- 
dom has  been  bestowed  on,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  Liberian 
paradise  promised  to,  his  fellows,  because  it  was  tJieir  just  due  ; 
and  will  oorr^tly  infer  that  it  is  not  less  his  right  than 
theirs.  In  the  recent  testamentary  emancipation  of  the  late 
Gt,  W.  P.  Custis's  slaves  (abont  three  hundred  in  number), 
which  is  to  take  plaee  after  they  shall  have  been  kept  in  bondage 
for  five  years  longer,  the  whole  market  value  of  these  slaves  is 
not  greater  than  will  be  the  amount  of  loeis  incurred  in  their 
continued  limited  service,  and  of  the  damage  of  the  example 
on  all  the  slaves  of  the  surrounding  country.  An  instanoe  of 
the  first  of  these  effects  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  notable  case  of  colonization  philanthropy. 
The  slaves  emancipated  by  the  will  of  McDonough,  of  Louisi- 
ana, nearly  all  males  and  mechanics,  or  otherwise  of  unusual 
value,  having  still  to  serve  for  a  term  of  years  before  being - 
sent  to  Liberia,  fbrthwitii  became  so  wortililess  that  they  did 
not  earn  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  supporting  them ;  and 
the  commissioners,  having  the  estate  in  charge,  desire  to  give 
up  the  slaves  to  immediate  emancipation,  to  prevent  greater 
loss  that  would  be  incurred  in  retaining  them  at  labor  as 
slaves.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  to  the  State,  and  to  the  remain- 
ing slaves.  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  there  are  compensa- 
ting benefits  of  the  system,  of  as  much  amount,  that  enure  to 
the  emigrants  to  Liberia,  the  special  objects  of  oolonixation 
philanthropy. 

•  "  The  New-OrleuM  BniUtin  calls  attontion  to  tho  eigbt/nilz  negroes  belonging  to  the 
McDonough  estate.  By  the  will  of  McO.  they  were  to  be  nent  to  Liberia  after  serving  fifteen 
yearn.  Knowing  that  they  are  hereafter  to  be  firee,  these  negroes  have  become  discontented, 
TCfractory,  and  troublesome  They  hare  incurred  the  habit  of  running  away,  and  hare  fallen 
into  excemes  calculated  to  deprave  their  morals  and  injure  their  health.  The  commissionen 
caonot  exercise  the  supervi^iion  of  ma^iter-i  orer  them,  and  the  con8«<|aence  is  that  they  are 
■abject  to  bad  treatment,  and  8ometime<  severe  punishment.  The  sum  received  for  their 
hire  is  a  mere  trifle  ($2,000) ,  and  no  adequate  remuneration  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
they  afford  the  managera  of  the  estate.  The  commi'^ioners  recommend  that  some  recipro- 
cal nnderstandlng  should  be  arrired  at  forthwith,  between  the  citiee  of  New-0rl«ans  and 
Baltimore  and  the  (Colonization  Society,  for  the  transportation  of  these  negroes  to  the  colonial 
settlement  of  Liberia,  and  that  ^(Ome  sufficient  sum  be  applied  for  carrying  ont  the  provisions 
of  the  will  in  reference  to  the  preliminarie.s  for  consummating  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
the  testator/' 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  slaves  emancipated  by  Mr.  McDonough  for  Liberia,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  American  Colonisation  Society  an  annuity  of  rents,  estimated  at  $25,<'00  a 
year  for  forty  years— which  will  amount  to  $1,000,000.  For  the  aooomplishment  of  this 
great  philanth'-opic  object,  and  for  its  renown,  the  rich  bestower  of  the  legacy  left  his  near 
relatives  in  penary,  itas  consigned  his  much-favored  slaves  to  misery  and  final  barbarism  or 
extinction,  and  has  damaged  the  interests  of  his  country  as  much  as  could  be  by  any  equal 
waste  or  misdirection  of  as  large  an  amount  of  property. 

"MoRB  ViRdisiA  SLAVB8  BjCAMiocPATVD.^Isaac  N.  RobertsoD,  of  Ohariotte  co«Bty,  T»^ 
who  died  a  few  days  since,  emancipated  all  his  negroes,  numbering  one  hundred.  He  al<«o 
divided  his  remaining  property  among  them,  for  their  removal  to  Liberia  or  a  free  State. 
This  is  the  tliird  case  of  wholesale  emancipation  in  that  State  that  has  been  announced  within 
two  months.  In  one  Instance  ninety- two  were  set  ftee,  and  in  the  other,  seventy -flve"'  (^/H- 
'«a»  jR^pMtkry,  1867,  p.  816) . 
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Fint,  the  firoe  oagroes  hare  already  for  themselves  answer- 
ed the  question  in  the  negative,  by  their  general  and  obstinate 
refusal  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  since  the  earlier  times  of  coloni- 
zation, and  since  they  have  learned  general  facts,  and  also  re- 
ports fioai  previous  colonists,  of  tenor  very  different  from  the 
jformer  publications  of  the  State  ColiniMttion  Society.  There  is 
a  standing  appropriation  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  from 
which  there  is  auUiority  to  pay  $50  to  the  State  Colonization  So- 
ciety for  every  free  negro  who  will  emigrate  to  Liberia.  The 
law  is  almost  a  dead  letter,  for  want  of  subjects  that  will  ac- 
cept the  offered  bounty.*  Scarcely  a  free  negro  will  willingly 
leave  his  early  home,  and  the  neighborhood  and  guardianship 
of  white  men  (badly  as  he  is  sometimes  treated  by  them),  to 
ester  a  negro  community,  to  be  ruled  by  men  of  his  own 
color.  If  all  tiiie  free  negroes  of  Virginia  were  compelled  to 
ohooee  between  emigrating  to  Liberia,  or  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  into  perpetual  slavery,  three  fourths  of  them, 
at  least,  would  deliberately  choose  the  latter  alternative. 

Next,  as  to  the  slaves  emancipated  as  colonists.  If  the  ac- 
counts publij^ed  by  direction  or  authority  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  its  zealous  friends,  are  to  be  believed,  it  was  very 
rare  and  to  some  of  the  reporters  impossible  to  find  any  colo- 
nist, of  either  class,  who  was  discontented  with  hie  then  situa- 
tion, or  who  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  colony  and  return 
to  AoiericcL  Enough  of  such  testimony  will  be  added  below, 
to  establish  this  position  of  ray  argument. 

Extract  from  report  of  Capt.  Kennedy,  U.  S.  N.,  1830: 

"  Under  these  impressions  [very  unfavorable  to  the  condition  and  prosperity 
of  the  colony],  therefore,  I  commenced  my  inquiries  with  great  caution.  I 
sought  out  the  most  shrewd  and  intelligent  ,of  the  colonists,  many  of  whom 
were  p«r8onally  known  to  me,  and  by  lon^  and  wary  conversations,  endeavored 
to  elicit  from  them  any  dissatisfaction  with  their  situation,  if  any  existed,  or 
any  latent  desire  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Neither  of  these  did  I  ob- 
serve. On  the  contrary,  I  thought  I  could  perceive  that  they  considered  that 
tiMj  had«taited  with  a  mew  existence,**  Ac. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  Colonization  Society,  says  : 

**  The  intelligent  master  of  the  ship  James  Perkins,  *  did  not  hear,  while  at 
the  colony,  a  discontented  expression  from  any  one,*  but  found  •  all  with  whom 
he  conversed,  apparently  happy  and  pleased  with  both  the  country  and  gov- 
ermnent.' " 

•  Mathew  Cftrer  (•  thorough  friend  and  partlxan  of  the  scheme,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Golonl- 
BatSon,*"  1853>  said—**  The  pawaffe  [of  an  emigrant  to  Liberia]  is  at  prewnt  calculated  as 
atevt  t20,  and  the  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  each  emigrant  for  six  months  [in  Libe- 
ria] at  about  $1$ :  making  in  all  $39."  Thi.s  was  the  estimate  mode  and  offered  as  one  of  the 
Cemises  to  urge  ihe  gradual  transportation  of  all  the  free  negroes,  or  of  all  the  negro  in- 
bitanU  of  the  United  States,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  calculation  before  quoted. 
Latterly  and  now,  other  objects  being  in  view  (to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  from  Ooy- 
enunent) ,  it  is  made  a  subject  of  complaint  that  the  $50  offered  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to 
ihe  Colonization  Society  of  Virginia  for  every  free  negro  (of  any  age)  conveyed  to  Liberia,  is 
l4o  little  to  defray  the  ezpense— «nd  the  appropriation  is  therefore  asserted  to  be  inopera- 
tive, and  of  BO  valiio. 
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Extract  of  letter  from  Capt.  Abels,  of  emigrant  schooner 
Margaret  Mercer,  February,  1832  : 

''  On  the  14th  of  Deoember,  I  arrived  [in  Liberia].  All  the  oolomsts  ap- 
peared to  be  in  good  health.  All  my  expectations  [manifestly  sanguine]  m 
regard  to  the  aspect  of  things,  the  health,  harmony,  contentment,  industry,  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  setders,  were  more  than  realiaed."  "  Among  all  I 
eoaversed  with,  I  did  not  find  a  discontented  person,  or  hear  one  express  a 
wibh  to  return  to  America.  I  saw  no  intemperance,  nor  did  I  hear  a  profima 
word  uttered  by  any  one.'*  **  Moat  of  the  settlers  appeared  to  be  rapidly  ao- 
quiring  property,"  &o. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rockwell,  a  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  in  a 
public  address  delivered  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  published 
in  the  African  Repository ^^^  1837 — 

**  Stated  ttiat  he  found  the  people  universally  contented.  He  asked  maaj 
if  they  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Uve  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  all  cases  re- 
ceived a  negative  answer.  At  length  he  found  an  afflicted  mother,  who  had 
been  reareaas  a  house  servant  in  one  of  the  best  families  of  a  neighboring  State. 
She  went  to  Africa  a  few  years  sinoe  with  her  two  children,  leaving  her  hus- 
band in  this  country.  One  of  her  children  she  had  committed  to  the  grave,  and 
only  one  was  left  *  Here/  said  Mr.  R.  '  I  thought  I  had  found  the  person  for 
whom  I  had  been  looking — one  who  would  choose  to  return  to  this  country.* 
But  he  was  disappointed.  This  woman  in  her  affliction,  dependent  on  her  labor 
for  subsistence  and  for  the  support  of  her  surviving  child,  would  by  no  means 
be  willing  to  return  to  this  country  as  her  home." 

Dr.  Goheen,  physician  to  the  Methodist  mission  in  Liberia, 
wrote,  (August,  1838)— 

"  I  have  inquired  diligently,  and  I  have  yet  the  first  man  to  find  who  would 
leave  Liberia  for  a  resioence  in  America,  on  any  terms." 

**  If  well-built  houses,  tables  furnished  with  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the 
luxuries*of  life ;  dresses,  comfortable  and  fashionable,  and  good  farms  in  tiie 
country^  furnish  proof  of  families  being  above  want,  then  are  those  in  Green- 
ville above  want  I  did  not  see,  nor  did  I-hear  of  one,  even  one,  that  was  poor 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word." — Biv.  Eli  Ball  {African  RepoH- 
toty),  p.  86,  1858. 

Such  reports  in  particular  cases,  however  false  and  decep- 
tious,  may  have  been  made  in  good  faith  by  the  reporters.  If 
they  were  naval  officers,  or  other  as  hasty  visitors  and  ob- 
servers, they  could  be  easily  directed  to  converse  with  and  to 
inquire  of  chosen  and  fortunate  persons  who  would  concur  in 
giving  favorable  answers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
colonists  are  discontented,  and  many  would  rejoice  to  leave,  if 
they  were  able  to  pay  their  passage,  or  were  not  too  lazy  to 
earn  as  much,  even  if  to  return  to  their  former  slavery.* 

•All  the  sUres  of  John  Watson,  lixtj-six  in  nnmber.  were  emancipated  by  hii  will  and 
slipped  to  Liberia,  in  1837,  wiili  a  liberal  allowance  of  money  to  eacn  one.  Two  of  them, 
who  onlj  had  not  spent  their  monej,  paid  their  passage  by  the  earliest  ressel  to  the  United 
States,  which  ves-iel  was  bound  to  Baltimore.  Thence  they  travelled  nnder  great  difflcultles. 
and  danger  of  being  arrested  as  runaway  slaves,  to  their  former  home  in  Prince  Edward 
oonnty,  Virginia.  There,  as  they  expected  and  desired,  they  were  again  enslaved,  being 
•Qld  for  that  purpose  at  public  auction,  and  were  bought  by  the  persons  whom  they  preferred 
aa  their  masters.  They  reported  that  many  others  of  their  former  fellow^slaves  would  hara 
bMA  glad  to  accompany  thenii  bat  for  the  want  of  money  to  pay  their  way  to  Yirglnia. 
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It  would,  indeed,  be  very  strange  if  there  were  such  perfect 
and  general  contentment  in  a  colony  which,  though  settled  by 
£Eunilies,  with  fair  proportions  of  men,  women,  and  children*— 
and  all  well  fed  and  nursed,  and  cared  for,  during  six  months, 
and  then  provided  with  enough  of  fertile  land — after  thirty- 
nine  years  of  successive  immigrations  and  settlement,  with 
all  the  increase  by  births,  does  not  now  contain  as  many  in- 
habitants, by  more  than  two  thousand,  as  there  have  been 
actual  and  abiding  emigrants  and  settlers!  Gradual  and 
successive  colonization  during  thirty-nine  years,  for  births 
should  be  equal  to  the  average  of  nineteen  and  a  half.  Now 
if  all  the  ten  thousand  emigrants  (in  round  numbers)  had 
been  slaves  in  Virginia,  for  nineteen  and  a  half  years,  and  with 
the  usual  chances  here  of  good  or  bad  treatment,  and  of  liv- 
ing and  dying,  their  number  now  living  would  undoubtedly 
be  doubled,  or  increased  to  twenty  thousand — whereas,  free 
in  Liberia,  with  all  their  numerous  bounties  and  blessings  of 
abundance,  they  are  reduced  to  eight  thousand  !* 

In  a  conversation  which,  not  long  since,  I  held  with  a  dis- 
tinguished and  well-informed  advocate,  and  zealous  function- 
ary of  the  colonization  cause,  I  asserted  that  the  actual  emi- 
grants would  have  been  happier  if  remaining  as  slaves  in 
Virginia  than  as  free  in  Liberia.  To  my  surprise,  the  gentle- 
man assented  readily  and  entirely  to  my  opinion.  When 
I  asked  what  then  were  the  grounds  for  his  (or  others)  advo« 
eating  the  colonization  scheme  and  action,  when  the  emi- 
grants were- expected  to  suffer  by  their  change,  he  answered 
that  the  great  benefit  in  view  was  not  for  the  emigrants 
themselves,  but  for  the  native  inhabitants  in  converting  them 
to  Christianity.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  good  to  the 
savages — the  fruition  of  which,  however,  to  much  extent,  and 
by  such  means,  I  more  than  distrust.  But  if,  indeed,  it  is 
admitted  (as  certainly  it  is  true),  that  the  average  amounts  of 
happiness,  and  of  life,  of  the  poor  emigrants  are  to  be  less- 
ened for  the  better  chance  of  the  soul's  salvation  of  the 
savage  Africans,  it  would  be  but  fair  so  to  instruct  the  chosen 
instruments  of  the  pious  work.  But  when,  as  heretofore, 
they  are  inveigled  and  seduced  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  by  de- 
lusive representations  of  their  own  prospective  and  worldly 
advantage  and  gain,  they  are  made  blind  and  deluded  victims 
to  (supposed)  self-interest,  instead  of  being  voluntary  and 
glorious  martyrs  who  offer  their  lives  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  heathens.     If  they  were  informep 

•  The  Uier  sUtements  of  Mr.  Cowan  (for  1858) ,  which  will  b«  cited  heresftor,  will  allow 
Am  decreaM  of  popaUtlon  to  be  much  greater,  and  therefore  the  case  to  be  to  omch 
tlwttiongvr  for  erioence  and  argament,  than  I  had  previouBlj  stated,  as  above. 
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truly  of  tlie  great  object  of  their  emigration,  and  tlien  con- 
sented thereto,  the  perishing  emigrants  wonld  indeed  be  trnly 
martyrs.  But,  in  that  case,  it  is  probable  that  as  few  negroes 
would  seek  this  glorious  and  holy  life  and  death,  M  there 
would  be  of  their  advisers  who  would  themselves  go,  instead 
of  sending  others  to  earn  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Most  persons  who  have  had  opportunities  of  hearing  from 
individual  coloniste,  settled  for  some  length  of  time  in  Li- 
beria, cannot  fail  to  know  of  cases  of  discontent  and  com- 
plaint, and  of  alleged  suffering  for  want  of  necessaries,  and 
of  frequent  begging  claims  addressed  to  the  kindness  and 
charity,  and  sometimes  strong  appeals  to  the  justice  of  their 
former  master  or  mistress,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
their  freedom  and  their  misery.  If  all  the  recipients  of  such 
disagreeable  information  and  urgent  requests  for  relief,  would 
permit  them  to  be  published,  they  would  probably  make  as 
large  a  volume  as  would  all  the  evidence  heretofore  published 
of  the  comfort,  contentment,  and  success  of  the  colonists.* 
The  cause  of  these  mortifying  results,  I  hasten  to  admit,  are 
not  because  the  soil  and  climate  do  not  offer  rich  and  bounti- 
ful productions  to  labor.  I  ascribe  them  mainly  to  the  natu- 
ral peculiarities  and  defects  of  the  negro  mind  and  character. 
Such  results  are  inevitable  to  the  true  negro  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, and  in  the  absence  of  all  compulsory  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  a  race  of  superior  intellect.  Of  this  more  here- 
after. 

Prom  the  beginning,  to  this  time,  almost  every  report  and 
stetement  concerning  Liberia,  and  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Colonization  Society,  have  proceeded  from  the 
employed  functionaries,  or   zealous   and   prejudiced  (or  de- 


•  Th«  foUoving  extract  of  a  lotter  of  tbis  character  in  tnaertei),  baoaoM  It  has  alrea^f 
been  pablithed,  and  also  for  the  following  notable  facts.  The  letter  Is  tton  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  preacher  to  those  who  pay  no  other  preacher  (as  the  miasioBaij  locietles 
of  this  countrj  pay  for  the  support  of  all  the  churches) ,  and  who,  long  a  free  man  In  this 
plentifol  country,  writes  to  aak  charitable  cootributionfl  ttom  slaves  ! 

**  Oramd  Oapb  M oirr,  Libsria. 
''Augaat6feh,1858. 

•  #••  *  •  •• 

"  The  times  are  to  hard  here  that  we  have  hard  work  to  get  along,  and  this  makes  ma 
that  I  am  obliged  to  beg  you  all  a  little.  I  wish  you  to  have  this  letter  read  in  all  the  Bap- 
tist churches,  and  try  and  sond  me  a  little  help.  I  want  an  orercoat  and  some  shoea— No. 
U.  I  would  also  be  glad  to  receire  anything  tnat  any  of  my  friends  may  have  to  spare,  such 
as  Clothes,  Tobacco,  and  Provisions,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  remember  the  agad  servant  of 
the  Lord,  and  what  is  given  to  the  poor  is  lent  unto  the  Lord.  Give  my  best  respects  ai^ 
love  to  all  the  Christian  Brothers  and  Sisters,  and  to  all  my  inquiring  ft  lends.  Please  let  me 
bear  bom  you  by  the  return  of  the  H.  C.  Steven^  andyou  will  greaUy  oblige  your  Vatber. 
Pray  for  me  that  I  may  prove  Cuithful  until  death.    Tour  Fatheri 

«H0BB8  DXNT;* 

**  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  tkcU^  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  contributions 
at  the  African  ehurehes  In  this  city.  Not  lonff  since,  $218  was  raised,  at  one  church,  to  as- 
sist friends  who  have  gone  to  Liberia.  Only  thinic  of  it — slaves  sending  a  part  of  their  tar- 
plus  earnings  to  help  to  f^ed  and  clothe /rse  ptrsoiw.'*     [A/riean  KtposUor^t  1857.) 


^iiml)  fiionds  of  the  sooidty.  The  mbjeot  hot  npt  l^een 
enough  attcaetive  to  induce  fuU  exajoaination  ^od  inveetiga- 
taon  by  impartial  or  qualified  persona,  or  by  thoee  who  were 
otherwise  than  friendly  to  the  soheme.  The  communioatioas 
of  private  oolonists  to  their  friends  in  the  United  States  wese 
not  likely  to  prooeed  from  the  most  ignorant,  who  are  the 
moet  aomeioua,  and  who  would  usually  be  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. Others,  if  qualified  to  make  thair  voices  heard  abroad, 
yet  hy  their  mperior  intelligeooe  and  posltioo,  probably  were 
enabled  to  derive  profit  to  theoawMlves  by  means  of  the  very 
oixGiunatanees  whioh  served  to  depress  and  ruin  the  greater 
nruKiber  of  their  feUowe.  At  all  events,  after  an  emigrant 
had  settled  in  Liberia,  and  became  ever  so  dissatisfied,  it 
would  be  very  diflicult  for  him  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
even  if  having  property.  If  without  property  or  money,  in 
hand,  it  would  be  impossible;  and  all  who  were  thus  tied  to 
the  oology  would  have  some  interest  to  serve  in  striving  to 
induce  as  many  others  as  possible  to  eome  to  share  their  fate, 
and,  in  some  way,  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Every  new 
emigrant  would  either  bring  money  to  spend,  or  have  wants 
to  be  supplied  by  pprehaseei  from  the  old  settlers,  and  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  bounty  and  funds  of  the  Colonization  Society. 
Every  provident  and  thrifty  colonist  in  the  neighborhood 
might  count  upon  profiting  by  the  expenditures  of  and  for 
every  new  immi^ant,  and  even  the  most  thriftless  would 
hope  to  gain  something  in  the  general  scramble  for  these  for- 
dgn  supplies  to  the  colony.  Hence,  even  as  to  individuals 
who  know  and  might  tell  the  truth  of  Liberia,  there  are 
enough  reasons  why  nothing  should  be  heard  by  the  public 
from  the  far  greater  number,  and  that  of  those  who  speak  to 
the  public,  the  statements  should  be  eulogistic  and  exaggera* 
ted  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  and  of  the  prog- 
ress and  success  of  the  colony.  Further,  almost  all  the 
printed  accounts  have  appeared  in  the  only  periodical  publi- 
cation in  Liberia,  the  *'  Liberia  Herald*'*  (which  has  lately 
stopped),  and  which  was  the  organ,  and,  I  believe,  also  the 
property  of  the  Liberian  government ;  or  in  the  '^  African  Re* 
posOory^^^  published  in  Washington,  which  is  certainly  the  prop- 
erty and  the  organ  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Of  course, 
whatever  is  admitted  into  the  pages  of  this  publication  must 
be  understood  to  be  what  the  managers  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  approve,  and  choose  ^all  go  to  the  public,  and 
design  to  be  believed.  And  certainly  nothing  would  there  appear 
(if  possible  to  be  avoided),  that  would  be  injurious  or  other- 
wise than  favoraUe  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  or  the 
c^rations  and  designs  of  the  managers  of  the  society.  There- 
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fore,  in  effect,  the  aflaira  of  Liberia,  thronghocrt,  have  been  as 
mnch  oonoealed  from  the  public,  as  if,  for  this  purpose,  the 
Colonization  Society  had  been  able  to  enforce  and  to  exercise 
as  strict  a  censorship  of  both  the  American  and  European 
press,  in  regard  to  Liberia,  as  the  present  despotic  emperor  of 
France  does  for  his  own  subjects  and  dominions.  All  the  re- 
ligious newspapers,  and  most  of  all  other  kinds,  have  been 
advocates  of  the  society  and  its  colony.  And  of  the  few  edi- 
tors who  were  indifferent  or  careless,  or  even  distrustful  of  or 
opposed  to  the  society,  it  was  rare  that  one  published  any 
opposing  notice  or  charge,  lest  its  insertion  might  offend  the 
friends  of  the  society ;  for  its  friends  only  paid  attention  to 
the  subject,  or  cared  whether  any  publication  was  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  the  society  and  its  scheme. 

The  consequent  wide  difi^ion  of  exaggerated  or  false  state- 
ments, and  the  successful  suppressicm  of  unfavorable  truth, 
served  for  a  long  time  to  continue  the  emigration  of  free 
negroes.  But  the  truth  of  the  deplorable  sufferings,  or  later 
condition  of  the  preceding  colonists,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
leak  out,  and  be  admitted  ;  and  these  voluntary  emigrations 
diminished  in  consequence,  until  they  have  almost  ceased. 
But  this  deficiency  was  much  more  than  compensated  (to 
anti-slavery  views)  in  the  greatly  increased  number  of  slaves 
emancipated  fDr  emigration.  These,  of  course,  had  no  infor- 
mation except  the  erroneous  views  of  their  kind  but  deluded 
masters,  derived  from  colonization  agents  and  publications, 
and  had  no  free-will  or  choice  in  their  destination.  They 
could  not  have  refused  to  go  to  Africa,  as  nearly  all  would 
have  wished  to  do,  without  also  refusing  the  emancipation  of- 
fered on  that  condition.  Even  such  freedom  has  been  posi- 
tively and  persistently  rejected  by  many  to  whom  it  was  of- 
fered, and  would  have  been  by  all,  but  for  the  delusive  repre- 
sentations made,  by  and  through  their  deceived  owners,  to 
attract  the  consent  and  inclinations  of  these  ignorant  and 
deceived  victims  of  false  philanthropy.  Such  has  been  the 
working  of  the  colonization  scheme.  The  free  negroes  and 
mulattoes  that  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  were  mostly  of 
that  small  portion  of  their  class  who  were  valuable  members 
of  society,  for  their  good  conduct  and  character,  their  industry 
and  thrift.  Almost  none  of  the  worthless  of  that  class  have 
been  removed,  or  even  if  they  were  desired,  could  be  persuaded 
to  emigrate.  Thus,  while  the  promised  general  benefit  of  the 
emigration  of  free  negroes  has  been  too  small  to  be  worth 
consideration,  and  has  been  so  conducted  as  to  do  much  more 
harm  than  good  to  our  country,  in  the  actual  emigration,  the 
much  greater  effect  has  been  to  induce  the  emancipation  and 
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remoTal  of  slaves,  all  of  whioh  are  greatly  needed  in  Yir- 
ginia,  and  in  all  the  South,  for  labor ;  and  the  total  loss  of 
w^hioh  portion  is  a  oostly  infliction  upon  the  agricultural  and 
general  prosperity  of  ike  whole  oommunity.  From  1820  to 
1843,  the  whole  numb^  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
to  Liberia  (according  to  Ihe  official  reports)  amounted  to 
4,454,  of  which  only  1,687  had  been  previously  free  (census 
of  1843) ;  2,900  were  emancipated  to  emigrate,  and  97  had 
obtained  their  freedom  by  purchase.  Of  this  whole  number 
of  emigrants,  4,454  (to  1843),  Virginia  alone  had  supplied 
1,649,  of  which  only  a  small  proportion  had  been  previously 
free.  To  the  close  of  1856,  the  whole  number  of  emigrants 
to  Liberia  was  10,502,  including  as  1,000  the  emigrants  to 
tke  at  first  separate  Maryland  colony,  at  Cape  Palmas,  which 
nnoe  has  been  annexed  to  Liberia.  Of  the  total  of  emigrants, 
9,502,  to  and  inclusive  of  1857,  and  excluding  the  1,000  at 
Cape  Palmas,  3,670  were  bom  free,  5,500  were  emancipated 
to  emigrate,  and  for  326  their  freedom  was  bought.  {African 
Mepotitorp.)  The  emigrants  from  Virginia  alone,  to  1856, 
arooonted  to  3,315,  nearly  all  the  additions  since  1843  being 
of  emancipated  slaves. 

The  general  results,  to  the  present  time  are,  that  the  former 
ociony  and  the  now  so-called  ^^  Republic"  of  Liberia,  is  es- 
tablished independent  of  all  foreign  power,  except  of  the  still 
really  directing  and  truly  parental  influence  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  But  it  is  not  yet  a  self-supporting  community 
or  country,  as  both  the  continued  alms  and  guardianship  of  the 
United  States  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Republic. 
The  general  results  of  the  colony,  as  averred  by  the  Colonixation 
Society  and  its  agents  and  publications,  constitute  an  eminent 
•oecees,  to  which  the  world  has  previously  shown  no  parallel 
or  equal.  On  the  contrary,  to  all  who  will  take  any  care  to 
examine  it,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  whole  scheme  has 
been  a  "  delunon  and  a  snare"  in  its  operation  and  progress, 
and  still  more  a  frtilure  when  considered  in  detail,  and  with 
reference  to  the  great  and  true  advantages  and  means  for  sue- 
oees  which  the  country  really  oilers  for  occupants  capable  of 
making  use  of  these  advantages. 

In  a  fiiture  number  of  the  Review,  I  may  proceed  to  cite  and 
to  comment  upon  tiie  grounds  for  expected  success,  asserted 
by  the  publications  of  the  Colonization  Society — ^to  admit 
what  is  true,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  expose  what  was  false 
in  these  alleged  advantages — and  also  in  the  long  withheld, 
and  finally  reluctantly  admitted  obstacles  to  more  successfrd 
progress,  or  causes  of  feilure  of  the  promised  results  of  the 
Colonization  Society  and  its  colony. 
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ABT.  VJI.-THE  POTOMAC. ' 

Trts  river  mm  in  the  Alieghany  mountains,  esctending  a 
dietanoe  of  five  hundred  miles,  thoogh  one  of  the  most 
beaatifni  extents  of  oonntrj  ia  the  world  ;  and  forms,  thnrngh- 
out  its  whole  ooorse,  the  hemidai^  line  between  the  States  of 
Yirginia  and  Maryland. 

Commenoe  at  its  fountain-head  and  follow  its  winding 
course,  over  hills,  through  pleetsant  fields  and  dark  fonsts, 
there  may  be  found  more  of  that  romantic  wildness  and 
beauty,  so  pleasing  to  the  human  mind,  than  in,  perhaps,  any 
other  portion  of  our  eowitry,  wfaioh  is  so  prolific  in  its  fine 
natural  productions ;  for  the  general  character  or  fonmUum 
of  the  river  is  so  different  fpom  thai  of  most  others.  We 
cannot  liken  it  to  the  *^  Father  of  Waters"  for  the  latter  has  not 
the  same  beautifully  divermfied  scenery,  nor  elear,  bounding 
waters,  but  pursues  its  onward  course  in  an  almost  undeviat- 
ing  line,  bearing  upo9  a  truly  noble  bosom,  the  vast  produiv 
tions  of  the  great  valley  of  tjie  Mississippi.  We  cannot  liken 
it  to  the  Missouri,  for  that  rushes  and  roars  along  over  folis  and 
cataraots,  emptying  its  muddy,  turbid  waters  into  the  Missi8«> 
sippi. 

Truly  the  Potomac  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  that  of  &e 
most  beautiful  nature.  In  its  onward  march  toward  the 
ocean,  it  contracts  and  widens  at  inften^s,  presenting  in  one 
place  a  level  broad  expanse  of  water,  in  another  it  may  be 
seen  whirling  and  eddying  through  its  contracted  banks.  In 
the  one  instance  rolling  along  in  silent  majesty,  in  the 
other  presenting  to  the  view  the  ferry  of  the  war4xorse.  Its 
waters  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  majestic  and  grand.  Its  banks 
are  in  many  places  ce'vered  by  the  primeval  forests,  remind- 
ing tile  beholder  of  days  gone  by,  when  none  save  the  red 
man  enjoyed  tlieir  shade,  and  in  others  may  be  seen  the 
benefits  of  the  industry  of  o«ir  thrifty  agriculturists.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  eight 
miles  northeast  of  Oheurlestown,  and  sixty -five  miles  northwest 
of  Washington,  is,  says  an  able  writsr,  *^  an  object  truly  grand 
and  magnificent.  The  eye  takes  in  at  a  glance  tbi  north 
side  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  at  their  junction,  an 
impetuous  torrent,  foaming  and  dashing  over  num«t>ns  rocks, 
that  have  fallen  from  the  precipices  that  overhang  them ;  the 
picturesque  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  gentle  and  winding 
course  of  the  river  below  the  ridge,  presenting,  altogether,  a 
spectacle  capable  of  awakening  the  most  profound  emctioBS." 
''  This  scene,"  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  '^  is  worth  a  voyage 
the  Atlantic  to  witness." 
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atill  Mlowkig  dw  conrse  of  the  rirar,  Um  ^  Ghmt  Falls  of 
the  Potomac''  is  the  next  objeoi  of  iatereet  wU^  tends  to 
exoilie  feeliofs  of  awe  in  the  bieast  of  the  toariet.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  graodeet  sad  nioet  imposing  of  natare's 
gifts  to  man.  The  Tisitor  takes  his  stand  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing  rooks,  aad  sees  the  water  coming  with  ^at  force,  orer  a 
succession  of  six  falls,  varying  from  six  to  ei^  feet  in  height, 
and  somewhat  resemUing  a  Ai^t  of  stairs,  the  last  or  lower 
lalls  emptying  the  water  into  a  nearly  ciriwdar  basin,  of  oon- 
siderable hamster,  enclosed  (with  the  oxoeptkn  of  tbe  o«t- 
kt)  by  walls  of  solid  rooky  the  water  in  whi^  is  as  smocdi 
as  a  mirrodr  and  of  great  depth.  This  place,  also  the  ^^  Liitle 
Falls"  atill  lower  down  the  river,  is  often  the  site  of  n«mec- 
oos  pisoatory  excnrsions^  Abont  sixteen  miles  below  the 
fells  the  cities  of  Georgetown  aad  Washington  meet  the 
Tiew ;  the  former,  an  old  but  thnving  town  of  some  ooos- 
mercial  importance,  the  latter  the  beauitifol  Capital  of  Aaier- 
iea.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank,  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  from  liie  month,  aad  oooMiiands  a  beantifiil  yiew  of  the 
rifver,  which,  at  this  point,  beoomes  one  mile  in  width.  From 
this  plaoe  to  its  mouth,  the  river  is  most  attraotive  ;  ito 
waters,  at  ail  times  buoying  upon  its  bosom  large  numbevs  of 
small  craft,  whose  white  sails  and  dripping  oaiw  present  a 
most  pleasing  and  picturesque  view  to  the  beholder.  Its  wild- 
wooded  shores  offer  inapunatioa  for  the  poet's  pan,  and  a  land- 
ecape  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  artist.  Eight  miles 
below  the  metropolis  may  be  seen  a  fine  example  of  Southern 
industry,  enterprise,  and  daily  increasing  importance,  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  whose  streets,  alive  with  the.  bustle  and 
activity  of  a  commercial  city,  are  such  a  contrast  to  the  silent 
shores  just  opposite. 

A  few  miles  below  Alexandria  is  Mount  Yrrnon,  once  the 
residence  and  now  the  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  Georob 
Washington,  while  his  birthplace  lies  in  Westmoreland 
county,  some  fifty  miles  farther  down.*  The  Tomb  of  Washing- 
ton is  a  simple,  unostentatious  structure,  the  front  only  of 
which  is  visible,  the  other  parts  being  covered  with  the  earth 
of  a  small  sand-hill  which  was  excavated  for  the  purpose. 
A  stone  wall  of  considerable  height  protects  the  entrance  to 
the 'vault,  while  an  iron-railing  gate  permits  a  view  of  the  hal- 
lowed receptacle  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  Pater  PATRiiB  re- 
pose. With  what  reverence  does  the  visitor  ascend  the  wind- 
mg  pathway  which  leads  from  the  river  landing  to  the  grave 
of  the  noble  dead !     With  what  profound-  emotion  does  he 

•  A  liaapU  aCoiM,  ylac«d  there  \jj  the  late  Seorte  WMhlMbon  BuIm  Owfcta,  wUk  Hie 
iBtoriptioii.  "*  Here,  on  the  11th  of  Februarj,  [0.  SJ  1792,  GiOBQl  WjUSHUfOTOI  VM 
tom,^  li  Am  anl/  indloati«ii  of  «b«  looftUtj  oV  hit  birikpUee. 
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tarn  to  the  past,  and  call  to  mind  the  great  and  good  deeds 
of  him  who  there  lies  intombed !  What  sacred  resolves  he 
there  makes  to  lead  the  life  of  a  Washington,  that  he  may  re- 
ceive the  love  and  honor  of  his  countrymen  ? 

He  there  glories  in  the  thought,  that  America,  that  his 
country,  has  presented  to  the  world  a  man,  unequalled,  for 
the  realy  true  characteristics  of  greatness  and  wisdom. 

Further  on,  up  the  winding  road,  is  the  beautifully  situated 
and  spacious  mansion  in  which,  near  sixty  years  ago,  the 
great  man  lived  and  djed  In  it  are  displayed  the  utensils 
and  smaller  posaessions  of  Washington,  where  they  are  most 
sacredly  kept,  under  the  jealous  and  watchful  eye  of  a  loving 
people.  And  from  its  portico  may  be  had  one  of  the  most 
encnanting  views  of  the  noble  river  that  rolls  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  mansion  is  situated,  and  upon  whose 
bosom  he  so  often  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  manly  exer- 
cises of  rowing  and  shooting. 

Honored  be  the  patriot's  name :  *'  First  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and^r^^  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Leaving,  with  reluctance,  Mount  Yernon,  we  follow  the 
river  down  to  its  mouth.  It  empties  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
at  which  point  it  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  width,  and 
seven  and  a  half  fathoms  in  depth.  The  termination  of  the 
tide  water  is  three  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  navigable  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
tance. ' 


AST.  Vra.-LAW  BEPOBTS-MULITIPLCITT  OF  LAW-BOOKS. 

What  is  municipal  law  ?  What  the  common  law  ?  What 
the  origin  of  the  civil  and  the  common  law  ?  Who  makes  the 
laws? 

Not  one  of  these  questions  admit  of  a  definite,  precise,  or 
comprehensive  answer.  Learned  commentators  are  not 
agreed  about  it.  That  law  is  a  thing  of  natural  origin,  growth, 
and  accretion,  is  one  theory.  This  theory  is,  however,  only 
partially  true,  for  occasionally  a  new  statute,  or  a  revised  code, 
or  a  new  decision,  successfully  upsets  And  repeals  pre-existing 
law.  Which,  then,  is  natural,  the  old  law,  or  the  new  one 
that  repeals  and  supplants  it  ?  Both,  possibly,  in  their  origin. 
The  old  law  had  become  unsuited  to  the  times,  therefore  un- 
natural,  and  was  properly  repealed.  The  new  is  sure,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  to  become  unsuited  to  the  new  relations  of  pro- 
gressive society,  and  must,  in  turn,  share  the  fate  of  its  de- 
funct predecessor.      Law  is  like  language,  it  is  constantly 
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modifying  tnd  ohanging.  Neith^  lexicographers,  nor  gram- 
marians, oritios,  oommentators,  legislators,  or  judges,  can 
arrest  the  ever-varying  ooarse  of  either.  They  will,  none 
of  them,  submit  to  be  fixed  and  stereotyped  by  a  Justinian  or 
an  Alfred,  by  a  Dr.  Johnson,  a  Webster,  a  Blair,  or  a  Lindley 
Murray. 

What  Horace  so  beautifully  says  of  words,  is  equally  true 
of  laws — 

^*  Ut  rilvs  foliis  pronos  mntantnr  in  annos 
PrimA  oadnnt,  etc.,  ete/* 

This  constant  change  is  as  observable  in  the  physical  as  in 
the  moral  world.  The  diseases  of  plants,  animals,  and  men, 
are  as  changeable  as  human  crimes  or  offences,  and  necessitate 
and  give  rise  to  new  modes  of  treatment,  and  new  theories  in 
medicine.  Besides,  words,  and  diseases,  and  crimes,  &;c., 
contract,  multiply,  and  become  more  complex,  as  civilization, 
and  luxury,  and  trade,  advance.  Law-books,  and  lexicons, 
and  medical  works,  must  multiply  and  become  more  difficult 
to  comprehend,  ^*  pari  passu*^  with  the  progressive  advance- 
ment of  society. 

It  is  the  destiny  of  man,  in  the  moral  and  the  physical 
world,  to  be  ever  pursuing,  approximating,  and  clutching,  at 
the  true.     But— 

**  Effagit  imago, 
Par  leribus  y^rtia,  Yolncaiqae  simmilima  sonmo  t" 

He  can  never  attain  to  it,  yet  must  not  desist  from  the  chase. 
To  pause  in  pursuit  is  to  retrograde,  and  all  his  speed, 
and  exertion,  but  preserve  his  status  quo,  and  keep  ever-re- 
oeding  truth  in  sight  but  out  of  reach. 

Are  men  and  society  itself  mere  puppets,  or  automata 
moved  by  extraneous  forces?  Are  they  mere  creatures  of 
time  and  circumstances,  moved  onward  by  fate  or  providence, 
without  free  will  or  free  agency  of  their  own  ? 

Consciousness,  intuition,  involuntary  belief,  convince  us  of 
our  free  agency,  and  we  all,  from  the  necessity  of  our  natures, 
act  upon  the  conviction.  Reason  cannot  reconcile  the  belief 
in  Providence,  or  a  First  Cause,  with  human  free  agency. 
The  assertion  of  the  ona  is  the  palpable  negation  of  the  other. 
Yet,  what  every  man's  reason  rejects,  every  man's  faith  ac- 
cepts. Reason,  in  like  manner,  disproves  the  existence  of  an 
external  material  world,  but  reason  neither  controls  or  affects 
involnntary  belief.  Despite  of  the  demonstrative  philosophy 
of  a  Hume  or  a  Berkely,  they  would  have  dodged  as  soon 
from  the  blow  of  a  stick,  as  the  veriest  clodhopper  in  Eng- 
UimI 


liaa's  life  m  a  SjnnptiiflAi  labor.  Yet  his  asdsttoce  and  his 
happiness  require  tiiat  he  should  contimM  to  rell  opwaiid  the 
ever-rebounding  rock.  He  will  sever  place  it  in  a  fixed  and 
firm  position,  but  is  contented,  if  not  happy,  because  etn^ 
ployed,  and  oherishiag  and  dinging  to  the  hope  of  ukimate 
success.  Happiness  consists  in  the  pursuit,  and  none  but  the 
hypochondriac  moralizes  too  elosely  as  to  the  ^^  cm  bonfy^ 

Illusions  are  the  substance  and  reality  of  life,  and  to  banish 
them,  when  inoooent,  is  suicidal  folly — the  folly  of  over- 
wisdom,  like  that  of  Solomon,  when,  having  seen  clear 
through  the  ^<  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  pursuits,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,  saith  the  preacher." 

At  the  start  in  life,  these  illusions  spread  out  before  us, 
bright,  broad,  and  beautiful  as  the  aurora  borealis  in  a 
northern  sky.  As  we  advance  in  life,  they  fade  and  dis- 
appear, one  by  one,  till  they  become  few,  faint,  and  far  be- 
tween, like  falling  stars.  But,  age  has  its  pleasing,  though 
lees  brilliant  ilusions,  as  well  as  youth.  The  young  are  sel« 
fish,  and  live  only  for  themselves.  The  old  are  unselfish  and 
live  for  others.  Their  happiness  centres  in  their  children,  and 
they  cherish  illusions  of  a  soberer  hue,  as  to  the  future  lives 
and  fortunes  of  those  children. 

The  happiness  of  the  aged  is  undisturbed  and  uniform,  that 
of  the  young  vivid,  but  vacillating. 

'*  But,  what*B  thia  to  tke  pnrpoee  f  you  will  say. 

Gentltt  reader,  nothing  ;  a  mere  speculation, 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — tis  my  way. 

Sometimes  with  and  sooMtimea  without  oecaaioB, 
I  write  what's  uppermost,  without  delay. 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fiuitastic  basis, 
To  build  up  oonmion  things  with  common  places." 

And  yet,  however  men  may  write  or  speak  "  bald,  disjointed 
(^at,"  there  is  always  a  chain  of  dependence  and  connection  in 
their  thoughts,  for  one  thought  gives  birth  to  ano^er  in  infi- 
nite concatenated  series. 

Let  us  return  to  our  law-books,  our  pills  and  poultices,  our 
spelling-books,  grammars,  and  dictionaries.  Work  on,  ye  Sc- 
ions and  Lycurguses,  ye  Justinians  and  Napoleons  !  Cherish 
your  illusions.  Make  laws  that  will  fit  all  times  and  all  cases, 
and  need  no  change.  Kill  all  the  heads  of  the  moral  Hydra, 
and  apply  such  cauteries  to  their  roots,  that  they  shall  spring^ 
out  and  grow  no  more.  Be  earnest,  hard-working,  hopeful 
men ;  thus  only  can  you  be  useful  men.  Strong  faith  is  the 
noblest  of  virtues,  because  it  is  the  only  incentive  to  high 
self-sacrificing  action.  It  matters  Uttie  what  the  fiaith  bo 
about 
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Wfatn  jon  harfe  (fone  yoor  works  giiw  iktm  the  Kanotion  of 
letigioB.  Consult  the  gochtiess  Egima>  or  retke  to  foreign 
lands,  and  makeyovrr  people  swear  never  to  ehange  your  laws 
until  you  return.  Well-direoted  superstition  is  the  best  prop 
and  stay  of  law  and  gerernmont.  If  you  oan't  get  the  fiat 
and  imprimatnr  of  a  god,  get,  at  least,  the  perpetual  ediot  of 
an  eropetor.  Prcmounce  your  work  oood,  and  to  make  it  pen- 
feet  and  immortal  let  no  commentaries  be  written  on  it,  for 
JustiniAn,  when  he  had  finished  his  Digest,  truly  declared 
timt  ^the  contradiotieiie  of  expositors  had  distwbed  the 
wliole  body  of  the  aneient  law."  If  cne  oould  only  stop  and 
stereotype  human  affairs,  if  the  world  wovld  stand  still,  a 
single  legal  digest  would  answer  for  all  time.  If  bodily  (Us- 
eaeee  oontinued  to  eeeur,  of  the  same  type  and  oharaoter, 
Brandreth's  pills  and  ihB  last  treotiseon  fever,  would  be  shop 
and  library  eooogh  for  the  pbymeum. 

If  language  would  but  stop  growing  at  the  command  of 
Noah  Webster  and  Lindley  Murray,  the  misses'  boarding 
schools  would  turn  oat  acoomplished  pvofessorsof  belles-lettres* 
But  narw  wiords  and  phrases,  like  leaves  in  the  spring,  come 
fovth,  flourish,  and  snpplamt  the  deciduous  crop,  although  sane- 
ttfied  asnd  ordained  for  perpetual  use  by  Webster  and  Murray. 
Usage  is  the  only  grammar,  spelling-book,  and  diotionary. 
Fashion  rules  kaguage,  and  all  old  books  aore  nogrammatioal 
beeause  nnfosbionable.  ^'  To  keep  up  with  the  times  and 
fELshions  is  the  sum  total  of  human  wisdom  and  of  human 
philosophy.*' 

But  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  keeptng  up*  with  tiie  ^'  times 
and  -fashions"  daily  increases  as  luxury  increases,  and  as  hu- 
man affairs  and  human  relations  become  more  numerous  and 
oomplex.  The  ladies  must  labor  harder  to  determine  the  di- 
mensions of  the  bonnet  and  the  crinoline,  and  the  materials 
of  their  dresses,  and  color  of  their  ribbcms.  The  doctors 
must  start  more  new  theories,  and  invent  more  pills  and 
panaceas ;  the  Websters  and  Murrays  must  give  us  new  die* 
tbnaries,  grammars,  and  spelling-booke  as  part  of  the  spring 
fariiiond  ;  and  the  lawyers  and  judges  must  make  more  com- 
mon law,  and  fill  a  hundred  volumes  annually  with  new  ju- 
dicial legislation.  The  legislature  has  little  to  do  witii  law- 
making ;  Uie  whole  burden  falls  on  the  judges  and  commen- 
tators. One  may  read  and  understand  all  the  new  statutes 
of  a  jFear  in  half  an  hour.  No  one  attempts  to  read  or  under- 
stand all  the  law  reports,  the  annual  judicial  legislation.  The 
judges  tell  us  tliey  only  discover  and  deols^e  the  common  law. 
Wl^«  do  tiiey  find  it  ?  They  never  read  or  cite  Bsaoton,  or 
Fleta,MP  FitBherbertyor  Dootor  and  Student^and  sekfoni  refer  to 
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Coke.  <' Contemporaneous  exposition  is  best,"  is  a  law 
maxim ;  but  the  judges  and  lawyers  have  ruled  old  books  and 
old  authorities  out  of  use,  because  those  who  lived  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  knew  nothing  of  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  while 
the  opinion  of  an  ignorant  pettifogger,  freshly  promoted  by 
universal  suffrage  from  the  bar  of  a  county  court  to  the  bench 
of  a  supreme  court,  is  trusted  as  the  in&llible  oracle  of  jus- 
tice and  truthful  exponent  of  the  common  law,  of  that  oommoa 
law  which  the  judges  tell  us  was  once  statute  law,  but  that 
the  statutes  have  been  lost.  How  comes  it  that  Bracton,  and 
Fleta,  and  Littleton,  and  Coke,  could  never  find  those  stat* 
utes,  and  that  our  pettifogger  noses  them  up  in  an  instant. 
The  whole  theory  is  as  false  and  absurd  ae  the  stories  told  by 
priests  about  fragments  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  judges  make 
law,  and  do  not  merely  discover,  expound  and  declare  it.  They 
mean  to  hold  on  to  their  monopoly,  and  have  solemnly  decided 
that  the  legislature  know  nothing  about  the  meaning  of  their 
own  language,  and  that  they,  the  judges,  are  alone  capable 
and  competent  to  construe  and  expound  the  words  of  the  stat- 
utes. Law  has  always  been  made  in  this  way.  It  can  only  thus 
adapt  itself  to  the  changes  of  times,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  new  case.  The  judicial  and  legislative 
powers  have  ever  been  united.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
them.  All  courts  are  more  or  less  courts  of  equity,  and  mod- 
ify existing  laws  to  adapt  them  to  new  and  unforeseen  occa- 
sions. 

It  would  save  the  law-student  a  world  of  hopeless  investi- 
gation if  hewere  told  in  beginning  his  studies,  that  comn^on 
law  was  the  law  made  by  judges,  and  only  to  be  found  in  full 
authority  and  purity  in  the  latest  reporter. 

Legislation,  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  had  as  little  to  do  with 
building  up  the  civil  law  as  the  common  law.  It  was  in  part 
borrowed  from  Greece,  in  part  resulted  from  the  edicts  of  the 
preetors,  who  were  a  sort  of  chancellors,  who  made  as  well  as 
expounded  law,  and  did  not  hypocritically  profess  to  follow  - 
implicitly  old  authorities  and  precedents.  The  opinicms  of 
learned  jurisconsults,  called  the  ^^  responsa  pruderUum^^^  were 
also  treated  as  authority,  and  like  the  opinions  of  modern 
commentators,  became  law.  The  judgments,  decisions,  or 
rescripts  of  the  emperor  were  also  treated  as  law.  Besides 
these,  law  was  regularly  enacted  by  assemblies  of  the  people, 
by  the  senate,  and  by  imperial  edicts.  From  these  various 
sources  a  body  of  law  was  compiled  so  voluminous  as  to  be- 
get in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  necessity  of  abridgment,  di- 
gest, and  codification.  The  Pandects  of  Justinian  answered  a 
good  purpose,  and  arrested  for  a  while  tiie  growing  multipli- 
city of  law-books.     But  those  very  Pandects  have  since  given 
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rise  to  commentaxies  ten  times  as  Toluminous  as  the  laws  they 
were  intended  to  abridge. 

Thus  must  it  ever  be.  Simplify,  digest,  and  codify  law  as 
we  please,  new  oiroumstances  will  beget  new  laws,  and  our 
ipfork  must  be  done  over  again,  in  each  recurring  century. 

Law  books  must  become  more  numerous,  and  law  more  dif- 
fieolt  to  comprehend,  as  wealth,  trade,  luxury,  and  civilization, 
advance.  When  it  first  occurred  to  us  to  write  this  article, 
we  entertained  the  opinion  that  by  prohibiting  all  law  reports 
we  should  confine  courts  to  deciding  the  cases  before  them, 
leave  law-making  to  legislation,  simplify  the  law,  and  pre- 
vent the  multiplication  of  law-books.  But  reflection  and  nis- 
Uffical  research  have  convinced  us  that  the  present  system, 
with  occasional  codification,  is  the  best,  because  it  seems  to 
be  the  natural  one.  A  Justinian  may  arrest,  correct,  and  im- 
prove nature,  but  not  even  a  Canute  can  quite  expel  it. 

Some  writer  on,  the  civil  law  defines  equity  to  be  "  correc- 
irix  ejusj  in  quo  lex  propta  universitatum  deficit?^  Such  is 
jadicial  legislation  (falsely  called  old  common  law),  it  modi- 
fies and  adapts  law  to  suit  new  circumstances,  new  exigen- 
cies, new  cases,  and  new  relations  of  men  to  one  another. 

It  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  arrest  law-reporting,  and 
consequently  judicial  legislation  for  a  season.  Commentators 
are  harmless,  for  they  have  dwindled  into  mere  compilers, 
vdiose  authority  no  one  regards.  Arresting  law-reporting 
would  settle  and  simplify  the  law  far  better  than  codification, 
like  Justinian's  and  Napoleon's.  To  understand  such  codea 
yoa,  have  not  only  to  comprehend  the  inherent  defects  and 
obscurity  arising  from  too  much  conciseness,  immature 
investigatioo  and  hasty  generalizsation,  but  superadded  there^ 
to,  you  must  investigate  and  understand  all  the  authorities 
from  which  &e  code  is  deduced.  A  mere  general  index  is 
better  than  a  new  code  to  simplify  law,  and  this  <mly  would 
be  needed  if  a  stop  were  put  to  law-reporting.  Yet,  without 
jndimal  legislation  to  accommodate  the  law  to  the  times,  it 
after  awhile  falls  behind  the  age.  Such  was  eminently  ita 
oondition  v^hen  Lord  Coke,  intending  to  eulogize  it,  pro* 
nounced  its  thorough  condemnation— ^'JDez  est  mmma  raUoj^^ 
exclaims  he,  but  goes  on  to  add,  not  common  reason,  but  ar- 
tifirial  reason.  Iu>w  there  is  but  one  reason,  one  commoa 
sense,  and  that  is  conmion  reason.  Artifioial  reason  is  ooa^ 
trary  to  reason,  opposed  to  common  sense,  is  un-reason.  Mo 
oee  ever  said  of  the  civil  law  (a  ten  times  more  learned  sys- 
tem) that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  common  reascm.  It  arooa 
aoMMig  wealthy  and  civilized  people,  and  adapted  itself  to  the 
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wants,  maimers,  customs,   business  relations,   and  common 
sense  and  reason  of  civilized  society. 

Lord  CJoke  and  Lord  Kenyon  were  legal  bigots.  They  read 
law,  they  studied  law,  they  thought  law — ^law  in  its  narrow- 
est and  most  artificial  and  technical  sense.  They  did  not 
comprehend  law,  but  were  comprehended  by  the  law.  It  was 
the  element  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  for  them  a  Prooms- 
tean  bed,  to  which  they  proposed  to  adapt  men,  and  would 
have  considered  it  profane  and  impious  to  attempt  to  adapt 
law  to  men.  It  was  their  Koran,  their  religion,  and  human 
rights,  human  interests,  and  human  lives,  the  sacrifices  they 
proposed  to  offer  up  on  its  altar.  Moore's  rather  overwrought 
picture  of  Al  Hassan  applies  pretty  well  to  such  bigots  in  the 
law — 

**  One  of  that  saintly  murderoas  brood, 

To  oarnage  ano  the  Koran  given, 
Who  think  through  nnbelievert*  blood, 

Lies  their  directeat  path  to  Heaven :  .\ 

One  who  will  pause  and  kneel  unshod 

In  the  warm  blood  his  hand  has  poured. 
To  mutter  o*er  some  text  of  God 

Engraven  on  his  reeking  sword  ; 
Nay,  who  can  coolly  cite  Uie  line, 
The  letter  of  those  words  divine, 
To  which  his  blade  with  searching  art, 
Had  sunk  into  his  victim's  heart." 

Such  was  Lord  Coke  when  presiding  in  a  criminal  court. 

We  intend  to  be  understood,  literally,  when  we  say  that 
Coke  and  Kenyon  did  not  comprehend  the  law.  They  knew 
as  little  of  its  internal  relations  and  applications  as  a  man 
born,  reared,  and  always  confined  in  a  pyramid,  would  know 
oi  the  internal  appearance  and  dimensions  of  his  great  prison- 
house.  Yet  such  men  are  useful,  for  their '  stare  decisis^  doo- 
trines  promote  oertainiy  in  law,  and  it  is  ifnore  important  that 
the  law  should  be  known  and  certain,  than  what  the  law  is. 
Their  opposites,  men  like  Bacon  and  Mansfield,  are,  occasion* 
ally^  also  usefiil  and  necessary.  Law  must  not  be  forever 
fixed  and  stereotyped.  Yet  the  progressive,  innovating  spirit 
of  the  latter  class  of  lawyers,  while  sometimes  useful,  is 
always  dangerous  They  unsettle  and  confuse  law,  and  often 
proceed  faster  with  reforms  than  the  times  require.  It  is  well 
tkat  there  are  few  like  Bacon  and  Mansfield,  hundreds  like 
Coke  and  Kenyon^  few  who  comprehend  the  law,  and  thou- 
sands  of  pettifoggers  who  are  comprehended  by  it. 

These  two  classes  of  lawyers  represent  the  opposing  forces, 
the  ^'  arUinomy^^  that  keep  the  progress  of  law  safe  and 
steady.  The  vis  inertim  of  the  fcMrmer  class  is  as  necessary 
as  the  propulsive  energies  of  the  latter. 
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It  is  singular  how  this  principle  of  <*  antiaomj"  meets  ns  at  ^ 
every  turn.  In  matheroatios,  Prottdhon  says,  the  assertion  of 
one  proposition  is  the  negation  of  its  opposite^  but  in  political 
economy,  truths  conflict  with  and  contradict  each  other.  Now 
this  latter  remark  admits  of  a  much  broader  application  than 
Proudhon  seems  to  have  given  to  it.  In  the  physical  and 
moral  world,  every  truth  has  its  opposite  truth.  Conflicting 
forces  susta'm  physical  existence,  vegetable,  animal,  and  hu- 
man life ;  and  conflicting  forces  sustain  the  moral  world,  sus- 
tain society  and  human  government.  Philosophy  sees  but  one 
of  these  forces,  and  is  always  dangerous  and  charlatanian,  for 
it  encourages  the  undue  preponderance  of  its  favorite  force  or 
principle,  while  safety  and  progress  depend  on  the  proper 
balance  of  forces.  The  doctors  have  seen  this,  and,  instead 
of  relying  on  nosology,  which  would  treat  diseases  according 
to  their  names,  they  have  adopted  pathology,  which  is  tenta- 
tive, and  treats  diseases  according  to  prevailing  symptoms, 
and  stimulates  or  depletes  and  purges,  as  those  symptoms 
may  dietate.  Sobmon  had  the  same  idea  when  he  declared, 
'^  !nier8  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  and  Horace,  when  he  wrote, 
"  Modus  est  in  rebusP  But  no  c»ie,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
has  built  up,  or  proposed  to  build  up,  a  great  system  of  pa- 
thology as  a  substitute  for  all  schools  of  philosophy.  Paley  is 
wholly  discredited  and  out  of  vogue.  No  system  has  taken 
its  place.  Free  society  is  an  unnatural  condition  of  society, 
and  will  tolerate  no  true  system,  because  truth  would  over- 
turn its  whole  social  organization.  We  propose  to  write  a 
moral  pathology,  which  shall  treat  the  diseases  of  society 
symptomatically  and  tentatively,  just  as  the  doctors  now 
^saat  the  diseases  of  the  body.  In  this  essay,  we  have  shown 
thai  in  language,  law,  medicine,  and  fiMhion,  tliere  are  oppo- 
ang  forces,  opposite,  contradictory,  and  conflicting  principles, 
which  are  equally  true  and  equally  necessary.  Uninten- 
tionally we  have  written  an  instalment  of  our  proposed  work. 
The  world  has  no  accepted  philosophy  now.  The  fate  of  the 
tiiousand  systems  that  have  "  eaten  each  other  up"  should 
make  it  little  desirous  to  procure  another.  Rousseau  declared 
that  he  found  there  were  as  many  systems  of  philosophy  as 
philosophers.  He  should  have  said,  as  men,  for  every  man 
has  his  peculiar  theory.  Byron  happily  ridicules  the  ephem- 
end  nature  of  systems  of  philosophy  : 

**  If  from  groat  Nature's,  or  our  owa  abys* 

Of  thought,  we  ooQld  but  enatch  a  oertain^. 
Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss — 
Bat  then  *twonld  spoil  mnoh  good  philosophy ; 
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0B««3«teia  cftts  ttotiMT  up,  tmd  Cbii 
Unch  M  old  Sa^ini  ate  hw  preflseny, 

For  when  his  pious  oonsort  gave  him  stones 
In  lien  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

"But  ^it«m  d«tli  TeyefM  the  lltMi's  bNitldaat, 

And  eats  his  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Be  diiBcnIt.    Pray  tell  me,  can  yon  make  fkst. 

After  dne  eeapeii,  your  &ith  to  any  qnAstion  t 
hock  bade  o'er  ag«s,  are  unto  the  atake  iast 

Ton  bind  yonrself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 
Nothing  more  tree  tiian  not  to  tmst  yonr  senses, 
^   And  yet  what  are  your  ottlier  eddeaeasf  * 


ART.  n;-"lNCroENT8  IN  THE  EARLY  SETriZMEHT  OF  THE  .STATE 
OF  TENMSSER,  AND  NASHVILLE.  

>  As  early  as  1710,  Monsieur  Charleville,  a  FreDchman,  opened  a 
store  and  traded  with  the  Shawnee  Indians,  on  a  small  mound  near 
the  month  of  the  Sulphur  Spring  Branch,  on  the  north  side  thereof. 

In  1740,  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  Virginia,  in  company  with 
Colonels  Wood  and  Fatten,  Major  John  Buchanan,  and  Captain 
Charfes  CampbeU,  and  a  number  of  hunters,  made  sb  exploring  tour 
upon  the  western  watera  Passing  Powell's  valley,  he  gave  the  name 
of  '<  Cnmberbxnd'  to  die  lofty  range  of  monntaine  on  the  west,  and 
<<  Cumberland  Gap**  to  the  defHTOSsion  in  the  chain*  On  the  western 
side  of  the  range  he  fo^nd  a  beautiful  mountain  8treaB>,  whLdi  he 
named  ''  Oumb^€md  ricer,**  all  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
then  prime  minister  of  England. 

Messrs.  Wallen,  Scaggs,  Blevins,  Cox,  and  fifteen  others,  chiefly 
from  Virginia,  came,  in  1761,  into  the  valley,  since  known  as  Car- 
ter's valley,  and  hunted  eighteen  months  there  and  elsewhere. 

The  Indian  boundary,  as  adjusted  at  Hard  Labor,  in  October, 
1768,  had  given  the  assent  of  the  Cherokeee  to  a  further  expannon 
of  the  Holston  settlements;  and  late  m  December,  1768,  and  eftrij 
in  Januaiy,  1769,  was  fbroted  the  nudens  of  the  &aA  peramneat  es- 
tablishment of  the  wbiie  race  in  Tennessee.  There  had  been  a  settle- 
meoDi  at  Long  Island  Fort,  and  at  Fort  Loudon,  aa  early  as  1758,  but 
was  soon  broken  up. 

The  Genioral  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  November,  1777, 
formed  Washington  district  into  a  county  of  the  same  name,  assign- 
ing to  it  the  boundaries  of  the  whole  of  the  present  great  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  made  provision  for  opening  a  land  office  in  Wash- 
ington county,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  per  one  hundred  acres, 
with  the  libeiral  permission  to  eadi  head  of  a  family  to  take  up  sx 
hundred  and  forty  acres  himself,  one  hundred  acres  for  his  wife,  aad 
the  same  quantity  for  each  of  his  children. 

The  fadlity  of  takmg  up  the  choice  lands  of  the  county,  induced 
great  numbers  of  persons,  principally  those  without  means,  to  emi- 
grate to  the  frontier.  Without  a  doUar  in  the  pocket  the  emigrant 
became  at  once  a  large  landholder !     Such  men  laid  the  founcUttion 
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of  Bociefy  and  gOTernment  in  T«HiBBaee.  Th^  bvooslit  no  UMalth 
wUb  tbem,  Imt  whal  was  fab  better,  they  had  indostrioos  aad  frugal 
habilfl ;  they  had  hardihood,  enterprise,  fearlesmess,  and  self-reliance. 
With  8«ich  eleneats  in  the  diaraeter  of  ite  pioneerB^  any  eommuaity 
will  soon  sabdae  the  wilderness  to  the  purposes  of  a|;rioulturew 

*'  [Weilth  ftnd  po«r0r]  from  no  oondltion  rite, 
▲et  wM  jov  ptft-^lAcfv  aU  the  [Hessing]  lit!  /*' 

'  In  the  early  spring  of  1779,  a  little  colony  of  gallant  advent urer?, 
from  the  parent  hive  at  Watauga,  crossed  the  Cumberland  mountmn, 
penetrated  the  intervening  -svilds,  pitched  their  tents  near  the  French 
lick,  and^lanted  a  field  of  comVhere  the  city  of  Nashville  now  stands, 
at  the  spot  where  Joseph  Park,  Esq.,  since  resided,'and  near  the 
lower  ferry.  These  pioneers  were  John  Cockrill,  E»q..General  Jas. 
Bobertson,  George  Freeland,  Esq.,  William  Neely,  Esq.,  Edwarf 
Swanson,  Esq.,  James  Hanly,  Esq.,  Mark  Robertson,  Esq,,  Zacha- 
riah  White,  Esq.,  and  Wm.  Overhall,  Esq.  A  negro  fellow  also  ac- 
companied them,  and  all  had  to  live  without  bread  for  six  moutlis, 
until  they  grew  the  crop  to  make  it. 

Cumberland  became  the  theme  of  eager  conversation  in  every 
nd^borhood,  and  great  numbers  prepared  to  emigrate  to  this  land 
of  friture  plenty  and  of  promise. 

Under  the  lead  of  Gasper  Mansker,  several  families  removed  and 
settled  at  Mansker's  Lick,  Bledsoe's  Lick,  and  other  places. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  the  Bluff,  in  1779-80,  nothing 
was  presented  to  the  eye  but  one  large  plain  of  woods  and  cane,  fre- 
quented by  buffaloes,  elk,  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  panthers,  and  other 
animals  suited  to  the  climate. 

In  June,  1781,  the  land  office  was  dosed,  and^not  opened  again 
tin  after  the  end  of  the  Revolutionaiy  war. 

In  May,  1783,  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  opened  an  office 
£or  the  sale  of  western  lands,  in  order  to  pay  the  arrears  then  due  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  that  part  of  the  continenial  line  which  was 
raised  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  extinguish  her  part  of  the  national 
debt 

At  Jonesborough,  in  Washington  county,  the  first  court-house  Jn 
Tennessee  was  erected.  It  was  built  of  round  logs,  fresh  from  the 
adjacent  forest,  and  was  covered  in  the  fashion  of  cabins  of  the  pio- 
neers, with  clapboards. 

Davidson  county,  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  William  Davidson,  of 
Meddenburg  county.  North  Carolina,  was  erected  October  6th,  1783, 
and  embraced  the  whole  of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee — a  large 
county. 

Hie  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  passed,  in 
the  April  session  of  1784,  ah  act  for  establishing  a  town  on  the  Cum- 
berland river,  at  a  place  called  the  Bluff,  near  the  French  Lick,  and 
to  be  named  Nashville,  in  memory  of  the  patriotic  and  brave  General 
Francis  Nash.    Prior  to  this  the  settlers  called  it  Nashborough. 

General  James  Bobertson  had  first  choice  of  four  lots,  for  whlcb 
he  paid  sixteen  pounds,  North  Carolina  currency,  covering  an  area 
of  four  acres,  j^ 
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Water-street  was  laid  off  in  17SC. 

At  the  same  time  a  lot  was  appropriated,  on  the  paUie  sqwRV, 
for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chtirch,  and  the  same  libmd  policy  was 
extended  to  other  ohurches,  as  soon  as  thcj  might  be  readj  to  build. 

The  first  warehouse  was  built  bj  John  Harmon,  Esq.,  on  the  land 
of  John  McNairy,  Esq.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lick  branch. 

An  act  was  passed,  in  1806,  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Nashville.  After  this,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  passed 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  Nashville. 

The  first  l^slative  assembly  of  the  anomalous  State  of  Frankland, 
was  held  in  1785,  in  the  town  of  Jonesboro*.  John  Sevier,  Esq., 
was  elected  Governor ;  David  Campbell,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court ;  and  Joshua  Girt,  Esq.,  and  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Judges. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  the  new  settlements  of  Tennessee  had 
the  fullest  trial  of  their  courage  and  patriotism.  Even  the  women 
furnished  such  examples  as  might  cause  a  nation's  pulse  to  beat  with 
pride.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Sarah  Buchanan,  wife  of  Major  John 
Buchanan,  of  Buchanan's  Station,  four  miles  east  of  Nashville,  dis- 
played great  equanimity  and  heroism.  Upon  occasion  of  an  attack 
upon  the  station  by  the  Indians,  she  inquired  for  the  bullet  mould, 
and  was  engaged  busily  in  melting  the  lead  and  running  bul- 
lets for  different  gims.  A  bullet  from  without,  passing  through  the 
interstice  between  two  logs  of  the  station,  struck  the  wall  near  her, 
and  rebounding,  rolled  upon  the  fioor.  Snatching  it  up,  melting 
and  moulding  it  quickly,  she  carried  it  to  her  husband,  and  said, 
**  Here  is  a  ball  run  out  of  the  Indians'  lead ;  send  it  back  to  them 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  it  is  their  otcn^  let  them  have  it  in  welcome !" 

Such  were  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  accompanied  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Cumberland  settlements,  that,  from  necessity,  it  became 
a  custom  of  the  county  for  one  or  two  persons  to  stand  as  sentinels 
while  others  labored  in  the  field ;  and  even  while  one  went  to  a 
spring  to  drink,  another  stood  on  the  watch  with  his  rifle,  ready  to 
|»'otect  him,  by  shooting  a  creeping  Indian,  or  one  rising  from  the 
thickets  of  canes  and  brush  that  covered  him  from  view.  And 
wherever  four  or  five  were  assembled  together  at  a  spring,  or  other 
place,  where  business  required  them  to  be,  they  held  their  guns  in 
their  hands,  and  with  their  backs  turned  to  each  other,  one  faced  the 
north,  another  the  south,  another  the  west,  watching  in  all  directions 
for  a  lurking  or  creeping  enemy. 

While  the  people  at  the  BlufT  were  so  much  harassed  and  galled 
by  the  Indians  that  they  could  not  plant  or  cultivate  their  cornfields, 
a  proposition  was  made,  in  a  council  of  the  inhabitants,  to  break  up 
the  settlements  and  go  off;  General  James  Robertson  pertinaciously 
resisted  this  proposition,  and  the  people  of  Tennessee  have  reason  to 
venerate  his  memory,  alike  for  his  military  and  civil  services,  and 
the  earnest  and  su<>cessful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  nego- 
tiations for  peace  and  commerce  with  the  Indians  and  Spaniai^ 
His  probity  and  weight  of  character  secured  to  his  remonstrances 
with  Indian  and  Spanish  agents  respectful  attention  and  considera- 
tion.   Jlis  earnest  and  truthful  manner  was  rarely  disregarded. 
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Coastantlj  haraased  and  alarmed  by  tbe  continued  recurrence  of 
Indian  hostility  against  his  colony,  General  James  Robertson,  could 
no  longer  resist  the  conviction  that  his  savage  neighbors  on  the  south 
were  instigated  in  their  unfriendly  conduct  to  the  people  on  Cumber- 
land by  some  fbr^gn  influence,  and  he  suspected  some  agents  of 
Spain.  He  entered  into  correspondence  vnth  one  of  them,  Mr.  For- 
tell,  assuring  him  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  to 
maintain  with  the  Spanish  colonists  the  most  friendly  relations. 
Mr.  Portell,  in  reply,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  amicable  be- 
havior of  the  Cumberland  people,  and  promised  to  maintain  the  best 
relations  on  his  Ade,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  useful  to  the  Gren- 
eral  and  his  countiymen.  Still  incursions  for  the  purpose  of  mur- 
der and  plunder  continued  to  be  made  by  the  Indians. 

Davidson  Academy  was  incorporated  December  29th,  1785,  and 
endowed  with  lands  which  were  exempt  from  taxation  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  A  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Equity  was  also  estab- 
lished at  Nashville,  the  first  session  of  which  was  to  commence  on 
the  1st  Monday  of  May,  1786.  The  act  creating  this  court  pro- 
vided that  no  person  in  Davidson  county  should  be  subject  to  any 
action  in  ihe  courts  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  that  no 
person  on  that  side  of  the  mountain  should  be  subjected  to  any  action 
in  Davidson  county.  The  salary  allowed  to  the  judge  was  fifty 
ponnds,  North  Carolina  currency,  for  each  court  he  held,  and  it 
was  express^  enacted  that  he  should  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of 
Davidson  county,  so  careful  were  the  legislators*  of  the  parent  »State 
that  b^  western  possessions  should  cost  North  CaroHna  nothing. 
Daring  the  year  1785,  the  road,  as  directed  in  this  act,  was  open^ 
frcmi  Clinch  river  to  Nashville.  Emigrants  had  heretofore  reached 
Cumberland  by  the  original  route  through  the  wilderness  of  Ken- 
tucky. Hereaitar  the  route  was  more  direct,  for  not  only  horsemen 
but  wagons ;  and  immense  numbers  of  the  more  wealthy  people  <^ 
the  Atlantic  sections  sought  tbe  Cumberland  through  the  new  road, 
which  ran  nearly  over  the  same  track  still  pursued  &s  the  stage-road 
hj  the  way  of  the  Crab  Orchard  and  the  Flat  Bock. 

On  the  2d  April,  1790,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
by  an  act  made  for  that  special  purpose,  accepted  the  deed,  and  what  is 

.now  Tennessee  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  North  Carolma.  The  separa- 
tion, though  once  resisted  as  unfilial,  disobedient,  and  revolutionary, 
was  now  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  and  wi^es  of  all — ^peace- 
able, dutiful,  and  affectionate.  The  old  North  Stste  is  yet  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  every  emigrant  she  has  sent  to  TennesMC. 
And  there  and  elsewhere,  to  the  farthest  West,  in  all  their  wander- 
ings and  migrations,  the  succeeding  generation  still  i^erish,  with  an- 

.  eestral  pride,  the  namej  ekctracter  and  tcorlh  of  North  Carolina^  their 
mother  State. 

Tbe  exceeding  long  catalogue  of  Indian  outrages  and  aggresaons 
upon  lh&  frontier  of  Mero  and  Hamilton  districts,  and  the  account  of 
the  spmied  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  so  successfully  repelled 
them,  could  fill  a  volume  alone. 

For  about  fourteen  years  constant  warfiu*e  existed  in  CiBuberiaBd, 
iriii  oaty  one  short  period  o{  eiemptieii.     On  tbe  other  side  of  the 
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mountain  tlie  condition  of  the  inhabitants  was  Kttlc  better,  f<>r  the 
same  period.  In  each  section  of  the  county  there  were  marenritted 
offences  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  persevering  vigilance,  enter- 
prise, and  intrepidity,  by  the  frontier  people. 

No  part  of  the  West,  no  part  of  the  worid,  suffered  more  or  were 
defended  more  bravely  or  more  successfufly,  than  the  frontiers  of  Tibo- 
nessee. 

John  McNairy,  Esq.,  An<Jrew  Jackson,  Esq.,  Oeneral  James 
Bobertson,  Thomas  Hardeman,  Esq.,  and  Joel  Lewis,  Esq.,  were 
members  of  the  convention  at  KnoxviUe  in  1796. 
•  Robert  Weakly,  Esq.,  and  Seth  Lewis,  Esq.,  were  representatives 
in  the  first  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  and  Joel  Lewis,  Esq. ,  senator 
fro  m  Davidson  county. 

At  this  session,  1706,  Tennessee  county  was  divided,  and  the 
counties  of  Robertson  and  Montgomery  established  out  of  its  ter- 
ritory. 

The  former  was  so  named  in  honor  of  General  James  Robertson, 
the  patriarch  of  Watauga  and  the  founder  of  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ments. He  was  bom  in  Brunswick  county,  Va.,  June  28,  1742, 
went  when  a  youth  to  North  Carolina,  and  emigrated  to  Watauga 
in  1772. 

Abundant  incidents  of  his  performances  in  the  civil,  political,  and 
military  services  of  his  country,  in  every  period  of  difficulty,  embar- 
rassment, and  danger,  might  be  related.  Governor  Wiley  Blount 
^aid  in  his  eulogy  of  General  James  Robertson : 

"  Hk  efforts,  in  ft  more  privite  eftpft«ity,  to  bentfit  hip  feliow-oiuzens,  weve 
4i»iiiterdsted,  great  and  unremitted.  He  treated  the  IndianB,  when  known  ene- 
mies, as  the  enemies  of  his  country,  when  known  friends  of  peace,  as  its  friends. 
He  loved  his  friends  and  he  held  his  enemies  at  defiance.  To  his  wife  he  was 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  and  for  inslmotion  how  to  read 
and  write.  To  his  Creator  he  was  indebted  for  rich  mental  endowments,  and  to 
himself  for  mental  improvement  To  his  God  was  he  indebted  for  that  firm- 
ness and  indomitable  courage  which  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him 
called  so  constantly  into  exercise." 

The  progress  of  the  State  in  population  and  imfMrovemeDt  was  very 
rapid  for  a  series  of  year?,  and  received  a  new  impulse  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  in  the  development  of  all  its  resources. 

The  minerals  of  the  State  are  chiefly  found  in  the  mountcun  re* 
gion,  and  are  <^  great  variety,  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  and  incal- 
oalable  in  value. 

The  State  of  TennesBee  is  divided  naturally  into  three  sections,  and 
m  80  regarded  in  tbe  legislation  of  the  State.  East  Tenmssee  is  the 
mineral  region,  much  of  it  well  adi^>ted  for  farming  purposes.  Middit 
Tumeasee  has  an  extensive  body  of  remarkably  rich  land,  suited  for 
all  kinds  of  grain  and  grasses,  and  the  raising  of  tobacco.  West  Ten* 
MOM  possesses  many  bodies  of  rich  lands,  highly  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton. 

The  towns  throughout  the  State  are  generally  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. Among  the  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis  is  the  State 
oa|Mt<^  situated  on  perhaps  the  roost  beautiful  site  in  the  world. 
iBiagiiie  a  hill  witUn  tbe  centre  of  a  eityi  risiiig  in  ov^ij  direetion  to 
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tlifr  kdg^t  of  197  f6et  above  the  lerel  of  the  Cumberland  river  at 
KfudiviBe. 

In  looking  down  npon  the  city  and'bejond,  on  all  sides  the  pros- 
pect presents  a  distant  amphitheatre  of  mountain  ranges. 

Rome,  from  her  seren  hills,  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  nor  the  Cape 
of  CoUona,  affbrds  so  splencBd  a  site  for  an  Odeon. 

In  plan  and  elevation,  the  design  and  whole  character  of  the  arch!- 
teotore  are  essentially  (^recian,  consisting  of  a  Doric  basement  sup- 
pelting  on  its  four  fronts  porticoes  of  the  Ionic  order,  taken  from  the 
eiample  of  the  Erectheum  at  Athens. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  a  tower  above  the  roof  to  the 
haght  of  80  feet,  the  superstructure  of  which  is  afler  the  order  of  the 
ehoragic  monument  of  Ly^crates,  at  A^ns.  The  whole  structure 
is  composed  of  fossilated  limestone,  hewn  and  chiselled  from  quarries 
IB  the  neaghborhood  of  Nashville,  the  blocks  of  stone  weighing  ffom 
six  to  ten  tons. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  <Hh  of  July,  1845,  and  the  last  in 
the  latto*  part  of  March,  1859. 

The  various  chambers,  halls,  and  porticoes,  are  ar<^ed  througbont. 
The  rafters  of  the  roof  are  of  wrought  iron,  having  a  span  of  the 
whcie  width  of  the  building,  being  supported  by  the  interior  walls 
St  the  noith  end  and  by  the  columns  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
hnfl^ing,  the  whole  covered  with  thidc  dieets  of  copper. 

In  ihe  bMement-stoiy,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  large  and  commo- 
dioos  rooms,  appropriated  to  the  nse  of  the  governor,  supreme 
ootnt,  secretary  of  state^  federal  coort,  See, 

The  cellar-story  in  firont  is  to  be  nsi^  as  a  deporitory  of  arms. 

From  the  great  central-hall,  you  approadi  the  principal  story  by 
a  double  flight  of  stairs,  which  leads  to  the  chambers  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Libmiy,  and  other  rooms  in  con- 
Beotion  therewith. 

The  enture  cost  of  the  Gipitol  Building,  is  $802,567  59. 

The  University  of  Nashville  was  incorporated  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  December  29th,  1785,  under  the  name 
snd  title  of  Davidson  Academy,  above  mentioned,  and  subsequent^ 
by  the  Legishitnre  of  Tennessee,  September  11th,  1806.  Finally, 
in  November  26th,  1826,  by  an  act  of  the  L^slature,  it  acquired 
its  present  legal  style.  The  whole  property  of  the  Unlver«ty  in 
knd9  and  buildings  may  be  estimated  at  about  9800,000. 

There  is  a  military,  literary,  and  medical  department,  and  the  pres- 
ent attendance  is  590  students. 

The  Lunatic  Attfiwn,  six  miles  east  of  the  city,  is  also  a  fine  atrae- 
tnre,  and  admmbly  famished  and  adapted  to  the  benevolent  olijeots 
of  its  erection. 

The  BUnd  Ai^ium^  in  South  Nashville,  the  Hasplkd,  in  West  Nash- 
ville, and  the  Bottitmihtral  Oarderiy  in  North  Nashville,  are  aU  otjeets 
of  dtoep  interest. 

Up<m  the  public  square,  at  NhshvUIe^  a  commodious  cooii-houM^ 
pirtif  of  stone  and  partly  brick,  has  been  recently  famished  at  a  eost 
of  S80,000.    The  drcnit,  criminal  and  comity  eourto  are  held  here. 

The  mariiet-lxHMt,  establiiEAied  in  1801,  is  upon  the  same  potOic 
ani  in  its  seoond  0tory  are  the  dty*hals. 
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The  ^dioleaale  dij  goode  tmde  has  doubled  in  the  laai  five  jevuj 
and  now  reaches  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  wholesale 
houses  in  this  titjf  conducting  large  business^  who  buj  exclusively 
for  cash. 

The  grocery  and  produce  trade  amounts  to  over  seven  miltioos  of 
dollars,  exclusive  of  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  which  amount 
to  four  millions  of  dollars. 

The  trade  in  various  kinds  of  liquors,  ales,  &c.,  is  alarminglj  soit- 
cessful — over  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber,  sai^,  blinds,  doors,  ^bc,  has  more  than 
doubled  in  ten  jears.  Carpenters  and  builders,  brick  and  stone  ma- 
sons, plasterers  and  painters,  are  doing  a  flourishing  business.  Foun- 
dries and  machine  shops  have  grown  up  rapidly,  and  are  all  doing 
well 

Owing  to  the  late  commercial  and  bank  panic,  so  disastrous  to  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  it  is  due  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Nashville  to  say,  not  one  failure  or 
even  suspension  occurred  with  any  important  house  in  the  metrc^po- 
lis  of  Tennessee  I  This  fistct  certainly  shows  the  capacity  and  emUt 
of  her  business  men. 

In  r^ard  to  trade,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  educational^  and  re- 
ligious advantages,  Nashville  stands  second  to  no  city  in  the  Union. 

Regular  meetings  of  a  board  of  trade  would  do  much  here  to 
improve  the  manner  of  keeping  books  and  aid  mu(^  in  procuring  sta- 
tistics, which  would  set  forth  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city. 

The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroadj  Col.  Y.  K  Stevenson 
president,  CoL  James  A.  Whiteside,  vice-president,  and  E.  W. 
Cole,  Esq.,  superintendent,  opens  to  the  trade  of  East  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  North  Alabama,  and  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  is  an  eniirtly 
independent  road,  asking  no  patronage  from  abroad* 

The  Tennessee  and  Alaboffia  Eail^ad^  Hon.  John  Marshall,  preai- 
dent,  and  CoL  W.  O.  N.  Perkins,  superintendent,  opens  to  the  trade 
<rfMiddle  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama.  This  road  will  be  com- 
pleted to  Columbia,  the  8d  of  July  next,  and  to  Mount  Pleasant  by 
&11,  a  distance  of  fifty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  through  one  of  tl^ 
finest  districts  of  country  in  the  South.  This  road  conne<^  vnth  tin 
Central  Southern  Bailroad,  at  Columbia,  and  tbie  latter  with  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Bidlroad  at  Decatur,  Alabama. 

The  NashviUe  and  LomaviUe  EaUroad,  Gov.  John  L.  Helm,  presi- 
dent, Hon.  J.  C  Guild,  vice-president,  is  in  operation  to  G^Uatin, 
26  miles,  and  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  direction  to  Nashville,  74 
miles^  and  by  December,  1869,  will  be  completed  to  Louisville,  Ken« 
tucky,  the  whole  length  of  road,  185  miles,  where  it  connects  with 
all  the  leading  roads  to  the  East,  West,  and  North. 

The  Edgefield  and  Kentud^  Matlroad^  is  completed  to  Cornell's  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  where  the  cars  connect  with  E.  S.  Hock- 
erswith's  line  of  daily  coaches  toj  Springfield,  Bussellville  and  other 
points  in  Kentucky.  This  road  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  Spring- 
fi^,  26  miles,  tbis  spring,  and  to  the  Kentucky  line  by  next  £J1. 
CeL  E.  S.  Cheatham,  prtudent. 

The  Narthyfeatem  Bmbromd,  Col  Y.  K.  Steveaaoo,  president,  is  now 
in  a  state  of  hopeful  fi:«greBS  and  will  soen  oeaneot  with  -the  Mamr 
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phiB  and  LomiSYilley  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bailroads,  and  with  the 
MiaeiflBippi  river. 

Nashville  supporto  and  is  supported  by  a  large  district  of  conntrj, 
of  the  richest  and  most  productive  lands,  which  if  divided  and  sold 
in  small  tracts,  would  in  a  few  years  aid  an  immense  population. 
Would  not  the  large  landholders  do  better  for  themselves,  and  a 
thousand  times  better  for  the  country,  to  sell  off  their  lands  in  small 
tracts — except  what  they  could  cultivate  themselves — and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  manufactures  t 

The  price  of  lands  has  reached  the  point  of  culmination,  and  can 
no  longer  be  an  object  to  speculators.  When  it  ceases  to  grow  in 
value,  and  lies  uncultivated,  it  becomes  dead  capitaL 

The  forests  of  timber  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Iron  and 
eoal,  limestone  and  marble  fields  are  exhaustless,  and  as  fine  as  there 
is  in  the  world.  Water,  climate,  soil,  everything  constituting  ele- 
ments of  wealth  and  prosperity,  invite  the  enterprising  farmer  and 
the  mechanic  to  invest  with  assurances  of  abundant  remuneration* 

The  city  of  Nashville  has  three  principal  banks  of  the  State,  usually 
denominated  the  <'  Three  Old  Biuiks,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
batch  of  free  banks  and.  stock  banks,  created  by  the  General  Assem- 
Uy,  in  the  last  few  years,  and  which  are  supposed  to  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  disasters  of  1857  and  1868. 

The  largest  of  them  is  "  the  Bank  of  Teimessee^^*  %vUh  ten  branches; 
three  in  Ea$t  Termeuee,  three  in  the  Western  District^  and  four  i»  Middle 
Tenaesaeej  belonging  entirely  to  the  State,  with  a  capitid  of  $3,679,- 
000,  under  the  control  of  officers  nominated  by  the  Grovemor  and 
Improved  by  the  General  Assembly,  Hon.  Cave  Johnson  is  the 
president,  and  James  Morton,  Esq.,  the  cashier. 

The  Union  Banhy  with  six  branches,  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  has  a  capital  of  $1,774,000,  belonging  to  stockholders 
principally  in  the  eastern  cities,  and  was  established  in  1832,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  which  was  then  expected  to  be  vetoed  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson.  John  Kirkman,  Esq.,  is  the  president,  and  James  Correy 
Esq.,  the  cashier. 

The  Planter^ 8  Bank  W9B  chartered  in  1833,  as  an  additional  means 
of  supplying  any  deficiency  caused  by  the  supposed  withdrawal  of 
the  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  is  owned  principally  by  stock- 
holders in  the  eastern  cities,  and  has  five  branches,  located  in  diffeiv 
eat  sections  of  the  State.  It  has  a  capital  of  $1,355,000, 
Orvil  Ewing,  Esq.,  is  the  president,  and  D.  Weaver,  Esq.,  the 
cashier. 

These  are  the  principal  Banks  in  the  State,  and  though  compelled 
to  suspend  specie  payments,  by  the  commercial  convulsions  of  1857, 
^  never  loet  the  confidence  <\f  the  people,  and  did  much  to  relieve  Hie  citizem 
of  the  Suxtefrom  the  preuare  in  the  money  tnarket  during  the  term  of  their 
SMtpension,**  They  now  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  in  full,  and  their  published  statements  of  the  1st  of  April  last, 
show  thai  they  deserve  it,  each  of  them  having  cash  means  enough  to 
BMet  every  liability,  without  resorting  to  their  discounted  notes  and 
faflk,  amoantijig  to  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Tlie  eltgr  of  NaskviA  ba%  ako^  sevena  privige  Banking  rnstitu> 
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-  itens,  of  moderate  oapital,  but  <^  undoubted  credit.  The  Merckomia 
Bank,  owned  by  W.  B.  Shepard,  Esq. ;  the  (%  Bank^  by  D^ 
Pearl,  Esq.  ;  the  Trader^s  Bank,  by  John  Porterfiaid,  Esq. ;  Mid  the 
Bofik  of  the  Utwm,  by  D.  F.  Carter,  Esq. 

These  Banks,  with  their  branches,  afford  anple  faoilkies  for  the 
buBHie»  of  the  State,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  haare  kept 
exchanges  on  the  Northern  cities,  at  par ;  laldy,  I  omderetand,  it  ia  at 
one  sixth  premium. 

Withi^i  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  there  are  25,113  inhabit- 
ants, as  a  total.     Of  these,  5,S85  are  bladrs,  and  of  these  1,768  are 

Edgefield  has  a  population  of  at  least  2,500;  North  Nariiviile 
1,200 ;  West  NashTille  1^000 ;  and  Southfield  2,000.  All  of  these 
villages  belong  to  Nashyille,  which  gires  to  the  city  a  grand  total 
population  of  81,813  inhabitants. 

The  Nashville  Female  Academy,  founded  in  1816,  is  located  in 
l&e  western  part  of  the  city,  embracing  an  area  of  about  six  acres, 
well  enclosed,  and  in  regard  to  privacy,  shade,  fresh  air,  good  water, 
And  health,  equal  to  any  situation  in  the  oountry,  yet  enjoying  every 
advantage  furnished  by  the  city.  Dr.  C.  D.  Elliott  i«  the  preddeat, 
a  gentleman,  scholar,  and  Christian,  fully  qualified  to  disdiar^  the 
dutk8  incumbent  upon  him.  The  rooms,  inclnduig  chapel,  75x50« 
and  exercise  hall,  120x40,  are  all  heated  with  steam,  and  lighted 
wiUi  gas,' thus  there  is  no  danger  of  Are,  either  to  the  buildings,  or  the 
clothes  of  pupils.  Porticoes,  corridors,  and  covered  pavements,  are  am- 
ple for  recreation,  in  all  kin^.of  wea^r.  For  extent,  conveaienoe, 
comfort,  and  healthfulnees,  these  buildings,  for  school  purposes,  are  not 
equalled  in  the  United  States.  This  school  deserves  a  most  liberal 
patronage. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Nashville  are  embraced  ia  foar  gradee-* 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools. 

The  High  Schools  include  a  Male  English  Department,  a  Classicid 
Department,  and  a  Female  High  School.  A  proCeesor  of  Modem 
Languages  is  employed  in  the  High  School  Deportment. 

A  superintendent,  and  twenty-nine  teachers,  were  employed  the 
past  year.  1,883  pupils  have  been  admitted  the  past  session,  of 
whom  1,004  were  boys  and  879  girls. 

Of  churches  there  are  a  goodly  number :  two  Itonan  Catholics, 
two  Presbyterians,  one  CumWland  Presbyterian,  six  Methodist  Epia- 
copals,  three  Protestant  Episcopals,  four  Baptists,  one  Christian,  and 
five  Africans,  under  the  supervision  of  able  and  fiathful  ministers^ 
with  a  numerous  attendance. 

There  are  two  principal  hotels:  the  St  Cloud,  and  the  City 
Hotel.  My  present  abode  is  at  the  first,  whoae  proprietor,  EL  T. 
Scott,  Esq. ,  is  a  gentleman  in  every  respect  competent  for  his  posi- 
tion as  a  host ;  superior  accommodations,  polite  and  attentive  serv- 
ants. I  most  heartily  recommend  him  to  the  kind  patronage  of  so- 
journers. 

The  Wire  Suspen^on  Bridge,  as  lately  repaired  and  strengtheaedy 
Is  an  object  of  interest  to  alk  It  issospeoded  by  four  wire  oUblesoa 
each  side,  which  are  anchored  aboot  ISO  ftet  fvota  the  tower.  Tka 
preMMe  weight  of  foor  and  gifden  ia  2M,0CI  pauads.     The  kagth 
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of  the  lloer  is  688  feel,  widdi  86  feet  Beigfal  of  bridg;e  Above  lew 
waler-merk  106  feet,  be^hl  of  tower  above  floor.  ZS  feet,  dieianee 
between  towers  500  feet ;  cost  of  bridge  about  $100,000. 

Tlie  i^milentiary,  sttoated  on  Spring-etreet,  one  mile  iwm  the 
pubHc  square,  it  ia  a  flonrisMiig  condition,  and  contains  852  oeUs*  A. 
boepital  for  tbe  sick  is  attacked  to  it,  oyer  which  Dr.  Felix  Robert- 
son— the  first  male  child  bom  in  the  city  of  Naahvilk — presides. 
There  are  now  confined  in  the  penitentiary  868  convicts. 

Among  the  late  improvements  in  Ka^ville,  the  publishing  house 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant It  is  located  on  the  Public  Square,  near  the  City  Hotel,  60  feet 
front,  with  a  depth  of  nearly  800  feet  The  buildings  are  mostly 
four  story,  rooms  very  large  and  commodious. 

There  are  six  daily  newspaper  establishments.  The  Union  and 
American,  the  HepubHcan  Banner,  the  Nashville  Patriot,  ,  the  Nash- 
ville Gazette,  the  Nashville  Daih/  News,  and  the  Evening  Bulletin,  with 
gentlenuuily  editors,  who  have  shown  me  all  courtesy  and  kindness 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Eeview. 

I  accepted  a  vexy  polite  invitation  from  our  esteemed  friend  Mark 
R.  CockriU,  Esq., 'and  spent  the  day  in  ruminating  over*  his  fine 
stock  farm  on  the  Cumberland  river,  ft  being  the  'place  known  as 
^BobertsorCs  Bend,'^  a  point  memorable  in  the  early  history  of  Tennes- 
see, spreading  over  an  area  of  about  5,000  acres.  The  distance  from 
river  to  river  the  nearest  point,  is  about  1}  miles/  which  is 
spanned  by  a  high  and  substantial  stone  wall,  for  a  length  of  about 
four  miles.  Covering  this  are  extensive  green  pastures,  upon 
which  are  feeding  the  finest  droves  of  stock  I  have  ever  examined. 
The  finest  bucks  are  sold  at  $25  per  head.  His  fame  as  a  wool- 
grower  is  world-wide,  he  having  obtained  the  premium  at  the  Lon- 
don Fair,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  his  devotion  of  a  long  life  to  the  advancement  and  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  resources,  and  especially  to  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  wool-growing.  This  is  the  first  distinction  of  the 
kind  ever  conferred  by  the  State  upon  one  of  its  citizens,  and  every- 
body knows  it  could  not  have  been  more  worthily  bestowed. 

Mr.  CockriU  considers  Texas  an  admirable  location  for  wool- 
growing,  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  timber,  and  is  not  so  well  adi^pted 
to  other  agricultural  pursuits.  The  prairies  are  productive  in  grass 
without  the  li^r  of  man.  The  winters  are  mild,  open,  and  warm, 
furnishing  green  food,  with  a  regularly  growing  fieece  throughout  the 
year.  He  thinks  also  that  the  United  States  is  a  better  wod-grow- 
ing  coiiBtry  than  any  portion  of  Europe ;  that  the  low  latitudes  have 
advantages  over  the  high,  and  will  produce,/^n«r  wool,  and  also  that 
as  fine  tcool  is  now  grown  in  the  United  States  as  can  be  found  in 
theworid. 

In  a  cold  climate  sheep  necessarily  have  to  be  fed  on  dry  food, 
whick  partially  cheeks  the  growth  of  the  wod,  and  the  cold  has  a 
tendency  to  condense,  harden  and  produce  a  hom-Kke  feeling  on 
tkefleeee. 

If  wisdom,  justice,  and  virtue,  guide  the  councils  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  city  governments,  Nashville  will  stand  forth  in  a  few 
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jearfl  a  proud  moniiment  of  beauty,  wealth  an4  prosperity — the  fa- 
Torite  resort  for  health,  society  and  edacation — from  every  portion  of 
the  Union. 

The  daily  whistle  of  locomotiyes  from  six  different  railroads  join 
t^  diorus  of  the  thirty-seven  engines  and  the  hum  of  machinery  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  city,  imparting  hope  to  the  heart,  and  energy  to  the 
hand  of  industry. 

Nothing  then  can  prevent  Nashville  from  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important,  beautiful  and  lovely  cities  in  the  United  States. 


ART.  X.-THE  liATE  SODTHEBN  CONVENTION. 

PBOCIIEDINQS  OF  THB  SOUTHERN  CONVEMTION  HELD  AT  VIOKSBURO, 
loss.,  ON  THE  9th,  IOtH,  IItH,  12th  and  13th  DATS  OF  MAT 
LAST. 

As  promised  in  our  last,  we  proceed  to  give  the  details  of  what 
was  done  at  the  recent  Southern  gathering  in  Vicksburg.  They  are 
worthy  of  being  preserved  with  those  of  previous  conliibutions  which 
have  all  been  carefully  digested  in  the  volumes  of  the  Review^  from 
year  to  year. 

In  our  number  for  August  a  digest  of  the  debates  will  be  presented, 
and  as  far  as  possible  justice  will  be  done  to  the  very  muny  able 
and  interesting  speeches  which  were  delivered.  The  digest  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  be  given  with  the  "  proceedings,"  and  as 
we  do  not  wish  to  crowd  our  readers,  we  prefer  to  add  a  separate 
chapter. 

First  Day. — ^This  wai  chiefly  occupied  in  matten  of  organisation  and  in  the 
election  of  officers ;  the  details  of  wmch  appear  in  the  editorial  of  our  June 
number. 

Skcokd  Day. — The  Convention  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Hon.  John  A.  Jones, 
of  Georgia,  in  the  chair. 

After  reading  the  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings, 

The  Committee  appointed  to  mform  Ueneral  Charles  Clark  of  his  election  as 
President,  reported  that  he  was  ready  to  take  his  seat,  and  congratulated  the 
Convention  on  the  judicious  selection  in  the  person  of  General  Clark.  The  Com- 
mittee, amid  the  applause  of  the  Convention,  escorted  General  Clark  to  the  Chair, 
and  upon  ascending  the  stand,  said  : 

OiSTLBMBV  or  TBI  CoKVicvTioir  :-^I  thaik  yon  most  cordially  for  the  honor  thns  con^ 
ferrod  upon  me.  The  ot^^t  of  this  GonTention  has  been  fivquently  misre^senied  by  the 
press,  and  misunderstood  by  the  people.  They  had,  primarily,  for  their  object  the  interest 
of  oommercial  independence  of  the  Sonth.  lliat,  howeirer,  did  net  constitute  them  a  mere 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  consider  purely  and  abstractly  commercial  relations.  They  were 
here  as  Southern  men,  not  merely  as  oommercial  men,  but  as  agriculturists.  The  commerce 
•  of  the  South  is  bound  to  control  the  commercial  interests  of  the  world,  which  is  founded  on 
the  great  agricultural  interest  Itself,  the  key  and  guard  of  the  world's  safety  and  prosperity. 
This  necesarily  opened  up  a  wide  Held  for  ditcusslon,  and  gare  the  ememies  of  these  conTen- 
tions  room  to  say  that  the  members  were  mere  politicians.  The  question  of  commerce  opened 
up  the  vast  field  of  political  discussion  in  regard  to  commercial  regulations  and  the  biodena 
imposed  upon  commerce.  The  question  of  manufactnies  opened  up  a  field  of  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  benefit  being  given  by  the  Genera!  Government.  The  quee- 
tion  of  internal  improvements  raised  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  General  Oovemment, 
or  of  the  duty  of  the  States,  or  individuals,  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  internal  im- 
provements. And  agriculture  oi>ened  up  the  grand  question  whether  that  Is  to  be  stationary, 
or  whether  other  aids  in  the  way  of  additional  laborers  are  not  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
it.    Their  oluect  was  not  the  mere  pasaage  of  resolutions. 
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U.  J.  Harris,  of  Vioksburg,  offered  the  following  reeolutioji,  which  was 
adopted. 

JRcsolvitf,  That  in  deciding  all  qaestions  sQbmltted  to  this  Convention,  the  rotes  on  demand 
of  tvo  States  shall  be  taken  hy  States,  and  each  State  shall  hare  as  many  rotes  as  she  has 
•lecton  of  President. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Roft  of  Vicksborg,  presented  the  following  letter  from  the  Hon. 
J.  J.  McRae,  which  having  been  read,  was,  on  his  motion,  ordered  to  be  spread 
apon  the  joomals : 

BsufevT,  Miss.,  May  6th,  1860. 

CtaYTLSim :-— I  was  most  destnm*  to  attend  the  Oommercial  Oonrention  at  Tlolcsbarg,  on 
the  9th  inst.  Honored  by  the  snbstitution  of  my  name,  without  my  knowledge,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  in  place  of  General  Quitman's,  to  'Jnrlte  the  people  of  the  Southern 
ftates  to  attend  it,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  attend  myself,  and  especially  so,  as  the  Gonrentlon 
is  held  in  my  own  State.  I  was  also  anxious  to  be  present  to  participate  in  Its  deliberations. 
I  had  not  despaired  of  doing  so  until  to-day,  but  Mrs.  McBae's  ill-health  will  not  permit  me. 

As  an  erldtfnee  of  my  earnest  in  the  proceedings,  I  hare  sent  to  W.  D.  Boy,  Esq.,  of  Ticks- 
bug,  resolutions  to  be  offered  in  my  name  to  the  Conreution,  embodying  my  riews,  and  such 
ss  I  think  ought  to  recelre  the  fardtable  action  of  the  Oonrention,  on 

The  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slare-trade  ; 

The  ascendency  of  the  united  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 

The  position  and  duty  of  the  South  on  the  Bepnblican  party  of  the  North  obtaining  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Goremment. 

Hoping  until  the  present  to  be  at  the  Oonrention,  I  hare  not  time  now  to  elaborate  my 
views  on  these  sereral  questions.  But  the  great  interest  of  the  South  embraced  in  them,  and 
so  palpable  of  ^themselres,  it  seems  to  me  that  erery  reason  I  could  urge  will  naturally 
present  itself  to  the  mind  of  erery  member  of  the  Convention,  for  the  adoption  of  these,  or 
similar  resolutions  embodying  their  substance.  I  have  drawn  these  to  express  most  clearly 
tnl  concisely  my  own  riews  in  the  sereral  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  hare  requested 
Mr.  Boy  to  submit  them  to  yourselves,  for  such  suggestions  as  yon  may  think  proper  to 
maks.  Many  questions  of  sreat  interest  will  come  biefore  the  Oonrention  which  need  no 
suggestion  from  me,  and  peinliaps  eren  these  did  not  require  it,  but  I  wished  to  express  my 
views  upon  them. 

Hoping  that  the  action  of  the  Oonrention  will  be  decided  and  harmonious,  and  these  and 
sll  questions  of  great  interest  to  the  South  which  may  eome  before  it,  and  regretting  my  ina- 
bility to  attend  it, 

I  am  most  respectfolly,  your  fellow  cttisen, 

JOHN  J.  McBAX. 

To  Mesrrs.  J.  D.DeBow,  Guy  M.  Bryan^  W.  L.  Taney,  W.  H.  Chase,  Committee  of  Southern 
OoBventfon. 

Mr.  Roy  also  presented  the  following  resolutions  referred  to  in  the  letter  of 
OoT.  J.  J.  McHae,  which,  on  his  motion,  were  laid  on  the  table  subject  to  call : 

ON  THE  ASOENDEirCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

Baoiwtd,  That  the  interests  and  necessities  of  the  Soutii,  as  well  as  of  the  entire' country, 
requires  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  United  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  insure 
th£i  end,  the  Gulf  must  be  made  an  American  sea,  and  the  Isthmian  transits  to  the  Pacific 
pieced  under  Ameriean  control. 

Rtadved,  That,  looking  to  the  magnitude  of  our  interests  on  this  mbject,  this  Oonrention 
recommends  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  as  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  thexe 
ol^^ects,  1st,  ^e  encouragement  by  all  lawful  means  of  the  Bepublican  spirit  on  the  iSand  of 
Cuba,  and  ^e  derelopment  of  the  sentiment  of  freedom  cheriuied  by  the  natives  and  liberals 
of  the  island :  2d,  the  speedy  Americanization  by  erery  lawftd  effort  of  the  Isthmian  States, 
by  which  they  shall  be  placed  under  American  rule :  8d,  that  they  demand  of  the  Gorem- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  abrogation  of  the  Olayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment Aail  bring  the  force  of  its  moral  and  physical  influence  to  the  aid  of  its  sucoeesfal  ex- 
saple,  in  eneouraging  the  derelopment  and  spread  of  Bepublican  principles  and  free  institu- 
tions in  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  Isthmian  States,  and  among  all  the  people  and  States  of  this 
continent. 

RESOLUTIONS  DECLARING  THE  POSITION  AND  DUTY  OF  THE 

SOUTH  ON  THE  ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

OF  THE  NON-SLAVEHOLDING  STATES  IN  THE  CONTROL 

OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Mttohtdf  That  the  eostrol  of  the  federal  Goremment  in  the  hands  of  the  Bepnblican 
party  af  the  non-slareholding  States,  the  leading  principle  of  whose  organisation  is  opposi- 
tion to  African  slarery,  as  it  exists  in  the  slareholding  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  declared 
hestOity  to  the  institiition  which  proclaims  it  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Goremment  to 
leetriet  it  to  iU  present  limits,  to  prerent  its  extension  to  the  territories,  to  abolish  it  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  forts,  dockyards  and  arsenals,  within  the  limits  of  the 
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8tete%  And  in  the  tttrritoriea,  to  prohibit  its  trado  between  the  States  in  which  it  ezkt^  and 
nlttmatelj  to  elbet  the  emandpation  of  the  slarea  themaelTes  and  the  entire  orertbrow  of 
the  ajstem :  will  make  it  the  rignt  and  dntj  of  the  ilaTeholding  Statet  to  look  to  theunlvM 
for  protection  and  Mlf-preserrationf  by  tnch  meana  at  by  them  shall  be  determined  best, in 
the  present  Oovernmenti  or  in  a  separate  organization  which  shall  place  the  Institution  of 
slaveiT,  and  t  le  rights  and  interests  of  the  slaveholding  States,  under  the  independent  eon- 
trol  of  those  alone  interested  in  it,  and  among  whom  it  exists. 

Ji«se/««tf.  Thai  the  aoeeese  of  the  Republican  paH^  in  the  eleotioa  of  a  Preeideat  of  the 
United  States  bj  a  sectional  majoritj  in  1860,  upon  the  principles  abore  declared,  wiU  ba  » 
Tirtnal  dissolution  of  the  compact  of  the  existing  Union  of  the  States,  and  in  that  event 
this  Oonveotion  recommends  to  the  people  of  the  slaTcholding  States  to  meet  immedi&telj 
in  convention  to  determfaie  the  mode  and  measure  of  upholding  the  constitutional  OoTem- 
ment  as  it  at  present  exists,  bj  preventing  the  installation  into  office  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  the  inauguration  of  the  Republican  part/  in  power,  or  failing  in  that,  to  reaolve 
the  sUvebolding  States  into  a  separate,  independent  organization,  with  sueh  constitutional 
form  of  Goveroment,  as  will  best  secure  their  safety,  their  honor,  their  rights  and  inatitu- 
tionst  and  make  them  a  power  of  the  earth. 

Wm.  H.  Johnson,  of  MUf.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  wis 
Adopted : 

Reserved,  That  a  Committee  of  three,  from  each  State,  be  appointed  on  resolntiona,  to 
which  1^1  revolutions  maj  be  referred.without  debate. 

Judge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  war* 
reftrrM  to  the  Ccmmittea  on  Resolutions : 

Whkrias,  The  Constitution  was  ordained  to  establish  Justice,  and  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  us  and  our  posterity : 

And  whereas^  The  system  of  collectine  revenue  bv  duties  on  imports,  is  unequal  and  un- 
just between  the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  and  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  tends 
to  the  manifest  corruption  of  the  government,  which  has  always  proved  the  grave  of 
fteedom; 

And  Wkerttu^  The  tariff  system,  combined  with  the  manner  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Cfovernment  has  operated  and  must  operate  to  the  distraction  of  Southern  com- 
merce, and  to  the  injury  of  all  commerce  ;  therefore, 

Be9olval,  Tha.t  the  tariff  system  oaght  to  be  abolished,  and  revenue  collected  to  8upp<Nrt 
the  Government  by  direct  taxes. 

Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina,  called  up  his  report  on  the  opening  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  made  to  the  Convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  last  year. 
The  reading  of  the  report  having  been  dispensed  with,  the  resolutions  only  wen 
read.    They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Resolved,  Th*t  slavery  is  right,  and  that  being  right,  there  can  be  no  wrong  in  th« 
natural  means  to  its  formation. 

2.  Resolv^dy  That  it  is  expedient  and  proper  the  foreign  i^ave  trade  should  be  reopened, 
and  that  this  Convention  will  lend  its  influence  to  any  legitimate  measure  to  that  end. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  one  Irom  each  slave  State  be  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  means,  consistent  with  the  duty  and  obligations  of  these  States,  for  re- 
opening the  foreign  riave  trade,  and  that  they  report  their  plan  to  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Convention. 

Col.  I.  M.  Patridge,  of  Vicksburg,  offered  the  following  resolution,  whiok 
was  ruled  out  of  order : 

Retolved^  That  It  is  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  diaouss  the  quettioa  of  the  revival  of  the 
Iftican  slave  trade. 

Col.  I.  N.  Davis  ofi*6red  the  foUowing  resolution  as  a  substitute  : 

Resefesd,  That  the  laws  of  Congress  against  the  African  slave  trade  should  be  re* 
paaled. 

Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina,  here  addressed  the  Convention. 

Col.  I.  N.  Davis  next  followed,  in  support  of  his  substitute. 

Mr.  John  Humphreys  offered  the  following  resolutions,  adoi»ted  by  way  of 
instruction  to  their  delegate%  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Claiborne  county. 
Miss.: 


J  delegates  appointed  bv  this  ueetlBg  to  the  Southern  ComiseteUI 

Convention  be  hoifl^ueted  to  bring  before  said  Convention  the  propriety  or  policy  of  oh- 


JKcsefoetf,  That  the  < 
>>nvention  be  Instruet 
taining  a  supply  of  AfHoan  laberT  .. 

R$90loed^  That  negro  labor  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  South's  agrieslbn*, 
upen  which  depends  the  weU4>eing  of  every  other  interest  in  the  South— be  it  professioiaal, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  and  there  being  a  great  and  growing  scarcity  of  this  labor,  oar 
delegates  are  hereby  instructed  to  press  upon  the  Commercial  Convention  the  necessity  of 
a  re-opening  of  the  supply  of  AfHcan  labor. 
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Retolvtdf  That  we  *re  of  the  opinion  that »  sapplj  of  HUcfui  Ubor  Cfta  bo  procorod 

oonstitationallj,  and  without  violatiug  any  law  of  Congress. 

MeasTs.  Humphreys.  Moody,  and  DeBow  continued  ibe  diecuMion  at  length. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  addresaed  the  Convention  in  fovor  «f  re-op«mng  the  •FaTe  I 
trade,  but  without  concluding,  deferred  the  remainder  of  his  remarks  till  the  I 
next  day.  ' 

Col.  Coleman  offered  a  resolution  requesting  Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  furnish  the  Secretary  with  a  copy  of  his  speech  delivered  this  morning,  for 
publication. 

Gov.  Foote  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  because  of  his  unwillingneM 
to  endorse  all  the  sentiments  contained  in  it.  He  was  briefly  replied  to  by 
Messrs.  McCardle  and  Coleman,  and  the  Hon  H.  S.  Bennett,  of  Mississippi. 
Pending  the  discussion,  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  9  a.  m.  to-morrow 
morning. 

Third  Day— WfiDNSsDAY. — At  9  a.  m.  the  President  took  the  chair  and  called 
the  Convention  to  order. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  presented  the  following  ; 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention^  all  laws^  State  or  Fedo'al,  prohiHting  the 
AJrican  slave  trade,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Delafield,  from  the  same  committee,  presented  the  following  Minobitt 
Rbport: 

The  undersigned,  from  a  Committee  on  Resolations.  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  preventing  the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  begs  to  present 
the  following  resolution  as  a  report  f^m  the  minority  of  that  committee  : 

Resolved,  That  without  further  diseusoion  of  the  merits  of  this  subject,  it  is  inez~ 
pedient  to  take  any  action  on  it  at  this  time,  and  espocially  in  thU  Convention,  for  two 
reasons : 

1st.  It  is  TTtopian  and  impraetleable  to  expect  to  obtain  from  Congress  any  repeal  of  the 
law,  especially  when  a  majority  of  the  Southern  States  them^ielvea  have  re-enacted  equally 
stringent  laws  on  this  subijeot. 

9d.  This  topic  may  be  construed  as  the  creation  of  new  political  is-sue;}  for  future  party 
politics — ^an  object  believed  to  be  foreign  to  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  this  Con- 
vention is  assembled.  * 

Mr.  Humphreys,  from  the  same  committee,  presentq^  the  following  Minority 
Rbpobt  :  • 

That  the  true  question  for  our  considoration  is  not  whether  the  AfHean  tabor  sspply 
ought  to  be  opened,  but  how  it  can  be  legally  opened.  That  there  are  now  four  parties 
proposing  four  distinct  methods  for  opening  the  supply,  and  the  qi^\stion  is,  what  method 
will  be  most  prompt  and  practical.  The  repealers  propose  af^>caiof  t4ie  United  States 
slave  trade  acts.  The  nullifiors  propose  by  State  action  to  annul  utose  acts  becauso  of  al- 
leged unconstitutionality.  The  adjudicators  propose  to  agitate,  in  order  to.prooure  from 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a  re-couMderaJIoa  and  re-adjudicaiion  of  tae  slave  trade 
acts  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional.  But  the  ^roi^osxivc  State  Rigl^-ts  men  take  the  groond 
that  BKPKAL  is  impracticable,  because  requiring  the  conoent  uf  alt^e  Southern  and  somo 
qf  the  Northern  States.  But  even  the  Bouthvrn  States,  m  this  minority  thiolcs,  cannot  practi- 
cally be  expected  to  unite  in  opinion  in  favor  of  repeal.  be>-auie  thtt  intere^tsof  the  slave  tell- 
ing States  will  naturally  be  against  the  African  labor  supply ;  and  if  some  Southern  States  will 
not  be  in  favor  of  the  repeal,  how  can  some  Northcrn>ti(tteR  be  expected  tcfSfcivor  it  ?  Again, 
the  Democratic  party. with  a  platform  virtually  neutral  on  the  subject  of  Slavey,  is  now  barely 
successful  against  the  Black  Republicans.  How,  tiffm.  can  the  Democrat^ C-party,  with  a 
platform  in  favor  of  opening  the  »*lave  trade,  be  practically  expt^cted  to  aucciaed  ?  Repeal, 
therefore,  may  be  properly  deemed  impracticable.  So,  too,  nullification  and  re-adjudication 
may  be  deemed  impracticable. 

The  only  method  for  a  prompt  and  practical  supply  of  African  labor,  is  the  apprentice 
system.  Nothing  but  a  fiir  examination  is  challenged  in  its  behalf  Indeed,  your  reporter 
is  of  opinion  that  the  system  ought  not  to  be  hastily  adopted,  but  all  its  bearings  and  con- 
sequences ought  to  be  duly  understood  before  leg  slation. 

The  legality  of  the  apprentice  system  is  incontrovertible.  The  Bred  Scott  decision  is  tho 
basis  of  the  legality.  The  only  difficult  question  is  the  future  status  of  the  apprentices  after 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  servitude.  To  solve  the  diffloulty,  we  boldly  propose  that 
our  labor  system  shall  progress  so  as  to  be,  after  twenty  vears,  radically  different  from  the 
labor  system  contemplated  and  reprobated  by  the  couiititution.  To  elevate  the  ap^elttices 
into  warranteeiMn,  our  system,  as  It  shall  be  after  a  term  of  progiejsfi  of  twenty  year»;3sfill, 
in  best  (kith,  be  a  violation  of  neither  the  letter  nor  spirit  of^  the  constitutii{{L|f>i'  the  laws 
in  pursaanco  of  it,  because  the  constitution  cannot  forbid  what  it  never  contemplate^,  v^d 
It  never  contemplated  a  radical  progress  of  our  labor  system. 
These  three  reports  were  all  laid  on  tlie  table,  subject  to  call.  ^'■ 
Col.  Coleman  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  without  debate.     (See  5th  Day.) 
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The  same  gcntlemaa  also  introduced  the  following  refolution  : 

Whereas^  The  navi^tion  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  is  equal  to  any  in* 
tomal  navigation  hi  the  world,  if  not  greater  than  any  other — a  navigation  of  deep  inter- 
est and  importance  to  fourteen  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union,  and  territory  enough 
for  several  others — a  country  vastly  superior  to  any  agrriculiural  region  of  th*  worldfln 
fertility  of  soil  and  variety  of  valuable  productions :    And, 

Whereas^  The  navigation  of  that  great  artery  of  commerce  is  obstructed  and  impaired  by 
bars  at  its  month,  which  could  be  easily  removed  at  a  small  comparative  expenae  by  the 
General  Government,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  forthwith  to  make  such  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  all  ob- 
structions to  navigation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missiasippi  river. 

Mr.  Brooke  offered  a  resolution  recommending  both  political  parties  in  the 
South  to  abandon  their  organizations,  and  to  hold  no  more  State  or  National 
Conventions. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Delafield  presented  a  long  series  of  resolutions  from  the  ci^  of  Memphis, 
which  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Spratt's  resolutions,  Mr.  De  Bow  being  entitled  to 
the  floor,  were  called  up. 

Mr.  De  Bow  then  addressed  the  Convention  at  length,  and  was  followed  by 
Gov.  Foote.  At  the  close  of  his  speech.  Col.  Patridge  offered  a  resolution  to 
close  the  discussion  at  11  a.  m.  to-morrow,  pendmg  which  Judge  Bennett  ob- 
tained the  floor,  and  moved  an  adjournment  to  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  which  motion 
prevailed. 

Judge  Bennett  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  addressed  the  Convention  for  some 
time,  when  he  yielded  to  Gov.  Foote,  to  make  a  personal  vindication. 

That  gentleman  addressed  the  Convention  for  an  hour. 

At  8  o'clock  P.  M.  Judge  Bennett  resumed  his  remarks.  Mr.  Moody  followed 
in  reply. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  to  a  personal  explanation  in  reference  to  some  remarks  of 
•Gov.  Foote. 

Judge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  followed  at  some  length  in  reply. 

Fourth  Day — Thursday. — Mr.  Roy  called  up  the  resolutions  of  Gov  McRae, 
and  moved  to  refer  to  («5mmittee  of  Resolutions — Carried. 

Hon.  "Walker  Brooke,  of  Miss.,  offered  resolutions  in  reference  to  iron  cotton 
ties — Referred  to  Comraitlee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Livingston  offered  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
■direct  trade  firom  ,tha^^outh  with  Belgium — Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  Roytpresented  a  letter  directed  to  his  excellency,  Gov.  Mc Willie,  by  Prof. 
T.  C.  Thornton,  President  of  Madison  College,  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  Southern  institu^ons  of  learning,  and  the  publication  of  school  books  in  the 
South — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Col.  Patridge  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  referred,  and  re- 
ported back  tt>  the  Convention  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  debate  on  this  quefition  shall  close  at  3  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  vote 
shall  be  taken  by  States ;  and  in  a.Hcertaining  the  votes  of  each  Stftte,  the  ayes  and  noee 
shall  be  taken  and  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Dudley,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  resolutions,  which  were  referred. 

Mr  Roy  offered  resolutions  in  relation  to  Cuba,  on  behalf  of  the  Delegate 
from  Teonessee,  Gen.  Renau,  which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  <m  I^so- 
lutions. 

Cok  Tarpley,  of  Miss  ,  offered  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  re- opening  of 
the  slave  trade — Referred. 

Th(f  President  announced  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Roy  moved  to  reconsider  the  resolution  closing  the  debate  at  3  o'clock 
p/'M.  Also,  moved  to  extend  the  time  of  closing  the  debate  firom  3  to  6  o*clock 
p.  M. — Carrisd. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  made  the  following  report : 

I  have  been  instructed  to  report  back  to  the  convention,  for  its  consideration, 
with  a  slight  amendment  to  the  third,  the  first  three  resolutions  offered  by  Mr. 
Coleman,  a  delegate  from  Louisiana. 
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[See  first,  Moond,  and  third  r^telutiont  offered  by  Mr.  Coleictn,  in  third  diy's 
proceeding.] 
I  have  also  been  instructed  to  report  the  following  resolutions  ; 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  have  recelTed  with  mneh  aatlafaction  a  communication 
from  the  municipal  authoritien,  upon  tho  gnbject  of  diroct  trade  between  the  Southern  ports 
aad  the  eoHtlatnt  of  £arop«  at  Qhent  or  Ailtwerp,  *nd  that  the  whole  correspondence  be 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Southern  public. 

I  haye  also  been  instructed  to  report  back,  without  amendment,  for  the  con- 
sideratioD  of  the  conTentionr  the  following  resolutions,  presented  by  the  Hon. 
John  J.  McRae,  delegate  from  Mi^iaissippi :  » 

[See  first,  second,  and  fourth  resohitioiis  offered  by  J.  J.  McRae,  in  second 
day's  proceedings.] 

Convention  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Got.  McRae  spoke  at  great  length. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Alabama ;  Lawton,  of  South  Carolina  : 
Walton,  of  Miss  ;  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina. 

At  6  o'clock  the  vote  was  taken  by  States  on  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  : 

ResolweA,  That  ia  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  all  laws,  State  or  judicial,  prohibiting 
the  African  Alare  trade,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  of  thirty  minutes. 

The  thirty  minutes  having  expired,  the  President  then  called  the  Convention 
to  order,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  main  question,  which  resulted  as  follows  : 

For  repeating  the  laws  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade — 
Alabama,  5  votes ;  Arkansas,  4  votes ;  South  Carolina  (divided),  4  votes ; 
Louisiania,  6  votes  ;  Texas,  4  votes  ;  Georgia,  10  votes  ;  Mississippi,  7.  Total, 
40  votes. 

Against  the  repeal  of  the  slave  trade  laws — Tennessee,  12  votes  ;  Florida,  3 
votes  ;  South  Carolina  (divided),  4  votes.     Total,  19  votes. 

The  Convention  adjourned. 

Fifth  Day — Friday. — Gov.Foote  rose  to  a  privileged  question.  He  desired  to 
correct  an  unintentional  injustice  done  him  in  the  True  Southron.  He  said  he 
had  not  denounced  those  who  favored  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Spratt,  as  traitors 
and  seditionists,  but,  he  said,  that  those  doctiines  would,  if  carried  out,  lead  to 
treason  and  disunion.  He  denied,  also,  that  he  had  denounced  the  jury  in  the 
Echo  case,  as  **  perjured  jurors.**  He  knew  nothing  of  the  men  composing  the 
jury,  and  knowing  of  them  he  had  no  denunciation  for  them.  He  never  de- 
nounced juries.  The  jury  in  the  Echo  case  had,  doubtless,  been  governed  by 
honest  and  proper  motives. 

Col.  Coleman,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following  minority  report  from  the 
Conmiittee  on  Resolutions : 

The  mlnorltjr  of  the  Committee  on  Renolations  aak  leare  to  dissent  Arom  the  op'nion  oT 
the  Committee  refosing  to  report  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Louisiana,  relative  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  MiA^is^tippi  river,  by  removing  obstruction.^  at  its 
moath,  and  to  r.port  the  original  resolution  for  the  action  or  the  Convention. 

J.   DBLAriBLD, 

Nathax  Rosa. 

On  motion,  the  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  as  offered  by  Mr.  Coleman. 
Mr.  Mellen,  of  Mississippi,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Rtsolvedy  That  in  consideration  of  the  very  great  expense  of  maintaining  a  fleet  on  the 
eoftst  of  Africa,  it  being  in  aid  of  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  the  slave  trade  piracy,  and 
its  jeopardising  the  friendly  relatione  between  England  and  America  on  the  subjocti  of  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search,  thU  C  onvention,  as  the  last  did,  urged  upon  the  Genaral  Gov- 
ernment the  propriety  of  givUig  notice,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  that  power,  or  its  intention  to  withdraw  our  fleet 
and  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty. 

Judge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which,  on  his  mc- 
tion,  was  laid  on  the  table,  subject  to  call : 

FHurtaa^  The  people  of  the  free  States  are  in  the  practice  of  sending  emis-arios  among 
our  negro  riaves  to  render  them  discontented  with  their  condition,  to  induce  them  to  run 
away,  and  to  incite  them  to  insurrection.  .       «  .,      ^ 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  States  represented  in  this  Convention  to  pass  laws 
to  preclude  all  intercourje  between  them  and  the  pjople,  and  States  North  of  the 
Potomac. 
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Mr.  Moody,  of  Miisiisippi,  offered  the  (ollowing  resolation,  which  was 
adopted  : 

Retohed,  That  a  committee  of  fire  be  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Oonrention  npoB 
the  legality  and  expediencj  of  the  African  apprentice  system. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  as  the  committee :  Hennr  Hnghet  and 
W.  H.  McCardle,  of  Mifaissippif  James  H.  Brigham  of  Louisiana,  mthan  Ross,  of 
Arkansas,  and  W.  J.  Kennedy,  of  Alabama. 

Col.  Patridge  offered  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  GonTention,  which  he 
commenced  to  read.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far  the  President  stopped  the 
reading,  on  the  ground  that  the  language  of  the  protest  was  indecorous  and 
disrespectful,  and  that  the  Convention  could  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Moody,  of  Mississippi,  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chair.     The 
appeal  was  sustained  by  Messrs.  Moody,  Brooke,  and  Foote,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Jones,  of  Georgia,  and  Kennedy,  of  Alabama. 
The  Convention  sustained  the  chair  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  further  reading 
of  the  protest  was  prohibited. 

Messrs  Foote  and  Patridge  immediately  rose,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  retired. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Harris  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  on  his  own 
motion  laid  on  the  table,  subject  to  call : 

Ruolvtdy  That  we  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  the  leginlatare  of  a  territory  can  legallj 
aboliRh  f^lavery  when  introduced  therein ;  and  under  no  circumitancet  can  we  support  anj 
man  for  the  Presidency  who  holds  fmch  an  opinion. 

Resolved^  That  if  the  legislature  of  a  territory  fails  to  provide  for  the  efldent  protection 
of  Blare  property  therein,  it  is  the  clear  constitutional  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  such  laws 
as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  it  ample  protection. 

Mr.  Saffold,  of  Mississippi,  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  having 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  reported  back  to  the  Conven- 
tion, was  adopted : 

Re9oJvd^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inTestigate  and  report  to  the  next  Southern 
Commercial  Convention  the  relative  capacities  and  advantages  of  our  Southern  harbors. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  : 

R.  C.  Saffold,  of  Mississippi,  J.  B.  D.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana,  W.  J.  Kennedy, 
of  Alabama,  W.  S.  Morton,  of  Georgia,  and  W.  M.  Lawton,  of  South  Carolina . 
Mr.  Delafield,  of  Tennessee,  called  up  the  following  minority  report : 

Mr.  Delafield.  of  the  minority,  respectfully  reports  to  the  Convention  his  instructions 
as  originally  offered,  and  not  accepted  by  this  committee,  for  action  by  this  Convention  at 
large. 

JOBM  DlLAriBLD. 

These  instructions,  with  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Delafield  laid  before  the  Con- 
vention, accompanied  by  the  following  resolutions,  all  of  which,  without  debate, 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Resohedj  That  this  Convention  has  heard  with  pleasure  the  correspondence,  laid  before 
It,  between  His  Excellency  Mr.  Bosch  Spencer,  Minister  of  S.  A.  M.  Leopold,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  and  the  city  authorities  of  Memphis,  respecting  the  establidiment  of  a  direct  trade 
and  commerce  between  Ghent  or  Antwerp  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mimissippi  river,  be- 
lievinff  that  an  experimental  trip,  such  as  is  proposed,  must  enure  to  the  benefit  of  each  city 
upon  that  river. 

Resolved,  That  this  ernerimental  trip  be,  and  is  hereby  highly  approved,  and  this  Con- 
vention recommend  to  the  cities  of  Memphis,  Ticksburg,  Natchei,  and  Baton  Bouge,  espe- 
cially, to  prepare  a  suitable  reception  for  the  vessel  expected  in  November  or  December 
next,  with  a  view  to  the  rapid  extension  of  this  avenue  of  commerce  to  each  and  all  of 
those  cities. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  regards  the  Mississippi  river — ^to  use  the  language  of  the 
great  Southern  statesman.  John  C  Calhoun— an  "  inland  sea,*'  and  as  such  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  General  Government  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  its  navigation  accordingly. 
That  this  opening  of  ocean  trade  with  the  ports  of  entries  at  the  head  of  river  naviga- 
tion removed  any  constitutional  impediment  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  by  the  Gene* 
ral  Government ;  and  the  South  calls  upon  It  thtis  to  act  in  its  power  to  regulate  its 
commerce. 
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R$$olrml^  Thmt  ibis  new  arenofl  of  SoQtbAm  comiaeroe  deMrvM  the  tmccre  and  k«ftrtj  co- 
operation of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  MinisBippi  valler. 

Rttolvtdj  That  theee  reMlutions,  and  all  proceedings  in  regard  thereto,  be  pablished  as 
part  of  the  records  of  this  CouTention,  and  that  the  secretaries,  upon  the  publication  thereof, 
lraB«Bii  a  cojpj  to  the  Major  of  the  oitj  of  Memphis,  and  cofdes  to  the  minister  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  a  copj  to  oaoh  Soothern  Senator  and  Reprasentatire  in  Coogreiv,  and 
a  copy  to  the  GoTomor  of  each  of  the  Sonthern  States. 

The  reiolutioDs  having  been  taken  ap,  were  adopted. 

Judge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  colled  up  hu  resolutions  in  fSftvor  of  free  trade  and 
direct  taxation,  and  after  discussing  them  at  some  length,  they  were,  on  his 
motioii,  laid  on  th«  table. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  commend  the  resolutions  to  the  fitvorable  considera- 
tion of  the  next  Gonyention,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  back  a  number  of 
resolutions,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  subject  to  call. 

Mr.  Delafiekl  moved  to  call  up  his  reeolutions  as  the  special  order,  at  8  p.  m ., 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Judge  Jones,  of  Qeorgia,  was  requested  to  fur- 
nish the  next  Convration  with  a  copy  of  his  speech  on  Aree  trade  and  direct  tax- 
ation. 

Col.  Coleman  offered  an  amendment  to  the  report  from  the  committee  on  the 
PtMific  Railroad  resolutions.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted,  as  follows : 

JUs0lved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union,  its  eontiaaed  eziatenoe  and  its  future  advancement,  that  aC  least  one  line  of  railroad 
should  be  coDdtmcted  immediately  from  the  Missiasippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean.! 

RuolveiL,  That  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  the  States  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
States  on  the  Pacific  ooean,  are  e«4>eclal)y  interested  in  the  completion  of  the  line  of  rail- 
roads on  the  82d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  from  Charleston  and  Savannah,  by  wav  of 
MootfomerT.  Alabama,  and  by  the  Southern  railroad  to  Yicksburff,  on  the  MissisBlppi  river, 
thence  by  the  VickAburg,  Shreveport  and  Texas  railroad,  across  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to 
Marshall,  in  Texas,  thence  by  a  Sonthern  Pacific  Railroad  across  the  State  of  Texas,  and  to 
Iho  Pacific  ocean ;  and  that  the  same  is  the  shortest  and  most  practicable  route  for  the 
traosportion  of  fireight  and  passengers  from  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  and  Oulf 
States,  and  the  most  convenient  and  available  at  all  times  for  the  trauMporlation  of  the  sol- 
diers and  munitions  of  war  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  States. 

£cjo/r«l.  That  this  great  and  important  line  of  Southern  railway  is  moflt  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  people  of  the  several  States  through  which  it  passes,  and  to  the  aid  of  the 
le^islatarea  of  those  States,  upon  the  ground  that  when  completed  it  will  constitute  a  most 
powerful  instrument  to  combine  and  strengthen  the  South,  establish  its  commercial  inde- 
pendence, develop  its  vast  agricultural  resources,  and  promote  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  whole  Union. 

Raolvtdt  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this  Convention  to  addreu  the  people 
of  the  Sooth,  the  legislatures  of  the  Southern  Atlantic,  Oalf,  and  Pacific  States,  requesting 
their  earaeet  and  prompt  consideration  of  the  Hubjecte  of  these  resolutions,  and  also  to 
address  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statej,  if  they  deem  it  necestary  or  proper. 

T^  chair  appointed  the  following  committee  under  the  fourth  resolution : 

5.  D.  Coleman,  Louisiana,  Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Mlsaiseippi ;  B.  M.  Whaley,  Texas;  W.  J' 
Kennedy,  Alabama ;  John  A.  Jones,  Georgia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lawton,  it  was — 

Ettolvedj  That  each  member  contribute  five  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing,  and 
that  Col.  Johnson  shall  receive  the  mon^y. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the  following  re- 
solves, which,  after  some  discussion,  wore  adopted  : 

Rtmdvtd^  That  this  Convention  request  the  Governors  of  the  several  Southern  States  to 
^point,  without  distinction  of  partv,  three  citizens  from  ea  eh  Congressional  DLstrict,  and 
four  for  the  State  at  large,  to  attend  as  delegates  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Convention, 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  second  Monday  in  November,  1860. 

iUso/r«f,  That  the  county  courts  of  Police  or  Probate  or  Ordinary,  be  requested  to  ap- 
point one  delegate  from  each  county  or  election  district  in  their  several  States,  and  that  the 
Mayors  of  cities  and  towns  be  also  requested  to  appoint  one  delegare  to  said  Convention. 

jUsoIsffd,  That  a  committee  of  three  ttom  each  Southern  State  be  appointed  to  invite  sueh 
citizens  of  their  respective  States  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Xesolvstf,  That  the  Convention  be  called  together  by  the  president  at  the  above  time  and 
l^aec,  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Moody,  who  hod  wannly  opposed  the  resolution  fixinff  the  time  to  which 
the  Convention  should  adjourn,  immediately  arose,  resigned  his  seat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  and  left  the  hall. 
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Mr.  MeLemore,  o*  AlabnmA,  offered  the  following  resolutioD,  whicb  wob 
adopted  .* 

Rewohtd,  That  a  eommittee  btt  appointed  by  the  ehirir  to  report  at  the  next  neetiDg  of 
this  ConTentlon,  aome  plan  for  rendering  this  bodj  permanent  in  its  organisation,  and  for 
making  the  members  of  it  elected  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Livingston,  of  AlAbaina,  called  up  the  following  resolutionB,  which  hav- 
ing been  read,  were  laid  on  the  table ; 

Resolved^  That  thUt  Convention  was  heard,  with  approval,  that  a  proposition  has  been,  or  • 
will  be  made,  Arom  the  King  of  Belgium  and  his  Oovemment,  through  oar  minister  resident 
at  Brusselx.  to  make  *^  Leopoldstadt,"  the  continental  depot  for  the  great  staples  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Southern  States — to  make  that  port  a  naval  station  under  the  American  flag, 
thus  protecting  such  depot  by  affording  ample  security  to  American  shipping  and  property 
f^m  all  contingencies  of  European  wars  or  other  disturbances. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  will  use  its  influence  with  .each  Southern  Senator  and 
Beprcsentative  in  Congre.«fi,  to  induce  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  accept  the 
port  and  harbor  of  Leopoldstadt  for  the  purpose  of  a  United  States  naval  depot. 

Resolvedy  That  the^e  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  record  of  this  Convention,  and  that  a 
copy  thereof,  when  published,  be  sent  bv  the  secretaries  to  each  Senator  and  raemi>er  of  Con- 
ffross  from  the  Southern  States,  and  to  the  Governor  of  each  State,  and  also  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Kiusdom  of  Belgium. 

Reaoboed,  That  the  London  Cotton  Plant — a  journal  printed  in  Xngland — the  first  American 
newspaper  published  in  Europe,  and  which  is  intended  to  explain,  advocate,  and  defend  the 
institutions  of  the  South  and  her  people,  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  support  of  every 
Southerner. 

Mr.  Purdon,  of  Miselssippi,  offered  the  following  reeolntions,  which,  on  his  own 
motion,  were  laid  on  the  table  without  reading  : 

Whereas^  the  practice,  fast  becoming  prevalent,  of  making  public  mechanics  of  negroea 
works  disadvantageoufly  to  the  industrious  and  scientific  white  artisans  of  the  South. 

And,  vfhtreas^  such  a  policy  not  only  forces  the  ncg^ro  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  and  makes 
him  a  competitor  of  the  white  man,  but  also  drives  the  first  class  artisans  ft-om  us,  there- 
fore: 

Rftolwd,  That  In  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  com,  cotton,  and  sugar  plantations 
of  the  South  are  the  proper  fields  of  action  for  the  AfHcan  slave;  and  farther 

Reaotved^  That  while  we  do  not  object  to  the  making  of  subordinaie  or  plantation  mechantoa 
out  of  negroes,  yet  we  condemn  the  practice  of  making  them  competing  public  mechanics,  thos 
creating  a  degree  of  opposition  in  our  very  midst  toHhe  institution  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Napier,  of  Mississippi,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  Commercial  Conven- 
tion the  bMt  and  most  effectual  means  of  developing  the  manufkoturing  reeouroes  of  the 
South,  and  their  influence  upon  Southern  prosperity,  politically,  socially,  and  pecuniarily. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committee :  0.  S.  Tarpley,  W.H.  Johnson, 
and  J.  C.  Napier,  of  Mississippi ;  W.  J.  Kennedy,  of  Alabama  ;  and  D.  M.  Wha- 
ley,  of  Texas. 

Gov.  McRae  called  from  the  table  his  resolutions,  on  the  *'  Ascendency  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  [see  second  day,]  which  were  adopted : 

Mr.  Roy  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolvedt  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  be  authorised  to  appoipt  a  committee  of 
three  to  correspond  with  Rev.  T.  C  Thornton  and  others.  In  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
Southern  institutions  of  learning,  and  a  Southern  publishing  house,  and  report  to  the  next 
Southern  Commercial  Convention,  which  meets  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Resolved,  TtiAt  the  letter  of  President  Thornton  to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  now  on  the 
table  of  this  Convention,  on  the  subject  of  Southern  education,  be  spread  upon  the  Journals  of 
this  Convention. 

Kadison  Collbci,       ) 
Sharon,  Miss.,  April  1, 1859,  \ 
To  His  Excellency, 

Governor  Wm.  Mc  Willie  : 
Mt  VxaT  DBA*  Sia  :  1  see  from  the  papers  that  a  Southern  Convention  is  to  be  held  in 
Vicksburg  during  the  month  of  May  next.  To  this  assemblage  of  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
South,  for  years  thousands  of  Southerners  have  looked  for  some  plan,  definite  in  advice,  for 
tiie  future  adoption  of  the  South,  to  protect  itself  from  aome  crying  evils,  that  trammd  all  thoae 
disposed  to.  preserve  one  half  these  United  States  flrom  ill  that  indirectly,  at  least,  influence 
every  portion  of  Its  territory,  and  place  us  in  a  state  of  dependence,  humiliating  in  the  ex- 
treme.   In  common  with  others  I  have  f^lt  it ;  and  sir,  I  presume  on  your  goodness  and  kind 
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,  to  ezooM  the  ISbtrty  I  take,  to  loform  yon  bow  gnUiyinf  It  will  be  to  many  of  your  warm 
and  arde&t  frieDda,  if  in  rlew  of  yonr  infloenoe,  necenarily  from  yoar  position*  witb  tbat  body, 
yon  tarn  iti  attention  to  two  or  three  of  those  subjeots  The  first  is  **  Home  Education/'  and 
**  Text  Books,**  such  as  are  approved  by  the  South.  My  dear  sir,  the  amount  of  money 
annually  expended  for  the  trasn  written  in  the  form  of  *'  Notes  and  Glossaries,"  on  the  texte 
of  autlKHV  uaed  in  our  schools,  is  incalculable ;  and  from  the  spelling  book  to  the  text  books 
of  a  senior  in  college,  a  tax  is  levied  on  all  the  South  beyond  conception,  not  to  notice  the  oc- 
casional  digs  at  the  peculiar  institotion  (ilaTery)  of  the  South,  which  our  youth  are  forced  to 
read,  with  all  the  artful  insinuations  of  abolitio  nists.  If  the  Convention  could  recommend  the 
ibtrodactlon  of  normal  schools  in  every  State,  or  beneficiary  classes  In  every  college,  on  con- 
dition of  taoh  beoeoiing  teaohers,  it  would  gradually  sap  the  very  fbundatien  of  that  emigra- 
tion from  the  North  and  East  to  supply  schools  in  the  South  with  teachers,  and  thus  help  to 
bring  abolitionists  to  their  senses. 

Again,  sir,  I  am  sure  that  Bouthemert  do  not  themselves  know  the  manner  of  the  intro- 
daeiion  of  slaverv  in  the  South.  Few  know  that  It  was  by  force  and  connected  with  an 
order  in  the  British  Oonncil,  that  every  man  owning  one  hundred  or  more  acres  of  land  should 
porehaae  from  the  African  or  the  South  Sea  Company,  at  leas^,  four  ulaves  for  every  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  the  profits  accrued  to  the  erown  and  nobilityof  England,  and  built  up  the 
last  India  llmpire  by  raising  for  it  four  hundred  millions.  When  I  published  my  work  on 
slavery  and  called  attention  to  the  facts,  many  Southehi  gentlemen  were  astounded,  and  Mr. 
Calhoan  stated  to  me,  ^  the  facts  were  indubitable,  but  be  had  never  noticed  them  before.*' 
How,  I  believe,  if  the  Convention  would  give  a  succinct  history  of  this  matter,  and  found  on 
it  an  Appeal  to  the  considerate  men  of  the  North,  it  would  go  far  to  stop  the  *'  hue  and  cry*' 
against  Bonthem  slavenr. 

Another  point,  sir.  I  never  could  see  why  or  how  there  can  be  a  necessitv  for  Southern 
men  to  send  their  cotton  North,  not  only  for  clothing  to  be  made  out  of  it,  but  with  it  to 
buy  the  very  leading  lines  and  gear  with  which  to  make  that  cotton ;  besides  to  pay  a  North- 
em  importer  a  profit  on  all  goods  imported  from  Europe.  Can  it  be,  my  dear  sir,  that 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New-OrleanR,cannot  eslablfeh  a  trade 
direct  ?  Let  this  be  done,  and  all  will  see  how  soon  Northern  cities  and  Northern  men  will 
come  to  their  senses. 

Will  you,  my  dear  sir,  pardon  these  suggestions.  My  day  has  passed.  But  I  love  my 
country,  my  own  native  South ;  and  I  do  believe  if  the  Convention  will  take  up  and  spiritedly 
recommend  such  decided  action  as  will  hhow  the  necessity  of  such  changes,  and  the  plan  for 
iheir  accomplishment,  the  people  are  ready  to  enter  fully  into  it.  As  ever,  your  sincere  and 
e«Bstant  IHend.  T.  0.  TBomxTox. 

The  ChAir  appointed  on  this  committee,  W.  D.  Roy,  H.  S.  Bennett,  and  Sim' 
eon  Oliver. 

Mr.  Delafield  called  np  bis  resolutions  in  relation  to  manufactures,  literature, 
Ac,  which  the  committee  had  failed  to  act  upon,  when,  on  motion,  they  were 
kid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Alien,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Rmohftd,  Tbat  the  printing  of  this  Convention  be  given  to  the  Tnu  Southron,  a  newspaper 
pabllshed  In  Yicksbnrg. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Alabama,  (Col.  Isaac  N.  Davis  in  the  chair,)  offered  the  fol* 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  acclamation  : 

Raotvtdf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  Gen.Chas.  Clark,  the 
President,  for  the  rery  able,  impartial,  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over 
their  delIberation«. 

Judge  Jones,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

JUsotoody  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conrontion  are  due,  and  they  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
dtisena  of  Yicksburg,  for  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  extended  to  its  members. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  by 
aechunation : 

Smclmtd.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to,  Gen.  W 
H.  McOardle,  for  his  prompt  attention  to,  and  able  discharge  of  the  office  of  Secretary  to  this 
body. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Convention,  at  5i  o'clock,  p.  m  . 
Col.  Felix  LaMuve  moTed  that  this  Convention  do  now  adjourn.  The  resolu- 
tion havinff  been  adopted,  the  President  resumed  the  chair.  After  returning 
thanks  to  uie  Convention  for  the  kind  manner  in  whioh  it  had  been  pleased  to 
speak  of  hia  servicea,  he  declared  the  Convention  adjourned. 

CHA8.  CLARKE,  Sec'y, 

Wm.  H.  McCaedli,  Prt^U 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


1.— SUGAR. 

Tbb  conaparatiTe  production  of  some  of  the  West  Indies  in  augar,  f«jc  thm 
past  three  years  has  been  as  follows,  according  to  various  official  reports  : 

18M.  1857.  ia5a 

Cuba,  tons 868,686  36l,0«0  376,636 

Porto  Rico 68,377 88,567  64,160 

Martinique 26,634  26,370 28,048 

Guadaloupe 21,379 22,462 28,294 


Total  tons .459,976 438,469 486,137 

The  decline  of  production  in  the  French  West  Indies  is  very  considerable  of 
late  years.     These  were  as  follows  : 

Mwrtinique.  Ooftdalovpc.  Totfti  Tons. 

1826 30,578 37,421   67,990 

1836 34,158 36,377   70,536 

1846 26,834 21.379 48,013 

1868 28,068   28,294 56,824 

The  decline  on  these  two  islands  has  been,  it  appears,  14,090  tons,  or  tO 
per  cent,  in  the  last  20  years,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  corre- 
spondent whoinquiree  as  to  the  accuracy  of  a  recent  editorial  statement  in  the 
Tribune^  to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  no  decline  in  the  production  in  SO 
years.  The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rico  production  for  the  past  year  was  very  luffe. 
The  figures,  however,  it  will  be  understood,  apply  only  to  the  **  exports  ;**  uie 
actual  production  is  not  known,  but  it  is  very  large,  aince  the  consumption  in 
•  these  islands,  per  head,  \»  known  to  be  much  greater  than  in  any  other  commu- 
nity. In  relation  to  the  effect  of  emancipation  upon  industry,  the  only  true  ex- 
ample is  to  take  a  colony  entirely  delivered  over  to  the  emancipated  blacks,  and 
sucn  a  one  only  is  St.  Domingo.  In  1791,  the  value  of  its  produce  sold  in 
France  was  193,381,000  francs,  or  $36,260,000.  The  leading  figures  were  70,- 
237,708  ibs.  of  clayed  sogar^  93,177,512  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  66,161,180  lbs.  of 
coffee,  6,286,126  lbs.  of  cotton,  930,016  lbs.  of  indigo.  Fifty  years  of  black  rule 
has  reduced  the  wealth  to  nothing,  except  to  smoke,  in  which  the  "  Emperor  '* 
has  evaporated.     Cuba  has  not  been  emancipated. 

2.— PENSACOLA  AND  FLORIDA. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  to  the  Charleston  Courier : 

The  population  of  Peosftcoia  is  about  three  thouMnd  five  hundred,  the  haii>or 
is  extensive  and  safe,  and  ships  drawing  twenty-two  feet  of  water  can  cross  the 
bar  and  load  near  the  city,  and  smaller  vessels,  to  a  draught  of  twelve  feet,  can 
take  in  cargo  at  the  wharves. 

There  is  no  place  south  of  Mason  a  .d  Dixon's  line,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps of  St.  Augustine,  which  can  compare  with  this  city  for  its  healthfulneas 
throughout  the  year;  and  the  sea  breeze,  which  regularly  makes  its  daily  visit 
through  the  summer  months,  gives  asalubrioue  and  refreshing  atmosphere  in  s^ta 
of  the  tropical  sun. 

Pensacola  is  almost  contemporary  viith  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  is 
like  her  in  many  respects .  At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  FloridBs  to  our 
Qovemment,  and  change  of  flags  (1821),  some  of  the  Spanish  population  le^ 
mained  in  these  cities,  each  one  representing  its  respective  province ;  and  as 
n«*ither  place  has  taken  any  commercial  position,  the  habits  and  customs  of  th« 
old  settlers  have  influenced  the  community,  and  here,  as  in  St.  Augustine  at  this 
time,  you  hear  the  S]>anish  language  spoken — more  pure  here,  because  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  place  is  descended  from  Spanish  inhabitants  entirely,  while  at  St. 
Augustine  a  part  of  the  citizens  were  from  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca. 
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For  a  fiiw  years  past  this  harbor  has  bean  atudded  with  Totsels.  Thej  have 
been  either  our  national  men-of-war  or  merchantmen — the  former  coming  here  on 
aeeomU  of  the  fine  harbor  aod  the  navy  yard  and  station ;  the  latter  to  carry  off 
cargoes  of  lumber,  timber,  and  bricks.  Pensaoola,  however,  enjoys  merely  a  re- 
flectioD  from  the  banness,  as  tiie  navy-yard  is  about  nine  miles  fipom  the  city, 
receiving  her  stores  at  the  wharres  there,  and  the  lumber  business  is  almost  en- 
tirely condacted  in  its  details  at  other  points,  the  shipping  business  only  cen- 
tring at  the  city. 

l%e  lumber  mills  are  mora  extensive  in  class  and  number  than  I  had  any  idea 
of.  The  principal  ones  are  Crislar's,  Simpson^s,  Pi>  rce's.  Miller's,  McVoy's, 
Hart  and  JuUen's,  Morton's,  and  of  a  lower  erade  I  cannot  enumerate.  These 
mills  extend  from  a  distance  of  5  to  6  miles  from  Pensaoola  to  35  miles  up  the 
Pensacola  Bay,  Escambia  Bay,  and  Blackwater  Bay.  "  Bagdad  Mills,'*  the 
property  of  the  Messrs.  Simpson,  is  '*  an  institution  "  m  the  way  of  lumber  busi- 
ness. The  mtUs  saw  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  feet  per  34  hours — (it  runs 
night  and  day).  There  is  attached  planing  machines,  laih  machines,  and  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  doors,  sash  and  blinds  of  supsrior  quality,  all  carried  on 
with  Yankee  system  and  economy. 

Tha  ciq»city  of  the  mills  tributary  to  the  haiA>or  of  Pensacola  is  sufficient  to 
saw  three  hundred  thousand  ftct  of  lumber  per  day.  This  is  almost  incredible,  but 
you  know  you  can  rely  upon  my  statistics.    I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  ship- 


Quantity  of  lumber  shipped  ftoxa  1st  Jan,,  1858,  to  1st  Jan.,  1859  . .  30,566,298 

„          laths  „                    „                    „                  ..     4,255,200 

„          shingles  ,»        •           »                    ,»                            780.965 

„          bricks  „                   „                   „                 ..     2,611,000 

Shipment  of  lumber,  1854  15,941,632 

„  „  1855  21,390,513 

1856 27,222,937 

„  „  1857  31,103,074 

„  „  1868   30,566,298 

125,324,454 
Shipmeiits  of  bricks  same  time 8,647,450 

ShipmetUa  of  Lumber,  1859. 

Jaaoary 4,941 ,888 

February 4.014,407 

March    , 8,488,225 

April 2,926,108 

May    4,208,781 

19,523,854 

The  number  of  vessels  arrived  since  Istof  January,  over  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  departed  for  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  reason  I  say  that  activity  and  commercial  life  is  suddenly  coming  to  Pen- 
sacola, is  because  the  iron  rail  is  connecting  this  city  with  Montgomery,  and  a 
branch  road  will  connect  her  with  the  coal  fields  and  iron  beds  around  Seima. 

The  road  is  now  completed  twelve  miles  from  Pensacola  (and  a  better  road  was 
never  laid),  and  the  track-layers  commence  again  next  Monday.  From  Mont- 
^tonery  this  way  the  track  is  laid  to  Greenville,  and  coming  on.  When  this  line 
IS  comjdeted,  tms  city  will  become  a  very  important  cotton  mart,  and  the  coal  and 
iron  of  Alahsma  will  here  find  its  depot  and  shipping  place.  Hitherto,  Pensacola 
has  been  cut  o#— isolated  ftom  the  interior,  and  only  had  unfrequent  steam  con- 
neetkm  with  other  ports  on  the  Gkilf.  The  full  arrangements  in  conneetioa  with 
the  openinff  of  the  Femandino  and  Cedar  Keys  Railroad  will  supply  more  con* 
▼anient  and  frequent  means  of  passing  to  and  fro. 

Property  is  advancing  in  price,  a)id  new  buildiuffa  are  being  erected  in  antici- 
pation of  **  better  times,''  and  the  people  appear  to  be  alive  to  the  impnrtanee  of 
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8.-NATI0NAI.  EXPORTS. 

We  remarked  recently  apon  large  profits  which  have  been  officially  made  by 
the  South  in  the  tale  of  its  crops  of  late  years.  If  we  take  from  the  official  tell- 
ers, the  export  value  of  the  cotton  as  given  in  manifests  and  cost,  the  value  upon 
the  whole  crop,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate  as  follows  : 

Crop.  Per  lb.  Value  of  Value 

Bales.  Genu.  crop.  exported. 

1850 2,096,706  11.30  $104,183,300  $71,984,616 

1861 2,356,257  12.1 1  120,118,107  112,315,317 

1852 3,015,029  8.05  102,966,748  87,965,732 

1853 3,262,882  9  85  137,041,044  109,410,404 

1 854 2.930,027  9  47  11 7,933,587  83,596,220 

1855 2,847,330  8.74  101,884,204  88,143,844 

1866 3,527,845  9.40  142,289,801  128,382,361 

1857 2,939,519  12.50  159,360,000  181,557,859 

1858 3,11;),962  11.70  168,158,948  131,386,661 

Total 26,088,566  1,102,021,734        944,749,004 

Average 2,876,507  122,442,415        104,861,000 

Sevenmos.,*59  3,111,000        12.00        171,105,000  97,203,311 

The  average  is  over  10  cents  per  pound  for  the  nine  years  ending  with  1859, 
and  the  present  crop  has  already  been  delivered  to  an  extent  and  at  a  value 
higher  than  the  total  crop  of  any  preceding  year.  The  total  exports  in  bales  last 
year  were  2,590,455,  or  1,200,000  bales  from  the  present  date  to  the  same  time 
last  year.  A  similar  export  this  year  would  giVe  an  export  value  of  $163,000,000, 
or  $32,000,000  in  excess  of  last  year.  The  prices  are  now,  however,  rising,  and 
if  the  crop  should  not  hold  out  to  the  extent  at  the  time  expected,  the  rising  value 
will  doubtless  compensate  for  that  deficient,  and  make  the  value  to  be  drawn  for 
as  large  as  usual.  This  has  heretofore  been  always  the  case.  In  1856,  the  crop 
was  large,  and  the  quantities  exported  was  2,991,125  bales,  at  a  value  of 
$128,000,000  ;  m  the  next  year,  from  the  smaller  crop,  2,265,000  bales  were  ex- 
ported, at  a  value  of  $131,575,000.  The  leading  fact,  as  seen  above,  is,  that  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  fluctuation  in  the  crop,  the  annual  value  exported  in* 
creases.  In  1855,  it  rose  5,000,000  ;Mn  1856,  40,000,000  ;  in  1867,  3,000,000  ; 
in  1858,  it  maintained  itself  in  spite  of  the  panic ;  and  the  present  year  the  ex- 
port value  is  a  gain  likely  to  be  increased  over  30,000,000.  it  has  not,  however, 
been  cotton  alone  ;  but  rice,  tobacco,  and  breadstufifs,  have  been  exported  in  in- 
creasing volume  and  profit.  Of  breadstufifs,  the  exports  from  Virgima  form  about 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  export ;  and  if  we  distinguish  articles  of  Southern  origin 
from  others,  the  United  States  exports  stand  as  follows  : 

1850.  3867.  1858. 

Ckytton $66,396,967      $131,575,859      $131,386,661 

Tobacco 5,804,207  20,200,772        196,409,882 

Rice 2,569,362  2,290,400  1,870,878 

Sugar 24,906  190,012  691,679 

Hemp 8,458  46,907  47,875 

Naval  Stores 846,164  1,638,728  1,564,889 

Breadstufis 2,407,506  9,624,638  8,110,101 

Total  South 78,056,570        165,547,316        163,082,965 

*»    North 52,696,637        118,360,397  88,268,008 

ToUl 130,753,207        278,907,713        251,850,978 

GoW 956,874  60,078,352  42,407,246 

This  gives  a  singular  result,  showing  that  in  the  last  ^ear  of  panic  the  articles 
of  Soothem  export  did  not  decline  in  value,  but  maintamed  the  figure  to  which 
they  had  attained  in  1857,  more  than  double  the  value  of  1850,  whSe  the  exports 
of  Northern  ori^n  declined  twenty-five  millions.  This  year  the  decline  in  these 
latter  articles  will  be  still  more  marked,  smce  the  large  crops  of  Europe  stop  the 
exports  of  food  from  this  side.  Indeed,  there  have  been  cases  where  flour  sent 
abroad  for  sale,  has  been  ordered  back  to  this  side,  the  market  giving  a  better 
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opportunity  to  "  get  out "  under  the  present  low  state  of  freights.  This  large  in- 
crease of  SoQthem  articles  of  export  has  taken  place  upon  the  natural  increase  of 
the  hands  employed,  and  without  the  outlay  of  any  considerable  capital.  The 
crop  of  1867  was  but  5  per  cent,  ever  the  average  of  the  eight  years,  but  it 
brought  25  per  cent,  more  money.  It  was  about  the  same  in  quantity  as  that  of 
1854,  but  it  realized  $42,000,000  more  money.  Nearly  the  same  hands,  land,  and 
money  capital,  have  realized  this  large  increase  in  values.  The  increase  of  capi- 
tal that  has  taken  place  in  their  section  is  now,  however,  making  itself  felt  in 
more  extended  operations,  in  drains  and  preparing  lands  to  bring  a  ereater  sur- 
&ce  under  crop,  and  to  niake  that  new  land  more  productive,  by  sucn  means  as 
will  enable  the  same  number  of  hands  to  handle  more  cotton.  At  the  North,  in 
machine  labor,  this  has  been  from  time  to  time  done  with  great  drudgery.  Thus, 
formerly  a  girl  tended  one  loom,  which  was  expensive,  and  it  was  found  that  her 
time  was  not  fully  taken  up.  It  was  then  determined  to  slacken  the  speed,  and 
make  her  tend  two.  Thus,  half  the  hands  were  required  for  the  same  number  of 
kwms,  but  this  produced  less  cloth  in  a  day.  In  a  little  while,  as  she  became 
more  expert,  the  speed  was  gradually  increased,  until  she  became  accustomed  to 
tend  both  at  full  speed.  We  think  that  some  factories  have  succeeded  in  making 
a  girl  tend  four  at  full  speed.  While  this  was  done,  a  trifling  advance  in  wages 
was  made  ;  but  ultimately,  four  times  the  work  was  got  for  the  same  money.  In 
agricultural  operations  this  is  not  so  easily  done  ;  the  speed  of  the  crops  cannot 
be  increased,  nor  the  ubiquity  of  the  hands  improved.  Much  is,  however,  done 
by  better  cultivation  and  the  conservation  of  labor.  The  advance  which  the  South 
has  made  has  been  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  on  its  own  resources.  It  has  not 
been  aided  by  immigration.  At  the  North  and  West  an  immense  amount  of  cap- 
ital lias  come  from  abroad,  and  been  re-invested  in  those  industries  that  have — 
aided  by  war  and  &mine  years  abroad-^produced  the  increase  in  surplus  ex- 
ported. The  immigrants,  with  their  wealth,  who  have  flowed  over  the  North  and 
West  in  such  numl^rs,  have  failed  to  enhance  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  coun- 
tiy  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  been  enhanced  by  the  comparatively  sta- 
tionary numbers  and  capital  of  the  South. 

The  great  staple  of  the  section  is  yearly  becoming  more  indispensable  to  the 
eommercial  world,  and  it  has  outlived  and  outgrown  the  influence  of  the  money 
power  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Many  years  since,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  a  speech, 
said  that  a  combination  of  the  Bank  of  England  **  diminished  the  value  of  every 
man's  property  in  America."  This  was  peculiarly  true  at  the  South,  since  *'  the 
money  out  of  cotton  bills  "  by  that  institution,  when  the  leading  English  cities 
were  baying,  made  a  great  difference  in  the  price  of  the  article.  Th^  plan  was 
tried  to  check  the  rising  value  in  1856  and  1857 ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  without 
sooeese.  The  power  lud  pasted  over  to  the  South.  The  combinations  of  spin- 
ners are  of  no  avail ;  the  manufacturing  wants  exceed  the  productive  power  of 
the  South.  The  vast  sums  invested  in  machinery,  on  which  hungry  crowds  de- 
pend for  support,  are  valueless  without  a  sufficiency  of  the  law  material,  and  the 
svpply  of  that  material  is  a  close  monopoly.  California  has  largely  increased  her 
exports  of  a  commodity  whidi  is  of  no  value  except  to  export.  But  the  process 
of  that  prodnction  has  absorbed  as  much  capital  as  the  export  of  ^old  has  brought 
back  into  the  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  got  cloths,  wmes,  sugars  and 
teas  from  abroad,  in  exchange  for  the  gold,  as  much  of  other  industrial  products 
has  been  consumed  in  the  process  of  digging,  in  the  West,  the  location  of  new 
lands,  and  the  building  of  new  roads  and  towns  and  dties,  have  absorbed  as  much 
capital  as  has  been  reproduced.  The  manufacturers  of  the  North  have  doubtless 
Ibuttd  the  means  of  extracting  from  the  South  much  of  its  increased  means,  in 
exchange  lor  manufactures  ;  and  the  South  has  senerally  paid  up  suflSoiently  well 
to  compensate  for  Western  deficiency  ;  but  the  South  has  now  reached  a  position 
in  which  she  no  longer  depends  upon  advances.  The  article  of  cotton,  on  which 
the  world  depends,  is  her  monopoly,  and  she  has  the  capital  to  govern  it. 

The  manufaoturers  are  now  buying  largely,  but  the^  are  required  to  pay  well. 
It  is  probable  that  Northern  spinners  have,  in  the  last  six  months,  invested  for  cot- 
ton double  what  they  ever  did  before  for  the  same  period.  The  amount  expended 
thus  &r,  for  the  year,  has  not  been  far  from  1^30,000,000. 

The  exports  for  the  whole  country  this  year  will  be  large ;  but  by  much  the 
largest  exportatioii  will  be  derived  from  the  Southern  mteresU. 
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1.— THE  INFLUENCE  AND  CONNECTION  OF  METEOROLOGY  WITH 
THE  PURSUITS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

You  ask  my  Tiews  of  the  connection  of  meteorology  with  agricalture. 

So  &r  as  mere  practical  agriculture  is  concerned,  one  might  say  that  every 
farmer  and  planter  is  observant  of  the  weather  and  the  difference  of 
seasons,  aud  that  he  has  regard  to  these  in  his  daily  observations.  I  know  that 
this  is  not  answering  your  inquiry  ;  that  you  expect  more  precision,  and  wish 
to  know  its  more  scientific  connections. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  I  believe,  few  go  beyond  noting  the  temperature 
in  the  shade  and  the  fall  of  the  rain.  In  the  far  South  it  is  customary  to  note 
when  the  first  and  last  frost  occurs ;  but  not  much  beyond  these.  This,  yon 
will  say,  is  doing  very  little  with  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  their  vital 
interests,  and  altogetner  divorcing  science  from  it. 

Let  me  premise,  then,  and  set  out  with  the  proposition  that,  for  vegetable  life, 
growth,  and  maturity,  for  production  and  mcrease,  there  is  as  much  to  be 
leamed,  and  more,  a  great  deal  more,  above  the  soil  than  beneath  it !  for  nearly 
all  that  influence  and  contracts  v^etation — nay,  most  of  its  nutriment,  is  abeve  it. 
If  this  is  true,  as  I  trust  to  make  it  appear,  even  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  I 
have  confined  myself,  why  should  our  planters,  fkrmers,  and  hortioulturists  be  bo 
ignorant  of  agncultural  meteorology  ?  Are  we  never  to  ascend  beyond  mere 
empirical  experiments  because  our  fathers  did  not  ?  Are  we  to  have  no  aid 
from  science  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  every  other  art, 
and  culture,  and  branch  of  civilization,  is  advancing  with  giant  strides  in  the 
career  of  improvement  toward  perfsotion  ?  All  otSer  branches  of  knowledge 
sink,  as  it  were,  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  this,  and  it  becomes  the 
duty,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be  the  destiny,  devolving  upon  our  countrymen  to  con- 
tribute to  the  perfection  of  this  first  and  greatest  pursuit  of  man. 

But  let  me  proceed  to  prove  my  proposition,  that  there  is  more  above  the  soil 
tJian  is  beruaih  it  that  is  essential  to  the  production  of  all  crops,  frnit,  and  veg- 
etables. 

First,  and  above  all,  there  is  required  temperature,  but  not  temperature  in  the 
shade.  You  never  plant  crops  or  expose  iruit  to  the  shade  !  It  is  to  the  fbll 
influences  of  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation  ;  to  the  coolness  of  the  night  air  and 
to  the  full  force  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  that  without  this  plants  will  not 
flower  nor  seed  come  to  maturity.  The  solar  spectrum  is  now  well  known  to  be 
composed  of  three  different  kinds  of  rays,  vis. :  the  colorific,  calorific,  and  tlM 
actinic ;  each  essential,  but  for  different  purposes  and  in  difibrent  degrees  in  tke 

rt  laboratory  of  Nature.  One  decks  witn  resplendent  and  variegated  color 
beautiful  foliage  of  the  forest  and  garden,  and  even  mantles  the  cheek  of 
beauty  with  the  fine  glow  of  bountiful  life ;  whUe  another  preserves  animation 
even  during  an  arctic  winter,  eauses  the  wind  to  arise,  waters  to  flow,  and  gives 
to  tropical  regions  their  gorffeoos  and  boundless  fertility ;  while  the  actinic  or 
chemical  principal  not  omy  bids  the  seed  awake  and  quicken  in  the  plant,  bat 
acts  on  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  bodies. 

The  proportion  of  these  rays  differ  in  different  climates  and  seasons,  and  this 
is,  probably,  the  main  eauae  of  the  difi^renoe  in  the  climates  themselves.  Thus 
all  climates  are  not  the  same  to  the  daguerreo typists ;  nor  is  this  dependent 
upon  a  mere  quantum  of  light,  for  in  the  brillisnl  regions  of  the  tropical  zone 
their  art  almost  fails  them,  at  least,  during  the  brightest  periods  of  sunshine. 
They  probably  require  the  predominance  of  the  actinic  principle ;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  many  native  plants  of  the  tropics  have  to  be  protected  when 
transplanted  to^the  climate  of  England  from  the  full  influence  of  solar  radiation  ; 
that  the  direct  solar  ray  is  warmer  north  than  south ;  that  the  diflervnce  be- 
tween sun  and  shade  temperature  is  greater  at  the  north  than  at  the  south.  In 
some  southern  latitudes  (at  Cumana,  for  instance),  the  difference  between  the 
sun  and  shade  temperature  is  often  bat  2^,  while  fkr  nortii  it  is  often  160  and 
more.    The  necessity  of  iibm  in  the  gveat  economy  of  Natuie  is  obviovB ;  for 
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wen  it  not  tfie  mmo  lh«  iiHitaNrii«>  ofiha  ^ereftte  and  tUeripemag  and  the  effect- 
ire  growtb  of  T«|p9tBble«  would  be  imposabie  in  the  abort  spricgs  and  summers 
of  a  Teiy  laive  proDortioD  of  northem  i^ons,  and  hence  they  would  be  doomed 
to  perpetaaT  aterilitj  and  vofit  for  the  retidence  of  man  or  beeiet.  But  we 
know  thftt  vegetation  aprings  into  exittcoce  there  with  a  vapidity  utterly  un- 
known to  the  routh ;  and  ao  of  effloreacence  and  matoration ;  and  the  principle 
at  the  foundation  of  all  this  is  clearly  shown  by  experiments  in  meteorology. 

Thus,  we  know  that  a  flower  will  bloom  when  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
daily  mean  of  temperatures  reaches  a  certain  point  from  the  last  freeze  of  win- 
ter, and  that  it  has  been  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  the  common  lilac  blooms 
when  this  sum  reaches  76  07^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  if  the  registers  of  meteovo- 
logioal  and  regetaUe  phenomena  are  futhfoUy  recorded,  as  desired,  in  the 
tables  sent  out  to  their  correspondents  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Patent  Office,  the  amount  of  tempcratoie  required  by  all  cereals,  fruit,  dtc,  in 
their  sneeessiye  sli^,  will  be  well  ascertained  and  aemonstrated  ;  and  henoe» 
knowing  beforehand  the  average  liffht,  heat,  and  actinism,  due  to  every  latitude 
and  k>cality,  and  the  amount  of  ead  required  by  each  of  the  cereals  and  fruits, 
drc,  in  their  successive  stages,  we  can  easily  predicate  the  adaptability  of  plants, 
seed,  fruit,  dte.,  to  climate,  and  of  the  probable  product  of  each — bearing  in 
■ind  the  earlier  stages — in  any  year.  I  nave  fotma  by  my  experiments,  while  in 
Uie  higher  regions  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  Mexioo,  that  elevation,  too,  seems  to 
iaereaae  this  solar  radiation,  and  yon  no  doubt  were  struck,  as  well  as  myself, 
while  theve,  with  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  with 
the  seeminjg  poverty  of  the  soil ;  nor  can  I  otherwise  account  for  it  than 
throng  this  more  exalted  radiation ;  and  this  .is  the  only  explanation  I  could 
ever  come  to  what  of  what  Baron  Humboldt  meant  by  **  force  of  climate/'  when 
speaking  of  that  region. 

Hence,  then,  heat  and  li^ht,  with  all  their  powers,  attributes,  and  components, 
aw  pioeared  from  without,  m  deprivation  of  which,  life  could  not  exist.  Oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  the  main  components  of  the  atmosphere,  are  energetic  elements, 
perfoming  important  and  indispensable  parts  in  transforming  inert  matter  into 
plants,  and  associated  with  their  most  instable  organic  compounds.  And  carbonic 
aoid,  the  other  and  variable  constituent  element  of  the  atmosphere,  furnishes  the 
laigeat  proportion  of  the  food  of  plsnls  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  calculated,  upon 
the  biffbest  authority,  that  between  400  and  500  tons  of  fixed  carbon  is  annually 
derived  from  the  atmoapfaere  to  each  square  mile  of  forest  land,  and  almost  the 
same  by  other  vegetable  productions,  and  that  a  very  small  proportion  is  derived 
from  the  roots. 

Bot  this  is  not  aU.  Knowing  the  requirements  of  plants,  you  should  know 
daily  the  amoont  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  evaporation  from 
the  surface,  the  average  amount  contained  in  each  wind  passing  over  jour  local- 
ity, the  amount  of  precipitation  (rain),  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil  to  which 
the  rooU  of  plants  are  exposed.  By  these  means  you  will  ascertain  that  drought 
is  not  dryness,  nor  is  dryness  drought ;  that  they  are  not  correlative  terms. 

A  distinguished  Sonthemer  (the  late  Mr.  Poinsett,  of  this  State,  in  an  inter- 
view I  had  with  him  not  very  long  before  his  dasease),  to  whom  I  made  known 
these  views,  very  readily  undertook  to  have  a  series  of  experiments  made,  under 
my  instrndions,  on  his  rice  plantation,  to  test  the  nature  of  these  principles  ; 
but  they  were  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death. 

A  li^  years  ago  a  defieiency  in  an  average  of  two  degrees  in  the  thermometer 
—K>f  summer  temperature— was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  great  grain  crop  in 
England,  and  the  markets  of  the  world  were  thrown  into  convulsions  on  account 
of  it*  Some  years  after  a  nearly  similar  fate  was  threatened  from  there  being 
a  deficiency  of  solar  infi«ence  ;  the  season  was  too  cloudy  for  the  crops  to  mature 
well.  I  have,  as  you  know,  shown  in  another  pl*ce  how  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  influence  the  production  of  epidemics  in  our  race.  We  see 
here  still  more  palpably  how  a  wide-spread  fhilure  of  certain  elements  in  the  all- 
pervading  atmosphere  produces  the  same  eflects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

*  This  occurred  in  the  diBastrous  jear  1853,  and  was  because  the  temperatnrei  of  Jvlr 
tndangtist  (the  ripening  months  there)  were  2*»  below  the  arerage  ofthoBO  months,  and 
were  re»pectiTeIr  67 <"  and  59«  each.  In  one  of  the  bstt  wheat  dUtricts  of  the  United  States 
tfto^Mter,  N.  Y.)  M«  and  M«  ire  the  Umperaturea  of  the  ripening  months,  which,  there  are 
Jose  and  Jalj. 
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I  trast  that  I  have  now  made  my  proposttioD  demonstrable,  eten  in  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  I  have  confined  myself,  and  that  the  valae  of  the  experience  thus 
derived  to  every  planter,  fiirmer,  horticulturist — nay,  to  every  keeper  of  a  hoi- 
house,  is  incalculable^ — to  every  section  of  our  country,  to  every  dealer  in  thair 
products  ;  for  by  these  means  the  coming  crop  could  be  estimated  beforehand, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  speculation.  Hence,  then,  these  experiments  should  be 
made  everywhere,  in  every  oounty  in  each  State  of  our  Union  ;  thenee  to  a  cen- 
tral bureau  at  Washington  ;  weekly  and  regularly  published,  that  their  import- 
ant bearings  should  be  at  once  known  to  the  entire  country. 

In  Europe  at  least  three  kingdoms  have  their  climatic  and  sanitary  condition, 
I  am  informed,  daily  telegraphed  to  a  central  bureau. 

These  experiments  have  been  made  by  me  during  many  years,  but  were  mainly 
conducted  in  the  centre  of  a  large  city  (New«Orleans)  until  within  the  last  two 
years ;  and  since  that  time  in  the  beautiful  district  of  Richland,  in  the  centre  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  adjoining  the  city  of  Columbia,  and  they  have  been 
freely  made  known  to  my  correspondents  and  in  public  addresses  ;  and  hence  the 
foundation  of  the  complaint  I  have  made  to  you  that  "my  thunder"  has  been 
used  by  others. 

But  the  complaint  is  made  that  man  has  no  influence  over  meteorological  con- 
ditions, and  we  must  take  it  all  as  we  find  it.  Now,  this  is  not  the  fact.  We 
not  only  know  by  experiment  what  and  when  the  conditions  we  require  are  to 
occur,  and  adapt  our  **  seed-time  and  harvest  **  to  them  ;  but  we  actually  have 
and  exercise  the  great  power  we  possess  over  the  moisture — in  and  above  the 
soil — in  the  atmosphere,  by  draining,  ditching,  and  clearing  the  under  and 
forest  growth  in  the  neighborhood.  The  influence  on  temperature  of  de.'iuding 
a  country  of  its  native  growth,  or  covering  it  with  trees,  is  well  known  ;  and 
the  statement  that  is  made  is  quite  creditable,  that  the  average  temperalure  of 
whole dislrif  ts  in  England  have  been  elevated  one  degree  by  thesystem  ofdr^in- 
ing  adopted  there.  We  can  influence  the  precipitation  by  extending  these  opera- 
tions over  a  wider  area ;  and  terrestrial  as  well  as  solar  radiation  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  changing  the  color  of  the  soil.  Bad  cultivation  and  inordinate  rains 
remove  the  salts  necessary  to  prolific  vegetation.  Long  droughts  draw  up,  by 
capillary  attraction,  the  salts  of  the  subsoil ;  you  supply  the  balance  by  arti- 
ficial addition,  such  as  chemical  analysis  shows  is  called  for  by  the  special 
cultivation  desirable ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  a  successful  agriculturist  and 
somewhat  exempt  from  the  proverbial  uncertainties  of  climate,  he  must  not  only 
be  familiar  with  the  circumstances  and  eonditions  in  which  he  is  placed,  but 
carefully  study  and  understand  the  principles  set  forth  ;  and  he  will  thus  learn 
the  unerrjng  rules  of  the  adaptability  of  all  the  forms  of  vegetable  life  and  pro- 
duction to  the  various  contingencies  of  climate  and  localities,  and  be  remunera- 
ted for  his  toil. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  concluding  this  already  too  lengthy  letter  by  ex- 
tracting a  paragraph  from  my  address  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  New-Orleans  : 

**  The  true  philosophical  basis  of  all  success  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  derived 
from  such  a  precise  knowledge  of  climatology  as  can  alone  be  procured  through 
the  thermometer  and  the  ram  ffauge,  dec  (together  with  an  acquaintance  with 
vegetable  physiology)— -all  else  is  empirical.  Experience  may  anticipate  theoret- 
icd  knowledge — it  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  it ;  it  usually  does  in  agricultare, 
but  the  only  perfectly  safe  foundation  for  a  true  understanding  of  it  is,  when 
theoretical  truth  has  been  confirmed  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  What  may 
suit  our  season  may  completely  fail  in  another,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  with 
any  certainty  as  a  foundation  of  business  operations,  or  for  a  permanent  source 
of  livelihood.  The  application  of  this  to  diflerent  climates  is  the  interpreter  of 
their  capacities,  and  shows  us  at  once  why  diflerent  countries  are  made  prone 
to  favor  one  kind  of  produce,  while  others  are  adapted  to  difiRsrent  kinds ;  why 
in  some  it  fails,  or  is  only  an  occasional  product,  while  in  others  it  is  more 
uniform,  and  can  always  be  calculated  on.  It  shows,  in  fine,  that  all  are  depen- 
dent on  precise  and  invariable  laws ,  of  which  these  are  the  true  exponents.  It  is 
only  thus  we  can  advance  the  *  hand  of  Time  *  and  bring  up  from  its  rear- ward 
position  the  most  important  pursuit  of  man  to  the  level  of  the  science  of  the  day 
and  the  present  requirements  of  the  are." 

With  an  apology  for  the  unexpected  length  of  this  epistle,  I  remain,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  £    H.  Ba«tor. 

Hon.  Chablbs  T^ AYLOUtWashingtan. 
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1.— PROPOSED  REVOLUTION  OF  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY. 

COTTON    8BBD  OIL — ITS   MAWUrAOTUlB,   USES,   AND    PROFITS. 

Trs  following  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  the  disttngoished  western  statistician 
Oiariee  CUt,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  but  part  of  a  verj  able  and  elaborate 
article,  which  he  has  in  preparation  for  oar  pages.  We  take  the  liberty  of  an- 
ticipating the  full  publication,  by  giving  to  our  readers  the  few  sheets  which  are 
ready  for  the  present  issue  of  the  Rbvisw.  The  remainder  will  appear  in  the 
Aognst  No. — [Editor. 

I  shall  not  advert  in  this  article,  to  the  importance,  national  as  well  as  local, 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South,  presuming  that  your  readers  are  as  familiar 
with  the  subject,  at  least,  as  myself 

The  crop  of  the  past  season,  is  stated  by  the  New-OrCeans  Crescent,  a  respect- 
able aatbority,  at  3,600,000  bales,  if  so,  such  at  the  last  dates,  200,000  bales 
had  not  reached  the  great  market,  and  as  some  doubts  have  been  expressed, 
whether  the  3,600,0(n)  acknowledged  to  be  in  market,  is  not  equal  to  the  whole 
crop,  I  propose  these  last  figures  as  the  basis  of  certain  calculations,  to  be  made, 
preferring  to  be  clearly  within,  rather  than  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of 
actual  fact.  The  probability  is  that  this  crop  is,  or  rather  will  be  worth  one 
hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars,  which  is  an  enormous,  and  I  believe,  an 
nnprecedented  result  The  estimate  of  valne  may  prove  too  high,  but  if  so,  it 
only  strengthens  the  propositions  I  shall  make. 

My  object  in  writing  this  article  is  to  prove,  as  I  expect  to  do,  beyond  cavil  or 
douM,  that,  great  as  this  crop  is  in  value  to  the  South,  the  profit  on  it  is  much 
less  than  the  planting  interest  can  and  ought  to  make  out  of  the  seed  which  this 
crop  furnishes,  by  its  manufacture  into  oil  and  oil-cake. 

The  profits  of  cotton-growing,  in  their  very  nature,  must  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
'  fierent  seasons,  and  in  various  sections  of  the  regions  in  which  this  great  staple 
is  cultivated.  Upon  an  examination  of  Di  Bow's  Review  for  several  years  past 
I  find  no  higher  estimate  of  average  profits  than  15  per  cent.  If  this, 
were  a  lair  statement,  it  would  make  the  profits  of  the  last  season  twenty-seven 
million  dollars.  But  as  the  present  and  probable  future  price  of  the  crip  is 
greatly  above  an  average,  or  usual  one,  the  profits  are  probably  much  larger  than 
this  rate.  But  if  they  were  enlarged  to  50  per  cent.,  an  improbable  supposition  as 
to  fact,  I  expect  nevertheless  to  make  my  great  proposition  good,  that  is,  that 
the  profita  on  the  manufacture  of  the  cotton  seed  of  185S-*59,  could  have  been 
ttade  a  greater  amount  to  the  planter,  than  the  profits  in  the  cotton  itself  Fifty 
per  cent,  on  $180,000,000  is  $90,000,000,  and  I  shall  prove  that  the  manufac- 
tured product  of  the  cotton  seed  is  worth  over  $100,000,000. 

In  this  comparison,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cotton  seed  costs  nothing  to  pro- 
duce it.  It  is  the  result  of  raising  cotton  fibre  for  market,  and  as  it  is  ordinarily 
cast  aside  to  rot  or  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  river  to  be  got  rid  of,  every  dol- 
lar it  can  be  made  to  yield  the  planter,  deducting  the  expense  of  its  manufac- 
tare,  is  so  much  addition  to  the  profits  on  the  cotton  itself 

6,400  lbs.  cotton  in  seed  will  produce  2,000  lbs.  cotton  fibre,  which  of  course 
leaves  4,400  lbs.  cotton  seed  and  lint  adhering  to  it.  The  hull  and  lint  consti- 
tute nearly  one  half  this  weight,  leaving  not  less  than  2,200  lbs  kernel.  This 
amount  of  kernel  yields  by  pressure  96  4-5  gallons  oil,  and  1,540  lbs.  oil  cake. 
Let  me  now  scale  these  results  to  the  entire  crop  of  cotton.  3,600,000  bales 
at  500  lbs.  to  the  bale  is  1,800,000,000  lbs.  fibre,  the  cotton  seed  of  which 
would  be  3,960,000,000  lbs.  or  1,980,000  tons.  3,960,000,000  seed,  equal  te 
1,980.000,000  lbs.  kernel,  which  87,120,000  gallons  oil  at  88  gallons  to  the  ton, 
and  762,000  tons  oil  cake. 

Value  87,120,000  gallons  oil  at  $1  per  gall 887,120,000 

•*    762,300  tons  cake  at  $26  per  ton 19.057,500 

$106,177,500 
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I  obserre  that  the  late  Dixon  H.  Levris,  of  Alabama,  (see  Db  Bovr*8  Statia- 
tics,  vol.  L,  page  165,)  makea  the  per  cent,  of  seed  much  greater  than  I  have 
assigned  it. 

As  to  the  prices  affixed  to  the  oil  and  cake  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  neither 
lard  oil  nor  coal  oil,  to  say  nothing  of  sperm  oil,  can  interfere  with  cotton  seed 
oil,  at  the  figure  quoted  here;;  and  that  oil  cake  at  $1  25' per  lOO  lbs.  is  not  only 
more  TaloaNe,  but  cheaper  than  any  other  feed  at  their  current  rates. 

Lard  oil  is  worth  at  wholesale  90  cents  per  gallon,  and  coal  oH  96  cents.  I 
will  now  briefly  show  that  cotton  seed  oil  has  peculiar  advantages  in  its  use, 
which  will  fully  make  up  the  difference  in  value  1  assign  it 

The  oil  made  from  cotton  seed,  when  purified  and  refined,  has  the  color,  trans- 
parency, and  taste  like  oKve  oil,  and  has  precisely  the  same  character  for  phar- 
maceutical and  lubricatory  uses.  It  has  the  property  of  resisting  cold  to  a  i«- 
markable  degree,  remaining  limpid  at  30^  Fahrenheit,  and  quite  fluid  at  20^, 
hardening  only  at  8^  to  10^.  It  is  not  a  volatile  oil  like  coal  oil  or  ordinary 
burning  fluid,  but  a  fixed  oil  like  lard,  sperm,  or  olive  oil,  and  therefore  does 
not  explode,  while  at  the  same  time  it  oan  be  burned  in  any  lamp  adapted  to  the 
burning  of  lard  or  sperm  oil  It  gives  a  brighter  light  and  bums  longer  than  lard 
oil,  which  is  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  gum  which  always  exists  in  lard, 
and  for  this  last  reason  it  is  a  better  lubricator  than  lard  oil.  Coal  oil  is  of  the 
lowest  value  among  lubricating  oils,  owing  to  its  volatility.*  For  all  these  rea- 
sons I  assign  cotton  seed  oil  a  higher  value  than  any  other  manfaotured  in  the 
United  States. 

I  now  come  the  oil  cake.  This  is  an  article  of  food  for  cattle,  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  flax-seed  oil  cake,  with  which  it  seems  natural  to  compare  it.  The  use  of 
flax  seed  oil  cake  as  food  for  cows,  cannot  long  be  persisted  in  without  impair- 
ing the  richness,  flavor,  and  color  of  the  milk,  ana  it  can  only  be  used  alter- 
nately with  other  food,  but  the  cotton  seed  cake  can  be  fed  to  advantage  without 
any  necessity  for  change.  I  say  nothing  of  the  facility  of  grinding  the  cake  by 
hand,  which  cannot  be  done  with  flax-seed  cake,  which  is  no  trifling  advantage. 
Cotton-seed  oil  cake  at  li  cent  per  lb.  is  cheaper  than  any  kind  of  grain  what- 
ever, as  feed  for  cattle  or  horses,  barley  alone  approximating  it  on  the  score  of 
economy. 


The  following  extract  from  an  English  paper  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  prog- 
ress of  a  pound  of  cotton,  from  the  raw  material  to  its  manufacture  into  cloth : 

'*  There  was  sent  ofif  for  London  lately,  from  Glasgow,  a  small  piece  of  mus- 
lin, about  one  pound  in  weight,  the  history  of  which  is  as  follows :  The  cotton 
came  from  the  United  States  to  London ;  it  was  thence  sent  to  Manchester  and 
manufactured  into  yam  ;  thence  it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was  wov^ ; 
thence  to  Ayrshire,  and  there  tamboured ;  thence  conveyed  to  Dumbarton  and 
hand-sewed,  and  retumed  to  Paisley  ;  thence  to  the  county  of  Renfrew,  bleached, 
and  again  returned  to  Paisley ;  thence  sent  to  Glasgow,  finished,|  and  e«*nt 
again  to  London.** 


EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Review, 
we  have  strayed  oflf  from  our  desk  at 
New-Orleans,  the  labors  of  which  held 
us  very  closely  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  attractions  of  the  Lake  Shore 
detained  us  a  day  in  our  passage  to 
Mobile.  The  leading  hotel  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  South.     Its  rooms  are 


large,  light,  airy,  and  of  spotless  clean- 
liness. The  table  ennnot  readily  be 
surpassed.  We  enjoyed  the  pompano, 
undoubtedly  the  best  fish  in  ihe  coun- 
iTX.  Green  peas  and  other  Tegetables 
of  the  early  spring  abound.  Extensive 
gardens  bloom  with  every  variety  of 
beautiful  roses.  Cool  and  inviting 
shades  woo  us  to  repose.    Indeed  it  ia 


*  Itiatutb«recollected,alBO,  that  while  there  ia  no  aner  iUaminating^  oil  than  that  of 
eoal,  jet  its  uae  is  absolutely  restricted  to  itationary  lamp^  and  it  can  onlr  be  burned  in 
rach  as  are  especially  adapted  to  its  nature,  while  cotton  seed  oil  can  be  used  in  ererj  exist- 
ing description  of  lamps. 
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a  delightfol  Tetre*t  firom  the  noiae  and 
boatle  and  dust  of  the  town. 

There  is  much  in  Mobile  that  is 
attraetiTe  to  thoae  who  have  lived  in 
larger  cities.  Its  hospitalities,  its  re- 
finement, its  intelligence,  and  its  yir- 
tues,  are  conspicuous.  There  is  an 
absence  of  ostentation  and  elaboration, 
we  mean  b^  comparison,  which  is 
truly  refreshing.  The  merchants  are 
active  and  enterprising;  the  lawyers 
eloquent  and  able ;  the  physicians — but 
who  are  the  superiors  anywhere  of 
Kott  and  Lerert  ?  rerlmps  at  this  point 
we  might  make  a  remark  about  the 
sex,  which  neither  merchants,  lawyers, 
nor  doctors  include,  though  it  rules 
them  all—the  Udies.  All  the  world 
over,  our  preferences  are  with  them. 
In  Mobile,  our  acquaintance  includes 
some  of  exquisite  beauty  of  person  and 
charaeter.  They  have  charms  which, 
in  dreams,  re-visit  us.    But,  enough  ! 

The  name  of  the  eminent  physician 
which  slipped  into  our  piara^ph 
above,  sugeests  pleasing  memories  of 
his  beaotinu  home  among  the  rich  and 
degant  structures  of  Government-st. 
Here  his  accomplished,  intellectual, 
sad  fisscinating  lad^  dispenses  hospi- 
talitiea  and  courtesies  to  citiien  and 
stranger,  and  especially  tht  latter,  with 
lavish  hand  and  warm  heart  Her 
haatd,  embellishe<l  with  all  that  can 
eontribnte  to  elegance  and  taste,  gath- 
ered in  every  part  of  the  world,  is  the 
eaitre  of  attraction  for  a  large  and 
polished  and  intellectual  circle.  Her 
receptions  are  like  those  of  a  courtly 
minister.  We  are  invading,  however, 
upon  the  sanctuary  of  private  life,  and 
hairtaly  beat  a  retreat  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  a  tribute  whioh  our  heart  was 
ab<rat  to  pay. 

In  regard  to  the  commerce,  manu- 
&etnres,  and  eeneral  business  of  Mo- 
bile, we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  on 
innumerable  occasions.  In  particular 
we  have  commended  her  lavish  bounty 
in  aid  of  railroads,  and  especially  in 
aid  of  her  great  work,  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  road.  Over  this  route  we  travel- 
led more  than  two  hundred  miles,  to  a 
pcHnt  which  is  connected  by  a  short 
stage  line  to  Columbus,  and  whioh  will 
soon  be  connected  by  a  branch  rail- 
road. The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad 
is  a  durable  structure,  and  will  offer  a 
very  convenient  passage  to  the  North 
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when  it  interseets  with  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  road.  It  is  now  about 
90  miles  from  such  intersection,  and  is 
in  rapid  progress.  On  the  other  side, 
the  road  is  in  active  operation  between 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  Columbna, 
Kentucky,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  connect  the  two  links,  when 
there  will  result  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  important  roads,  in  every  respect, 
in  the  Union.  We  have  some  recent 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  road,  which 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

CotumbuM  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  interior  towns  in  the 
South,  and  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
elegance  of  its  society,  and  the  general 
intelligence  of  its  people.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  and  growing 
trade,  and  its  merchants  conduct  busi- 
ness on  a  scale  of  largeness  and  liber- 
ality. The  private  residences  are 
beautiful,  and  are  adorned  with  choi- 
cest sardens.  In  particular  we  mi^ht 
mention  that  of  Hfuor  Blewitt,  which 
offers  a  perfect  paradise.  Here  abound, 
without — 

"  Flowers  of  all  hve, 
And  withoQt  thorn  the  rose  ;" 

and  within,  rich  embellishments, 
elegant  garnishing  pictures,  and  rare 
ornaments.  Then,  too,  the  unaffected 
hospitalities  of  our  worthy  friend  t 

Columbus  is  more  than  ordinarily 
blessed  in  her  dowry  of  beautiful  and 
accomplished  women,  and  the  ficust  may 
to  some  extent  be  accounted  for,  when 
it  is  considered  how  admirable  are  her 
educational  facilities.  In  company  with 
Major  Blewitt,  the  President  of  the 
Trustees,  we  visited  the  FrrruJe  Luti- 
tute,  and  were  introduced  to  all  of  the 
departments,  through  the  courtesy  of 
President  Larabee.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  students  was  231,  of  whom  14 
were  in  the  senior  class.  Alabama, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Yii^inia,  and  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  Mississippi,  were 
represented.  The  buildings  are  exten- 
sive, the  system  of  education  thorough, 
and  tiie  raculty  large  and  able;  tne 
expenses  moderate,  and  the  site  very 
healthful. 

Columbus,  the  seat  of  iustice  for 
Lowndes  county,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of^  the  Tombigby,  in 
north  latitude  88  deg.,  150  miles  north- 
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•Mt  of  Jaoksoiii  and  480  miles,  by  rirer, 
ahoire  Mobile. 

U  i0  regnUirly  laid  ovt  upon  an 
elevated  plain,  the  Btrreete  eroasing  eaoh 
other  at  right  angles,  and  ie  a  beantif^il 
and  flonrishing  place.  Within  a  few 
yearn,  in  eoneequenee  of  the  sale  of  the 
adjacent  Indian  lauds,  and  the  great 
emigration  of  the  enrronnding  country, 
it  DM  advanced  rapidly  in  popnlatiou 
and  wealth. 

The  first  eflbrt  made  to  settle  Colnm- 
bns  was  in  1819.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  yeav  1817,  Thomas  Thomas,  a  man 
who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Indian 
affent  as  an  intruder  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  built  a  small  split-log  hnt,  on 
the  spot  now  known  as  the  comer  of 
Main  and  FrankHn  streets^  but  there 
are  no  signs  of  its  ever  being  occupied 
by  aay  person  till  ISl^.  The  town 
was  fipst  called  Shookhuttah-tom^a-hah, 
a  name  given  it  by  the  Indians,  signi- 
fying "Opossum  Town." 

Columbus  was  incorporated  into  a 
tows  in  1822. 

Made  tiie  passage  of  the  Alabama 
river,  on  the  splendid  steamer  St. 
Charles.  Delayed  but  an  hour  at 
Montgomery,  and  then  over  the  rail- 
roads safely  and  pleasantly,  and  with- 
out delay,  to  Atlanta,  to  Augusta,  and 
to  Charleston.  From  Ckarleslon^  in 
the  steamer  Edlsto,  to  St.  Helena  Is- 
land, a  favored  retreat  of  ours,  and  one 
which  is  blessed  by  the  associations  of 
our  boyhood,  and  with  ancestral  asso- 
ciations, running  back  almost  to  the 
landing  of  Port  Royal  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Carolina.  On  the  trip,  shake 
hands  with  an  old  friend.  Prof.  Bache, 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  making  the 
•*  outside  passage,"  examine  with  him 
bars,  and  buoys,  and  headlands.  In 
addition  to  being  a  man  of  great 
science,  he  is  the  grandson  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

From  Charleston  take  the  railroad 
to  Memphis.  This  route  we  have  not 
'before  travelled,  and  is  therefore  one 
of  much  interest.  The  time  occupied 
between  the  two  cities  is  about  ftrrty- 
two  hours.  The  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ion  wad  is  an  admirable  structure,  and 
under  most  excellent  management.  It 
has  conferred  great  benefit  ujMjn  Mem- 
phis and  upon  the  country  which  it 
traverses,  besides  constituting  an  im- 
portant link  of  Northern  and  Southern 


travel.  We  have  never  jonmeyed  over 
a  more  comfortable  road,  by  day  or 
night. 

The  route  from  Atlanta  is  through 
Marietta,  Cartersville,  Dalton,  etc.,  to 
Chattanooffa,  a  distance  of  188  miles, 
over  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad. 
The  tunnel  through  which  we  pass  is 
black  as  night,  ^  of  a  mile  long  and  18 
feet  hiffh,  cut  tiirough  solid  rock. 
From  Chattanooga,  take  the  Nashville 
road  for  88  miles,  to  Stevenson,  passing 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  magnif 
cent  scenery  in  the  world.  The  Look- 
out Mounlains  rise  to  the  height  of 
2,400  feet. 

''8t&n4tng  en  its  mimmlt,  t1i«  iMHiritt 
dHnlu  a  brmc'uaff  air ;  his  ej*  wandara  over  & 
vast  sea  of  forest  and  cultivated  fleld«,  until 
its  virion  is  bounded  by  the  mountainn,  flffcj 
miles  distant.  Tiie  Tennessee  m*-anden  in 
irracetal  eitrMs  beneath  his  feet — now  lost  to 
view,  and  then  the  siimmer  of  ite  watem 
breaks  oat  again  in  the  far  dii>tance.  Awfol 
precipices  and  mighty  rocks  are  all  around ; 
and  looking  from  their  dixty  heights,  tha 
rushing  railway-train  haatouiog  iilong  its 
appointed  way,  seems  a  child*8  toy,  a  mare 
plaything,  amid  the  great  realities  of  na- 
ture." 

Chattanooga^  supnerbly  situated  amid 
woods  and  mountains,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  beantiful  Tennessee,  which  is 
always  navigable  here,  is  a  town  of 
4,000  inhabitanta,  and  much  and  grow^ 
ing  commeroe  and  mannfiaeturasw    The 
mineral  rcaonvees  of  the  eonukry  are 
inexhanstibie.     Eventually  tbe  whole 
,  region  will   be  one  of   much    resort 
i  during  the  summer  months,  on  aeeonfit 
,  of   health.      Beensheba   Springs   and 
j  Sewanee,  the  site  oi  the  new  Soathem 
j  Univevsity,  are  at  a  very  shiart  diwtanwt 
j     Leaving   Stevensom,   the   space    to 
I  Memphis,  on  the  Charleston  aad  Mem- 
phis road,  is  271  miles.    The  mos*  im- 
portant points  in  the  route  are  HmitB- 
vilie,  I>eatur,  Tnaenabia,  luka,  Cm- 
inth.  Grand  JuMtion,  Lagcaiig»,  and 
Moscow. 

HuntswilU  has  a  pootiktton  of  3^200, 
and  is  a  thriving  and  beautifal  towm. 
It  is  alHoet  iAim  healthiest  region  of 
America,  and  is  the  abode  of  much 
weakh  and  refinement  To  straageca, 
this  phMs  has  the  greatest  attmetioBa. 

*^  Tba  citr  is  ona  mila  aqoare,  and  coutaina, 
together  with  its  suburban  residents,  a  popu- 
lation of  3,200.  It  is  laid  off  at  riffht  angles, 
and  the  streets  aad  alleys  graded  and  Mae- 
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ited,  while  th«  f«ot>valks  are  mottlj  | 
onmracnied  with  shtde-treoK.    It«  principal 
poblic  boIttfingB  are  a  co■rt-hon^e.  located 
In  the  eqnare,  of  Porfa:  architecture,    and  , 
nrmonjited    bj  a    beaatiful   dome.     It  i« 
handsomely  fenced  in.  and  surrounded  hy  | 
■hade^treeit.    The  Northern  Bank  of  Alabama 
ba  taetefnl  and  atiraetire  ftracture,  of  the  ! 
Ionic  order.    The  rarioua  chorcbe*,  dev«;lop-  i 
injf    beaatiful    architectuial    etyles,  and   a  * 
theatre,  constitute  the  tcsidue  of  the  public  ' 
bniMinge,  while  the  prirate  reiidences  ar« 
ample  and  elegant  in  strnctnre.    Two  char- 1 
tered  female  Bchoole—the  '*  North  Alabama 
CoUe^"  and  the  ^  HunUville  Female  Col-  , 
l^e' — are    well    patronized     institutions,  i 
aiordin^   enlarged    and    liberal  eourses  of 
ia«tmction.    Two  male  academies  and  free 
■chools.  in  addition  to  the  afore»ai J,  evidence  , 
extraordinary  intere&t  in  the  progress  of  edu-  , 
cation ;  and  conttitute  a  pre-eminent  feature 
of  the  city's  glory."  I 

Decainr  is  rather  an  old  (own  for  the 
West ;  has  steamboat  oommunieation 
by  the  Tennessee,  with  the  Ohio  river, ' 
and  a  population  of  above  1^000. 

TugcumbitL,  with  twice  the  popula- 
tion, is  situated  in  the  healthful  and 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  about 
a  mik  from  tlie  river.  It  abounds  with 
mineral  and  other  springs.  The 
*•  Franklin,"  the  **  Ligon,"  **  Bailey,*'  i 
and  **  Lauderdale"  springs  are  in  this  I 
region. 

luka  is  of  no   further  importance 
at  present  than  that  it  is  the  point  of  1 
connection,  by  stages,  with  tlie  Mobile 
road. 

At  Cormtk,  the  intersection  of  the  two 
roads  will  eventually  be  had,  and  a  town  i 
of  some  consequence  must  result.  It  is  | 
in  Tishamingo  county,  Mississippi,  aud  ' 
has  already  a  population  of  about  1,500.  ' 
The  advantages  of  location,  natural , 
and  artificial,  are  very  great. 

Grand  Junction  is  the  point  of  con- 
nection  wriUi  the  Mississippi  Central ' 
road.  It  is  growing  rapidly  m  popula- ' 
tion  and  trade,  and  should  now  have  I 
another  name.  We  propose  that  of 
**  Jefferson  JJavi*.'*  Mississippi  has  yet  j 
none  of  her  towns  named  after  tuis  \ 
eminent  son.  | 

Lagrange^  with  lees  than  a  thousand  I 
iahabilants,  is  a  plaee  of  healthy  and 
desirable  residenee. 

Mo»cm»  connects,  by  a  short  railroad, 
wi4h  Somervilie,  Tennessee,  a  point 
whish  we  should  delight  to  visit  again, 
having  eigoyed  in  years  long  past  the 
Mciely  of  its  egcceUsnt  and  hospitable 
people. 


In  r^^ard  to  Mvmphut  we  shall  Imwo 
quite  an  article  in  our .  next  number, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Stueokrath.  We 
remained  there  ourselves  a  day  or  two, 
and  were  amazed  with  the  evidences  of 
its  progress  since  our  last  visit  in  1861 . 
It  was  charming  to  meet  again  and 
oujoy  the  hospitalities  of  many  old 
friends. 

Took  the  steamer  **  Capitol,**  in  com- 
pany with  the  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  delegates,  for  the  Southern 
convention  at  Vicksburg.  In  this  fast 
and  splendid  boat  we  make  the  trip, 
which  is  850  miles,  in  about  24  hours 
From  the  guards  of  the  boat  the  view 
for  a  great  part  of  the  way  is  of  nothing 
but  ruin.  The  old  Mississippi  has 
broken  down  the  feeble  barriers  iind 
inundated  to  the  very  parlors  and 
ohambers  of  their  mansions,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  rich  plantations.  The 
heart  sickens  at  such  a  prospect  of 
devastation  presenting  itself  on  every 
hand.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  pro- 
vent  these  enormous  and  annually  in- 
creasing losses  ?  In  our  next  we  shall 
present  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  mate- 
rial upon  the  subject,  from  the  pens  ot 
very  able  contributors,  and  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  men. 

The  week  which  we  pass  ot  Vicks- 
burg, is  associated  with  memories  thA 
heart  would  not  willingly  let  perish. 
Suffice  it  that  we  could  not  return  too 
often,  or  stay  too  long.  In  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Iteview,  we  had  some  inter- 
esting notes  on  Vicksburg. 

In  regard  to  the  Convention^  we  have 
spoken  in  another  place.  It  was  clear 
that  the  people  of  Vicksburg  looked 
upon  it  with  some  distrust  and  (with  ex- 
ceptions of  course)  seemed  disposed  to 
keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  its  infected 
districts.  Some  of  them  had  in  advance 
*'  snuffed  treason  in  the  tainted  air,"  and 
our  friend.  Gov.  Foote,  was  glad  to 
meet  "  with  it,  and  struggle  with  it,  in 
its  own  naked  deformity.**  It  is  im 
excellent  theme  in  his  hands,  and  we  * 
congratulate  the  governor  on  so  fruit- 
ful a  one  in  these  piping  hot  times  on 
the  Missisaippi  stump  !  The  agreeable 
and  companionable  editors  of  tlie 
Whig,  the  Southron,  and  the  Sun, 
added  many  pleasures  to  our  Vicks- 
burg visit. 

Take  the  Soutlum  Mwissijtpi  Rail- 
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road^  46  miles  to  Jaelnon.  This  road 
is  in  fine  condition,  and  is  being  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  Alabama  line. 
We  trust  that  the  connection  will  be 
eventually  secured.. 

Leaving  Jackson,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Rkvikw,  fully,  we  take  the  railroad  to 
New-Orleans.  The  distance  is  183 
miles,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  traversed  it  on  the  road,  although 
having  ranch  to  do  with  the  incipiency 
of  the  undertaking.  The  New-Orleans 
and  Jackson  railroad  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  is  well  managed  and,  but 
for  the  drawback  the  present  season  in 
the  overflow  of  its  lower  portions, 
would  be  on  the  high  road  to  prosper- 
ity. The  evil,  however,  the  president 
tells  us,  can  be  easily  remeaied,  and 
obviated  hereafter,  we  hope  so.  The 
points  passed  are  By  ram,  Terrey,  Crys- 
tal Springs,  Hazlehurst,  Bahata,  Brook- 
haven  (the  highest  point  of  the  road). 
Bogue  Chitto,  Summit,Quinn's,  Magno- 
lia, Osyka,  Tangipihoa,  Amite,  Tick- 
faw,  Pontchfttoula,  Manchac,  K<»nner, 
ete.  These  are  nearly  all  the  creation 
of  the  roatl,  and  are  advancing  with  it. 
The  region  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
piny  woods  and  very  healthy,  being 
entirely  removed  from  dangers  of  epi- 
demics. Large  numbers  of  the  citizens 
of  New-Orleans  are  building  or  occu- 
pying handsome  country  residences  at 
8ome  of  the  points  above  named,  and 
the  number  will  greatly  increase  from 
year  to  year.  The  advantage  thus  con- 
ferred upon  New-Orleans  will  be  incal- 
culable. Its  citizens  can  have  at  their 
very  doors  health  and  rural  enjoy- 
ments. 

At  Manchac,  in  consequence  of  the 
inundation,  take  the  steamer  for  New- 
Orleans,  by  I^ke  Pontchartrain.  Reach 
in  two  hours  the  terminus  of  the  Car- 
rolton  and  Lake  railroad.  Then  over 
the  Carrol  ton  road,  and  we  are  at  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel  in  New- Orleans. 

Nnc-Orleans,  about  the  first  of  June, 
begins  to  show  evidences  of  waste. 
People  inquire  of  steam  and  rail  routes, 
and  are  buying  trunks.  The  hotels 
look  very  shabby,  and  the  parlors  have 
lost  thoir  Instro.  The  streets  are 
parched  and  dry.  We  remain  but  a 
few  davs.and  having  passed  again  over 
the  railroad,  are  at  Jackson,  and  then 
84  miles  further  on,  are  at  Canton. 


Canton  is  one  of  the  termini  of  the 
Mississippi  Central  and  of  the  New- 
Orleans  roads.  It  is  a  point  of  some 
importance,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  refined 
and  wealthy  people.  Here  we  meet 
many  old  acquaintances,  and,  among 
the  rest,  spend  a  day  very  pleasantly 
with  that  excellent  gentleman  and  pop- 
ular and  able  Congressmen,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Singleton,  of  this  District. 

A  few  miles  from  Canton  we  leave 
the  railroad,  and  after  a  stage  ride  of 
about  six  miles  are  at  the  celebrated 
Artesian  Springs.  They  are  now 
under  the  proprietary  and  control  of  a 
gentleman  from  Canton,  who  seems  to 
be  admirably  qualified  for  the  trust, 
and  is  deternained  in  every  way  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  desirable  retreats  in 
the  South.  From  its  admirable  posi- 
tion it  should  be  resorted  to  by  thou- 
sands. The  accommodations  are  ample. 
The  grounds  are  extensive.  The  water 
is  abundant  and  highly  remedial  and 
medicinal.  The  terms  are  moderate. 
We  attended  the  opening  ball,  which 
brought  many  fascinating  ladies  from 
the  neighboring  counties,  and  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

The  following  in  regard  to  the  water 
has  been  furnished  for  our  pages. 
There  are  four  springs  : 

No.  1  Spbiko. 

BMe  Iron,  Muriatic  Aciil,  GaA— waited  best 

for  Liver  and  Spleen  dioeaMen  gRnerallj,  or  a 

deficiency  of  red  particles  iu  blood ;  alM  good 

for  kiudrod  affections. 

Ko.  2  Sprinq. 
Free  Carbonic  Acid  flas — suited  for  Dyspep- 
sia. Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  and  Bowel  ailec- 
tion««  geuerally ;  Dropsy,  Gravel,  and  kindred 
affections. 

No.  3  Spring. 
SnlphuTctted  Hydrogen  Has — suited  »..^  a 
general  tonic ;  Outaneoaa  or  Skin  affections. 

No.  4  Spring. 
Suited  for  Sore  Legs,  Eyes,  &.c. 

We  are  again  on  the  railroad,  and  at 
its  terminus  take  the  stage,  and 
through  much  dust  and  bent,  but  over 
a  fair  road,  are  soon  at  Lexington, 
Carrolton,  Grenada — the  distance  being 
about  sixty  miles.  Over  this  route  we 
travelled  ei^ht  years  ago,  in  an  open 
buifgy,  making  speeches  at  every  ten 
miftis  or  thereabouts,  in  advocacy  of 
the  Great  Central  Mississippi  road, 
which  was  then  considered  a  myth  or 
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mjy  but  whieh  is  to  nearly  bow, 
in  all  its  length  and  extent  and  predie- 
tiofw,  a  practieal  reality  !  Bnt  those 
times  are  passed,  and  with  them  the 
doubting  Thomases  and  Peters,  and 
those  who  doubted  most  are  often  after- 
ward among  those  who  claim  the 
moat  and  earry  off  the  highest  honors 
of  the  undertaking. 

Remain  a  day  at  Grenadoj  at  the 
Ksidenoe  of  onr  eld  and  esteemed  friend, 
Col.  A.  S.  Brown,  which  is  jnst  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  town,  and  combines 
a  thousand  beauties  and  attractions. 
Here  resides  the  Hon.  Judge  Bennett, 
who  formerly  represented  tiie  District 
in  Congress,  and  many  other  intelligent 
and  interesting  people.  Grenada  is 
growing  yeiy  much,  and  when  the  rail- 
road passes  through  it  will  adyance 
still  faster. 

Kight  miles  of  staffing  take  us  now 
to  the  oars  again,  and  after  the  ride  of 
an  hour  in  them  we  are  at  Oxford,  the 
seat  of  the  famed  Uvivibsitt  of  Mis- 
susiPFi.  At  the  invitation  of  the  esti* 
mable  and  learned  President,  F.  A. 
Barnard,  and  his  agreeable  lady,  we 
take  up  our  abode  S>t  a  day  or  two  at 
his  mansion  on  the  College  grounds. 
Here  we  have  presented  the  subject  for 
an  entire  article,  which  will  be  given 
to  our  readers  after  a  while.  Suffice  it 
that  the  University  is  very  prosperous, 
and  under  its  present  control  in  admi- 
rable working  condition.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty  are  very  able.  The 
grounds  are  immense.  Some  new  and 
costly  buildings  are  in  course  of  con- 
'  struetion.  Tbe  new  observatory  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  tiie  country. 
President  Barnard  devoted  much  time 
in  exhibiting  to  us  the  extensive  and 
eostiy  apparatus,  which  has  been 
selected  under  his  auspices,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  Southern 
institution.  Some  of  the  instruments, 
especially  the  electric  machine  and  the 
electric  clock  (his  own  invention^  are 
not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world. 
President  Barnard  presented  us  several 
able  reports  made  by  himself  upon 
Education,  whieh  will  be  referred  to  at 
len^ith  when  we  come  to  prepare  the 
article  which  is  alluded  to  above.  The 
totsl  number  of  students  in  the  Law 
and  undergraduate  departments  is  178, 
and  the  number  of  alumni  to  this  dnte 
196.    The  faculty  consists  of->- 


iBinaaiOK  A.  P.  SiaVAAS,  LL.  J>^  Presldwit. 
WiLSOS  Q.  RiCHARDSos,  M.  A.,  Profeseor  of 

Latin  and  Modem  Languages. 
William  F.  Btiakhs,  Prolojisor  of  Govern- 

xoental  Science  and  Law. 
Pbsdiriok  a.  p.  Barkard.  LL.  D.,  Professor 

of  Mathetuatics,  Pliyslcs,  Astronomj,  and 

Civil  Engineering. 
Edward   C.  Boyktoji,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 

Chemistry,  Mineraloffy,  and  Oeologr. 
Hbhbt   Whitkborki,  M.  a.,  Professor  of 

Greek  and  Ancient  Literature. 

•  Professor  of  Intellectaal  and 


Moral  Philosophr. 

Jordan  M.  Phipp^  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

William  T.  J.  Sullitab,  B.  A,,  Tutor  in  Rhet- 
oric. Logic,  Composition,  and  Elocution . 

Pabibl  B.  Carb,  B.  a..  Tutor  in  Mathemalica. 

JORDAX  M.  Pbipps,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Dabibl  B.  Cabr,  Recording  Secretary. 
IlBNBT  Whitbhorkb,  Librarian. 

Thirty  miles  further,  and  we  reach 
Holly  Springt.  Most  of  our  acquain- 
tances here  are  absent.  Meet,  however, 
with  Mr.  Goodman,  President  of  the 
Central  Road,  who  speaks  encoura- 
gingly of  its  prospects,  and  thinks  that 
by  December  next  the  connection  will 
be  made  complete,  and  the  stage  ser- 
vice entirely  discharged  We  trust 
sincerely  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
We  are  sure  then  that  this  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  routes  of  travel 
in  the  Union. 

**  Holly  Springst  Isremarksblefor  its  beauty 
and  healthful  location,  being  situated  upon 
an  elevated  and  extended  range  of  table  lands. 
'Cutler's  Well'  isnear  the  public  square,  and 
its  waters  possess  great  medicinal  properties. 

*'  The  cause  of  education  Feems  to  hav*  re- 
ceived much  attention,  and  the  schools  rank 
among  tho  most  prominent  of  tUeir  iviud. 
The  town  has  two  High  Schools  for  males  and 
females  respectively.  Holly  Springs  Female 
Institute  and  Franklin  Femnle  College  are 
well  endowed  and  excellent  institutions.  St. 
Thomas'  Hall  and  Chalmern'  Institute  ranlc 
high  as  male  schools.    Between  400  and  500 

Supils  annually  enjoy  the  facilities  afforded 
y  these  four  prominent  in4itutions,  and  on 
wiiich  account  muny  wealthy  planters  re»iii« 
here  solely  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

"  Fifteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton  were  sold 
here  in  1856.  There  are  about  forty  mercan- 
tile establishments,  and  which  also  supply 
the  adjacent  country  trade.  The  titizenK  are 
known  for  intelUgenco  and  ho^pitality.  and 
thus  CTidecce  the  effect  of  and  enjoy  tiie  ben- 
eficial results  which  naturally  accrue  to  the 
fostering  of  education." 

From  Uolly  Springs,  to  the  junction 

•  This  chair  will  be  filled  in  Julv  next. 
The  dutios  of  it  are  discharged  duifng  the 
present  Session  by  the  President. 

t  Wo  quote  in  this,  and  in  one  or  two  other 
instances,  from  the  excellent  "  Guide  Book*' 
1  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Ayres. 
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ottb«  Memphis  and  Ghtt^letton  vottd ,  the 
distance  is  25  miles,  which  we  make  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Having  Btill  a  day  or  two  to  spare, 
we  are  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to 
re- visit  Jackson^  Tennessee,  where  once 
upon  a  time  some  happy  hours  w^« 
spent  by  us.  The  raUroad  being  com- 
pleted, and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mississippi  Central,  we  have  little 
or  no  difficulty,  and  surmounting  a  dis- 
tance of  only  60  miles  are  at  Jackson. 
The  town  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
thriving,  though  it  is  the  g«at  of  a 
wealthy  and  retined  population,  which 
is  estimated  at  3,000  souls.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  may 
yet  bring  out  Jackson. 

Here  the  notes  of  our  trip  terminate. 
We  hasten  on  to  WcLshingion  Cityy  and 
now  at  our  desk  there,  on  this  2l8tday 
of  June,  are  completing  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Keviaw. 

We  have  had  many  intereatiof  con- 
versations when  in  l^ew-Orleans anting 
the  post  winter,  with  Emanuel  Weiss, 
a  very  ezpeiieneed  and  well-informed 
Eastern  traveller,  who  is  proposing  to 
organize  a  Gi^ako  Company  or  Associa- 
tion, to  operate  in  the  Indian  seas, 
where  he  has  discovered  several  very 
rich  and  valuable  guano  islands.  Mr. 
Weiss  has  submitted  to  us  all  oi  the 
data  and  documents,  which  will  be 
cheerfully  exhibited  to  any  person  who 
may  he  willing  to  undertake  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company.  His  memoir  in 
relation  to  the  discovery  of  the  islands 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  will  be 

fivcn  shortly  to  our  readers.     We  have 
nown  him  for  many  years  and  have 
published  many  contributions  from  his 
pen  on  subiects  of  commercial  impor- 
tance, and  believe  that  in  this  matter  | 
he  may  be  relied  upon,  and  therefore  j 
cheerfully  recommend  his  plans  to  the  j 
attention  of  our  readers.    The  amount 
necessary  to  conduct  operations  will 
^ot  exceed  $16,000.     Mr.  Weiss  may 
be  addressed  at  New-Orleans,  to  the 
care  of  Marbnry  <&  Forstcr.     The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  his  memoran- 
da : 

"In  November,  1848, 1  visited  in  the 
Indian  ocean  a  bird  island,  with  my 
vessel,  the  •  Alf,*  a  Bremen  schooner 
of  160  tons,  commanded  by  Capt  H. 
A.  Rodaty,  and  loaded   with  coals  from 


Newoastie  for  Aden.  The  m^9 
boarded  the  island  under  pretenss  df 
making  firewood,  but  in  tmdi  to  'h«*« 
an  opportunity  to  augment  a  ooUeelioD 
of  birds*  skint  he  had  made.on  the  pas- 
sage. As  he  knew  but  imperfectly  the 
English,  I  daii7  had  to  translate  to  him 
paaaaffes  of  Hofweburgh's  dirsetioiis, 
and  tS&o  lent  him  a  helping  hand  in  the 
astronomioal  observations,  and  it  is 
understood  that  I  am  aoqtiaintsd  with 
the  position  of  the  island. 

**  The  island  is  of  coral  formation  and 
siir**omided  by  a  coral  reef,  inside  of 
which  there  is  a  fine  anchorage.  About 
the  entrance  to  it  I  know  nothing,  >the 
vessel  having  been  put  by  outside,  but 
so  much  I  remember,  that  there  was  no 
swell  observable  on  our  entering  with 
the  small  bocrt;.  The  island  is  of.about 
four  English  miles  circumferenoe,  wall- 
ed in  by  a  yellow  mound  of  100  feet 
depth  with  10  to  12  feet  high,  destitute 
of  vegetation.  The  interior  was  per- 
fectly level,  covered  with  brushwood 
and  briers.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
were  half  a  dozen  forest-treee,  stripped 
of  leaves  and  thoroughly  white-wasned 
with  bird  dung.  The  shrubs  wete 
literally  covered  with  smaller  seo-fowk. 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  Ist 
a  shot  out  at  them  from  my  dodble- 
barrelled  gun  ;  in  a  moment  the  sky 
became  darkened  from  the  rising  birdv, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  lower  uie  gun 
some  birds  settled  down  upon  it,  as 
well  as  on  my  head  and  shoulders.  On 
my  travsrsing  the  island  I  found  flooks 
of  domestic  fowls  in  a  wild  state— >of 
course  landed  there  out  of  a  wreck. 
The  presence  of  these  fowls  induced  me 
to  taste  the  damp  soil  of  the  interior, 
which  proved  sweet.  The  yellow 
mound  opposite  to  where  we  landed 
was  quite  covered  with  nests  roughly 
delineated  with  twigs  and  bits  of  wood ; 
the  eggs  were  lying  on  the  bare  soil. 
In  some  of  these  nests  were  goslings 
and  mother  fowls  of  the  albatross,  the 
frigate,  the  tropical  bird,  and  other 
big  sea-fowls.  The  birds  were  not  shy 
at  all,  only  the  huge  albatross  opened 
drowsily  their  bilk  on  my  approach, 
and  I  had  to  stun  them  before  I  darsd 
to  lay  my  hands  on  thsm. 

**  llie  captain  was  accompanied  by  the 
cabin  boy,  a  youth  of  14  years,  and  I 
by  the  carpenter,  an  ignorant  old 
Swede.    The  captain  died  three  yeam 
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tiler  in  Eandbar ;  itaoA  tiM-MnmiaNMil 
value  of  bM*8  dung  became  known  to' 
the  world  at  Ui^ge  but  the  year  after 
n^  TJtfit  to  this  laUod. 

**  I  am  a  cooBtant  reader  of  the  day*8 
news,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity 
soon  to  compare  the  reports  and  de- 
scriptions of  guano  islands  with  my  own 
experience.  Although  I  watched  the 
progress  of  this  new  industry  closely, 
itill  I  never  attempted  to  make  eapital 
of  my  discovery,  until  X  heard  on  my 
rttom  to  the  At^im  of  .the  law  passed 
for  the  protection  of  the  discovery  of 
guano  iswads.  This  is  the  cause  of  my 
inquiries  on  my  journey  up  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  subjeotwas  a  constant 
theme  of  my  conversation  with  the 
Arabians  on  their  lonely  and  tedious 
voyages  from  Mokka  to  Ifassawah, 
Lohiea,  I))udda  and  Copeir,  which 
bsted  fulfy  three  months/* 

We  have  iteeivsd  several  very  inter- 
esting letters  from  Vf.  G.  Atkinson, 
£eq..  Civil  lEngiueer,  of  Alexandria, 
TiKinim  upon  the  subject  of  a  Geiural 
GeologiaU  and  Mineralogieal  Swfitey  of 
iKi  Soutkem  States^  under  the  auspices 
of  some  central  association.  Mr.  At- 
kinson believes  that  a  great  deal  more 
eould  be  effected  in  this  manner 
toward  the  development  of  their  al- 
sost  bonndless  resourees  than  is  effect^ 
ed  by  the  partia]  action  of  the  several 
States  woadng  independently  of  each 
other. 

"^In  Virginia,"  he  says,  **and  ex- 
tending thence  alonff  the  iriiole  Appa- 
kchion  chain  tn  Alafiuna  and  Georgia, 
we  have  nntold  treasures,  of  eoal,  iron, 
salt,  gypanm,  copper,  lead,  gold,  mar- 
ble, chemical  earths,  ^c,  ikc,  and  it  is 
fis%  high  time,  with  our  various 
rulroads  already  <2ofie,  that  we  should 
have  the  beoente  of  a  happy  union 
betwean  Idkbofy  Arty  and  CapiUd.  I 
luwa  contemplated  for  yearn,  in  my  pur- 
suits of  Engineering  and  Mining,  tiie 
advaatagae  that  would  be  derived  from 
asanas. of  reeonnaissances  and  reports 
upon  the  rssourses  of  the  inland  min- 
esai  and  metalliforoas  region  of  tiite 
Southwest.  Lands  containing  such 
prodosts  are  nsoally  less  valued  for 
nnningv  and  aratiMM^fore  held  in  Urge 
bodies,  and  sometimes  bynou'Vesident 
awnen,  entirely  unawave  of  the  for- 
tm^  that  might  be   Bialued  by  a. 


judielotie  ayslam  of  pvae^eal  exx^ora- 
tions.  The  vast  tide  of  emigration  that 
thronged  lUl  avenues  of  travel  to  Cali- 
fornia of  kte  yeafs,  and  now  again  is 
driving  with  new  force  to  the  mineral 
districts  of  iKansas,  New-Mexico,  80- 
nora,  and  Chihuahua,  prove  to  us 
obviously  how  much  we  are  neglecting 
at  home,  and  how  readily  we  could 
direct  the  influx  of  industrial  classes 
and  moneyed  operators  into  that  large 
and  attractive  field  for  mining  (md 
manufacturingr  strotchbg  from  our  own 
Potomac  southwest  to  the  borders  of 
the  Gulf." 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  praotieal  Engineer, 
and  will  undertake  surveys,  recon- 
naisances,  mappings,  drawinss,  etc.,  of 
lands  in  Yirginia  or  the  neighboring 
States,  and  has  established  at  Alexan- 
dria a  general  affsnoy  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  lands.  His  references  are 
numerous  and  highly  respectable. 

In  the  A^tH  number  of  the  Revikw 
it  is  stated  that,  in  1666,  the  editor 
"pressed  upon  the  then  Secretary  of 
\'^r,  the  aoception  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Tow-Boat  Company,  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  that  the  Secretary,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  his  Engineers, 
came  to  a  d^orent  determination." 
It  is  also  said  that  *"  bad  the  Tow-Boat 
proposals  been  acceded  to,  much  of  the 
late  difficulty  at  the  mou^  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  have  been  obviated." 

We  fell  into  an  error  here  in  stating 
that  the  Secretary  came  to  a  different 
determination,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  his  Engineers.  The  fact  was  the 
very  reverse.  These  En^neers  being 
consulted  as  to  the  practicability  of  a 
certain  proposed  system,  recommended 
its  adoption  in  party  or  for  one  of  the 
passes  of  the  river  only ;  for  the 
other  pass  they  recommended  the  old 
system  of  dredging.  Now  if  adopted 
in  party  the  new  system  must  have 
been  adopted  in  whoUy -since  it  proposed 
to  do  morsi  at  a  less  expense  and  for  a 
longer  time.  The  Secretary,  under  the 
clrcamstances,  felt  that  he  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  asoept  the  proposal 
as  a  wholSt  binding  liie  parties,  how- 
ever, with  heavy  securities,  and  stipu- 
lating for  complete  success  before  the 
payment  of  aoy  money.  Gov.  Floyd 
afterward  mocUfied  the  contract  d^ 
reducing   the   depth  pt  water  to  l' 
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feet,  and  allowed  paymeikt  to  be  made 
if  that  depth  "vrere  reaohed  by  any 
other  method.  The  fiulore  that  re- 
sulted, therefore,  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Secretary. 

What  we  meant  by  saying  that  the 
existing  difficulties  would  have  been 
prevented  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
Tow-Boat  proposals  was,  that  the  sys- 
tem involved,  oeinff  the  only  true  and 
correct  one,  would  liave  vindieated  it- 
self if  applied,  and  the  neceflsary  ap- 
propriations from  year  to  year  would 
have  followed,  eitiier  from  tk>ngress  or 
from  the  legislature  of  Louisiana. 
Valuable  and  very  precious  time  was 
lost  instead,  upon  idle  and  futile  ex- 
periments. 

When  we  pressed  the  Secretary,  it 
was  by  letter,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  letter  exists  at  present  among  the 
records  of  the  War  Department    The 
Secretary  is  right  in  his  opinion  which 
we   quote :  *'  Constant  dredging  may 
keep  open  a  channel,  and  the  city  of 
New-Orleans    might    provide  for  it 
From  Conffress  it  roiffht  be  possible  to 
obtain  authority  to  levy  tonnage  du- 
ties for  dredging  purposes,  but  if  we 
should  deem  it  proper  to  ask  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  to  execute  the  < 
work,  we  must  expect  such  interrup  | 
tions  from  failure  to  make  the  annual  j 
appropriations,  as  must  greatly  destroy  I 
the  value  of  the  channel,  and  inden-  I 
nitely    postpone  our  desire  for  large  I 
ships  and  direct  trade  with  £urope,  a  { 
result  only  to  be  looked  for  when  we  i 
can  offer  to  the  shipping  interest  secu-  | 
rity  that  a  sufficient  aepih.  of  water  ' 
will  be  found   whenever  the    vessel 


An  intelligent  correspondent  at 
Gainestown,  also  remarks  as  follows 
npon  the  subject  of  textile  fabrics  : 

*'  There  is  one  irobject,  which  I  deem  of 
great  importance,  which  appears  to  have  es- 
caped jour  obsenration.  I  refer  to  the  ma- 
tetials  for  the  different  clothing  fabrics. 
There  enumerated,  are  wool,  flax,  silk,  and 
cotton.  Now  what  is  the  ralue  of  each  ma- 
terial which  will  produce  an  equilibrium  in 
the  cost  and  value  of  the  diffsrent  fabrics 
produced  hjr  it.  I  contend  that  cotton  at  20 
cents  per  pound,  would  produce  a  clothing 
fabric  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  woof 
flax,  or  silk,  at  their  preeent  ralue,  and  that 
the  eqailibriura  of  T»lae  is  to  be  found  at 
that  standard  for  raw  cotton.  If  I  am  correct, 
the  question  presents  itself,  why  should  the 
Southern  planter  vlothe  the  world  with  a 


fabric,  at  a  pries  eompared  witli  otbsr  tA 
rics,  which  is  leas  than  Its  intrinsic  Talne.** 

Our  old  friend  and  quondam  corre- 
spondent, M.  W.  Phillips,  of  Mississippi, 
takes  iipreat  exception  to  the  remark 
made  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Re- 
viKW,  advocating  the  excluiion  of  nc^ 
groet  at  the  South  from  the  practice  of 
the  mechanic  arts*    We  extract : 

*  *  Leave  the  use  of  negroes  open.  If  1  And 
it  mj  interest  to  maks  my  clothes,  to  cook  mj 
food,  to  make  my  plows,  to  keep  my  books,  to 
sell  my  goods,  to  compoand  my  drugs,  bj  ne- 
groes insCMd  of  by  hiring  Yankees,  let  ae 
alone.  1  hops  to  lee  the  day  when  a  Northern 
mechanic  will  not  find  employment  here,  not 
one  in  one  thousand  wonld  I  trust  among  mj 
negroes.  This  same  thing  was  tried  in  Geor* 
gia  and  Alabama,  and  it  is  working  in  Missis- 
sippi. I  will  contend  against  it,  and  am  wil- 
ling to  take  the  field.  I  care  not  who  are  the 
adToeatet,  it  is  the  entering  wedge  to  pros- 
trate the  institution. 

''  If  you  hsTO  the  right  to  say,  I  must  not 
teach  my  negro  a  trade  and  not  use  him  thus, 
you  can  do  anything  with  my  negro,  if  yo« 
array  public  opiAlon  against  me  nr  this,  yoa 
can  tor  anything.  I  claim  the  right  to  use  my 
negro  as  I  do  anything,  and  believs  it  is  aa 
mudi  tyranny  to  say  I  shall  not  loan  my  money 
at  twenty  per  cent,  as  to  say  I  shall  not  hire 
my  negro  at  200. 

**  Years  ago,  when  I  advocated  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  I  was  abused,  as  *  a  man  wishing  to 
break  down  State  rights ;'  but  1  feared  no  epi- 
thets. I  believe,  sir,  if  onr  Constitotion  were 
fiaitlkfUlW  carried  oat,  that  I  haTO  an  indefea- 
sible right  to  take  my  negroes  to  Indiana  and 
raise  wheat,  to  Ohio  and  raise  pigi,  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  raise  onions,  to  Conneetlcnt  and 
make  bnttons  or  clocks,  or  to  New-York  and 
erect  houses. 

'*  They  are  my  property,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion should  defend  me  in  the  n.^'C  of  it.  Can- 
not a  Yankee  come  down  here  and  set  up  a 
clock  at  any  mile-post  on  the  highway  T  can- 
not the  Yankee  bring  his  axe-handles  and  hoe- 
handles,  and  use  them  as  he  pleases,  make  fire 
with  them,  or  hire  himself  to  me  to  hoe  mj 
oom  ?  and  yet  my  negro  is  excluded  from  aU 
free  negrodom." 

During  the  session  of  the  Southern 
Convention  at  Yicksburg,  an  associa- 
tion was  formed,  which  included  a 
larffe  number  of  persons  ftx>ra  the  sev- 
eral Southern  States,  and  had  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of**  African  labor 
supply.**  Having  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Association,  which  was 
tendered,  uzisolicited,  and  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  the  editor  of  the 
Review  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
make  some  public  and  detailed  -exhibit 
of  the  purposes  which  are  had  in  view, 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  carry  them  out.  This  he  has  dono 
in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Wra.  L.  TaD< 
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tj,  of  Alabana,  who  addressed  Ilim  a 
note  of  inqmTy.  As  Mr.  Yaneey  has 
not  yet  pabliehed  this  letter,  its  ap- 
pearaiiee  in  the  Ritibw  most  be  de- 
Ujed  tiBtil  its  next  issue.  Oar  friends 
may  rest  asenred  that  the  exposition 
e&tvely  Tindicates  the  moTement  from 
say  deei^ps  which  are  either  illegal  or 
impatnotie.  The  following  is  copied 
from  the  Yivksbarg  True  Southron : 

iraiCAir  Ljibob  Sopplt  Asbociatiok.— Con* 
ttitutiom, 

1.  Tbe  object  of  the  Assoefstton  tbsll  be  to 
promote  the  supply  of  African  Ubor. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  seyen  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  more 
Secretaries;  and  a  Treasurer,  to  aerrs  three 
jeara 

3.  The  Association  shall  meet  at  least  once 
annually,  and  at  sach  place  as  the  Association 
■ay  order. 

The  members  of  the  Association  shall  be  the 
andersinied,  and  all  citizens  delegated  by 
snypnUlc  meeting,  governor,  town  council, 
or  mayor,  and  in  tsvor  of  the  African  labor 
•OM»ly. 

Jmid^j.— The  Association  elected  the  fol- 
lovinK  officers: 

PrcdTdeat,  J.  D  B.DeBow  ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Ilofi.R.  T.  Archer,  Nathan  Ross,  Hon.  I  N. 
OsTis;  Secretary,  General  W.  B.  McCardle. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Spratt  was  unanimously  selected 
to  dellTer  the  annual  oration,  and  Hon.  Wm. 
L.  Tancey  and  Hon.  H.  U.  Bennett  to  be  al- 


I  time  fifty  per  oent.,  isgrt  tha  PhHadalphte 
)rtk  Amtrican^  will  be  such  as  to  prove  ad- 


ttvas  nrdered  that  the  Association's  next 
meeting  be  at  Mobile,  on  the  3d  Monday  in 
Fsbmary,  1860. 

■  Niw  AKD  Short  Routi  prom  New- 
York  TO  Nkw-Orleans. — It  is  now 
proposed  to  carry  the  mails  and  pas- 
Magers  by  the  way  of  Charleston  and 
Femandino,  Florida  and  the  Gulf,  from 
New-York  to  New-Orleans,  in  the  short 
space  of  abont  three  days,  as  will  be. 
■een  by  the  annexed  statement : 

"  The  latest  pruject  to  fadliUte  travel  is  one 
to  maintain  a  system  of  continuous  trains  on 
different  Southern  roads.  By  the  proper  com- 
Uaation,  the  route  from  New-Tork  and  Phila- 
delphia to  Kew-Orleans,  may  be  done,  It  is 
ssid,  in  three  dsys.  To  do  it  at  present  re- 
qmirca  six  and  a  half,  which  is  the  schedule 
time.  To  arrange  upon  the  proper  plan,  a 
6«ventioa,  comprising  the  Presidents  of  all 
the  Southern  roads  in  the  same  interest,  was 
beld  at  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ego,  at  the 
•ffice  of  the  Baltimore  Railroad  Company. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  will  in  all 
probabUity  be  a  new  line  from  Xew-York  to 
>ew-Orlean»,  tothe  Gulfslde  of  Florida.  This 
vm  be  ene  of  the  most  important  lines  now  in 
the  country,  and  will  concentrate  mere 
ttreams  of  travel  than  any  other  route  ndw 
•xtant.  Its  course  is  to  Charleston  by  rail - 
ro^  tbenoe  by  steamer  one  hundred  and 
Bxty  miles  to  Femandino,  thence  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mi'es  by  railroad  to  Cedar  Key, 
neuee  by  steam  up  to  New-Orleans.  Thead- 
▼sstages  of  this  Uns,  iadependent  of  reducing 


that 
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vantageons  to  all  the  roads  oompesing  it.  As 
far  as  comfort  is  conoerned.  nothing  can  sur- 
pass it.  Travellers  can  enjoy  their  rest,  and 
pass  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  sone 
with  little  fatigue.  The  consummation  of 
these  arrangements  will  be  looked  to  with 
special  interest.^' 

RxLiGious  Contributions. — It  is  sta- 
ted tljat  within  the  last  twenty  years 
there  have  been  receiTcd  by  the  follow- 
ing societies,  the  sums  set  down  against 
them : 

American  Bible  Society $5.01 2,1 20 

American  Tract  Society 5,363,488 

Home  Missionary  Society...  2,688,868 

Foreign  Board  of  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sions   2,206,407 

American  Board  of  Foreign   Mis- 
sions   5,630,08» 

Foreign  Evangelical  Society 184,000 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society..  516,010 

A  merican  Anti-  Slavery  ek>ciety 374,670 

Seamen's  Friend  Society 301 ,804 

I  Colonisation  Society 502,206 

I  American  Temperanoe  Society 72.000 

I  American  Society  for  Ameliorating 

!         the  Condition  of  the  Jews 123,975 

Education  Society   274,769 

Female  Moral  Reformers 63,707 

American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 

Society 26,300 

Total $24,151,470 

Other  Societies 8,000,000 

Total $26,151 ,470 

NoTis  ON  THE  Dates,  Figs,  and 
Olives,  in  oua  Southern  States. — 
The  following  notes  are  fh>m  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Emannel  Weiss,  the  gentleman 
who  has  travelled  so  long  in  the  East, 
and  whose  views  npon  the  subject  of 
Guano  Islands,  are  contained  in  our 
present  number : 

"  We  are  wont  to  Imagine  Florida  covered 
with  swamps  and  everglades,  yet  in  reality  it 
is  what  its  name  purports  to  be.  a  most 
blooming  and  fertile  country.  Unfortunately 
the  tropical  climate  of  this  State  demands  a 
mode  of  life  and  husbandry  far  different  from 
what  our  people  are  generally  used  to.  This 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  disaffectiou  which  our 
migratory  population  has  hitherto  f  hown  to  a 
State  whose  geographical  position  is  not  less 
valuable  for  commercial  purposes  than  its  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  for  agricultural. 

'*  A  party  In  Philadelphia  lately  tried  to  in- 
trodnce  the  cultivation  of  the  cofTtre  shrub  in 
the  Key  Islands,  but  was  refused  by  the  fed- 
eral  authorities  the  cession  of  the  lands  re- 
quired. It  seems  the  cramped  state  of  finan- 
ces in  Washington  does  not  allow  the  encour- 
agement of  the  home  cultivation  of  a  product 
which  forms  such  an  important  item  in  the 
revenue  of  the  Confederation.  But  there  are 
other  fhiits  already  cultivated  in  Florida  and 
the  nelghbarlng  Statoii,  say— the  fig.  tbe  olive- 
tree,  and  tbe  date-palm- which  offer  greater 
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ckraUM  tfatii  evcB  tte  o«fl^  on  tk«  low  K»y 

blmtfa.  The  Florida  figs  ftod  oUrti  rank 
whh  the  beat  of  the  Old  World,  bat  are  not 
turned  to  a  proper  aoeoaot,  tlie  Floridiant  not 
yel  baring  hit  opon  the  Idea  to  dry  and  pack, 
Mnyroa  fashion,  their  eostly  frnlU  nor  to  ex- 
tract wlad  oU  from  their  oliret.  True  the  dutj 
on  figs  has  been  lowered  ooneiderably  of  late, 
but  there  is  an  Item  of  import  the  Smyrna 
traders  cannot  orercome,  this  is  the  heavy  loss 
their  firuits  undergo  by  deterioration  on  the 
Toyvge  and  wh  ich,  at  a  Mr  average,  reaohee  25 
per  cent.  Out  of  a  handred  fruit  veaeels  which 
annually  visit  the  Mediterranean,  two  thirds  go 
out  in  ballast :  th:s  too.wcighs  on  the  fruit.  This 
has  also  reference  to  dried  dates  and  olive  oil. 
The  date-palm  grows  largely  in  Florida,  hut 
the  inhabiiaats  do  not  know  how  to  fructify 
the  female  trees,  as  It  is  done  in  the  East,  eo 
these  valuable  palms  bear  no  fruit.  Ihedate* 
palmerowsin  Arabia  In  the  immediate  vicin- 
i(y  of  the  salt  water,  and  on  a  soil  penetra- 
ted with  alkaline  matters,  where  nothing  el»e 
but  few  alkaline  plants  grow,  of  which  a  flrio 
potasra  is  productrd. 

^'Almonds,  also,  which  unaccountably  are 
stttl  burdened  with  a  30  per  cent,  import 
duty,  merit  an  attention. 

*'l>ried  figs,  dated,  almonds,  and  salad  oil, 
might  be  shipped  both  to  the  Kantem  shoreri, 
and  by  way  of  this  city  to  the  heart  of  the 
country,  with  an  advantage  to  the  producer, 
which  would  by  far  surpass  the  profits  ou 
at^gar  or  tobacco,  nay  oveu  on  cotton,  the 
production  of  the  Bald  flairs  requiring  hardly 
any  labor  at  all.  The  cheapnoM  of  produc- 
tion of  these  fruits  allows  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment to  tax,  for  instance,  the  date-palm 
in  lfgypt,t^yTia,  and  Arabia,  fiom  two  totbrce 
dollars  each  tree,  a  rather  heavy  taxation  it 
would  seem  to  us.*' 


Home  Whispers ;  or  a  Fcep  Bcfdni  the 
Family  Curtain.  Interspersed  with 
Sketches  of  a  Tour  througit  Nine 
SotUhem  States^  contsined  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters  to  his  Wife.  By  Wm. 
Atson. 

This  little  Tolume,  publiehed  by 
Oowi»erthwait  &  Co.,  of  Philadeipbia, 
18  attributed  to  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Booib,  late 
of  Memphis,  but  now  of  Canton,  Miae. 
It  ia  uniiecf  saary  to  eay  to  those  who 
know  Dr.  Booth  that  he  la  a  gentleman 
of  accuDipliahed  acholarahip,  of  very 
acute  intellectual  power,  anil  of  honor- 
able and  manly  personal  attributes. 
There  i^  also  a  boldness  and  originality 
in  hia  views  and  mode  of  expression, 
^hich  must  be  in  the  main  captivating. 
The  names  which  are  given  in  Uie 
work  are  of  course  fictitious,  though 
actual  personages  are  referred  to,  ^nd 
the  Writer  evidences  throughout  a  de- 
votion to  his  wife,  to  whom  tbo  lettfirs 
are  addressed,  quite  equal  to  thst  of  the 
most  enthusiast  ic  lover  in  the  honey- 
mi:«Q,  and  to  his  children  which  ia  akin 


to  very  idolvtiy.    This  m  wery  beantifiil, 
and  perhaps  much  to  be  commended. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  vduroe  ia  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  readable,  mud 
we  imagine  ^ill  have  a  large  aale  in  tfane 
country.  Its  pictures  of  Kfe  and  its 
comments  upon  m«n  and  thinga  a»d 
opinions  are  mttradifve  enoufflZ  Our 
only  quanel  with  the  author  is  on  ac- 
count orlkis  politics,  which  are  '*  V\  hig,'* 
'*  federal,"  *'  Union  Now  and  for  Ever," 
etc.,  etc.  Some  of  his  criticisms,  there- 
fore, provoke  us  exceedingly,  in  par- 
ticular, tiote  what  is  said  of  Democracy 
on  page  230 ;  of  Calhoun,  page  220. 
The  remarka  upon  Preaton  Brocks, 
page  342,  are  founded  in  error,  and  are 
a  blot  on  the  volume,  which  in  another 
edition  ought  to  be  expunged. 

A  ye^r  or  two  since  we  noticed  with 
admiration  the  beautiful  poem,  by  (he 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Grayson,  of  Charleston, 
depicting  Scenes  in  Southern  Life,  and 
at  the  aame  time  extracted  liberally 
from  it.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Charleston 
the  publishers,  Russell  6l  Jones,  made 
us  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  edition 
of  a  new  poem  by  the  same  distinguiahed 
author,  entitled  The  Country,  which  » 
dedicated  to  that  most  estimable  &^  ri- 
culturist,  the  late  Wade  Hampton,  and 
beautilully  eulogizes  the  pursuits  of  the 
farmer  and  the  planter.  The  advice  on 
p^ge  52  ought  to  be  brought  home  to 
every  country  fireside,  as  the  dispoehioo 
is  growing  unfortunately  too  geneiml 
to  court  the  cities,  and  the  plow  ia  too 
readily  exchanged  by  our  yonth  for  the 
counter  or  the  desk  : 

**  No !  for  the  fevered  City's  glare  and  noise 
Chaag^not  your  purer  scenes  and  calmer  joys ; 
On  the  glad  Aelds  if  bountoous  seasons  ponr 
In  golden  harvests,  wealth  unknown  before, 
Adorn  your  homes— with  taste  and  skill  ina- 

part 
New  charms  to  nature  by  the  halp  of  art ; 
Teach  plants  of  other  climes  and  ttrangar 

flowers 
To    breathe  thetr  fragrance  on  yoccr  oattv« 

bowiTs; 
With  ftiirer  herds  the  dairy *s  wealth  increase, 
On  growing  flocks  bestow  a  softer  fleece ; 
Give  to  the  coursers  winn  to  rweep  afiar 
Your  country^s  pennon  through  t^e  storm  of 

war; 
Enclose,  drain,  till,  with  nicer  hand  prepare 
Field,  orchard,  meadow,  with  increasing  care ; 
Help  with  more  open  hand  the  neighbor's 

need, 
On,  with  the   plew  each  geoerovw    fseUog 

speed, 
The  genial  board  prepare  with  fireih  delight, 
Tet  wanner  akake  eaeh  hospMa%le  rile.^ 
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The  CatMiqui  of  JTtattaA ;  a  Colonial 

SoWUttUi.        Bj     WiLLUM     QlLMOIB 
SlMHS. 

TUt  if  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Simms, 
and  is  eonceWed  to  b«  the  best  of  his 
novels.  At  present  we  have  not  read 
iar  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  though 
oar  kAvtM^  is  kept  keenl^  alivo  in  every 
page.  The  scene  is  located  at  mkI  near 
CbarlMtoD,  sooa  afWr  lu  setUeoient, 
and  the  plot  connects  itsejjfwith  the 
fortunes  of  the  privateers  or  pirates  who 
then  mtia/t^j  svppKed  the  city  with 
Spanish  booty.  The  wark  eontains  er- 
eelleot  descriptions  of  eld  Charleston, 
of  its  iohabitanU,  of  the  Indian  traders, 
He  c^mrHtj  gentlemen,  ete.,  efe.  The 
deseriptloB  of  the  sea  ielandis  on  the 
coast  and  of  the  "  inside  passage,*'  m  it 
iseaUedi,  with  which  it  opeM,  is  true  to 
the  life,  is  very  fine,  and  we  intend  t« 
txtnct  it  hereafter  for  our  readers. 

Ifr.  Simms,  who  is  now  in  the  merid- 
ian of  life,  is,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
Mlieved  ftom  the  neeesMty  of  inteUect- 
oal  drudgery  by  the  possession  of  a 
Uige  estate  m  the  conntvy,  and  we  hope 
in  fntnre  will  tie  ftivored  with  more  time 
for  elaboration,  and  be  enabled  to  grap- 
ple with  more  recondite  and  proround 
researches.  We  hear  it  whispered  that 
he  contemplates  a  new  history  of  South 
Carolina,  for  which  there  is  abundant 
naterial  brought  to  light  for  the  fSrst 
time  by  Dr.  Gibbs  and  the  Historical 
Society. 

Mr.  Simms*  novels'  have  been  pub- 
Kahed  in  two  series  by  Redfield,  the  Re- 
volotionary  Tales  consisting  of  seven 
dtttinet  works;,  and  the  Border  Ro- 
mances of  twelve.  ▲  new  eihtioo  of 
tJMse  has  recently  apneared,  and  every 
student  of  history  will  admit  the  justice 
of  what  Mr.  Prescotl  recently  said  in  his 
Hislencal  Address  in  Charleston  : 


''leuMst  TCftrte  tliis  fWrMa»  povtiev  of 
Mr  hirtorT,  withoat  acknoicled^Dg  the  doht 
vUeh  I  think  the  State  owes  to  one  of  her 
Kott  dtstlngBlah^d  1000,  f^r  the  MeHty  with 
vhich  he  h»9  prcaenwA  ila  lunwtjj  the  vigor 
and  besQtj  with  which  he  has  painted  its 
nest  Mxring  seenes,  and  kept  alive  in 
Action  the  portndta  of  its  most  (hmoms  he- 
roes." 

TW  CaanTiM  kdedisatedin  the  meet 
ftlicits«s  ami  touobsag  manner  ta  an 
oU  frioMl  and  eoUege  matef  wboee  fame 
a«  a  Uku  aa  weH  as  a  statasman  we  art 
glad  to  see  is  rising  everywhere,  as  we 
always  thought  that  it  would  and  mu^ 


;-tha  Hon.  W.  Poccher  Miloa,  M-  C.  It 
ia  as  follows : 

""O  Ari  •a(l,«ho  sal^slbaiiihs  m  ia  the  hour 

Whan  Seatb  was  at  taj  hearth  ^  and  in  my 
home 

The  mother*^  cry  of  walHbf  for  that  ioom, 
LoDf   hoVeriog,  whish,   at  last,  ndKh  iMW 

power 
Otscended,  like  the  vulture  on  hh  prejr, 

And  in  his  talons  bore  awaj  omr  yoong  !— 

Thou  know'st  how  ttrrlMy  Ibis  beast  was 
wrangr: 
Thon  cam'st  with  watch  and  soothing,  night 

and  da  J, 
No  brother  more  devoted !— More  than  friend, 

Bel«ved  evermore,— behoM  qia-thfcie  t» 

Yet  have  I  little  worthj  that  U  mine, 
Save  love,  and  this  poor  tribute ;  which  inn«t 

blend 
WHh  memorlea  off  thy  watefa^  aad  ef  ear  paiq, 
And  of  those  precious  boja,  we  both  ha;va 

watched  in  vain !" 


Lijfe  of  North  American  Insects. 

Jakobr,  with  Illustrationa  :  Har- 


fi. 


By 


^; 


er  dc  Brothers, 
e  shall  havaoooasioR  te  make  aome 
eitraets  Irom  this  abla  and  vaUiable 
worit  for  the  benefit  of  out  agricBlUiral 
readers  who  aught  all  to  hare  it. 

History  of  Froi^risk  ths  Second.    By 

Cakltlb. 

We  have  previously  noticed  this  wark 
as  its  ability  deserved,  and  will  de  no 
again.     The  second  volume  is  received 

The  American  Home  Garden  Itlus- 
traied ;  Being  Principles  and  Rahsfor 
the  Culture  of  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
Flotsers,  and  ShruhlMr^  tritk  Sotes.m 
Farm  Croms,  eic  By  Albx.  WaTaow. 
IllostratetL 
Another  most  useful  book  from  the 

fruitful   preas   of  the   Harpers.      Such 

works  are  a  public  Messing. 

Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa,  By  HxNftr  Barth. 
Ahaady  have  the  first  and  second 
volomea  of  this  aUe  work  been  noticed 
and  largely  extracted  from  in  our  pages. 
The  third  will  be  similarly  treated 
hereafter.  It  is  in  every  respect  a 
magnificent  work,  and  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  Africa.  New- York,  Hsrper 
dt  Brothers. 

Three  Visits  to  Maiagasear.    By  Rev. 

Wm  Ellis     Ilhistrated. 

A  very  rich  work,  and  aboundifig  ia 
material  with  which  ont  readers  will 
be  delighted.  We  shall  analyze  and 
review  it  next  month.  The  Harpers 
publish  it. 
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On  Ciml  Lihtrty  and  Self-Oovernmeni. 
By  FBiMCEf  Li«BtE,  LL.D.     En- 
larged edition,  in  one  volume :    Phil- 
addphia.    J.  B.  Lippincolt  dt  Co. 
This  admirable  work  deeervea  an  ex- 
tended review,  which  we  will  endeavor 
to  give  it  at  in  early  day.    TothepoliU- 
oal  philosopher,  the  sUtesman,or^e 
student,  iu  value  is  inappreciable.     We 
hope  to  see  a  copy  in  every  Ubrary, 
public  and  private. 

More  About  Jenu,  with  lUnstrations 
and  a  Map.    New-York:     Harper  dt 
Brothers. 
A  very  iiiteieeUng  httU  work    for 

children. 

The  following  new  novels  are  pub- 
lished   by    Harper    &   Brothers,    and 
placed  upon  our  desk : 
What  Wai  Ht  Do  Wiih  It  T    By  Piws- 
TEATOs  Caxtoh.    A  Novd.  .By  Sir 
E.  BoLWBE  Lyttoh,  Bart,  Author  of 
"  My  Novel ;  or,  Varieties   in  Eng- 
lish Life."  »*The  Caxtons,"   "Pel- 
bam  '•  "  Night  and  Morning,"  "  The 
Last  of  the  Barons,"  dtc,  dtc.     75 
cents. 
Love  Me   LiltUy   Love  Me  Long.    A 
Novel.    By  Charles  Reade,  Author 
of    "Christie    Johnstone,"    "Peg 
Woffington,"  "Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend/'  &c.     12mo,  Muslin. 
Tke    Laird  of  Norlaw.     A    Scottish 
Story.    By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret 
Maitland,"  *'The  Days  of  My  Life," 
dtc,  Ac. 
Sylvan  HoWs  Daughter.    A  Novel.    By 
Holme    Lee,    Author    of    "  Kathie 
Brande." 

Th4  (Hd  Plantation,  And  What  I  Gath- 
ered There  in  an  Autumn  Month- 
By  James  HaNOEEFOao,  of  Maryland. 
13mo,  Muslin. 

My  Lady  Ludlow,  A  Novel.  By  Mrs. 
Gaskxll,  Author  of  "  Mary  Barton," 
"North  and  South,*'  ♦•Cranford," 
"  The  Moorland  Cottage,"  dtc 

The  following  works  are  received 
from  T.  B  Peterson  6l  Brothers,  Phila- 
delphia: 

Owy  ManMring. 


Roh  fioy. 
KeniUoorth, 

This  is  an  admirable  and  cheap  re- 
publication of  the  novels  of  Walter 
Scott. 

Received  and  will  be  noticed  in  Au- 
gust number^- 

Report  of  the  Ifortheaftem  Railroad 
Company  of  Alabama, 

Repoft  of  the  Superintendatt  of  tke 
Virgnia  MiUtary  InttUuU, 

Pulpit  aJid  Roatrum—a  pamphlet. 

Oration  on  the  Chtaracie$  of  tke  Poei^ 
by  Geoboe  S.  Beyan,  of  Charlerton, 
S.C. 

The  Dieunionist,  by  HsEBimT 
Fieldee. 

Dangers  and  Defences  of  New-York^ 
by  Major  Basnaed. 

Journal  of  the  American  Gtograpki- 
eal  and  Statistical    Society,  (we   want 
Febraary,  April,  May,  and  June  numben 
/  sent  to  Washington  City.) 

Oration  before  the  Historical  Societu 
of  South  Carolina^  by  Wiluam  H. 
Tabscott. 

The  following  are  to  late  for  the  July 
number,  but  wiU  appear  in  August. 

**Northeast  Alabama  Railroad,** 
Population  of  the  United  States,  by 

S.  Kalpus. 
American    Development,   by    J.    W. 

Scott  of  New- York. 

The  Constitution  as  it  Was  and  Is, 

by  Honorable  A.  F.  Hopkiks  of  Alabama. 

Memphis,  by  Professor  Stubcmath. 

Our  paper  upon  the  Levee  System  of 
the  Seuthwest,  and  upon  Overflows, 
must  be  delayed  for  anotker  month.  We 
shall  do  them  all  justice, 

G5^  Until  the  first  of  ^  ovember  the 
editor  of  the  Review  may  be  addressed 
at  Washington  City,  though  a  part  of 
his  thne  will  be  spent  at  the  springs 
of  Virginia,  and  al  Old  Point  Coaafort. 
The  New-Orleans  office  is  kept  per- 
flsanently  open  dut ing  the  year. 
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ABI.  I.-WE8TWABD  THE  STAB  OF  EMPIBE. 

THE     GREAT     WESTERN     VALLEY ^ITS     GROWTH     OF     POPULATIOir 

AND    OP    CITIES. 

The  westward  movement  of  the  Caucasian  branch  of  the- 
hnroan  family  from  the  high  plains  of  Asia,  first  over  Europe, 
and  thence,  with  swelling  tide,  pouring  its  multitudes  into 
the  New  World,  is  the  grandest  phenomenon  of  history.  What 
American  can  contemplate  its  results,  as  displayed  before  him,, 
and  as  promised  in  the  proximate  future,  without  an  emotion 
of  pride  and  exultation? 

Our  nation  has  the  great  middle  region  of  the  best  continent 
of  the  world,  and  our  people  are  descendants  from  the  most 
rigorous  races.  Western  Europe,  over-peopled,  sends  us  her 
most  energetic  sons  and  daughters  in  numbers  augmenting 
with  each  succeeding  decade.  Asia  is  beginning  to  send  forth 
a  portion  of  her  large  surplus  population  to  our  shores.  Though 
of  inferior  race,  the  Eastern  Asiatics  are  industrious  and  in- 

E anions  cultivators  and  artizans.  A-  large  influx  of  these 
borers,  though  it  may  lower  the  average  character  of  our 
people,  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  greater  degree  elevate  theirs  ;  and 
thus,  while  adding  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation,  d<> 
something  toward  the  general  amelioration  of  the  race.  While, 
then,  we  contemplate  with  patriotic  pride  the  position  which^ 
as  a  nation,  we  hold  in  the  world's  affairs,  may  wo  not  indulge 
in  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  near  approach  of  the  time,  when 
the  commercial  and  social  heart  of  our  Empire  will  occupy 
its  natural  place  as  the  heart  of  the  continent,  near  the  centre 
of  its  natura,!  capabilities  ? 
VOL.  n. — ^No.  li.  I 
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New- York  has  long  been,  and  for  some  decades  of  years  it 
will  continue  to  be,  the  necessary  chief  focal  point  of  our  na* 
tion.  But,  in  all  respects,  it  is  not  the  true  heart.  In  its 
composition  and  dealings,  it  is  almost  as  much  foreign  as 
American.  Located  ob  our  eastern  border,  fronting  liie  most 
commercial  and  the  richest  transatlantic  nations,  and  of  easy 
access  to  extensive  portions  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  it  is  the  best 
point  of  exchange  between  foreign  lands  and  oar  own,  and  for 
the  cities  of  the  sea  border  of  our  Republic.  As  Tyre,  Alex- 
andria, Genoa,  Venice,  Lisbon,  and .  Amsterdam,  in  their  best 
days,  flourished  as  factors  between  foreigners  and  the  people 
of  the  interior  regions  whose  industries  were  represented  in 
their  markets,  so  New- York  grows  rich  as  the  chief  agent  in 
the  exchange-commerce  between  the  ocean  shores  and  the  in- 
terior regions  of  our  Continent.  As  our  numbers  have  swelled, 
since  we  became  a  nation,  from  three  and  a  half  millions  to 
thirty  millions,  so  New- York,  including  Brooklyn  and  other 
suburbs,  has  increased  in  population  and  wealth  still  more 
rapidly,  to  wit :  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  more  than  one 
million.  While  the  nation  has  increased  less  than  ten  fold, 
New- York  has  grown  more  than  four  times  ten  fold.  In  1790 
the  city  of  New- York  contained  thirty-three  thousand  and  the 
State  of  New- York  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand — the 
city  having  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Believing  that  this  most  prosperous  of  the  Atlantic  cities 
will  be  eclipsed  in  its  greatness  and  glory  by  one  or  more  of  the 
interior  cities  of  the  great  plain,  we  have  selected  it  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Atlantic  border,  to  hold  up  its  progress  during  the 
thirty  years  from  1820  to  1860,  the  most  prosperous  years  of 
its  existence,  in  comparison  with  the  progress,  during  the  same 
period,  of  the  aggregated  cities  and  towns  of  the  plain.  The 
result  of  our  investigation — the  summing  up,  will  be  found  in 
the  following  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  items 
are  put  down  in  round  numbers — no  document  being  accessi- 
ble or  in  existence  to  furnish  the  exact  number  of  many  of 
the  new  towns,  in  1830.  The  estimate  for  1860  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  above  the  figures  which  the  census  will  furnish, 
but  the  over  estimate  for  1830  is  believed  to  be  in  a  larger 
proportion  to  actual  numbers  at  that  time.  Making  a  liberal 
allowance  for  errors,  the  result  of  the  aggregate  cannot  be 
materially  varied  from  that  at  which  our  figures  bring  us  : 

1830.  IMO  Kst.       Incrca^. 

New-York,  including  Brooklyn  and  other  ■nburbt  234,438  ....  1,170,000  ....    6  times 
Cities  and  chief  towns  of  the  great  pUin 370,094  ....  %19^^SO0  ....  10    "*    searlr 


WBSVirAKD 


sVAft  or  s 


W7 


Leaving  ant  tbe  exterior  cities  of  Hke  pkam,  to  wit :  New 
OdeftQs,  Kobtle^  Gaksston,  Quebec,  and  Montareal,  tbe  cota- 
fmaon  between  New- York  and  suburbs  snd  the  interior 
cities  of  the  ptaia  will  be  Aown  by  tbe  following  figures : 


ItBO. 


IMOXst. 


InereaM. 


New-Tork  And  MOMMriM HUMS  ....  1,170,000  ....    9  fold. 

iDtoriocciUM  smd  towns  of  the  pUio  172^00    ...  2,846,Q00  ....  IZ    ** 

The  five  largest  cities  of  the  Atlantic  border  exhibit  t 
growth,  as  compared  with  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  plain,  as 
follows  : 


188a  I860  Est 


Kew-Tork  k  dependeneiea  236.000 


PhiUdelpkift 


Oheil— ton 


170,000 
83,000  . 
80,000  .. 
81,000  . 


M9fi09  .,  2,888,000 


1,170,000 

700,000 

250  000 

200,000 

60,000 


1880.       1860 1« 


Cincinnati  and  BOburbfl    28,000 

.260,000 

New-Orletes          '*         47,000  . 

.  170.000 

St.  LonlB                 «            6,000  . 

.  170,000 

Clliwgo                   «              100  . 

.  160,000 

Flttibnrgb              "          17,000  . 

.  146,000 

98.100  ..  886.000 


This  table  dhows  the  five  Atlantic  cities  to  have  quadru- 
pled, and  the  five  cities  of  the  interior  plain  to  have  increased 
Dine  times.  Is  this  relative  rate  of  increase  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  cities  to  be  changed,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  changed, 
when  is  the  change  to  oomnr^enoe  ?  We  can  foresee  no  cattse 
adequate  to  that  effect,  or  tending  toward  it.  On  the  eon* 
trary,  it  seems  to  us  certain  as  any  future  event,  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  interior  cities,  compared  with  those  on  the 
Atlantic  border,  will  be  increased. 

The  proportion  which  their  present  numbers  bear  to  the 
numbers  of  the  rural  population  does  not  exceed  one  to  six, 
whereas  the  urban  population  of  the  Atlantic  border  is  not  less 
than  one  to  three  of  the  rured.  This  dit^proportiou  of  city  and 
mral  population  will  hereafter  chemge  more  rapidly  in  favor 
of  the  interior  than  the  Atlantic  cities,  because  of  the  greater 
fortility  of  soil  producing  more  food  from  an  equal  amount  erf 
labor ;  and,  also,  by  reason  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
general  population  of  which  an  increasing  proportion  will  pre- 
fer city  to  country  life.  Will  it  not  be  so  ?  Will  not  the 
general  increase  of  population  be  greater  in  the  interior  states  ? 
Will  not  the  productions  of  the  soil  increase  faster  ?  And  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  the  large  disproportion  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  between  city  and  country,  in  the  into- 
rior,  will  be  lessened,  so  that,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  only 
one  to  five  or  six,  they  will  rapidly  approach  the  proportion  of 
one  to  two  or  three  ?  Here,  then,  are  the  sources  of  superior 
increase  so  obviously  true,  as  to  need  only  to  be  stated  to 
insure  conviction. 
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Let  Qs  now  compare  ibe  growth,  for  the  thirty  years  since 
1880,  of  the  five  largest  Atlantic  cities,  with  the  five  largest 
cities  of  the  plain,  and,  by  its  side,  extend  the  ooroparisou  to 
10,  15,  and  20  of  the  largest  cities  of  each  secticm : 


lOO.         1860  Bet. 

New-Tork  and  aeoeesorles  2Sfi,000  . .  1,170,000 

Philadelphia           '*            170,000  ..  700,000 

Baltimore                "             88,000  ..  250,000 

Boston                      **             10,000  ..  200,000 

Charletton               "            81,000  ..  00,000 

699^  ..  2,380,000 
Increase  4  times. 


1880.      1800  Bst. 


CiDciDBatt,  *c 28,000 

New-Orleans  It  •vborbt  47,000 

Bt.  Louis                  "*  0,000 

ChicafO                   •*  100 

PitUburgh             "  17,000 


•8,000  ..  885,000 
Increase  0  times 


Let  us  now  compare  the  ten  largest  of  each  section : 

Atlantic.  Interior. 


1880.       1860  Est. 


The  aggregate  of  the  fire 

largest  as  abore 570,000  . 

Providence 17,000  . 

Lowell 0,500  . 

Washington 10,000  . 

Albany 24,000  . 

Richmond 16,000  . 

601,000 


2,870,000 
66,000 
40,000 
60.000 
65,000 
85,000 


..^  ..  2( 
Increase  4 


^625,000 
'  times. 


1880.        1800  Bst. 


•Aggregate  as  aboTe 08,000  ..  885,000 

Buffalo 0,000  ..  100,000 

Loul>TiUe 10,500  ..  80,000 

Milwankie 60  ..  75,000 

Detroit 2,000  ..  80,000 

Cleveland 1,000..  70,000 

120,660      1J«H),000 
bcrease  10  7-10  timet 


Aggregate  of  the  ten,  with  fivQ  more  of  each  section  added, 
to  wit: 

1830.    1800  Ist.   1  1880.    1880  Bst. 

Aggregate  as  above 661,000    2,625,000 

Troy 11,600  ..  85,000 

Portland 12,600  ..  30,000 

Salem  U,000  ..  25,000 

New-Haven 10,000  ..  30,000 

Savannah 7,500  ..  15,500 


Aggregate  as  above 120,550    1,200.000 

Toronto — .      UOO  ..  65,000 

Rochester 9,000 

Mobile 8,000 

Memphis 1,600 

Hamilton 1,500 


50,000 
30,000 
25,000 
25,000 


137,250    1,486,000 
Inertase  10  7-10  timfis. 


0  2,7 
Increase  8  8-10  times. 

Aggregate  of  the  fifteen,  with  five  more  added  in  each  sec- 
tion : 

1830.    1800  Bst.  1830.    1880  Bst 

Aggregate  as  above 137^250  1.485,000 

Bavton > 8,000  ..  24,000 

Indianapolis 1,600  ..  22,000 

Toledo 30  ..  20,000 

Oswego 8,200  ..  20,000 

Qainoy 1.500  ..  20,000 


Aggregate  as  aVrve J716,500    2760,500 

8prlngfleldf  Mass 


7,000 

Worcester,    "      4.500 

Bangor,Me 8,000 

Paterson,N.J : 5,000 

BbmchesUr,  N.  H 60 


34,000 
24,000 
28f000 
22.000 
92,000 


786.050    2,875,500 
Intrease  8  8-10  times. 


149,700  1,591,000 
Inarease  10  6«10  times* 


From  the  above  tables  we  see  that  the  city  of  New- York 
vdth  its  neighboring  dependencies,  will  have  made  in  growth 
in  thirty  years,  between  1830  and  1860,  increasing  its  popu- 
lation five  times.     During  the  same  period 

The  6  laifest  Atlantic  cities  amd  siburbs,  Including  New>Totk,  Inereased  4 1*10  times. 
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And  thftt  the  6  largeit  dtiet  of  the  neat  pUin,  during  the  mum  period.  imoreMod.  t    ttmeU 
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If  the  namber  of  cities  and  towns  of  each  section  were  in- 
creased to  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  of  each  section, 
the  disparity  would  increase  in  favor  of  the  interior  cities, 
most  of  these  to  be  brought  into  the  comparison,  having  come 
into  existence  since  1830. 

"We  commend  the  comparison  between  the  old  and  the  new 
cities,  so  far  back  as  1830,  to  give  the  former  a  better  chance 
for  a  fair  showing.  If  a  later  census  should  be  chosen  for  a 
starting  point,  the  advantages  would  be  more  decidedly  with 
the  interior  cities. 

In  the  article  on  the  great  plain,  in  the  May  number  of  this 
Review,  we  gave  prominence  to  the  two  great  external  gate? 
ways  of  commerce  ofiered  to  its  people  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world :  that  is  to  say,  the  Mississippi 
river  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  outlet  of 
the  lakes  through  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  rivers.  These 
constitute  the  present  great  routes  of  commerce  of  the  people 
of  the  plain,  and  draw  to  the  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country.  Be- 
tween the  cities  of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  there  has,  of 
late,  sprang  up  a  friendly  rivalry,  each  having  some  peculiar^ 
advantages,  and  all,  in  some  degree,  drawing  business  into 
their  laps  for  the  benefit  of  their  rivals.  That  is  to  say  :  rivep 
cities  gather  in  productions  from  the  surrounding  districts 
which  seek  an  eastern  market  through  lake  harbors ;  and  lake 
cities  perform  the  same  office  for  the  chief  river  cities.  Each 
year  increases,  to  a  marked  extent,  the  intercourse  which 
these  two  classes  of  cities  hold  with  each  other ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  anticipated  that  no  long  period  will  elapse  before 
this  intercourse  will  become  more  important  to  them  than  all 
their  commerce  with  the  world  beside. 

In  comparing  the  interior  cities  of  the  great  plain  situated 
on  the  navigable  rivers  with  those  located  on  the  borders  of 
the  lakes,  two  considerations  bearing  on  their  relative  growth 
should  be  kept  in  view.  The  river  cities  were  of  earlier 
growth,  the  settlement  from  the  Atlantic  States  having  taken 
the  Ohio  river  as  the  high-road  to  their  new  homes,  many 
years  before  the  upoer  lakes  were  resorted  to  as  a  channel  of 
active  emigration.  This  gave  an  earlier  development  to  the, 
country  bordering  the  central  rivers,  the  Ohio,  Wabash,  Illi- 
noisy  and  Lower  Missouri.      The   States  of   Kentucky  and 
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Tennessee,  also,  had  been  pretty  well  settled,  in  their  more 
inviting  portions,  before  any  considerable  inroad  had  been 
made  on  the  wilderness  bordering  on  the  upper  lakes.  Owing 
to  these  and  other  cirourastances,  the  river  cities,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  others  of  less  note,  were  well  ad- 
vanced in  growth,  before  the  towns  on  the  upper  lakes  had 
begun,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  be  developed.  Another 
advantage  the  river  cities  possessed  in  their  early  stage,  and 
which  they  still  hold :  that  of  manufacturing  for  the  planting 
States  bordering  the  great  rivers.  For  many  years,  in  a  great 
variety  of  articles  of  necessity,  they  possessed  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  business.  Of  late,  transportation  has  become 
80  cheap,  that  the  planters  avail  themselves  of  a  greater  range 
of  choice  for  the  purchase  of  manufactured  articles,  and  the 
lake  cities  have  commenced  a  direct  trade  with  the  plantation 
States,  which  will,  doubtless,  increase  with  the  usual  rapidity 
of  industrial  development  in  the  fertile  west. 

If  we  claim  for  the  upper  lake  country  some  superiority  of 
dimate  for  city  growth  over  the  great  river  region,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  future  will  justify  the  claim.  More  labor  will 
be  performed  for  the  same  compensation,  in  a  cool,  bracing 
atmosphere,  such  as  distinguishes  the  upper  lake  region,  than 
on  the  more  sultry  banks  of  the  central  affluents  of  the  Mis- 
ttssippi,  where  are  the  best  positions  for  the  chief  ri\fer  cities. 

Refraining  from  further  comment,  let  us  bring  the  actual 
development  of  the  interior  cities — on  the  navigable  rivers 
and  on  the  lakes — into  juxtaposition,  for  easy  comparison.  As 
our  comparison  of  Atlantic  cities  with  the  cities  of  the  plain 
has  been  made  for  the  thirty  years  from  1830  to  1860,  we 
continue  it  here  for  the  same  period,  between  the  river  cities 
and  lake  cities.  We  select  twenty  cities,  now  the  largest  of  each 
region,  and  put  down  the  population  in  round  numbers  as  nearly 
accurate  as  practicable.  That  for  1860  is,  of  course,  an  esti- 
mate only,  but  it  is  certainly  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  illus- 
trate the  growth,  positive  and  comparative,  of  our  interior  cities. 

This  table  exhibits  a  growth  of  the  interior  cities  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  which 
brings  their  population,  in  1860,  up  tollyV  times  that  of 
1830.  This  is,  unquestionably,  much  beyond  the  expectation 
of  their  most  sangiiine  inhabitants,  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period,  being  three  times  that  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  border.  Yet  even  this  rapid  development  is  seen, 
by  our  figures,  to  fall  far  behind  that  which  has  characterized 
the  cities  created  by  lake  commerce  during  the  same  period. 
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Lake  Ci»m$.  1880. 

Glilcago  It  dependencies, 
•  BoffMo,  " 

Detroit,  ■* 

MilwEokie,  *< 

Cleveland,  " 

Toronto,  O.W.  " 
Bocbener,  " 

Hamilton,  C.  W.  « 
Kingston,  C.  W.  ** 
Otwego,  " 

Toledo,  •* 

Sandusky  City,  " 
Brie,  ** 

G.  Bapida,  Mich,  ** 
Kenosha,  '' 

Bacine,  '< 

St.Cath^rine'e  C.  W. 
Wattkegaii,&4epeodene*a,- 
Port  Huron         ** 
Pond  pn  Lac,        *' 

81,556  914,000  82,408  764,000 

These,  according  to  the  table,  exhibit  a  gfcwth  which  makes 
them,  in  1860,  more  than  twenty4hree  times  as  populous  as 
they  were  in  1830.  This  is  double  the  progress  of  the  river 
oities,  and  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  how  can  intelligent  men 
continue  to  hold  the  opinion  that  New- York  is  to  continue 
long  to  be,  as  now,  the  focal  point  of  North  American  com- 
merce and  influence  ?  Yet  well-informed  men  do  continue 
to  express  the  opinion  that  New-York  will  ever  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chief  city  of  the  continent.  Every  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  location  and  movement  of  our  population,  knows  that 
the  central  point  of  its  numbers  is  moving  in  a  constant  and 
almost  unvarying  direction  west  by  north.  An  able  investi- 
gator, now  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
THo.\rAS  M.  CooLEY,  five  years  ago,  entered  into  an  elaborate 
calculation  to  ascertain  where  the  centre  of  population  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadas  was,  at  that  time.  The  result 
showed  it  to  be  very  near  Pittsburgh.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  it  travels  in  a  direction  about  west  by  north,  at  a  rate 
averaging  not  less  than  seven  miles  a  year.  In  1860  it  will 
have  crossed  the  Ohio  river,  and  commenced  its  march  through 
the  State  of  Ohio.  As  our  internal  commerce  is  more  than 
ten  times  as  great  as  our  foreign  commerce,  and  is  increasing 
more  rapidly,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  have  the  chief  agency  in 
building  the  future  and  permanent  capital  city  of  the  conti- 
nent If  the  centre  of  population  were,  likewise,  the  centre 
of  wealth  and  industrial  power,  other  things  being  equal,  it 
would  be  the  position  of  the  chief  city,  as  it  would  be  the  most 
convenient  place  of  exchange  for  dealers  from  all  quarters  of 
the  coiintry.     But  this  centre  of  wealth  and  industrial  power 
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does  Dot  keep  up,  in  its  western  movement,  with  tlie  oentre  of 
population ;  nor,  if  its  movement  were  co-incident,  would  it  be 
at  or  near  the  right  point  for  the  concentration  of  our  domestic 
and  foreign  trade,  while  traversing  the  interior  of  Ohio.  If  we 
suppose  our  foreign  commerce  equal  to  one  fifteenth  of  the 
domestic,  we  should  add  to  the  thirty-three  millions  of  the 
states  and  the  Ganadas,  upward  of  two  millions  of  foreigners, 
to  represent  our  foreign  commerce.  These  should  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  represented  by  New- York.  This,  with  the 
larger  proportion  to  population  of  industrial  power  remaining  in 
the  old  States,  would  render  it  certain  that  the  centre  of  in- 
dustrial power  of  our  nation  has  not  travelled  westward  so  far 
as  to  endanger,  for  the  present,  the  supremacy  of  the  cities 
central  to  the  commerce  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  Until  the 
centre  of  industrial  power  approaches  a  good  harbor  on  the 
lakes.  New- York  will  continue  the  best  located  city  of  the  con- 
tinent for  tbe  great  operations  of  its  commerce.  That  the 
centre  of  wealth  and  consequent  industrial  power  is  moving 
westward,  at  a  rate  not  materially  slower  than  the  centre  of 
population,  might  be  easily  proved  ;  but,  as  those  who  read 
this  article  with  interest  must  be  cognizant  of  the  great  flow 
of  capital  from  the  old  world  and  the  old  States  to  the  new 
States,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  capital  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
the  new  States,  no  special  proof  seems  to  us  to  be  called  for. 
The  centre  of  power,  numerical,  political,  economical,  and 
social,  is,  then,  indubitably,  on  its  steady  march  from  the  At- 
lantic border  toward  the  interior  of  the  continent.  That  it 
will  find  a  resting-place  somewhere,  in  its  broad  interior  plain, 
seems  as  inevitable  as  the  continued  movement  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  The  figures  we  have  submitted  of  the  growth  of 
the  principal  lake  cities,  plainly  show  great  power  in  lake 
commerce,  so  great  as  to  carry  conviction  to  our  mind  that 
the  principal  city  of  the  continent  will  find  its  proper  home 
and  resting-place  on  the  lake  border,  and  become  the  most 
populous  capital  of  the  earth.  A  full  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  North  America  will  tend  to  confirm  this  convic- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  fair  enquirer.  The  lakes  penetrate 
the  continent  to  its  productive  centre.  They  aflbrd,  during 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  pleasant  and  safe  navigation 
for  steam  propelled  vessels.  Their  waters  are  pure  and  beau- 
tifully transparent,  and  the  air  which  passes  over  them  exceed- 
ingly invigorating  to  the  human  system.  Their  borders  are 
replete  with  materials  for  the  exercise  of  human  industry  and 
skill.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  very  productive  in  grains  and 
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grasses.    Coal  in  exhansUess  abnndaDce  crops  ont  or  near  their 
waters,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of  coast. 
The  richest  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  convenient  to  water 
transport,  exist,  in  aggregate  amount  beyond  the  power  of 
calculation.     Stone  of  lime,  granite,  sand  and  various  other 
kinds  suitable  for  the  architect  and  the  artist,  are  found  almost 
every  where  convenient  to  navigation.     Gypsum  of  the  best 
quality  crops  out  on  the  shores  of  three  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
salt  springs  of  great  strength  are  worked  to  advantage,  near 
lakes  Ontario  and  Michigan.     Timber  trees,  in  great  variety 
and  of  valuable  sorts,  give  a  rich  border  to  the  shores  for  thou- 
sands of  miles.     Of  these,  the  ^hite  oak,  burr  oak,  white  pine, 
whitewood  or  tulip  tree,  white  ash,  hickory  and  black  wal- 
nut, are  the  most  valuable.     They  are  of  noble  dimensions,  and 
dothe  millions  of  acres  with  their  rich  foliage.     No  where  else 
on  the  continent  are  to  be  seen  such  abundance  of  magnificent 
oaks,  and    the  immense    groves  of  white  pine  are  not  ex- 
celled.    Heretofore,  little  esteemed,  the  great  tracts  of  timber 
convenient  to  lake  navigation  and  to  the  wide  treeless  prairies 
of  the  plain,  are  destined  soon  to  take  an  important  place  in 
the  commercial  operations  of  the  interior.     Already,  oak  tim- 
ber for  ship-building  and  other  purposes,  finds  a  profitable 
market  in  New- York  and  Boston.     The  great  Russian  steam- 
ship '*  General  Admiral "  was  built  in  part  from  the  timber 
of  the  lake  border.     A  great  trade  is  growidg  up,  based  on  the 
products  of  the  forest.     Whitewood  (Liriodendron  tulipifera), 
oak  staves,  black  and  white  walnut  plank,  and  other  indi- 
genous timber,  are  shipped,  not  only  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  but 
to  foreign  ports.     The  lumber  yards  of  Albany,  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  those  of  Chicago,  Milwaukie,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  receive  large  supplies  from  the 
pineries  bordering  the  great  lakes.     Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio 
river  cities,  receive  an  increasing  proportion  of  pine  lumber 
from  the  same  source.     These  great  waters  are  also,  as^  is 
well  known,  stocked  with  fish  in  great  variety,  whose  fine 
gastronomic  qualities  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 

As  before  stated,  these  lakes  penetrate  the  continent  toward 
the  northwest  as  far  as  its  productive  centre.  They  now  have 
anobstructed  connection  with  the  Atlantic  in  vessels  of  nine 
feet  draft  and  three  hundred  tons  burden,  by  the  aid  of  sixty- 
three  miles  of  canals,  overcoming  the  falls  of  the  St.  Mary, 
Niagara,  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  with  a  lockage  of  less  than 
six  hundred  feet.  By  enlarging  some  of  the  locks  and 
deepening  the   canals,  at   a   cost   of  a  very  few    millions, 
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navigation  for  propellers  of  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
tons  may  he  secured  with  the  whole  world  of  waters.  The  cost 
is  much  within  the  power  of  the  Canadas  and  the  States  border- 
ing the  lakes,  and  will  he  but  a  light  matter  to  these  commu- 
nities when,  within  the  next  fifteen  years,  they  shall  have 
doubled  their  population  and  trebled  their  wealth.  The  in- 
crease of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  is  believed  to  be  beyond  any  example  furnished  by  the 
history  of  navigation.  A  proportionate  increase  the  next 
fifteen  years,  would  give,  for  the  yearly  value  of  its  transported 
articles,  thousands  of  millions.  .  According  to  the  best  authori- 
ties it  is  now  over  four  hundred  millions.  In  1855  that  por- 
tion '  of  the  tonnage  belonging  to  +he  United  States  was  one 
fifteenth  of  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Union.  During  the  same 
year,  the  clearances  of  vessels  from  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Canadas,  and  the  entrance  of  vessels  from  the  Canadas 
to  ports  of  the  United  States,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table, 
show  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  than 
between  the  United  States  and  any  other  foreign  country  : 

Clearancefl  from  porta  in  the  Uiiit«d  SUteg  to  ports  in  OftaftdA  in  1856  : 

No.  of  American  resselj 2,369    Tonnage  American 890.017 

*'      "    Canadian         "     6,688        '•         Ganadia» 908,503 

Wholenvmber, 9yO«7  Total  cleared  from  th«  Statei.  1,7M  619 

The  registered  tonnage  of  all  the  States,  the  same  year,  was 
2,676,864 ;  and  the  registered  and  enrolled  together,  5,212,000. 

The  value  of  lake  tonnage  was,  in  1855,  $14,835,000.  Th« 
total  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  the  same  year,  was 
estimated,  by  high  authority  (including  exports  and  imports), 
at  twelve  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  ($1 ,216,000,000).  This 
seems  to  us  an  exaggerated  estimate,  though  based  principally 
on  official  reports  of  collectors  of  customs.  Eight  hundred 
millions  would,  probably,  be  near  the  true  amount.  It  will 
surprise  many  persons  tx)  learn,  that  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Canadas,  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  lakes 
and  their  connecting  waters,  ranks  third  in  value  and  first  in 
tonnage,  in  the  table  of  our  foreign  commerce ;  being,  in  value, 
only  below  that  of  England  and  the  French  Empire,  and  in 
tonnage  above  the  British  empire. 

Tradt  toUh  Oaatada. 

American  goods  to  Canada $0,050,764 

iforoign  goods 8,760,580 

18,720344 
OMftdlMigoodAiotbaSUtes 13,182^14 

$aojKtaoM 
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We  hMre  append  4t  tahle»  ehowiAg  the  pfogrese  Arom  decade 
to  decade  of  the  principal  oeatree  of  popnlatioo  of  the  plain 
nnce  1830.  It  has  beeo  made  with  all  the  aeenracy  which 
•nr  eovutoes  of  informetioa  enable  us  to  attain.  There  are  in 
it,  no  doujbt,  many  errofs,  ImJt  it  will  be  fo«ind,  in  the  main, 
and  for  general  argument,  sahstantiaily  correct.  For  fii- 
tare  reJEerenca,  it  will  be  valiiable  to  persons  who  take  an  into* 
rest  in  the  development  of  our  new  urban  communities.  In- 
cluded in  each  city  are  its  outlying  dependencies— euch  as 
Newport  and  Covington  with  Oincinnati,  and  Lafayette  with 
New-Orleans. 


UM.    IMO.      1S90.      1840. 


N«ir-Or leans,....  46.310  90.000 

Oisciiuiati, 24.831  47,000 

fltLonia, 5,852  16,469 

Chieaco 100    4,650 

Pf tttbnrg, 12,668  25,000 

BvfSUo, 8.663  18,213 

Montreal, 30,000  40,000 

UoisviUe, 10.34121,210 

Detroit, 2;228    9,102 

Milvaokie, 50    1.730 

CtoTeland, 1,047    6.071 

Toronto, 1,677  13,.'>00 

Becheetw, 9,9i»  90,191 

(iaebec, 26,2;0  32,500 

CMnmbiMfO.,...  2,4M    6,071 

Mobile, 8,194  12,672 

Oudllon,  C.  W.  1,500    4.200 

Mcaphta, 1,590    8,500 

9a4iTille, 5,566    6,920 

Awtan, 2^964    6,067 

IndunapoUfl. 1,000    2,692 

W1iee!ix«,  Va^..  5,281    T.885 

Kingston,  C.  W.,  2,500    6,600 

Leeiport,  N.  T.,  8.800    6,500 

Omo,     8,200    4,665 

Tbledo 30    1,229 

ZMeniUa, 8,090    6/>00 

est.      est. 

MevAlbaajr,....  1,309    4,000 

est.     est. 

Ptoeria, 890    2,000 

est.      est. 

Qnfney,  nis......  1,000    8,000 

6«l«aa, ajOOO    4,000 

Dnboque, 200    1,600 

Kaokak, 1,900 

DsTsnport, 500 

Berliflffton,  la.,       1,000 

Colambas,  Qa...  1,000    4,000 

Alton,  nU.. 2'iO    2J&00 

BteabesTilte,....  f|964    5,208 

ChiUieothe 2,840    3,977 

QvMBapidelOdi  800    I^OO 

HnntsrUle,  Ala.,  i;WO    1.500 
AiriaB^Mieli......     200    1.800 

AaaArlMr, 309    2,000 

SsndoAyCitr,..  850    2,000 

Fort  WeTiM,  U.,  100    1,900 

lfa<li«»n,Ia......  2,500    4,500 

LaCsyette,  U.,...  200    2,000 

M^sriUe,  K/^. .  1,800   2,741 

Terrs  Haute,  la.,  600    2,000 

BraosTUle.  la...  300    1,500 

ItAfnonriUe  la.,  500    2,000 

HrtsBoatb,  0.,  MOO    S^OOO 


10,478 
10.977 

8034 
11,485 
10,000 
12,823 
12J205 

8829 
12,865 


6,096 


7,100 
8,148 
2,863 
8,006 
4.868 
8,500 
4,282 
8,508 
1,01) 
6,129 
4,256 
4,900 
8,385 
8,847 
4,0U 


1889.    ISia     1850.     1880. 


500 

500 

500 
200 


MaHetta,  O.....  1,200 
Springfield,  lU.,         800 

Rock  Is'd  City,      

Chattanooga,  Ten. 
Br  town,  or       \ 
Ottowa,  0.  W..  J 
London,  C.  W.,... 
St.  Catherines  do. 
GalTeston,  Texas    1,200 

Honsion,         *'         

Brie,  Pa., 1,200 

Lexington,  Ky.,  4,500 
Ogdeubus.  .  1,590 
Natches.  Miss... .  2,000 
Three  Rirers,  0.1.    800 

Racine,  Wis......      

Waukesha,.  ....      

MarsbaU,  Mieh., 
Pontiac,        " 
Ft.Hnrws,  " 
Jack'n  City  « 
Ralainaeoo  '* 
Mineral  Pt,  Wis. 
Kenonhs,         ** 
foadduW  "^ 
Janesvllle,       " 
BHoit,  '< 

Madison,  " 

Elgin,  " 

Oshkoirii,  " 

Monroe,  Mich,.. 
Laosing,  " 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Oolamlma,  Miss., 
Jacksonrille,  Ills 
Waokegan,  " 
Lasalle,  " 

Ottawa,  " 

joliet.  "       

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  1,000 
St.  Joseph.  *•  — — 
Independence  "       — — 

Iowa  City.  low  ,    

Sfuacatlne,     "        — — 
Springfield,  Ohio, 
Newark,  ** 

Hamilton,  " 
Lancaster,  *' 
Akron,  " 

Mt.Vsraon,    « 

Tiffin,  **        

Urbana,  ^  400 

Massillon,       "  600 

Lawrenoebqrg,Ia.  900 
Richmond,  la.,..  500 
KaoztUI*,  Teniu    1,800 


409 

600 
800 
800 

50 


1,080 
1,000 

800 
LOOO 

800 


1,816 

2,579 

400 

1,C00 

2,000 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

500 

8,500 

6,997 

8,090 

8,000 

2,000 

1,000 

900 

14200 

1,300 

400 

1,000 

900 

800 

500 

1,000 

1,200 

600 

100 

100 

2,000 

100 

2,200 

1,500 

1,600 

809 

1,000 

1,200 

1^000 

2,000 

1,900 

500 

"aoo 

2,C94 
2,705 
1,409 
3,120 
1,664 
3,863 
728 
1070 
1,300 
3,000 
1,000 


5,000 

5,000 
4,000 
4,177 
3,C00 
6,858 
9,180 
6,.')00 
4,434 
4,000 
5,111 
2,313 
3.822 
2,820 

3,.'ns 

8,a51 
2,868 
2,584 
3,455 
8,451 
2.782 
2,732 
1,600 
2,359 
2.500 
2,818 
1,229 
8,900 
3311 
2,746 
2,949 
3,201 
8,219 
2,669 
3,000 
3.55r 
3,600 
1,583 
2,.^40 
5,108 
8,654 
3,210 
8,463 
3,266 
8,711 
2,718 
3^U 
2,697 
3,487 
1,448 
J,6T6 


10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9,000 

8,009 

9-000 

8,000 

6.000 

8,000 

8,090 

6.000 

6,009 

6,099 

8000 

AiPOf 

7,000 

6,000 

7,000 

5.900 

6,000 

8.000 

6,000 
5,CO0 
6,C09 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,900 
6,000 


6,9< 

5,000 

6,G00 

8,000 

7,000 

7,000 

6^009 

6,000 

7,000 

7,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6^000 

8,000 

6,000 
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The  preceding  table  is  instrqotive,  showing,  as  it  does,  the 
steady  and  rapidly  inoreasing  tendency  of  the  people  of  the  picdn 
to  seek  a  home  in  cities  and  villages,  notwithstanding  the  great 
temptation  which  fertile,  cheap  and  easily  improved  lands  hold 
out  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil  and  growers  of  cattle.  Stock 
farming  is  largely  remunerative ;  but  oor  western  people — wild 
and  uncultivated  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  their  true  character — ^prefer  homes  where  the 
advantages  of  education  and  social  intercourse  is  a  daily  en- 
joyment Nowhere  in  the  world  are  educational  establish- 
ments on  a  better  footing  or  more  universally  accessible  than 
in  some  of  the  new  States  of  the  centre,  as  in  Ohio,  Michigan, 
"Wisconsin,  &c. 

J.  w.  s. 


AET.  n.~EABLI  TIMES  OF  VIHGINIA-WILLIAM  AND  MART 
COLLEGE* 

The  contest  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between  privilege 
and  prerogative  had  been  settled.  The  celebrated  song  of 
Lillebulero,  written  by  Thomas  Wharton,  was  no  longer 
sung,  as  in  the  days  of  James  the  Second,  by  all  the  men  and 
women  of  England.  It  had  accomplished  more  than  swords 
or  bayonets  could  have  achieved,  and  it  wcw  registered  with 
the  memories  of  the  past.  The  inauguration  of  a  new  era 
had  been  celebrated  with  pomp,  and  all  the  pageantry  was 
over.  The  heralds  and  pursuivants  had  doffed  their  gorgeous 
attire  ;  the  sea  of  heads,  "  reaching  all  the  way  from  White- 
hall  to  Charing-oross,"  had  disappeared ;  the  loud  and  contin- 
uous huzzas  of  an  excited  people  had  died  away  ;  the  great 
declaration  of  rights  had  been  in  good  faith  ratified,  and  King 
William  and  Q^ueen  Mary,  wearing  the  royal  diadem  of  Eng- 
land, sat  upon  its  throne  ;  the  great  Revolution  of  1688  was 
consummated,  and  England  reposed,  after  long  years  of  strug- 
gle, in  the  shade  of  an  elective  and  constitutional  monarchy. 
That  revolution,  second  to  none  that  had  gone  before  it,  con- 
firmed the  rights  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  restrained 
and  limited  the  royal  prerogative,  and  imparted  to  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Right  new  life  and  vitality.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  right,  which  had  secured  to  bad  and  despotic 


*  By  Ex-Pretident  John  Tyler— now  firtt  pobliahod.    See  editorial  remarks 
in  another  place. 
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rulers  exemption  and  immanity,  not  only  from  punishment,  but 
even  from  censure  or  rebuke,  was  by  it  overthrown,  and  the  vital 
doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  rulers,  whether  kings  or  others, 
substituted  in  its  stead.     It  would  have  been  singular  if  the 
British  colonies  in  America  had  not  profited  by  a  revolution  in 
the  parent  country  so  thorough  and  so  radical.     Virginia  had, 
through  her  '*  grand  assemblies,"  at  an  early  day  put  forth 
the  principles  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  had,  therefore, 
much  cause  to  rejoice  wiUi  England  in  their  formal  recog- 
nition, by  league  and  covenant,  between  the  king  and  the 
pec^le  acting  through  Parliament.     From  the  earliest  settle- 
ments at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  there  was  a  high  spirit  of 
liberty  animating  and  directing  the  current  of  public  opinion. 
The  boldness  of  the  enterprise  of  settling  a  continent,  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  separating  the  adventurers  from  aid 
and   succor  ;    their   necessary  dependence  upon  themselves ; 
their  constant  familiarity  with  danger,  the  wild  winds,  as  they 
mshed  in  fury  through  the  magnificent  and  unbroken  forest ; 
the  free  life  of  the  roving  Indians ;  the  sky  above  ;  the  low, 
yet  audible  voice  of  the  wild  woods,  the  murmuring  rivulet, 
the  roaring  cataract,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  earth  and  sea 
and  air — these  great  teachers  of  nature  were  heard   more 
audibly  in  the  wilderness  than  the  sickly  and  degrading  theo- 
ries of  Hobb  or  Filmer.     "What  could  be.  better  calculated  to 
impress  each  colonist  with  the  ideas  of  personal  right,  or  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual  man  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence, than  the  daily  occurrence  of  his  own  active  life  ?     He 
was,  therefore,  tutored  into  a  love  of  liberty ;  but  it  was  rather 
the  liberty  of  the  physical  being  endowed  with  muscle  and 
thews  and  sinews,  than  the  freedom  of  the  mind  from  the 
dogmas  of  the  schools  and  errors  of  false  philosophy.      He 
felt ;  but  in  the  main  the  colonist  could  not  reason.     Science 
had  trimmed  none  of  her  lamps  for  him.     Virginia  was,  in 
many  of  its  parishes,  destitute  of  the  most  inferior  class  of 
schools.     The  parent  had  to  devote  to  the  child  the  small 
space  of  time  which  he  was  able  to  snatch  from  his  daily 
labor — I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the   population.     The 
more  wealthy  incurred  the  heavy  expense  of  educating  their 
sons  by  sending  them  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge;   but  these 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  young  men  of 
Virginia  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  considered  as  being  at  the 
time  denied  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education. 

At  an  early  period  after  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  the 
necessity  of  a  sohool  on  a  broader  base  than  any  other  exist- 
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ing  in  the  colony,  had  resalted  in  tiie  MtabKsAinieBt  of  ft  ool* 
lege  at  Henrioo ;  and,  as  preparatory  to  it,  what  was  denomi« 
nated  ^'  the  East  India  School,"  was  estaUisked  at  Charles 
city,  and  both  were  liberally  endowed  in  lands  and  money. 
Mr.  Thorpe,  a  member  of  the  king's  chamber,  was  sent  otc^ 
to  take  charge  of  it ;  but  the  coU^e  had  soareely  opened  it0 
doors  when  it  fell  a  sacrifice,  along  wiA  its  professors  and 
inmates,  to  the  great  Indian  massacre  of  1683.  For  long 
years  the  ploughshare  had  run  over  the  spot  where  its  bnild^ 
ings  had  been  erected,  and  no  potent  Toioe  had  been  raised  in 
advocacy  of  its  restoration.  The  advocates  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  represented  in  the  person  of  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
rather  considered  it  cause  for  the  expression  of  their  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  lUiler  of  the  Universe,  that  Virginia  was  devoii 
of  schools  and  printing  presses— the  terror  at  all  times  of 
tyrants.  Under  the  influence  of  these  priwnples,  nearly  two 
thirds  of  a  century  had  elapsed  when  a  new  era  was  inaugur- 
ated. Concealtnent  of  the  true  principles  of  government  wasr 
no  longer  necessary,  and  science,  religion,  and  nK>rai6,  united 
in  demanding  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  universal 
learning  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  In  all  great  matters,  some 
one  most  generally  takes  the  lead.  So  was  it  in  this  instance. 
The  Rev.  James  Blair,  filling  the  place  of  commissary-general, 
and  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  the  dio- 
cesan of  Virginia,  set  himself  asmduously  to  the  task  of  con«> 
summating  an  object,  not  only  of  vast  importance  to  the  church 
he  represented,  but  to  the  political  principles  which  had 
planted  William  and  Mary  upon  the  throne.  In  all  of  this 
he  received  the  countenance  of  Henry  Compton,  then  Bishofy 
of  London,  a  zealous  advooate  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Legislature  took  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the  public  senti- 
ment, in  both  Virginia  ahd  England,  being  prepared  for  the 
move,  petitioned  the  king  and  queen  for  a  charter.  The  Rev. 
James  Blair  was  deputed  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  to  deliver 
the  petition  to  the  king  and  queen — ^an  office  which  he  dis- 
charged with  seal  and  success.  These  sovereigns  promptly 
yielded  to  the  request,  and  endowed  the  institution,  not  only 
with  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  but  contributed  from  the 
privy  purse,  out  of  the  quit^rents  then  in  the  hands  of  William 
Bird,  the  auditor,  the  first  of  that  name  of  Virginia,  nearly 
£2,000,  settled  upon  it  one  penny  a  pound  on  all  tobacco 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  conferred  upon  it 
the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  all  the  territory  lying  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  Virginiar— an  offioe  which  yiebMl  it 
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some  £500  of  reveDua  per  annum.  The  General  Assembly 
oootribated  also  to  its  endowment,  and  directed,  in  1692,  its 
fooodationii  ^  to  l)e  laid  in  the  middle  plantations,  where  & 
town  had  been  settled  as  early  as  1632 :  and  the  royal  ool^ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  opened  its  doors  to  the  youth  of 
the  oolony,  as  a  place  of  universal  learning,  some  few  yeara 
afterward.  A  child  of  the  Revolution,  we  may  well  conceive 
the  universal  joy  which  exihibited  itself  among  all  classes 
upon  the  laying  of  its  corner-stone  ;  and  when  afterward  the 
stately  building,  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  after  a  model 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  complete,  and  its  doors  thrown 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  admis- 
sion  to  the  several  lecture-rooms,  a  new  star  had  arisen  in 
this  Western  Hemisphere,  reflecting  back  the  light  of  science 
and  true  philosophy  upon  the  Old  World,  and  filling  the  publio 
heart  in  this  far-off  land  with  joy  unspeakable.  Its  locality 
was  admirably  selected  by  the  Legislature,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  what  shortly  afterward  occurred.  In  1698  the 
State-house  at  Jamestown  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson,  then  the  governor  of  Virginia,  moved  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  middle  plantations,  thus  furnishing  to  the 
Btudents,  not  only  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  mind, 
but  what  is  scarcely  of  less  importance,  the  manners,  by 
being  brought  into  daily  intercourse  with  a  refined  and  highly- 
cultivated  society.  Here  was  soon  after  exhibited  the  splen- 
dors of  a  vice^^egal  court,  sustained  by  the  enlightened  and 
educated  men  who  came  up  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  from 
the  different  hundreds  and  plantations :  to  which  assembly 
the  college,  regarded  as  the  special  custodian  of  the  interests- 
of  science,  was  authorized  to  send  a  member.  Before  the 
Capitol  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature, 
it  held  its  sessions  within  the  college  building.  The  struc- 
ture thus  erected  to  science,  and  thus  devoted  to  public  use, 
was  not  destined  to  long  continuance.  In  the  first  year  of 
Grovernor  Mott's  administration,  and  while  the  town  was  filled 
with  all  the  officials  of  the  colony,  the  buildings,  which  con- 
stituted a  source  of  pride  to  Virginia,  were  consumed  by  fire. 
Thus,  for  a  seoond  time,  was  the  effort  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity for  Virginia  thwarted ;  but  the  second  visitation  was 
destined  to  be  far  more  short-lived  than  the  first.  The  youth 
of  Virginia  had  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Pierian  spring,  and 
thirsted  anxiously  for  more.  It  could  not  be  that  a  light  so 
shining  and  bright,  whose  rays  had  already  penetrated  distant 
habitations,  should  be  permitted  to  go  out :  moneyed  contriha- 
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tions  from  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants,  whose  names  are 
still  preserved  among  the  college  records,  flowed  in  a  copious 
stream,  and  the  same  indefatigable  man,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair, 
had  lost  none  of  his  energy  in  the  caase  of  science.  A  heavy 
blow  had,  however,  befallen  the  institution,  and  through  it, 
the  country  ;  and  it  required  some  years  to  replace  what  had 
been  lost.  The  foundations  of  the  new  buildings  were  at 
length  laid,  but,  from  the  deficiency  of  funds  and  of  workmen, 
the  last  stroke  of  the  hammer  was  not  given  to  the  last  nail 
until  1728.  The  professors  did  not,  however,  delay  to  resume 
their  course  of  lectures  until  that  period.  Although  we  have 
no  authentic  account  of  the  institution  before  1720,  the  col* 
lege  catalogue  furnishes,  nevertheless,  the  names  of  students 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  there  before  that  year,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lectures  commenced  at  a 
much  earlier  day.  It  is  certain  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
held  a  convocation  within  the  college  as  early  as  1719,  leaving 
the  inference  that  before  that  time  the  building  was  sufli- 
ciently  advanced  to  furnish  lecture-rooms  for  the  professors. 
The  friends  of  the  college,  of  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  and,  I 
may  add,  of  the  whole  country,  had  received  a  vast  accession 
of  aid  from  the  active  and  untiring  industry  of  Alexander 
Spotswood,  who  was  installed  in  the  governorship  in  1710, 
and  contimied  in  that  station  for  twelve  years.  He  had 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  great  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  was  not  only 
an  accomplished  commander,  but  a  profound  civilian.  It  can 
never  be  too  frequently  mentioned  that  he  brought  over  with 
him  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  had  before  been  denied  to 
Virginia,  and  that  during  his  administration  he  gave  efficient 
protection  to  the  frontier  which  extended  to  the  base  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  penetrated  the  country  beyond  that  range  of 
mountains,  and  was  the  first  t^  open  that  immense  source  of 
public  and  private  wealth,  the  iron  mines  of  Virginia,  and  to 
establish  iron  works  on  an  extensive  scale.  Under  his  super- 
vision, and  much  in  accordance  with  his  own  plans,  the  col- 
lege buildings  were  erected,  and  the  palace  grounds  were 
improved.  The  new  buildings  were  raised  on  grounds  due 
east  of  the  former  site,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible, 
and  there  it  has  stood,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  James 
Blair,  its  first  president  under  its  charter,  and  to  the  taste  of 
Alexander  Spotswood,  to  within  a  few  days  past. 

The  great  reformer-monarch  had  died  in  1702,  some  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  first  building ;  but  his  charter 
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still  sarvitod,  tnd  U«  prorisiobvoonlihue  tobe,  wttboat  change 
or  alt»ratioii,  tbe  fuadamental  taw  of  tke  InstitaticMi  to  thie 
day.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  on  this  diy  to  exhibit  to 
ycra  that  original  charter,  witk  the  autograph  writing  of  the 
great  benefactors  and  foonders  and  their  royal  seate  appended  | 
bnt  it  oan  never  ftiil  to  be  a  sabjeot  of  deep  regret,  that  either 
daring  the  Revolntionary  war,  when  it  was  exposed  to  all 
manner  of  depriTation  and  loss,  or  immediately  subsequently 
theroto,  that  charter  was  in  some  way  lost.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  faettlty  on  the  S8th  of  March,  1791,  Mr.  Bellmi,  the 
able  and  aocomfrfished  professor  of  modern  languages,  in* 
formed  the  fiuulty  that  he  had  seen  the  origmal  charter  some 
years  before  he  was  oonnooted  witii  the  oollege,  in  the  posses* 
skm  of  a  oertain  Musoovite  named  Kargarina,  who  avowed  it 
to  be  his  purpose  to  deposit  it  among  the  archives  at  St  Pe- 
tersbuig,  in  Russia ;  whereupon  the  Board  addressed  a  letter 
to  General  WasUngton,  who  was  the  ofaanoellor  of  the  college 
and  at  ihe  same  time  President  of  the  United  States,  to  insti* 
tute  inquiries  concerning  it.  What  the  result  of  these  in* 
qoiries  was,  if  ever  made,  no  record  informs  us.  Fortunately 
a  foil  and  perfect  transcript  of  the  carter  was  preserved,  of 
which  copies  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in  print. 

LHce  an  aged  Nestor,  that  building  has  stood  until  within 
a  few  day»  past,  amid  civil  convulsions  which  h^ve  riiaken 
continents.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  looked  out  upon  a 
oonntry  in  the  early  infancy  of  settlement,  containing  a  popu- 
lation in  alt  the  Bngiish  colonies  which  was  not  greater  than 
that  which  at  this  day  is  found  in  the  smallest  State  of  the 
Union.  It  beheld  that  population  expanding  over  regions 
bounded  by  the  two  great  oceans,  to  be  oonnted  by  millions  in 
plaoe  of  the  scattered  thousands  of  that  early  day.  It  has 
seen  the  colonies  shake  ojff  the  badges  of  puberty  and  put  on 
the  toga  virilis.  It  saw  the  Congress  before  and  after  it  had 
assembled  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  those  arti- 
cles substituted  by  the  CoiMtitntion  under  which  it  is  now 
our  happiness  to  live.  It  re-echoed  the  words  of  the  forest- 
bora  Demosthenes,  in  1765,  asserting  the  rights  of  America  to 
be  ^^  natural,  oonstitutiontl  and  chartered  ;"  and  in  thunder 
tones  at  an  after-day,  its  walls  resounded  to  the  words  uttered 
by  the  same  eloquent  lips  of  *'  Liberty  or  Death."  An  off- 
spring itself  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  its  sons  were  the  warm 
and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  that  of  1776.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  its  teachings,  its  students  threw  aside  for  a  season 
then  volumes  and  girded  on  the  sword  to  do  battle  in  the 
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great  oanse  of  liberty.  The  oalm  and  silver^toitod  voioe  of 
philosophy  heard  within  it8  walls  has  been  ofttimes  hushed 
by  the  clangor  of  drums  and  trumpets.  At  one  time  it  gave 
reluctant  shelter  to  the  British  troops  as  they  pressed  on  to 
Torktown ;  and  soon  after,  its  gates  were  opened  wide  to  give 
willing  and  exultant  reception  to  the  troops  with  their  tattered 
banners,  whioh  followed  Ccurniyallis,  as  the  gallant  huntsman 
the  enraged  lion,  to  his  lair.  Its  walls  were  alternately  shaken 
by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  at  Yorktown  and  by  the  trium* 
phant  shouts  of  the  noble  bands  who  had  fought  and  con- 
quered in  the  name  of  American  Independence.  The  boy  had 
gone  forth  with  the  surveyor's  staff  which  it  had  placed  in 
his  hands  into  the  wilderness  of  the  West,  and  now  returned 
the  hero  and  the  conqueror,  and  once  more  stood  in  its  halls^ 
surrounded  by  the  chivalry  of  France  and  America,  wearing 
on  his  brow  imperishable  laurels  and  making  the  name  of 
Washington  the  foremost  on  the  rolls  of  fame.  It  had  for 
long  years  shared  in  the  metropolitan  honors  of  Williamsburg, 
and  been  surrounded  by  the  splendors  of  a  vice-regal  court, 
the  heads  of  which  considered  themselves  honored  in  being 
olassed  among  its  visitors,  over  the  remains  of  two  of  whom, 
the  Baron  de  Botetourt  who  sleeps  now  beneath  the  ruins  of 
her  ancient  chapel,  and  whose  statue  adorne  her  public 
grounds,  and  Edward  Nott,  who  lies  in  yonder  churchyard 
under  an  undecayed  monument  erected  by  public  gratitude 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  she  has  kept  silent 
watch ;  and  up  to  the  ill-fated  morning  of  the  8th  inst.,  she 
still  looked  forth  upon  this  old  city  which,  stripped  of  its 
metropolitan  honors,  has  lost  none  of  its  local  interest  or  an- 
cient fame  for  a  noble  chivalry  or  a  boundless  hospitality. 
Nor  did  she  pass  unscathed  through  the  long  war  with  the 
parent-country  in  which  her  sons  had  borne  so  prominent  a 
part  That  great  struggle  had  not  only  despoiled  her  of  her 
richest  sources  of  revenue,  but  the  heavy  heel  of  the  soldier 
had  damaged  the  college  building,  and  flames  accidentally 
kindled  had  devoured  the  mansion  of  her  president.  True,  the 
last  was  rebuilt  by  France,  whose  troops  occupied  it  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  and  the  legislature  gave  it  the  palace  grounds 
and  lands  called  the  Vineyard^  which  may  have  been  equiva- 
lent to  the  damage  sustained  by  the  main  building ;  but  the 
Revolution  bore  along  with  it  her  richest  endowments.  The 
duties  levied  for  her  benefit  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  surveyor- 
generalship  some  years  after  shared  the  same  fate. 

Has  William  and  Mary,  amid  all  these  changing  scenes, 
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d]8Qhai]ged  her  duty  and  fulfilled  ibe  objeots  of  her  oreation  ? 
Did  die  aocomplieh  nothing  under  her  first  president  worthy 
the  pains  and  labor  which  that  illustrious  man  expended  in 
procuring  her  endowmetvt?  Did  those  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  office — ihe  Dawsons,  Stith,  Yates,  Hor rocks,  Camnii 
Madiaon,  Bracken,  Smith,  Wilmer,  Empie,  Dew,  Saunders, 
Ewell  and  Johns — surrounded  by  this  able  and  talented  corps 
of  professors,  leave  no  mark  behind  them  for  future  ages  ? 
Has  this  old  University,  in  all  the  long  years'  existence,  hung 
OQt  no  light  to  science  or  encircled  her  aged  brow  with  no 
wreaths  of  immortality  ?  What  wealth  has  she  brought  ? 
What  jeweb  has  she  given  from  her  laboratories  of  learning  ? 
In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  she  points  not  to  ingots  of  treas* 
ured  gold,  to  no  shrine  inlaid  ^ith  earthly  magnificence- 
she  opens  her  catalogue  containing  the  names  of  her  children, 
and  although  amid  the  storms  and  tempests  which  have  pre- 
vailed around  about  her  for  near  two  centuries  her  records 
have  been  torn  and  many  eminent  names  lost,  enough  still 
remains  to  give  her  imperishable  lustre.  Could  I  invoke  the 
aid  of  *^  tl^  weird  sisters,"  I  might  cause  to  appear  in 
ahnost  endless  train,  the  figures  of  the  dead,  mighty  in  their 
day  and  generation,  who  drew  their  sustenance  from  her  ma- 
ternal breasts.  More  than  eight  generations  would  rise  up 
before  us,  each  in  its  turn  presenting  forms  stately  and  grand. 
The  first  in  the  advance,  as  they  passed  along,  would  point  to 
that  early  legislation,  and  to  those  executive  and  judicial  pro« 
oeedings,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Virginia's  prosperity 
and  of  her  subsequent  importance  as  the  result  of  their  labors. 
These  would  be  followed  by  others  whose  names  will  be  re- 
spected and  praised  through  ail  future  time.  There  rises  up 
before  us  the  form  of  her  Jefferson  holding  in  his  hands  the 
bill  establishing  religious  freedom  and  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion— the  one  setting  free  the  human  mind,  the  other  eman- 
cipating a  continent — and,  as  he  passes  on,  pointing  to  the 
sugar-cane  as  ^mblemiatio  of  the  extensive  region  of  Louisiana 
acquired  by  his  wisdom  and  policy.  Then  quickly  follows  the 
silver-tongued  Richard  Henry  Lee,  exhibiting  the  resolution 
declaratory  of  Independence,  and  pointing  to  numberless  in- 
stances of  devotion  to  the  public  good,  any  one  of  which  would 
eternize  a  name.  Then  appears  that  pure  patriot  and  good 
man,  James  Monroe,  his  garments  stained  with  youthful  blood 
shed  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine ;  in  his  hand  the  orange, 
emblematic  of  Florida,  and  pointing  to  a  long  career  of  valu- 
able public  service.     Next  follows  Peyton  Randolph  with  the 
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mace  borne  before  him,  emblematic  of  the  first  President  of 
Ijie  glorions  Continental  Congress,  and  by  his  side  walks  fall 
of  all  personal  accomplishments,  Edmund  Randolph  bearing' 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  in  part  the  emanation 
of  his  own  great  mind  and  of  his  patriotic  kbors.  Then  haye 
we  George  Wythe  with  the  "  The  Just"  inscribed  upon  his 
escutcheon,  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  jurist,  legislator,  states- 
man.  Then  too  we  have  John  Marshall  the  great  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  William  Mnnford,  author  of  the  best  translation  of 
Homer's  Iliad ;  and  then,  rising  in  quick  succession,  not  t>o 
sear  our  eye-balls  as  did  Banquo's  endless  issue  those  of 
Macbeth,  but  as  the  honored  sons  of  our  common  mother, 
John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  William 
B.  Giles,  Spencer  Roane,  the  Lees,  the  Nelsons,  the  Pages, 
the  Harrisons,  the  Carters,  the  Nicholases,  the  Ta2?ewell8,  the 
Tuckers,  the  Masons,  the  Braxtons,  the  Grymers,  the  Lyonses, 
the  Prestons,  and  a  numerous  host  of  eminent  jurists,  coun^^ 
sellers  and  statesmen— each  distinguished  for  some  great 
quality,  and  many  of  them  master  workmen,  who  gave  aid  in 
building  up  the  fabric  of  government,  state  and  federal,  and 
shaping  that  system  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  which  has 
borne  America  through  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  placed 
her  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  Independence  in  compan- 
ionship with  the  most  powerful  nations  of  earth. 

If  her  catalogue  closed  with  the  names  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  dead  generations,  might  not  William  and  Mary  take 
her  place  among  her  sister  Universities  proudly  and  rights 
fully  ?  But  her  catalogue  bears  on  it  the  names  of  living 
men  who  add  to  her  renown.  In  the  various  pursuits  of  life 
they  perform  well  their  several  parts.  The  pulpit  from  which 
are  uttered  those  great  truths  so  essential  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, resounds  with  their  eloquence,  while  on  the  bench  of 
Justice,  at  the  legal  forum,  in  the  state  legislature,  in  the  na- 
tional councils,  in  the  active  marts  of  commerce,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  in  the  tented  camp,  their  names  are 
honored,  their  attainments  respected,  and  their  opinions  and 
examples  quoted  and  followed.  Other  states  are  proud  of  her 
sons — Maryland  and  Kentucky,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  have 
elevated  them  from  time  to  time,  to  their  highest  posts  of 
trust  and  honor ;  and  presidents  and  senators  have  called  them 
to  high  and  elevated  stations  at  home  and  abroad.  On  this 
day  wherever  they  may  be,  I  salute  them  in  the  name  of 
their  ancient  college  ;  I  greet  them  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni 
here  present  as  brothers.     What  though  her  buildings  be  in 
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aahee  ?  What  thoofh  her  library,  oontaining  idie  ooUeoted 
treasures  of  philosophy  from  the  time  when  the  aged  seers  of 
the  old  East  began  to  note  the  revolution  of  the  stars'  and  to 
give  them  their  names,  down  to  the  present  age  when,  with 
mathamatical  precision,  the  philosopher  in  his  oloset  marks 
oat  on  the  map  of  the  heavens  the  spot  whereon  a  new  world 
should  be,  and  straightway  the  telescope  discovers  it  ?  What 
though  she  mourns,  like  the  stricken  heart,  over  the  loss  of  her 
laboratory  where  her  learned  professors  daily  exhibited  to  the 
wondering  eyes  of  the  children  of  science,  those  affinities  and 
dislikes  existing  in  nature,  which,  by  their  active  operations 
hold  the  universe  together  and  preserve  its  harmony  ?  Can 
our  affection  for  our  mourning  mother  ever  die  ?  How  vividly 
still  is  impressed  upon  our  memories  the  efforts  so  unremit- 
tingly made  by  her  talented  professors  to  imbue  our  minds 
with  the  high  trutiis  of  scienoe,  and  to  impress  upon  our  hearts 
the  living  doctrines  of  morals  emd  religion.  How  busy  is 
memory  with  us  on  such  an  occasion  as  this !  Those  old  halls, 
now,  alas !  in  ruins,  that  have  so  often  heard  the  tramp  of  our 
footsteps  when  life  was  young — ^those  lecture-rooms  now 
buried  in  ashes,  where  our  responses  were  uttered  ofttimes  so 
imperfectly — that  ancient  chapel  now  turned  to  dust,  in  which 
we  knelt  in  morning  prayer — that  belfry  now  up  longer  rising 
graoefuUy  in  air,  which  daily  summoned  us  to  our  tasks — 
the  forms  of  the  venerable  men  who  had  charge  of  us  as  our 
second  parents — all,  all  have  gone  from  scenes  of  earth,  but 
they  live  in  the  depths  of  our  memories.  The  faithful  mas<> 
ters  and  professors  of  the  day,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  have 
first  passed  away,  and  but  few  members  of  their  classes  sur- 
vive them :  yet  Ihey  live  in  the  good  they  performed  while 
with  us,  and  have  gone  to  their  rest  followed  by  honors  and 
praise,  and  blessing. 

WUliara  and  Mary  makes  no  boast  of  the  mere  numbers  that 
have  attended  her  lectures.  In  this  respect  she  gives  ready 
precedence  to  other  institutions.  I  have  heard  it  estimated^ 
that,  exclusive  of  her  grammar-school,  the  number  of  her  ma- 
triculates, averaging  them  through  all  the  years  of  her  exist- 
ence, did  not  exceed  sixty  ;  and  yet  she  modestly,  but  firmly 
throws  down  the  gage  to  any  other  institution  in  the  country, 
for  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  great  names  that  may  be 
found  on  their  respective  catalogues — ^names  of  illustrious 
men, — names  that  can  never  die.  Of  the  number  of  sands 
upon  the  shore  of  time,  she  boasts  not,  but  of  those  rare  and 
preeious  gems,  which  have  been  gathered  from  their  midsti 
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and  which  shine  and  will  shine  forever  on  her  illumined  hrow 
It  was. often  the  remark  of  Bishop  Johns,  now  an  honored  gov- 
ernor and  visitor,  when  he  presided  over  the  institution  with 
so  much  advantage  and  success,  that  he  desired  no  great  num- 
hers  in  the  leoture-rooms,  but  rather  comparatively  a  few,  so 
that  each  might  be  benefited  by  a  more  thorough  superintend- 
ence. 

This  declaration  corresponds  with  the  language  used  by  the 
faculty,  in  1768,  during  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hor- 
Tocks,  in  a  memorial  to  the  visitors,  for  the  better  government 
of  the  college :  "  The  flourishing  state  of  a  college,"  they  said, 
"  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  wild  and  uncultiva- 
ted, but  purely  by  the  number  of  competent  scholars,  and 
well-behaved  gentlemen,  which  are  sent  by  any  seminary  into 
the  larger  society,  where  they  rise  to  display  improved  talent 
for  their  own  benefit  and  the  public  emolument."  Let  those 
wise  and  sound  reflections  govern  the  conduct  of  her  present 
enlightened  faculty,  and  they,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
gloom  of  the  present  moment,  may  count  their  jewels  as 
their  predecessors  have  done  before  them. 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged — and  who  or  what  in  this 
world  can  escape  censure  or  objection  ? — that  the  government  of 
the  college  had  been  hurtful  and  injurious  to  youth.  Even 
at  the  moment  that  she  was  sending  out  into  society  a  large 
number  of  refined  and  cultivated  minds,  to  sustain,  by  both 
precept  and  example,  the  great  fabric  of  Christianity,  because 
some  one,  or  at  most  two  of  her  distinguished  sons,  espoused 
the  doctrines  of  Unitarianism,  she  was  in  some  quarters  de- 
nounced, notwithstanding  her  faculty  was  chiefly  composed 
of  distinguished  divines,  and  was  presided  over  by  James 
Madison,  the  eminent  president  of  the  college,  and  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Virginia,  as  promulgating  heretical  doctrines, 
and  elevating,  after  the  manner  of  Paris  in  the  wild  outbursts 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  goddess  of  Reason  to  the  throne 
of  the  universe.  I  take  leave  to  say,  not  only  upon  the 
strength  of  my  term  of  serviee,  as  one  of  her  visitors,  for  forty- 
four  years,  but  as  one  of  her  students,  that  no  licentiousness 
of  opinion  or  belief,  can  have  been  justly  ascribed  to  her  at 
any  period  of  her  existence.  It  is  also  proper  to  say,  that, 
while  she  has  taught  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
derived  her  lectures  from  the  purest  sources  of  the  moral  law, 
she  has  done  so  in  no  spirit  of  sectarianism.  A  common 
shrine  is  established  at  which  all,  of  whatever  sect,  may  wor- 
ship without  question  or  restraint.     So   was  it  in  the  oldea 
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time,  and  so  it  is  now.  The  goveinment  is  in  fttet  parental. 
No  ontbarst  of  paaeion-^-no  violent  and  ofttimes  rairii  and  hasty 
proeeeding — disgraces  the  conduct  of  the  professors.  The  phi- 
losophy which  has  prevailed  in  the  leotare-room,  has  prevailed 
in  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  youths.  It  has  been 
mild,  gentle,  and  reproving,  but  at  the  same  time  decided  and 
corrective.  The  college  has  experienced  its  disturbances  in 
the  course  of  years,  but  in  this  it  has  in  no  way  differed  from 
other  institutions  o{  learning.  All  others  have  had  their  day 
of  severe  trial ;  and  it  is  in  no  way  to  be  wondered  at  that 
William  and  Hary  should  have  had  hers ;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  hers  have  approximated,  at  any  time,  in  in- 
tensity to  those  which  have  prevailed  elsewhere.  To  all  such 
objections  we  have  but  to  advert  to  the  results  of  which  1 
have  already  spoken.  The  government  of  that  institution 
must  be  rij^t,  which  has  borne  such  precious  fruits. 

I  have  said,  that,  in  locating  the  institution  in  the  middle 
plantations,  the  Legislature  manifested,  at  the  time,  true  wis- 
dom. What  was  true  then,  may  be  r^^rded  as  equally  so 
now.  Centrality  to  population  properly  entered  into  the  esti* 
mate  of  advantages,  in  1692-^93.  At  tiiis  day  no  man  would  be 
at  the  trouble  of  fiiMling  a  centre  for  a  given  area  of  territory, 
with  a  view  of  accommodating  the  inhabitants  of  that  par* 
tieular  area,  by  the  erection  of  a  capitol  or  of  a  university. 
The  age  of  steam  has  produced  a  vast  change  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Distance  is  almost  annihilated.  What  requir* 
ed  a  journey  of  tedious  weeks  and  months,  is  now  acoom* 
plished  in  a  few  days  or  hours.  Trayeliers  from  Boston  or 
New-Orleans  meet  each  in  Williamsburg  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day ;  from  New- York,  a  day  and  a  few  hours  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  ;  from  Philadelphia,  a  few  hours 
in  the  afternoon  and  ensuing  morning ;  from  Baltimore,  the 
traveller  upon  awaking  from  a  quiet  sleep  almost  looks  down 
the  main  street  of  the  old  city,  while  from  the  distant  AUegha- 
nies,  a  day  and  a  half  finds  him,  if  he  be  a  student,  about  to 
enter  the  president's  house  in  order  to  matriculate. 

The  great  consideration  which  should  govern  the  question 
of  locality,  is  salubrity,  and  in  this  respect  Williamsburg,  dur- 
ing the  oc^ege  course,  may  fairly  challenge  a  comparison  witii 
any  other  city  in  the  Union.  Compute  the  number  of  stu- 
dents which  have  been  gathered  here  during  the  last  fifty 
yearn,  and  let  the  bilis  of  mortality  proclaim  the  result  Con- 
sult the  coltege  catalogue  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  and 
attend  the  roU^oall  at  the  close.     Is  there  an  absentee  who 
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lliis  baen  atriofcea  down  by  eliiniitio  dweata  ?  What  is  hbB 
same  and  wbenos  did  he  oome?  Wbeve  are  to  ba  feund  ike 
laoamorials  of  the  dead  ?  la  what  spot  of  earth  do  they  sleep 
their  last  sleep  ?  Aocideuts  which  happen  everywhere  may 
jMkve  sometimes  oooarred  here;  bat  I  doubt  very  muok 
whether,  i&  all  that  course  of  time,  a  single  young  naan  has 
perished  by  disease  inoident  to  the  climate  and  originating 
here.  The  oitv  has  been  remarkably  exempt  from  epidemics 
"Ereu  the  cholera,  which  traversed  the  whole  country  fioom 
north  to  sooth  and  from  east  to  west,  scattering  pestilence 
and  (kath  from  its  sooty  wing,  visited  not  this  old  city.  I 
lay  the  more  stress  on  this,  because  of  the  prevalence  at  a 
distance  of  a  somewhat  opposite  opinion. 

Is  there  nothing  in  favor  of  this  locality  in  die  associations 
which  cLuster  all  around  it  ?  Can  the  young  heart  maiataiift 
a  quiet  pulse  in  wandering  amid  the  ruins  which  tell  of  a  ^o* 
rious  past,  and  everywhere  meet  his  eye?  Will  he  not  gather 
from  the  very  fragments,  which  lie  scattered  over  the  earth  at 
Jamestown,  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten^ — ^iaspiring  him 
with  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  great  battle  of  life  ? 
Will  not  those  fragments  tell  him  a  tale  of  hardship  and  su£- 
fering  on  the  part  of  the  early  settlers,  unequalled  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  his  raee,  and  of  an  ultimate  triumphant  conclusioB, 
more  grand  in  its  vesults  than  fancy  ever  sketched,  or  poet, 
in  rapt  imagination,  ever  song  ?  Will  not  that  broken  stee- 
ple, reared  centuries  ago,  in  honor  of  the  living  Qtxi,  preaeh 
to  him  like  an  aged  minister,  and  impress  upon  his  heart  iim 
all-governing  truth,  that,  without  Divine  assistance,  nothing 
great  and  nothing  good  can  ever  be  aeoomplished  ?  Does  he 
seek  inoitives  to  an  ardent  and  burning  patriotism  ?  let  him 
visit  the  ruins  of  the  old  Capitol,  and  ponder  there  until  his 
heart  expands  and  his  lips  give  utterance  to  that  exclamation 
which  aroused  a  continent  from  its  slumbers.  Let  him  dien 
find  his  way  to  the  old  Apollo,  and  mix  with  the  noble  spir* 
its  in  their  deep  delib^rationB  on  the  great  crisis  that  had 
arisen. 

Those  who  assembled  tiiere  were,  for  the  most  part,  his 
elder  broUiers— *-sons  of  the  same  alnui  mater.  After  this,  ha 
will,  in  fancy,  aceompaay  his  fellow-students  of  another  day, 
to  the  palace  of  the  royal  governor,  with  settled  purpose,  to 
recover  the  arms  provided  for  the  public  defence,  which  had 
been  improperly  remorved,  and  to  restore  tiiem  to  their  rightful 
place  in  that  octagon  building  in  the  centre  of  the  publie 
square.      In   a   few  hours  tkereafiter,  he  will    find  himself 
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orar  tiia  entrnanhmfiitt  «t  Y«rktoiirti,  b^ttd 
irliioh  &iti0h  power  made  its  last  vetraat  T«ll  me  not  tfaalt 
Aeie  mHUomls  of  the  mighty  past  are  mnte  and  voioelesa. 
Thajr  speak  more  eloqueotly  than  the  Ronaa  A.thaman  of  old, 
be£)re  the  amate  ar  aeeeoibly  of  the  people.  They  tell  cf 
past  glory,  and  are  the  oraales  that  wireil  the  fat«re.  Sinking 
deep  into  the  you4Mal  heart,  they  inspire  it  wilh  lolty  deairea, 
"  whaok  make  ambition  virtue." 

Suoh,  as  feebly  re^HWsented,  has  William  and  Mary  been  in 
the  past  The  oldest,  save  one,  of  aU  the  litemry  instituiii<mB 
of  the  United  States,  she  has  oontribnted  har  full  shave  to  the 
pvhtao  enlightenment— -flhe  has  made  her  mark  en  the  tablets 
af  history,  whioh  neidter  fire  oan  oonanine,  nor  diost  ar  ashaa 
oan  obs<»nre.  Twice  now  has  her  genius  been  driven  by  orud 
iamea  fiwm  ediiiees  eveeted  for  her  abode.  On  thie  day  when 
she  completes  the  166th  year  fipam  the  day  of  her  foondatioB, 
she*  is  banished  from  her  aaeient  temple*— that  temple  is  in 
rains.  She  is  not,  howerer,  without  a  refuge  and  a  home.  She 
-finds  it  in  her  charter,  no  forfeiture  of  whiioh  has  beiallen  her. 
The  law  has  given  her  a  iooal  habitation,  and  new  temples  in 
her  name  will  arise  for  the  abode  of  the  arts  and  eoianoes,  as 
worthy  and  as  beantifal  as  timse  whioh  have  passed  away. 


AM.  DI.-JI'HE  FEDBKAl  CONSriTUTIOS  FOfiMEBLY  AMD  NOW, 

IS    THE    CONSTITUTION   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES   NOW   WHAT   IT 
WAS    WHEN    IT   WAS    FIRST    ADOPTED? 

[Tbe  foUowiBg  ptfer,  Ifom  tlM  pea  of  #n*  of  1ib«  sblwi  jnriito  of  4he  Soath, 
i»  oomtribiit«d  by  him  to  ihe  p«ge»  of  tbe  Bcruw,  ittd  %m  liaatoa  to  gi¥«  it  mi 

Iif  the  disoussbn  of  this  question,  it  is  not  neeessary  ta 
take  notiee  of  the  few  amendments  made  to  the  Constitution 
in  the  mode  aothonned  by  the  Oonstitution  itself.  With 
these,  ail  er  most  men  are  acquainted,  who  know  mooh  of  the 
Constitution.  Tlfes  question  is  intended  to  exoite  suoh  inquiry 
wnong  the  people  as  will  enable  them  to  make  an  intelligent 
answer.  To  do  this,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  must 
axamtne  and  asoertain  what  the  Constitution  and  its  obtiga** 
tians  once  umversally  acknowledged— have  been,  and  oom- 
pare  these  with  the  denial  of  its  olaims,  and  the  repodiatiea 
of  them  made  now  in  UMmy  of  the  States.  Ohoiee  provisiona 
only  of  the  Constitution  are  in  force  in  some  of  the  States ; 
ssleetsd  upon  the  belief  of  thoss  who  aeknowledge  tiieir  au- 
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thoiity,  that  exclusive  obedienoe  to  euoh  proTuicHie  is  move 
benefioial  to  their  interests  than  tke  wliole  Coostitation  would 
be.  As  a  oonsoqaenoe  of  these  lawless  changes,  the  Constip 
tution  is  not  practically  now,  in  some  of  the  States,  what  it 
has  been  ;  and  if  saoh  changes  should  be  tolerated,  it  will  be 
different  hereafter  from  what  it  now  is.  We  stigmatize  tbem 
as  lawless,  because  they  have  not  been  made  in  the  mode  pre* 
scribed  by  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Coustttution 
itself,  and  without  which  the  other  parts  of  it  would  have 
been  rejected,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  one  «  failure.  The 
people  of  no  State  would  have  agreed  to  give  discretionary 
power  to  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  a  majority  of  the  people  of  a  majority  of  the  States, 
to  make  changes  in  the  Constitution.  The  people  of  eaoh 
State  for  themselves,  ratified  the  Constitution,  which,  acoofd- 
iitg  to  its  own  terms  could  acquire  no  validity  in  any  without 
such  ratification.  The  ratification  of  it  by  all  the  States  ex* 
oept  one,  could  have  given  it  no  authority  in  the  State  withp 
holding  her  assent  While  the  Constitution,  as  formed  origi- 
nally, had  no  validity  in  any  State  without  a  separate  ratifi- 
cation by  the  people  of  the  State,  amendments  may  become 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  if  proposed  according  to  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  5th  article  thereof,  and  ratified  afterward, 
as  the  same  article  requires,  by  the  legislatures  or  conven- 
tions of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States.  Obedience  to  the 
article  would  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  made 
and  prevent  sectional  amendments.  Convinced  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  this  article,  as  a  barrier  against  such  amendments, 
the  notorious  New  York  Senator  has  conceived  a  project  for 
its  overthrow,  and  published  it  for  iixe  edification  of  his  fol- 
lowers. His  edict  is  a  command  to  them  to  disregard  the 
eonstituttonal  mode  of  making  amendments,  as  soon  as  his 
party,  the  Black  Republicans,  shall  have  a  President  and  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  Congress  of  their  own  political  £aith, 
and  adopt  such  amendments  as  they  desire  by  conventions  in 
a  majority  of  the  States.  No  one  can  doubt  the  object  of 
amendments  to  be  made  thus.  The  removal  from  office  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would 
be  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  success  of  this  dariog 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the  higher  law  of  its  prinoi* 
pcd  professor,  the  source  of  which  is  in  his  own  selfish  pride 
and  ambition,  and  proclaimed  and  supported  by  him  ior  his 
own  aggrandizement 

Amendments  thus  foisted,  in  effect,  in  the  Cqnstitatiim 
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wonld  be  as  ample  cause  for  the  destraetion  of  it,  and  of  the 
Union  founded  on  it,  as  a  failnre  of  nine  States,  at  leasts  to  rat- 
ify the  Constitntion,  as  it  was  proposed  by  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, would  have  been  to  make  that  instrument  a  nullity  and 
prevent  the  establishment  of  the  Union.  We  are  left  to  oon- 
jeottire  what  the  details  would  >>e  of  these  lawless  measures 
not  called  revolutionary,  as  they  should  be,  bat  fraudnlently 
dis^ised  by  the  name  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

One  would,  we  must  presume,  declare  the  oflSoes  of  all  the 
federal  judges  vacant,  so  that  they  rpight  be  occupied  by 
members  of  the  higher  law  party.  As  there  is  no  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  unless  it  be  exercised  in  a  mode  pre- 
scribed by  that  instrument,  anything  called  an  amendment 
adopted  in  any  other  mode,  would  be  as  destitute  of  authority 
as  if  the  constitution  were  unchangeable  according  to  its 
terms.  The  constitution  of  a  State  is  made  by  a  single  com- 
munity in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  majority 
of  her  people.  This  sovereign  power  will  continue  to  exist 
in  whoever  may  be  the  members  at  any  time  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  constitution  the  majority  may  establish  now, 
they  may  annul  or  change  in  future.  But  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by  each  State  separately, 
the  people  of  each  ratifying  or  rejecting  it  according  to  the 
will  of  the  people  without  consultation  with  the  citizens  of 
any  other  State,  no  State  being  bound  by  the  ratification  of 
it  by  any  or  all  ihe  other  States.  A  part  of  the  Constitution, 
established  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  authorizes  amendments  in  the  modes  expressly  speci- 
fied, and  therefore  impliedly  prohibits  any  in  any  other  mode. 

Great  as  have  been  the  aggressions  heretofore  c  )mmitted  by 
some  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  upon  those  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  they  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  such 
as  must  unavoidably  follow  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution 
wich  the  New  York  Senator  has  threatened,  and  will  be  ao* 
eomplished,  if  he  should  succeed  in  the  traitorous  purpose  he 
has  publicly  avowed.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  have  been  almost  constant- 
ly annoyed  and  vexed  by  inflammatory  appeals  which  tend,  if 
they  were  not  designed,  to  render  their  slaves  discontented,  if 
•  not  to  excite  them  to  insurrection.  Slaves  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  fly  annually  from 
their  owners,  from  plenty  and  comfort,  to  find  starvation  often, 
and  want  and  misery  generally,  among  those  who  encourage 
tlieir  flight,  and  frequently  accompany  and  lead  it.     Owners 
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ef  snob  property,  ia  pcuRgmt  of  it  wilt  tba  attthosity  of  ibm 
Constitution  und  the  laws,  are  generally  resitted  by  violenoe^ 
and  one  master  wm  murdered  by  a  oombinatioa  of  felons  too 
powerful  to  be  overcome  I^  the  federal  officeis,  wbo  wave 
idiarg^  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effeot  the  fiigitive  dsLv^ 
law,  and  reatiMriag  property  to  its  lawful  owners.  The  perpe- 
trators of  these  high  orimes  were  subjected  to  no  paniahment. 
In  the  exercise  of  power  usurped  by  Black  fiepublioans,  in 
one  legislature  a  judge  of  a  state  court  was  reuoYsd  from  tinAt 
office  for  the  discharge  of  his  doty  as  a  commissioner  of  tUa 
United  Statesi,  in  restoring  a  fugitive  slave  to  his  owner,  and 
the  last  fugitive  of  this  description,  taken  from  Boston,  wbh 
reoovBred,  as  may  be  asserted' without  exaggeration,  at  the 
head  <»f  an  army. 

The  constitutional  right  of.  a  slaveholder  to  use  his  siave  and 
enjoy  his  services  as  an  attendant,  while  he  travels  or  sojouras 
in  a  free  State,  is  abandoned  now  by  nearly  all  man.  The 
right  of  a  slan^eholder  to  move  his  slaves  from  one  slaveholdii^ 
State  to  another  of  the  same  class,  has  been  violated,  and  1^  a 
decision,  too  of  a  court  of  record  of  Uaue  State  of  New- York,  sit^ 
ting  in  the  city  of  New- York,  to  whose  prosperity,  wealth,  and 
greatness,  the  slaveholding  States  have  contributed  so  omcdi. 
Mr.  LemmoUf  a  citizen  of  Virginia^  determined  to  move  frooi 
that  State  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  diartered  a  vessel  to 
taranapoft  his  slaves  from  Norfolk  to  the  city  of  New- York, 
where  he  intended  to  charter  another  vessel  to  carry  them  to 
some  port  in  Texas.  They  were  landed  at  the  city  of  New- 
York^  and  while  their  master  was  employed  in  obtaining  a 
vessel  bound  lor  a  port  in  Texas,  to  receive  his  slaves  on  board 
as  passengers,  they  were  seised  by  abolitionists,  who  asserted 
ikkm  freedom  upon  the  ground  they  had  been  brought  by  their 
owner  into  a  free  State,  or  on  some  unknewn  principle  of  the 
higher  law.  Lemmon  appealed  to  the  supposed  justice  of  a 
court  which  he  presumed  wmild  administer  the  supreme  law 
of  the  United  States.  The  result  added  the  sanction  of  the 
court  to  the  lawless  act  of  lawless  men.  The  judgment  wae 
in  favor  of  the  claim  to  freedom  upon  the  ground  they  had  beea 
lauded  in  the  free  State  where  they  vrefo  seized.  Before  an 
Ibppeal  could  be  taken  from  that  most  extraordinary  judgmenti 
the  slaves  were  hurried  away  upon  what  the  abolitionists  and  , 
free-soilers  exultingly  call  an  '^  underground  railway,"  and 
jplaced  where  the  owner  cannot  reoover  them,  if  the  judgment 
m  their  favor  should  be  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States^  as  it  uiMiuestinnably  must  be  if  the  existing 
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judgment  can  reach  the  court,  and  be  finally  decided  there  be- 
fore the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  shall  have  undergone  the 
Seward  reformation.  The  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  slaves 
must  be  acted  upon  and  affirmed  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
State  of  New«York  before  it  can  be  removed  by  appeal  into 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Years  have  elapsed 
since  the  original  judgment  was  rendered,  and  how  many 
more  will  pass  away  before  the  final  action  of  the  highest 
tribunal  of  New  York,  no  one  can  foresee.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  authorizes  slavery  in  States,  and  protects 
it  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  property  in  slaves  as  there  is 
in  a  bale  of  goods.  The  right  to  import  slaves  from  abroad 
was  once  a  constitutional  one,  and  continued  to  be  so  till 
1808,  when  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  pursuance  %f  au- 
thority given  by  the  Constitution,  took  effect.  A  constitutional 
right  cannot  be  annulled  by  an  act  of  Congress,  if  the  act  be 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  foreign  slave-trade  was  discretionary.  It  was 
not  more  competent  for  Congress  to  exercise  the  power  than  it 
would  have  been  to  omit  or  refuse  to  exercise  it.  If  Congress 
had  not  prohibited  the  trade,  it  might  be  carried  on  now,  as 
lawfully  as  it  was  before  the  enactment  of  the  prohibition. 
The  slaves  might  be  imported  into  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  might  be  in  a  State  of  the  Union  which  had 
prohibited  slavery.  Slaves  were  held  in  each  of  the  States  by 
which  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  as  a  change  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  a  State  can  make  no  change  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  an  importer  of 
foreign  slaves  would  exist  still  to  land  his  slaves  in  any  port 
of  the  United  States-win  one  in  a  free  State,  after  it  had  by  its 
authority  prohibited  slavery  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The 
constitutional  right  of  the  importer  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
unquestionably  to  travel  with  his  slaves  over  the  territory  of 
any  free  State  on  his  way  to  market  in  the  slaveholding  States. 
The  right  of  way  in  such  State  thus  temporarily  used,  would 
not  be  in  conflict  with  the  State's  act  of  emancipation  and  anti- 
davery  laws  intended  to  prevent  a  slave  from  having  a  domi- 
cil  or  settlement  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The 
right  of  a  slaveholder  to  travel  with  his  body-servant  who  is  a 
slave  or  the  nurse  of  his  children,  who  accompany  him,  in  a  free 
State,  is  founded  upon  the  same  constitutional  principle.  If  a 
slaveholding  State  were,  by  a  change  in  her  constitution  and 
laws,  to  prohibit  contracts,  by  which  white  minors  are  bound 
to  serve  masters  for  a  term  of  years,  who  would  pretend  that 
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an  apprentice  from  a  free  State,  travelling  with  his  master  or 
arrested  as  a  fugitive  in  aslaveholdingState,  where  such  a  law 
existed,  would  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  from  his  contract, 
which  was  valid  in  the  State  where  it  was  made,  and  where 
both  master  and  servant  lived  ? 

The  constitutional  right  of  masters  in  moving  from  one 
slaveholding  State  to  another  of  the  same  class,  to  pass  over 
the  territory  of  free  States,  is  clear  and  perfect,  as  was  the 
right  of  the  importers  of  slaves  before  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Congress  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave-trade,  to  land  their 
slaves  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  which  was  in  a  free 
State,  and  travel  with  them  thence  over  territories  of  free 
States  on  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the  South.  Yet,  for  the 
exerci|e  of  this  obviously  constitutional  right  by  Lemmon,  a 
judgment  was  rendered  of  forfeiture,  in  effect,  of  his  property 
in  his  slaves.  The  seizure  of  the  slaves  was  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  in  a  port  of  the  United  States.  All 
the  ports  in  the  several  States  are  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Although  slaveholders  have  not  recently  recovered  many 
fugitive  slaves,  or  brought  back  many  servants  belonging  to 
them,  who  had  accompanied  them  in  their  travels  in  free 
States,  yet  masters  before  this  year  have  not  been  exposed  by 
the  laws  of  any  free  State  to  the  de^nger  of  losing  for  a  long 
term  of  years  their  own  liberty  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  their 
property  in  such  slaves.  How  can  the  Union  endure  much 
longer  with  a  law  in  the  free  States  like  the  one  recently  en- 
acted in  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  prescribes  imprison- 
ment in  her  penitentiary  for  ten  years  as  the  penalty  which 
would  be  incurred  by  any  owner  who  may  be  found  in  that 
honest  and  enlightened  State  with  his  *own  slave  in  his  own 
•possession,  and  a  slave,  too,  it  might  be,  who  had  just  been  re- 
covered by  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  whom  the  master  might  be  taking  as  rap- 
idly as  steam-cars  could  convey  them,  when  he  may  be  ar- 
rested, to  his  own  country?  The  omnipotent  legislature  of 
Michigan  undertakes  by  this  law  to  make  such  slaves  free- 
men !  Michigan  has  thus  trampled  upon  the  Constitution  and 
perverted  her  legislative  power  by  the  substitution  of  a  master, 
the  lawful  owner  of  property  in  his  slave,  as  a  fit  subject  of 
punishment  for  such  of  her  own  people  as  have  encouraged 
slaves  to  fly  to  that  State,  by  their  lawless,  fanatical,  and  dis- 
honored practices  ! !  It  seems  this  example  of  Michigan  was 
thought  worthy  of  imitation  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
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legnlfttnre  of  New^Tork,  m  well  as  aoine  members  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Massachnsetts.  The  bills  introduced  in 
diese  bodies  to  which  we  refer,  we  have  not  seen,  end  cannot 
state  the  details  of  either.  We  believe  from  what  we  have 
heard  that  each  bill  provided  rooms  and  support  for  a  term  of 
years  in  their  penitentiaries,  for  masters  who  vexed  their  fugi- 
tive slaves  by  pursuit.  In  the  first-mentioned  State,  the  bill, 
it  is  said,  was  materially  modified  and  afterward  passed,  with 
provisions  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  The  bill  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  one  or  two  votes.  Property  in  debts  due  to 
creditors  in  these  three  States,  or  any  other  State,  is  not  more 
dearly  recognized  and  protected  by  the  Constitution  than 
property  in  slaves.  If  it  be  just  and  constitutional  for  a  free 
State  to  make  it  a  penitentiary  offence  for  a  slaveholder  to 
pursue  his  fugitive  slave  with  the  purpose  of  recovering  his 
property  in  him,  it  would  be  equally  just  and  lawful  for  Ala- 
oama  or  any  other  slaveholding  State  to  provide  a  similar  pun- 
ishment for  any  creditor  from  a  free  State  who  may  come  into 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  slaveholding  State,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering his  property  in  the  debts  due  to  him  there.  How 
would  such  a  retaliatory  law  be  relished  by  those  who  have 
furnished  or  approve  of  the  precedent  for  it  ? 

There  could  be  no  stronger ^roof  of  bitter  hostility  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  contempt  for  it«  au- 
thority and  for  the  supreme  law  of  the  whole  land,  than  has 
been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  A  person 
who  had  been  convicted  before  the  District  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  Wisconsin,  of  a  violation  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  sentenced  to  the  lawful  penalty  for  his  offence,  was 
brought  before  that  court,  by  the  exercise  of  power  it  had 
usurped,  and  discharged  from  the  constitutional  custody  of 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States.  As  no  appeal  lies  from 
a  judgment  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  latter,  and  by  which  it  lawlessly 
interfered  with  the  judgment  of  the  former,  was  in  efi'eot 
seized  and  maintained  by  violence.  Obvious  as  was  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  Court  of  Wisconsin 
took  the  jurisdiction  it  asserted  and  exercised  in  the  case,  it 
did  so  upon  the  pretext  of  supporting  and  preserving  that  in- 
strument in  its  integrity,  and  declared  the  fugitive  slave*  law  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  unprecedented  action  of  the  State 
court  of  Wisoominy  ware  considered  and  decided  by  the  Suo 
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pmme  Court  of  the  Umted  StatM,  at  the  late  term  ikeveofy 
when  tke  oonstitatioDality  of  the  fugitiTe  sla^e  law  was  af- 
firmed by  the  nnanimouB  opinion  of  all  the  jadgda^  who 
decided  also  that  the  sopreme  eourt  of  WidOODsia  acted  with^ 
out  jurisdietion.  The  right  of  the  marahal  waa  reoogniaed^ 
too,  to  resist  snch  a  prooese  as  that  was,  by  which  the  Wiseon* 
ain  Coart  eomrnanded  him  to  take  the  prieoner  before  that 
oourt,  not  that  jiietioe  might  be  ^lene,  but  that  a  erknioal 
might  be  shielded  from  pumehment,  by  a  violation  of  the  Con* 
stittttion  of  the  United  States.  The  jodgmeat  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  eaa  do  no  harm  to  the  offender. 
He  has  been  set  at  large*  Where  is  he  now  ?  <^  Quies 
aabe  ?"  If  the  offender  oould  be  found  he  would  be  as  effect* 
ually  proteoted  by  a  lawless  and  fanatical  puUic  sentiment 
as  a  fugitive  slave  would  be.  With  all  these  proofr  in  our  pos-' 
session  of  the  irremediable  nature  of  the  flagrant  wrongs  thai 
we  sufier,  and  which  we  have  endured  so  long,  why  should 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  engage  in  angry  or  ex* 
citing  discussions  of  the  question,  whether  Kansas  has  the 
right  while  she  continues  to  be  a  territory,  to  refuse  to  afford 
appropriate  actions  in  &vor  of  maeters  to  recover  slaves  un* 
lawfully  withheld,  or  damages  for  their  detention  or  for  aa 
injury  to  them  ?  Such  diseussione  tend  to  alienate  us  firona 
each  other,  mod  thus  to  wed<en  ns.  Destitute  as  Kansas 
doubUess  is  of  lawful  power  to  withhold  remedies  to  reeovier 
property  in  slaves,  or  damages  for  injuries  done  to  them,  there 
is  a  lawless  power  there,  such  as  has  been  exeroised  in  sever- 
al of  the  free  States,  which,  if  reeorted  to,  can  as  eflfectualiy 
prevent  actual  redress  for  such  wrongs,  as  if  no  right  existed 
to  bring  suits  for  them  in  the  courts  of  the  territory.  There 
are  courts  in  that  territory  established  by  the  autiiority  of  the 
United  States,  and  judges  who  have  been  appointed  by  the 
same  authority.  Common  law  actions  lie  in  these  courts  for 
the  recovery  of  personal  prepay  of  any  kind,  or  damages  for 
any  injury  to  it.  Of  these  actions  the  owners  of  slaves  may 
avail  themselves.  They  have  an  equal  right  to  do  so  with  the 
owners  of  personal  property  of  any  other  kind.  From  any 
•judgment  of  a  court  in  the  territory  in  such  a  caee,  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Should  the 
territorial  legislature  prohibit,  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute, 
aetions  for  the  recovery  of  slaves,  or  damages  for  injuries  to 
them,  a  territorial  court  would,  most  probably,  maintain  the 
common,  proper  law  actions,  and  hold  the  prohibitory  act  un- 
constitutional and  void.  If  the  court  instructed  the  jury  otb- 
erwise,   and  in  favor  of  the  act,  upon  an  exeeption  ta  the 
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charge,  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would,  when 
it  obtained  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error, 
doubtless  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court,  and  de- 
termine such  a  prohibitory  act  to  be  unconstitutional.*  A 
statute  is  the  highest  authority  which  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  acknowledges  on  earth.t  Whenever  a  statute,  the 
highest  law  of  England,  gives  anything,  the  common  law  af- 
fords all  necessary  remedies.}  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  our  whole  land,  and  se- 
cures the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  and  con- 
sequently the  right  to  common  law  actions  for  their  protection. 
As  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  estab- 
lishes equality  among  the  States ;  each  State  existing  now, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  will  have 
the  same  right,  if  her  people  will  it,  to  have  slavery  as  one  of 
her  institutions,  that  belonged  to  the  thirteen  original  States. 
As  slaves  were  held  in  each  of  the  thirteen  States  when  the 
Constitution  wtis  adopted,  who  can  doubt  that  if  territory  had 
been  acquired  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  this  instrument,  that  the  right  of  any  slave- 
holder in  any  State  to  move  and  settle  his  slaves  in  such  ter- 
ritory, would  have  been  as  universally  acknowledged  as  the 
right  of  removal  of  personal  property  of  any  other  kind? 
No  amendment  prohibiting  this  has  been  made  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  no  change  in  the  laws  of  one  or  more  States  is 
entitled  tx)  the  effect  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tntion.  As  long  as  there  may  be  one  slaveholding  State  in 
the  Union,  the  right  of  slaveholders  in  such  State  to  move 
and  employ  their  slaves  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  unimpaired.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
any  slave  State  may  prohibit  slavery  by  a  change  of  their 
Constitution,  as  any  free  State  by  the  same  authority  may 
admit  and  protect  slavery  within  her  jurisdiction.  Without 
this  right  all  the  States  would  not  possess  the  equality  to 
which  they  are  constitutionally  entitled.  Nor  could  this 
equality  exist  unless  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  had  an 
equal  right  to  send  and  use  all  their  moveable  property  of 
every  kind  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States. 
Property   in  slaves,  recognized  as  property   by  the   supreme 

•  Storr  on  th«  Con^itution,  vol.  i.,  p.  1  6,  note  1.  Kent's  CommentariM,  rol.  i.,  lectare 
10,  pp.  3U  to  322  and  344.  Rawle  on  the  Oonslitution,  chapter  30,  pp.  248,  249,  2d0,  258,  259, 
aad  notes.    3  Wheaton't  Rep.,  212.    Robin'^on  v.  Campbell. 

t  BlacJutone'i  Comm.,  vol.  I.,  p.  183.    Law  Lib  ,  vul.  ix,p.  668.   Dwarria  on  Statutes,  p.  27. 

}  Law  Lib.,  vol.  ix,  page  662.    Dwarris  on  Statutes,  page  23. 
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law  of  the  whole  land,  is,  in  some  States,  worth  more,  mnoh 
more,  than  all  the  personal  property  in  some  free  States.  The 
States  would  not  be  eqnal  if  the  citizens  of  some  could  be 
prohibited  from  using  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  all 
their  personal  property,  most  of  which,  in  the  case  of  many 
individuals,  consists  of  slaves.  Any  organized  territory  of  the 
United  States  may  become  in  future  the  foundation  for  a  new 
State,  and  is  entitled  to  receive,  during  the  existence  of  its  ter- 
ritorial government,  every  ingredient  which  the  people,  when 
they  establish  a  State,  may  choose  to  make  an  element  of 
politiccd  power.  Slaves  constitute  a  part  of  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation in  Congress ;  and  in  this  aspect,  while  the  acts  of 
the  abolitionists  deprive  owners  of  their  property,  they  dimin- 
ish, also,  to  some  extent,  the  political  power  of  the  States  froai 
which  slaves  are  abducted.  The  constitutional  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  while  it  may  be  a 
territory,  has  been  established  by  an  able  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  As 
the  authority  for  the  exercise  of  this  right  is  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  complete  and  perfect,  and  needs  no  aid  from  an  act 
of  Congress.  In  the  source  of  the  right  is  seen  the  reason  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  by  Congress.  As  Congress  has 
no  power  to  annul  the  right,  and  cannot  mwike  it  more  perfect 
or  invest  it  with  greater  sanctity,  there  is  no  room  for  national 
legislation.  That  a  territorial  legislature  may  attempt  to  de« 
stro/  or  impair  the  value  of  the  right  by  lawless  acts,  is  no 
more  than  what  free  States  have  done  and  are  threatening  to 
do.  Territorial  judges,  whose  instructions  to  juries  may 
teach  them  to  render  verdicts  in  favor  of  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  power  vested  in  him.  There  is  no  such  restraint 
upon  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  a  State,  and  verdicts  accord- 
ing to  law  cannot  always  be  obtained  by  legal  instructions 
from  juries  who  deny  the  validity  of  the  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution intended  for  the  protection  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
would  refuse  to  follow  any  better  guides,  if  they  were  offered, 
than  their  own  uninstructed  judgments,  perverse  wills,  and 
fanatical  prejudices.  The  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States 
are  the  friends  of  the  Union  upon  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  have  borne  with  the  numerous  outrages  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  the  hope,  now  almost  extinct,  that  the 
operation  of  the  parts  of  the  only  bond  of  Union,  suspended 
by  the  fanaticism  of  lawless  people,  would  be  restored  by  the 
return  of  reason  and  patriotism.      The  election  of  a  Black 
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RepnUieait  President,  in  1860,  would  pirove  the  hope  to  he  a 
delation  ;  and  the  deolaration  of  war  whioh  the  great  leader 
ef  >  this  party  has  made  against  the  parts  of  the  Constitutioni 
indisp^[i8ahle  to  the  preservation  of  our  equality  and  righte 
would  justify,  before  the  inauguration,  a  coup  d*etcU  in  the 
oppressed  section,  to  prevent  her  subjection  to  the  dominion 
ojf  traitors  to  the  best  Constitution  whioh  has  ever  existed-* 
established  by  men  unequalled  for  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

KoTX. — ^The  case  to  which  we  have  referred  in  Wisconsin  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported by  the  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
seen  another  newspaper  statement  than  the  one  on  which  we  have  relied,  and  ac- 
eoiding  to  that,  one  Booth  was  arrested  in  that  State  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  for  a  violation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  ;  and  upon  his  applica- 
tion  to  the  Sa]»em6  Oourt  of  Wiseonsin  (br  the  writ  of  habeas  corpne,  it  was 
iisQed,  and  upon  the  retam  of  it  the  eourt  decided  it  had  final  jurisdiction 
within  the  State  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
power,  therefore,  to  forbid  them  to  be  executed  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin. 
The  priaoner  was  released  from  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  in  virtue  of  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  State,  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  This  judgment  that  court  attempted  to  protect  against  a  judi- 
cial review,  by  refusing  to  allow  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  was  prevented  by  the  existence 
of  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  State  court,  which  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  had  previously  obtained,  and  upon  whieh  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  unanimously  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Wisconsin  court 
upon  all  points,  including  the  unanimous  affirmation  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  The  State  legislature  has  since  adopted  a  series  of 
rssolnticHis  defjring  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  selected  by  a 
large  noajority,  as  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  the  lawyer  who 
aided  and  defended  Booth,  in  preferenoe  to  the  other  candidate,  who  was  for 
sustaining  the  law,  and  recognizing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
having  authority  in  Wisconsin.  According  to  either  statement  of  the  case,  the 
judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  was  a  glaring  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


'  ART.  IV.-TRADE  AND  PAHICS. 

We  onoe  passed  down  the  Mississippi,  landing  at  many 
pkoes  between  Cairo  and  New-Orleans.  We  never  were  so 
melancholy  in  onr  life,  either  before  or  since.  We  felt  all  the 
while  as  we  suppose  Noah's  dove  did  while  she  in  vain  search- 
ed for  a  dry  and  secure  resting-plaoe.  The  all-devouring  and 
resistless  river  had  made  its  inroads  first  on  this  side  then  on 
that,  now  depositing  alluvium  and  forming  new  lands,  soon  car 
ryiog  off  the  lands  which  it  had  formed,  occasionally  under- 
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miaiag  the  few  hills  that  adjoin  it  only  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
swallowing  them  up  in  its  resistless  torrent,  with  the  edifices 
perohanoe  erected  on  them.  Often  inflated  by  floods,  its 
waters  covered  for  many  miles  the  surrounding  country  on 
either  side,  destroyed  all  crops,  swept  off  houses  and  timber, 
flocks,  herds,  and  enclosures ;  sometimes  formed  new  channels 
and  deserted  its  old  ones  ;  and  had  once  erected  such  barriers 
to  its  own  course  that  its  refluent  waters  flowed  backward 
toward  its  head.  Its  banks,  continually  crumbling  in,  resem- 
bled those  of  a  ditch  in  sunken  ground.  All  around  us  was  a 
new  formation,  or  a  new  growth — nothing  looked  secure  or 
stationery.  The  wild,  ephemeral  cotton-wood  tree  alone  found 
time  to  attain,  by  its  hasty  growth,  considerable  size,  but  not 
to  attain  to  considerable  age.  All  was  new  around  us,  a 
'^  memento  mori,"  on  a  grand  scale,  that  continually  forced 
upon  memory  the  line  of  Horace, 

"  De  bemar  nos,  nostraqae  morti." 
To  make  the  scene  sadder,  as  we  descended  the  trees  were 
draped  with  gloomy  colored  moss,  and  stood  like  silent  sen- 
tinels or  attendant  mourners  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  woe. 
This  was  not  all.  **  In  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  depth  appears." 
Man  had  helped  the  river  to  heap  carses  on  the  land,  and  add 
darker  hues  to  the  landscape.  The  moral  prospect  that  sur- 
rounds you  is  as  hideous  8is  the  physical  one.  Trade  sweeps 
off*  in  its  current  whatever  the  river  has  spared,  and  conveys, 
with  all  the  force  and  speed  of  steam,  the  wealth,  the  skill, 
refinement,  edaoation,  and  population  of  the  valley  to  the 
great  centres  of  commerce,  in  America  and  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
poverty-stricken  region,  with  here  and  there  the  indifferent 
residence  of  a  planter  or  overseer,  flanked  by  rows  of  comfort- 
able negro-cabins.  These  cabins  are  the  only  things  that  per- 
suade us  that  human  life  is  endurable,  until  we  approach  the 
French  settlements  near  New-Orleans — where  Adam  Smith 
is  not  worshipped,  nor  free-trade  practised. 

Here  we  meet  with  a  simple,  contented  race,  who  adorn  the 
homes  which  they  love,  and  cultivate  the  domestic  virtues. 
If  not  so  great,  they  are  a  much  more  amiable  people,  than 
that  wire-grass  of  nations  mis-called  Anglo-Saxons,  a  restless, 
speculating,  roving,  filibustering,  rapacious  race,  who,  armed 
with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  in 
the  other,  are  conquering  or  insinuating  themselves  into  every 
terrestrial  paradise — ^to  convert  what  was  paradise  into  pande- 
monium. Yes,  a  land  where  trade  rules,  where  panics,  revul- 
sions and  famines,  prevail — where  starving  operatives  and  mis- 
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erable  paupers,  numbered  by  the  tnilHon,  are  lorded  over  by 
a  few  vulgar  parvenu  millionaires,  like  the  "  Troies  gaza  ran 
nantes  in  gargite" — is  a  pandemonium !  Such  is  England.  Such 
is  our  North  with  their  starving  operatives,  their  frequent  panics  ^  / 
and  their  paupers  ;  and  such  would  be  the  South,  too,  but  for  ^ 
negro  slavery,  which  checks  trade  and  gives  more  fixedness  and  . 
stability  to  property  and  to  society.  But  not  enough ;  there  is 
too  ranch  of  trade  and  speculation,  even  with  us.  It  is  painful 
to  see  how  rarely  lands  remain  for  four  generations  in  the  same 
blood.  Painful  to  reflect  on  the  misfortunes,  the  extravagan- 
ces, the  misplaced  credits  and  confidence,  and  various  other 
oaases,  that  have  driven  forth  the  former  inmates  of  our  old 
mansions  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  distant  lands.  Our  gratu- 
lations  with  the  present  occupants,  who  have  risen  in  the 
world  by  luck  or  labor,  by  merit  or  demerit,  for  "  some  rise  by 
sin  and  some  by  virtue  fall,"  do  not  compensate  and  balance 
our  sympathies  for  the  outcasts.  Independent  of  our  congratu- 
lations with  the  new  possessors,  and  our  sympathies  with  the 
former  ones,  we  are  oppressed  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
instability  and  insecurity,  like  one  standing  for  the  first  time 
on  the  illusory  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  The  great  object  in 
most  men's  liV^s  is  to  rear  up  a  respectable  family,  and  to  leave 
to  theTn  a  respectaUe  and  long-continued  maintenance.  Every 
living  man  longs  for  a  home  where  his  bones  shall  rest,  and 
where  his  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  shall 
revere  his  memory  and  guard  his  burial-place.  The  Romans 
consecrated  the  family  mansion,  or  home,  and  offered  daily 
sacrifices  to  their  ancestry,  the  Lares  and  Manes,  who  were 
supposed  to  invisibly  hover  about  it,  as  guardian  genii.  It 
was  a  beautiful  superstition,  and  must  have  ennobled  and  pu- 
rified those  who  believed  and  practised  it.  Who  would  not  be 
a  better  and  a  happier  being,  if  he  thought  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  his  father  and  his  sainted  mother,  were  tenderly 
watching  over  his  conduct,  and  guarding  him  from  harm. 

In  modern  society.  Trade,  the  god  Mammon  of  our  day,  has 
expelled  the  Manes  and  Penates,  and  the  new  possessor,  with 
no  fear  of  being  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  drives  thfe 
mthless  ploughshare  through  their  resting-places.  In  such 
society  there  can  be  little  of  happiness  or  contentment,  no  at- 
tachment to  home,  to  the  soil  and  to  country,  no  feelings  of 
ooQservatism ;  and  no  stability  in  men's  fortunes,  faith,  or 
opinions ;  and  hence  no  stability  in  government,  nor  in  govern* 
mental,  religious,  or  other  institutions.  Our  moral,  social, 
religious,  and  political  workl,  is  like  the  Mississippi  valley, 
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where  chaii|^  mlee  everythingt  and  is  tha  only  thing  that  ii6¥«r 
changes. 

It  is  time  to  look  about  us  for  a  renoedy  iar  a  state  of  things 
that  makes  all  mankind  restless,  insecure,  and  unhappy.  A 
state  of  things  growing  daily  worse ;  for  the  changes  of  for- 
tune, the  upe  and  downs  of  life,  bankruptcies,  insoWenciea, 
paniod,  and  revulsions  in  trade,  are  becoming  more  frequent 
and  more  disastrous.  Even  now,  ere  the  effects  of  tlie  wide- 
spread ruin  and  devastation  of  the  panic  of  '57  have  passed 
off,  another  cloud,  portentous  of  disastrous  change,  has  arisen 
above  the  horizon  of  trade.     The  impquts  of  New-Yosk  for 

THE    UkST   QUARTER   ABE    OREATBR     THAN   Tn)SE   FOR   THE   SAMS 
QUARTER   IV    1857. 

How  often  are  we  struck  with  the  resemblances  and  analo- 
gies between  the  moral  and  the  physical  world.  The  every- 
day current  of  trade,  gradually,  slowly,  but  continually  un- 
dermining and  uprooting  the  fortunes  of  some,  while  it  is 
making  tibe  fortunes  of  others,  is  but  the  Mississippi  ooniuied 
within  its  banks,  yet  constantly  shifting  and  changing  those 
banks,  by  alternate  inroads  and  deposits,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  Trade  bursting  out  into  panics,  revulsions,  and 
universal  bankruptcies,  ruining  the  rich  and*  starvi^f  the 
poor ;  '<  dealing  damnation  round  the  land,"  is  but  the  Mis- 
sissippi swollen  into  flood,  and  bearing  off  on  her  rude  bosoni, 
the  flocks  and  the  herds,  the  fences  and  the  residences  of  men* 
The  overflowings  of  the  river  are  the  work  of  God,  and  like 
the  Nile,  it  leaves  on  the  land  which  it  has  covered,  a  rioh 
deposit,  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  losses  it  has  oe- 
casLoned ;  but  the  outbursts  of  trade,  the  work  of  man,  inflict 
far  wider  and  more  cruel  devastations,  and  leave  naught  but 
misery,  wrecks,  and  ruin,  bdbind  them,  to  mork  their  course, 
and  preserve  their  memory.  Or  if  aught,  a  sight  more  pain- 
ful still — ^hard-hearted  speculators  and  usurers,  who,  like 
wreckers  in  a  storm,  have  made  their  fortunes  from  the  mis- 
fDrtunes  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  regular  operation  of  trade  is  to  trantfer^  not  to  creaU 
wealth,  to  oentralize  it  in  a  few  places,  in  few  hands,  and  tQ 
divide  society  into  millionaires  and  paupers.  Panics  but  pre- 
cipitate the  operation. 

»^ome  persons,  it  seems,  have  been  inquiring  of  Mr.  Everett, 
as  to  the  causes  and  preventives  of  panics.  He,  in  some  half 
dozen,  long,  dreamy  columns  of  the  Ledger^  sagely  oonolndee 
that  debt  occasions  panios,  and  keeping  out  of  debt  will  pre- 
vent them.    Did  it  not  occur  to  the  '*  learned  Boaotian,"  that 
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he  was  ^ut  echoing  back  the  question,  or  at  best,  removing 
one  difficulty  by  starting  another?  ^^ Litem  lite  resolvere^ 
isnt  fair  logic,  however  common  a  practice.  The  question 
intended  to  be  put,  and  which  everybody  else  would  consider 
as  having  been  put,  by  his  interrogators,  was  :  "  How  are  men 
to  be  prevented  from  incurring  too  much  debt,  and  thereby 
begetting  panics  and  bankruptcies  ? "  This  is  the  true 
question  propounded  to  Mr.  Everett,  and  to  which  he  attempts 
to  give  no  answer  ;  unless,  indeed,  his  fling  at  the  banks,  the 
common  stalking-horse  and  scape-goat  of  demagogues,  be  in- 
tended as  an  answer.  '  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
tiie  bankruptcies  in  1857  were  most  numerous  when  there 
were  no  banks  of  issue,  and  only  a  metallic  currency. 

Excess  of  trade  begets  panics,  by  first  begetting  excess  of 
debt.  Excess  of  credit  begets  excess  of  debt  Subjecting 
all  property  to  liability  for  debt,  making  it  a  common  fund  to 
be  gambled  for  (too  often  with  marked  cards  or  loaded  dice), 
begets  excess  of  credit,  excess  of  debt,  and  consequently,  panics 
and  bankruptcies.  Panics  are  confined  to  great  cities,  except  in 
oar  North,  where  lands  are  subjected  to  be  sold  for  debt,  with 
as  much  celerity  as  horses.  If  all  real  property  were  entailed, 
there  would  be  no  panics,  and  but  little  credit,  trade,  or  debt. 
Now,  credit,  trade,  and  debt,  are  good  things,  when  restrain- 
ed within  proper  bounds,  but  they  are  so  extremely  liable  to 
abuse,  and  to  running  into  excess,  that  they  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  and  restricted.  All  property  should  not  be  en- 
tailed, but  only  enough  of  it  to  give  stability  and  security  to 
society.  "We  would  not  institute  an  Asiatic  policy  of  fixed 
proportions,  and  unvarying  castes  and  orders  in  society 
(though  that  is  preferable  to  frequently  recurring  panics),  but 
leave  enough  property  liable  to  debt  or  sale,  to  encourage  en- 
terprise and  competition,  and  advance  civilization.  The  an- 
cients despised  trade ;  the  moderns  worship  it.  They  are 
equally  wrong.  There  is  nothing  to  which  men  are  generally 
prone,  nothing  that  is  natural,  which,  properly  regulated,  is 
not  useful  and  rightful.  But  there  is  nothing  natural,  which 
carried  to  excess,  is  not  wrong  and  hurtful. 

At  present,  the  world  has  but  one  philosophy,  and  that 
teaches  that  trade  is  the  only  good  thing,  and  tiiat  govern- 
ment h£w  no  duty  but  '*  laissez  fatre" — let  it  alone.  Letting 
it  alone  begets  panics,  and  has  well  nigh  brought  ruin  on  those 
countries  who  practise  the  system. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  the  world  needs  a  moral 
pathology,  that  shall  watch  symptoms,  restrain  excesses,  and 
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try  to  attain  that    ^^ Juste  mi  lien,^^  in  which  alone  truth  is 
found. 

Political  economy,  and  every  other  system  of  philosophy 
that  has  preceded  it,  are  mere  charlatanic  panaceas,  that  re- 
duce all  moral  diseases  to  one,  and  propose  to  cure  them  by  a 
single  remedy.  Men  love  simplification,  and  are  never  satis- 
fied with  a  medicine,  or  a  theory  in  morals,  that  is  not  a  spe- 
cific in  all  cases.  Yet,  every  farmer  knows  that  each  plant 
he  rears,  is  "  wonderfully  and  fearfully  formed,"  and  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  treatment  or  culture,  no  fertilizer,  which, 
applied  at  the  wrong  time,  or  applied  in  excess,  will  not  prove 
noxious  and  destructive.  How  much  more  "  wonderfully 
and  fearfully  "  is  society  formed  than  the  plant.  How  deli- 
cate, how  complex,  how  incomprehensible,  its  whole  organism 
and  operations  !  Its  only  philosophy  is  found  in  the  words  of 
Solomon:  "There  is  a  time  for  all  things."  We  cannot 
foretell  or  forestall  the  coming  time,  nor  prescribe  beforehand 
for  its  treatment,  but  only  practise  on  the  social  phenomena 
as  they  arise.     This  is  moral  pathology,  not  philosophy. 
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Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  May  number  of  De  Bow's  Review, 
under  the  head  of  "  Southern  Direct  Trade,"  you  have  made 
an  extract  from  the  PatriCj  a  French  paper  published  in  Paris. 
The  article  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  Patrie 
has  fallen  into  a  grave  error  in  the  assertion  that  Norfolk, 
located  "  between  New- York  and  New-Orleans,  a  distance  of 
2,500  miles,  is  the  only  port  that  is  accessible  for  ships  of  great 
tonnage."  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Patrie  should  have 
fallen  into  this  error,  for  until  very  recently  this  has  been  the 
impression  universally  entertained  by  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  progress  of  the  Coast  Survey  has  developed  one  port,  at 
least,  in  the  cotton  States,  that  can  compete,  not  only  with 
Norfolk,  but  with  New- York  itself.  The  harbor  of  Port  Royal, 
in  South  Carolina,  located  just  above  32°  north,  is  the 
port  we  have  reference  to.  The  position  of  the  harbor  has 
been  very  accurately  laid  down  in  old  English  charts,  and 
the  British  admiralty  were  well  informed  as  to  its  value  and 
capacity.  In  Brice^s  Dictionary,  which  was  published 
some  time  anterior  to  the  American  Revolution,  the  following 
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desoriptioQ  of  this  harbor  is  given  :  ^^  The  town  of  Beanfort  in 
Granville  Coanty,  Carolina,  North  America,  is  situated  on  the 
island  of  Port  Eoyal,  north  latitude  32^  23',  about  thirty 
miles  from  Perrysburg  and  forty- five  from  Charleston  to  the 
southwest.  The  continent  and  island  form  that  fine  capacious 
harbor  called  Port  Royal,  which  may  hold  the  royal  navy  of 
England,  The  harbor  is  secured  by  a  fort  with  twelve  cuU 
verins,  but  the  town  and  island  have  no  fortification,  nor  is  the 
harbor  so  well  fortified  as  a  place  of  this  importance  deserves, 
especially  as  it  lies  so  near  Spanish  Florida.  There  are  not  in 
the  town  above  fifty  or.sixty  houses,  but  from  its  advantage- 
ous  situation  and  goodness  of  harbor  it  is  expected  one  day 
to  become  the  capital  of  Carolina.  It  is  always  the  station 
of  the  British  squadron  in  these  seas."  Nor  should  this  har- 
bor have  been  unknown  to  France,  for  it  is  admitted  that  this 
is  the  identical  harbor  upon  which  Jean  Ribault  founded  his 
colony  of  Frenchmen  in  1562.  It  was  the  ^^  Grand  Riviere" 
of  the  bold  navigator.  France  should  feel  especial  interest  in 
reviving  commercial  intercouse  with  that  spot  of  earth  where 
her  banner  ^rs^  waved^  the  emblem  of  mastery  erected  by  her 
sons  as  *^  the  first  civilized  tenants  of  the  great  Western  conti- 
nent," nor  would  there  be  only  sentiment  in  the  intercourse. 
The  position  of  the  harbor  is  directly  on  the  parallel  of  the 
great  cotton-producing  States ;  it  is  also  in  the  very  cientre  of 
tiie  rice  region.  The  Cape  Fear,  the  Waccaroaw,  the  Pee 
Dee,  the  Santee,  the  Cooper,  the  Edisto,  the  Ashepoo,  and  the 
Combahee,  the  rice-producing  rivers  of  the  Carolinas,  all  lie 
within  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of 
this  port,  while  to  the  southward,  instill  closer  contiguity,  are 
the  rice  rivers  of  Georgia — the  Savannah,  the  Ogeechee,  the 
Altamaha,  and  the  Satella.  Take  the  32d  parallel  and  run  it 
out  westward,  and  see  what  important  points  it  will  approxi- 
mate. It  will  go  through  the  cotton  States  of  Georgia,  of 
Alabama,  and  of  Mississippi ;  it  will  pass  on  the  line  dividing 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  will  penetrate  Northern  Texas,  and 
will  continue  outward  to  the  westward  along  the  "  Rio  Gila" 
to  its  junction  with  ''  Rio  Colorado,"  and  will  strike  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego.  This  is  the  shortest  land 
route  from  ocean  to  ocean — on  this  line  you  are  placed  in 
contact  with  Macon,  Milledgeville,  and  Columbus,  in  Georgia, 
with  Montgomery  in  Alabama,  with  Jackson  and  Vicksburg 
in  Mississippi,  and  with  Fulton  and  Shrevesport  beyond  the 
HississippL  It  will  be  asked,  if  this  port  has  these  great  and 
decided  aidvantages  why  has  it  remaineed  in  obaourity  so  long  ? 
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The  reason  is  very  easy  of  solation.  Formerly  rivers  were  the 
feeders  of  cities  The  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  are 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  port  in  close  juxtaposition  to  it, 
and  they  have  drawn  to  themselves  the  trade  of  the  interior, 
and  have  exported  it  in  their  own  small  craft,  or  have  sent  it 
to  New- York  to  be  reshipped  in  their  larger  craft  that  are  era- 
ployed  in  distant  voyages.  It  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever  been, 
the  policy  of  either  of  these  cities  that  a  rival  port  should  be 
established  at  this  point  that  may  hereafter  overshadow  them 
in  the  race  of  commerce.  Modem  progress  has  substituted  tJie 
railroad  for  the  river,  and  has  demanded  large  ships  for  suc- 
cessful foreign  commerce.  It  is  these  facts  which  are  likely 
to  create  a  necessity  and  a  new  era  for  Port  Royal.  It  hflis 
been  the  ^policy  of  New- York  to  assume  that  the  rice  and 
cotton-producing  region  could  carry  oh  no  foreign  trade  be- 
cause her  harbors  were  so  shallow  as  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  the  heavy  ships  employed  in  that  branch  of  commerce. 
Nor  was  it  the  policy  of  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
or  Charleston,  to  admit  that  any  other  ports  than  themselves 
were  capable  of  conducting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  South. 
These,  have  been  the  reasons  why  this  port  has  remained  in 
comparative  obscurity.  It  has  been  overshadowed  by  adverse 
interests. 

The  'federal  government,  fliey  who  have  been  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  general  welfare,  have  permitted  this  port 
(the  only  one  south  of  the  Chesapeake  in  the  United  States  in 
which  a  line-of-battle  ship  can  enter)  to  remain  without  a 
buoy,  without  a  light-house,  and  without  a  cannon.  Nor  are 
the  different  administrations  to  be  censured  exclusively  for 
this  neglect  of  duty  ;  the  representatives  from  the  South  have 
been  supinely  indifferent  to  and  ignorant  of  the  vast  import- 
ance of  this  position  to  their  section.  Place  this  port  in  pos- 
session of  a  hostile  maritime  power,  what  becomes  of  the 
commerce  of  the  South  ?  Charleston  and  Savannah  would  be 
both  held  in  check,  and  every  cargo  from  New-Orleans  or 
Mobile  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Bahama  channel 
or  the  windward  passage,  firom  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio 
G'rande — would  this  disastrous  occupation  be  felt  ?  Such  has 
been  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  past ;  let  us  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  government  appear  to  have  taken  some  more  inte- 
rest lately  in  this  subject ;  under  the  efficient  direction  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  the  mirth,  doubt,  and  ridicule,  that  have  been 
thrown  upon  this  enterprise  are  fast  fauiing  away,  and  the  dim 
outlines  of  reality  are  being  graven  upon  tiie  future.     The 
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CSoasi  Surrey  hsve  reported  thmt  they  have  foand  twenty  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide  upon  one  of  the  bars  to  this  harbor,  whioh 
is  1,300  metpee  in  width.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  teat 
the  capacity  of  this  harbor  reoeatly  ordered  the  United  States 
8loop»of*war  Brooklyn,  a  8team*propeiler,  ander  the  oommand 
of  Captain  David  Farragnt,  to  test  the  capacity  of  ih6  bar  and 
harbor.  The  Brooklyn  measared  over  2,000  tons,  and  drew 
from  16  to  17  feet  water.  She  entered  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and 
found  over  nineteen  feet ;  there  was  abundance  of  deep  water 
when  onoe  over  the  bar.  The  harbor  oontains  an  average 
depth  of  five  fetiioms  at  low  water  fer  twenty  miles  ;  seven, 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  fathoms  are  found  in  various  portions  of 
this  bay.  The  Brooklyn  in  going  out  crossed  the  bar  at  high 
tide,  and  both  the  commander  and  the  pik)t  have  asserted  that, 
the  ship  carried  ont  28  feet  water,  which  is  sufficient  for  any 
veosel  that  now  floats,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Leviathan-^and  even  she  in  propitictie  times  may  enter  and 
get  a  full  ffiiii^At  of  o&tton.  Now,  how  will  Port  Royal  oom^ 
pare  with  New  York  and  Norfolk  ?  We  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
parage either  of  these  ports ;  we  only  mean  to  claim  justice 
for  oor  own  port,  that  port  which  G-od  and  nature  proclaim 
should  be  and  must  be  the  gre€^  port  of  the  eotton-produciuff 
region. 

The  G-edney  channel,  the  deepest  that  leads  into  New  York 
bay,  is  marked  at  twenty-three  feet  at  low  water,  with  a  rise 
of  six  feet  at  spring  tide,  making  twenty-nine  feet ;  Norfolk 
has  twenty-one  feet  at  low  tide  with  a  rise  of  three  to  four 
feet,  making  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet  at  high  tide. 
These  facts  go  to  show,  that  Port  Royal  is,  within  one  foot  as 
deep  as  New  York,  and  two  feet  deeper  than  Norfolk.  Now, 
with  these  facts  before  the  people  of  the  South,  the  old  argu- 
ment of  the  want  of  capacity  in  a  port,  must  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  real  and  legitimate  reason  be  assigned  for  our  singu* 
lar  position — that,  while  possessing  the  great  elements  of  for* 
eign  commerce  in  the  products  of  our  own  soil  and  labor,  we 
are  unable  to  conduct  our  own  trade.  Hereafter  the  want  of 
capacity  or  the  want  of  enterprise  in  ourselves  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  only  reason.  Every  day  shows  more  clearly, 
and  every  day  brings  us  more  nearly  to  the  completion  of 
some  such  enterprise  as  the  one  over  whioh  the  Patrie  re- 
joices. The  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  now  in  prog- 
ress, will  pass  within  twenty  miles  of  several  eligible  sites 
for  cities  upon  the  deep  waters  of  Port  Royal.  By  midsum- 
mer the  cars  will  be  thundering  around  the  head  of  this  same 
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bay.  It  will  then  require  only  enterpriee  and  capital  enough  to 
oonstruot  this  short  road  of  twenty  miles,  and  both  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  and,  through  their  railroad  oonnections, 
the  whole  South  and  Southwest,  may  be  made  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  commercial  mart  at  Port  Royed.  If  French  enterprise 
is  really  in  earnest,  and  is  desirous  of  forming  a  commercial 
alliance  with  the  Southern  States,  here  would  seem  to  be  the 
very  spot  of  earth  to  commence  their  undertaking ;  here  in 
the  midst  of  the  Sea  Islands,  where  is  grown  that  fine  cotton 
which  French  ingenuity  has  tortured  into  so  many  brilliant 
fabrics ;  here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rice  region,  and  here, 
too,  at  that  port  which,  while  the  nearest  to  Europe,  will  be 
nearest  to  the  great  cotton-producing  States  extending  from 
its  bold  bluffs  upon  the  Atlantic  to  the  fertile  regions  beyond 
the  Sabine.  Establish  at  this  point  a  mart  for  the  ex- 
change of  European  fabrics,  and  all  the  distance  and  the  etan- 
gers  of  the  voyage  around  the  Gape  of  Florida  will  be  avoided. 
Place  here  our  great  staples  where  they  can  be  reached  by 
the  large  ships  that  are  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  stock  companies  to  build  steam- 
ers, or  for  government  ^*  subsidy,"  for  the  products  of  our 
soil  are  in  themselves  the  great  elements  of  commerce. 


ART.  VI.-TBE  CAUSE  OF  HUMAN  PEOGRESS: 

Few  questions  are  more  important  than  the  one  relating  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  public  welfare.  As  there  are  in 
every  remote  effect  many  causes  to  which  it  may  be  assigned, 
as  a  stream  to  its  many  fountains,  so  the  consequence  has 
been  that  the  theories  of  men,  instituted  to  account  for  them, 
have  been  many  and  various.  The  wisdom  of  all  philosophers 
consists  in  determining  the  various  causes  in  the  proper  order 
of  their  origination. 

The  public  welfare  is  a  complex  effect — ^by  which  we  mean 
to  say,  that  many  causes  contribute  to  it ;  but  as  order  charac- 
terizes creation,  we  are  induced  to  think  that  these  causes 
range  from  the  first  or  most  prominent,  to  the  second,  third, 
and  so  on,  to  the  last  and  the  most  casual. 

Human  philosophy  would  be  a  work  of  easy  accomplish- 
ment, if  effects  had  but  single  causes;  but  this  would  be 
impossible  upon  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  human 
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agency,  coming  into  being  from  the  creations  of  a  cause  in 
advance  of  human  €igency.  Without  doubt,  the  advance  of 
of  our  race  in  the  scale  of  being  is  due  to  human  agency,  but 
if  men  owe  their  existence  to  a  Creator,  it  follows  that  the 
Creator  is  a  cause  of  the  public  welfare  ia  advance  of  human 
agency,  because  there  could  occur  no  human  progress  unless 
the  Creator  had  created  haman  agents 

If  we  suppose  that  God  gave  existence  to  human  agents,  and 
then  that  human  agents  gave  existenoe  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  first  and  most  important  cause  in  this  scheme  would  mani- 
festly be,  the  Creator.  He  would,  however,  be  the  first,  but 
not  the  proQcimcUe  cause. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  Q-od,  after  having  created  the 
natural  world  of  materials,  created  me  as  a  cause  capable  of 
making  a  fine  house,  of  taming  a  fierce  ox,  of  weaving  fine 
cloth ;  and  suppose  I  build  a  house,  tame  an  ox,  and  spin 
cloth.  Now  this  being  the  supposed  case  (the  reader  will 
observe  that  I  am  only  arguing  upon  suppositions) — God 
being  the  cause  that  made  me  an  agent,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  I  became  the  cause  that  made  the  house,  tamed  the 
ox^  and  spun  the  cloth,  I  am  next  in  order  of  causes  to  the 
hQUS€j  the  tamed  ox,  and  the  spun  cloth,  and  God  is  the  cause 
next  to  me.  Hence  I  occupy  an  intermediate  causal  position, 
between  the  first  cause  and  the  remote  effect. 

Now  suppose  some  one,  seeing  my  house,  and  my  tamed 
ox,  and  my  cloth,  were  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  them  ; 
and  snppo:<e  he  were  to  say  that  human  agency  was  that 
cause.  Would  he  not  utter  only  a  partial  philosophy  ?  Sup- 
pose he  were  to  say  to  me :  **  Sir,  this  is  your  agency  in 
human  progress  or  material  prosperity."  Would  I  not  have 
to  say  to  him,  "  I  am  the  cause,  it  is  true,  of  those  things 
that  improve  the  public  ;  but  I  am  not  the  remote  or  the  most 
important  cause,  because,  had  it  not  been  for  God,  I  could 
not  have  been  a  cause  at  all  ?" 

May  we  not  infer  from  this  example  that  the  most  remote 
cause  in  any  effect  is  the  most  important  one  ?  But  were 
we  so  to  conclude,  we  would  diminish  nothing  from  human 
agency,  for  without  my  agency  these  efiects  would  never  have 
been  produced.  Now,  although  I  am  an  important  agent  in 
their  production,  an  agent  whose  work  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  effects  mentioned,  I  am  not  however  the  first  cause ; 
but  I  am  the  next  cause,  and  hence  necessary,  in  a  subordi- 
nate point  of  view. 

From  this  reasoning  we  draw  the  inference,  that  human 
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agency,  though  neeessary  to  promote  the  publio  welfto^,  i« 
necessary  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  that  the  Croalor 
is  necessary  to  the  public  welfare  in  a  very  different  sense : 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  remote  sense ;  in  a  sense  that  allovm  him 
to  be  put  back  one  step  in  the  order  of  causes ;  in  a  sense 
that  allows  human  agency  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
mechanical  progress  of  our  race,  all  advance  in  humftu 
happiness.  The  true  causes  of  human  happiness  have  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  inquiring  men  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

The  great  error  made  by  philosophers  who  write  on  die 
questions  of  social  happiness  or  the  public  welfare  (for  the  one 
is  substantially  implied  in  the  other),  is  in  supposing  the  more 
immediate,  or  rather,  the  proximate  cause  of  any  effect,  to  be 
the  first  or  most  important. 

Horace,  in  his  Epistle  18  to  LoUius,  holds  this  language : 
I  will  give  a  few  lines  of  the  Latin,  and  then  translate  the 
residue : 

<*  Inter  euneta  l«f  es,  et  perciuitabere  doctas, 
Qua  ratione  queaa  traducere  leoitar  osviun, 
Ne  te  semper  inopa,'*  6lc. 

''  In  all  things  read  and  ask  the  learned,  according  to  what 
reason  you  may  be  able  to  pass  through  life  happily,  so  thnt 
vain  desire  may  not  vex  and  agitate  you,  nor  the  fear  and 
hope  of  things  but  of  little  value ;  whether  knowledge  causes 
virtue,  or  nature  bestows  it ;  what  diminishes  cares ;  what 
will  give  to  you  self-regard  ;  what  fully  tranquillizes — honor 
or  alluring  wealth — oblique  ways,  or  path  of  a  retired  life  ?" 

All  of  these  are  causes  of  human  happiness.  Whatever 
reason  may  guide  us  to  happiness,  whatever  may  liberate  us 
from  the  vexations  of  vain  desires ;  whatever  may  raise  us  above 
ihe  hope  or  fear  of  mere  perishable  possessions ;  whatever  of 
knowledge  may  cause  virtue ;  whatever  of  virtue  may  come 
from  nature,  or  naturally  arise ;  whatever  lessens  care ;  what- 
ever gives  us  true  or  solid  self-respect ;  whatever  fully  tran- 
quillizes— ^whether  fame  or  wealth,  whether  crooked  ways  or 
an  unostentatious  retirement:  these  are  causes  in  operation 
in  the  science  of  life,  and  the  burden  of  all  human  philosophy, 
and  agitate  alike  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  civilian,  the 
philanthropist,  the  infidel,  and  the  Christian. 

Take  up  one  of  Euclid's  propositions,  and  what  do  we 
behold  ?  We  see  a  multitude  of  causes,  comparatively,  lead- 
ing to  a  final  effect. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  primary  reason  that  establishes 
the  conclusion,  opinions  will  differ.     Nevertheless,  they  are 
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all  important,  all  necessary,  all  canses,  all  links  in  the  chain. 
But  how  do  they  differ  ? 

Some  men  might  say  thc^t  the  reason  nearest  to  the  result 
was  the  most  important,  since  it  was  the  immediate  or  proxi^ 
mate  one — the  one  that  necessitates  the  conclusion  by  its  own 
direct  agency ;  while  the  others,  though  equally  necessary, 
were  more  remote — behind  half  a  dozen  nearer  ones.  If  an 
agent  does  a  fine  business  for  his  principal,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  capital  and  influence  of  his  principal,  produces  a  final 
i^ult  beneficial  to  both,  the  agent  often  claims  the  greater 
credit,  upon  the  philosophy  that  he  was  immediate^  or  proxi- 
mate, to  the  result.  But  another  would  argue  that  he  would 
have  been  utterly  powerless — utterly  without  or  aside  from 
good  results — unless  he  had  received  his  momentum  from  the 
influence  and  action  of  the  principal. 

The  influence  of  civil  government,  in  the  production  of  the 
pnblic  welfare,  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  great  by  all  men.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  causes  of  public 
improvement  that  lie  in  the  rear  of  civil  rule.  Men  attach 
importance,  as  we  have  said,  to  causes  or  reasons  that  conduce 
to  results  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  result.  But 
this  is  manifestly  a  false  estimate  of  causes.  Where  all  are 
necessary,  all  important,  all  influential,  the  proper  method  of 
assignment  of  relative  value,  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning, 
and,  as  Bacon  taught,  seek  the  prima  philosophia,  or  first 
reasons,  or  first  of  causes,  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 

For  example :  civil  regulations,  at  war  with  the  principles 
of  justice  or  the  rights  of  man  in  the  social  state,  are  produc- 
tive of  ill  consequences  in  that  state. 

Now  from  this  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  civil  gov- 
ernment itself  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  human  progress. 
It  only  comes  to  be  a  cause  of  the  general  welfare  when  it 
has  immediately  behind  it,  directly  aiding  and  sustaining  it, 
the  permanent  regulations  of  moral  philosophy. 

Hence  we  must  say  that  civil  government,  when  aided  and 
assisted  by  another  cause,  called  the  principles  of  justice,  or 
the  philosophy  of  the  social  state,  conduces  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Both  are  necessary ;  but  necessary  in  different  degrees 
of  relative  proximity. 

Civil  government  often  takes  the  murderer — the  pest  of 
social  well-being — and  puts  him  to  death,  and  thus  conduces 
to  the  well-being  of  the  social  state.  Now,  manifestly,  were 
this  part  of  the  social  state  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  social  state  alone,  which  has  no  public  officers 
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and  no  penalties  of  bodily  safFering  to  enforce  its  decisions, 
he  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  removed  from  the  scene  of 
his  ill-conduct — conduct  ruinous  to  the  public  peace,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is. 

From  this  we  infer  that  the  philosophy  of  the  social  state, 
or  the  principles  of  justice  and  morality,  are,  of  themselves  or 
without  the  aid  of  civil  rule,  inadequate  to  produce  the  public 
welfare.  But  take  the  philosophy  of  the  social  state,  the 
principles  of  justice  and  morality,  the  rights  of  man  in  the 
social  state,  as  the  first  cause  of  human  prosperity  in  timej 
and  then  take  civil  government,  with  its  pains  of  body  and 
deprivations  of  temporal  pleasure,  as  the  second  reason  in 
time,  and  let  the  two  work  together;  let  them  be  co-efficient; 
let  them  be  conjoint  agencies  or  causes,  and  then  the  conse- 
quence will  be  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  social  state. 

But  there  are  yet  further  agencies  or  causes  in  the  rear  of 
both  moral  philosophy  and  civil  government.  Moral  philosophy 
is  not  without  a  cause,  nor  is  civil  government. 

In  the  absence  of  the  two  causes  that  produced  ethical 
rules  and  civil  rules,  it  would  be  wrong  to  go  to  the  work  of 
assigning  the  relative  importance  and  value  of  their  results  in 
the  production  of  public  prosperity  and  happiness  in  the  social 
state.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Cause, 
or  God,  is  the  origin  of  moral  philosophy,  and  certain  distin- 
guished civilians  the  origin  of  any  given  civil  government — 
say,  for  example,  that  of  our  own  country.  Now^  I  say,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  go  to  the  work  of  assigning  the  compara- 
tive value  and  importance  of  the  governments,  or  civil  rule, 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  public 
prosperity  and  happiness  they  have  produced,  and  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  great,  good,  and  distinguished  men  who 
were  the  leading  agents  in  its  organization. 

(  T/u  conclusion  in  our  next.) 


ART.  VII.-ENTAILS  AND  PIUMOGENITDRE. 

Excess  of  trade,  occasioned  by  want  of  fixedness  and  per- 
manency of  property,  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  panics  and 
revulsions  which  afflict  great  part  of  modern  society.  In 
looking  at  the  area  of  the  great  revulsion  in  trade  of  1857, 
we  find  it  swept  like  a  destructive  tornado  over  all  trading 
communities,  and  was  only  arrested  as  it  came  in  contact 
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with  oommtinities  of  an  opposite  character.  The  line  of  di- 
Tidion  was  everywhere  sharply  and  distinctly  defined.  It  did 
not  cross  toward  the  South— Mason  and  Dixon^s  line**-although 
it  came  fully  up  to  it  on  the  North.  The  South  is  not  a  tra- 
ding  community,  but  a  slaveholding,  agricultural  people,  who 
hate  trade  and  speculation  the  more,  because  failure  would  sun- 
der the  ties  between  master  and  slave.  The  North  is  the 
most  speculative,  trading  country  in  the  world,  except  the 
Hansetowns,  and  failures  were  more  numerous  in  the  North 
than  in  any  section  of  Christendom,  save  in  those  exclusively 
tx)romercial  and  trading  towns. 

In  Europe,  its  effects  were  far  more  disastrous  in  England 
than  in  France,  because  England  is  more  given  to  trade.  But 
even  there  its  devastations  were  stayed  and  arrested  by  the  laws 
of  primogeniture  and  entail.  The  landholders  escaped  injury, 
and  with  them  their  numerous  tenants,  servants,  laborers,  and 
dependants.  Fixed  properties  saved  uot  only  the  owners  of 
SQch  properties,  but  millions  of  dependants.  On  the  contrary, 
ia  trading  and  speculating  communities,  the  adventurous  and 
gambling  capitalists  involved  millions  of  operatives  in  the 
raia,  oooasioned  solely  by  the  folly  or  extravagance  of  the 
capitalists  themselves.  The  poor  operatives  thrown  out  of 
employment  to  starve,  constituted  much  the  larger  and  more 
meritorious  portion  of  society — ^they  constituted  the  working 
and  producing  class.  Their  hopeless  destitution  was  in  no 
manner  owing  to  want  of  providence  on  their  part,  but  solely 
to  a  vicious  social  system  that  had  made  society  a  great  gam- 
bling shop,  and  all  property  the  stakes  to  be  played  for.  In 
the  following  winter,  a  paper  of  high  character  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  declared  that  a  sixth  of  the  community  was  re- 
ceiving alms.  Another  sixth,  no  doubt,  were  suffering  from 
cold  and  hunger,  but  too  proud  to  live  on  alms.  Thus  we 
^ould  have  some  two  hundred  thousand  people,  or  more,  in  a 
single  city,  subjected  to  physical  suffering  by  excess  of  trade, 
begotten  by  want  of  fixedness  and  permanency  of  capital. 
Not  a  single  slave  in  the  South,  nor  agricultural  tenant  or  la- 
borer in  Europe,  felt,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  any  serious,  ill 
effects  from  this  dreadful  monetary  convulsion.  In  France^, 
lands  are  minutely,  too  minutely,  divided ;  and  landholders 
extremely  numerous ;  besides,  a  sort  of  entail  is  universal. 
The  landholder  can  only  bequeath  a  portion  of  his  lands. 
This  system  entails  poverty,  but  it  checks  trade  and  specula- 
tion, by  taking  away  their  stakes  or  pabulum,  and  thus  en- 
tails a  secure  subsistence,  which  defies  panics  and  revulsions, 
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although  that  subsiatenoe  be  meagra  It  begets  ooatentcnenty 
too :  for  men,  seeing  that  their  neighbors'  posseesiona  oannot 
be  won  by  art,  scheming,  or  cunning,  learn  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  own.  It  also  gives  rise  to  ardent  patriotisoa,  goq- 
servatism,  and  love  of  country.  *<  La  Belie  Franca"  belongs  to 
the  people  of  France,  not  to  a  few  aristocrats  and  millionaires. 
The  peasantry  and  farmers  are  the  most  conservative  peof^ 
in  the  world,  and  hence  French  revolutions  effect  only  the  sur- 
face of  society,  euid  produce  less  social  disturbance  and  chaoge 
than  the  coming  in  of  a  new  administration  in  America,  or  a 
new  ministry  in  England.  Throughout  continental  Europe 
the  baleful  effects  of  panics  and  revulsions  in  trade  are  always 
confined  to  cities  where  trade  prevails.  Ko  matter  what  iiae 
form  of  political  government,  where  property  is  not  fixed,  set- 
tled, or  entailed,  there  are  Arequent  reverses  of  fortunes  and 
many  bankruptcies.  St  Petersburg  did  not  escape  the  rav- 
ages of  the  panic  of  1857.  Banks,  and  paper  money  are  the 
mere  outgrowths  and  effects  of  excessive  trade,  not  the  cause 
of  it  Bankruptcies  were  most  numerous  and  ruinous  in  Bre- 
men and  other  cities,  where  banks  of  circulation  are  un- 
known and  specie  the  only  currency.  The  administration  ran 
a  tilt  at  the  banks  (we  are  willing  to  believe),  rather  froni 
total  ignorance  of  political  economy  than  '^  ad  captcmdum 
vulgus,^^  The  unwashed  democracy  themselves  see  that  this 
outcry  against  the  banks  has  no  just  foundation.  The  ad- 
ministration will  have  quite  enough  to  do,  amid  tiie  cona- 
piex  and  eventful  political  drama  in  which  it  is  involved, 
to  preserve  its  reputation  for  statesmanship,  and  should  not 
affect  the  *'  admirable  Crichton,"  nor  the  '<  Jack  of  all 
Trades." 

Philosophical,  learned  statesmen  there  have  been,  who  were 
equally  remarkable  for  successful  practice  and  truthful  the- 
ory ;  but  this  administration  will  surprise  the  public  much  more 
by  the  exhibition  of  philosophic  thought  and  scholarly  learn- 
ing than  by  its  practical  failures  ;  although  its  long  and  var- 
ied experience  gave  some  promise  of  business  capacity. 

The  revulsion  of  1857  was  but  an  intenser  expression  of 
the  ordinary  condition  of  trading  communities.  In  such 
oommunities,  bankruptcies,  the  ruin  of  families,  and  the 
turning  out  of  employment  and  starving  of  curatives,  are 
daily  occurrences ;  great  revulsions,  like  that  of  '57,  are  <Maly 
periodical  afflictions.  In  such  countries,  all  property  being 
liable  for  debt,  and  all  men  desirous  to  acquire  it,  the  mem- 
bers of  society  set  about  endeavoring  to  divait  each  other  of 
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theix  pn«8e0sioDs:  for  industrj  oaiinot  make  landy  althougji 
superior  wit  aad  cunning  may  appropriate  to  themselves  what 
they  find  belonging  to  others.  The  war  of  the  wits  becomes 
universal,  because  a  few  own  the  stakes  for  which  all  gamble. 
Sometimes  the  gambling  transfers  the  stakes  from  the  worth- 
less to  the  meritorious ;  quite  as  often  from  the  virtuous, 
generousi  refined,  and  open-hearted,  to  the  clutches  of  the  cun- 
ning, the  ignorant,  the  vulgar,  and  the  miserly.  If  these 
were  the  only  efiects  of  excessive  gambling,  trade,  and  specu- 
lation, one,  secure  in  his  position,  might  look  on  the  changes 
of  luck,  the  stocking  the  cards,  the  loading  the  dice,  and  the 
trickery  and  reverses  of  the  game,  with  philosophic  compo- 
sure. Fortunately,  much  the  larger  and  more  meritorious 
part  of  mankind,  the  working  class,  having  neither  skill  nor 
capital,  have  no  cards  dealt  to  them,  take  no  part  in  the  game, 
yet  are  sure  to  lose,  no  matter  who  wins.  They  lose  employ- 
ment and  support,  no  matter  what  the  issue  of  the  game :  for 
floboby  oan  win  unless  somebody  loses,  and  that  somebody  is  a 
capitalist  or  employer  of  some  kind,  who  has  immediately  to 
turn  off  his  operatives.  'Tis  true,  the  winner,  after  a  while, 
sets  up  business^  or  rents  his  capital  to  some  one  who  does, 
and  then  the  turned-off  operatives  may  again  get  employ- 
ment. Society,  for  a  while,  returns  to  the  *'  status  quo  ante 
bellumt'^  and  staggers  on  in  a  rickety  way,  until  another  run 
of  the  dice  makes  a  fortune,  and  begets  an  explosion,  ^'uno 
/UUUj'^  and  scatters  the  operatives,  the  ^^  disjecta  membra^^ 
of  the  bumt-up  factory,  as  mercilessly  as  the  exploding  en- 
gine of  a  steamer  belches  forth  the  unoffending  passengers. 

Elxcess  of  trade  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  frequent  bankrupt- 
cies which  torture  the  rich  with  apprehension  for  themselves 
Of  their  children,  and  which  makes  the  working  man's  life  a 
mere  continuous  purgatory.  This  excess  must  be  restricted 
or  lopped  off.  Trading  would  cease  if  there  were  nothing  to 
trade  for.  There  would  be  no  gamblers  if  the  stakes  were  re- 
moved. Deprive  trade  of  two  thirds  the  pabulum  Ihat  now 
sustains  it,  and  it  will  dwindle  down  into  comely  and  innocu- 
ous proportions.  Entail  lands  and  houses,  and  slaves,  and  all 
fixed  capital,  take  them  out  of  the  reach  of  speculation,  and 
you  not  only  render  the  owners  secure  in  their  possessions,  but 
you  give  employment  and  certain  support  to  a  retinue  of  de- 
pendants, laborers,  and  tenants,  twenty  times  as  numerous  as 
the  owners  of  the  entailed  property.  Society  is  bound  to 
insure  subsistence  to  all  its  working,  aged,  infant,  and  infirm 
mMubera.     It  n^w  attempts  to  effect  this  insurance  through 
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means  of  the  poor-house,  but  the  means  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  desired  end.  A  system  of  entails  makes  society  self-insu- 
ring, and  puts  an  end  to  mere  gambling,  speculating  trade. 
Such  was  the  system  ordained  by  God  in  Judea.  There,  a 
system  of  small  entails  rendered  Judea,  probably,  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  populous  agricultural  country  that  ever  subsist- 
ed in  so  small  a  territory,  and  on  so  sterile  a  soil.  When  we 
speak  of  her  entails,  we  allude  to  the  minute  division  of  lands 
by  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  the  institution  of  the  years  of  jubi- 
lee, which  restored  and  kept  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  proprietors.  Systems  of  entail,  variously 
modified,  have  been  almost  universal  iu  civilized  countries. 
The  entails  are  too  large  in  England,  too  small  in  France. 
Research  into  past  and  contemporary  history,  and  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  system,  should  it  be  introduced  at  home,  would 
enable  us  to  determine  what  extent  of  land  and  what  amount 
of  other  capital  could  be  prudently  and  wisely  entailed.  We 
would  by  no  means  extinguish  trade  and  competition  ;  tiiey 
are  necessary  stimulants  to  progression  and  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. In  excess  they  retard  progress  and  improvement.  It  is 
the  excess  we  would  cure.  If  the  annual  products  of  the  labor 
of  mankind,  were  the  only  subjects  of  trade,  it  might  suffice  to 
keep  up  a  salutary  competition  and  advancement;  but  we 
would  not  entail  all  capital,  not  even  all  lands.  The  experi- 
ment should  be  made  gradually.  In  truth,  it  is  being  made 
already.  Americans  hate  the  word  entail,  but  what  are  family 
settlements  and  wife's  separate  estates,  and  homestead  exemp- 
tion laws,  and  a  hundred  other  exemption  laws,  and  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt,  &o.,  but  entails  in  disguise — but  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  from  the  gambling- 
house  of  trade  ?  For  twenty  years  past,  in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union,  legislation  has  been  silently  and  uncon- 
sciously drifting  toward  entails.  Men  feel  the  social  evils 
with  which  we  are  afflicted,  and  intuitively  and  instinctively 
apply  the  proper  remedies,  without  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  disease  from  which  they  suffer,  or  the  character  of  the 
remedies  which  they  apply.  Thus  does  instinct  outstrip  rea- 
son. Thus  does  practice  precede  philosophy.  We  are  but 
"  marshalling"  society  *'  the  way  it  was  going."  We  but 
give  names  and  expression  to  thoughts,  which  the  wise,  ex- 
perienced, and  practical,  have  long  entertained  and  acted  on. 
mt  practice  is  never  safe  until  its  rationale  or  philosophy  is 
analyzed,  developed,  and  expounded.  For  want  of  under- 
standing what  they  are  about,  and  why,  we  see  men  enact- 
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ing  exemption  laws,  to  restrict  trade  and  competition,  and 
then  turning  round  and  proposing  to  abolish  usury  laws,  in 
order  to  increase  trade  and  competition.  Dealing  in  money  is 
the  keenest  and  sharpest  encounter  of  the  wits,  and  one  in 
which  the  weak  need  most  protection  aghinst  the  strong.  The 
law  should  not  punish  theft  which  is  rare,  and  open  the  door 
to  "  taking  advantages"  in  money-dealing,  which  is  common. 
Entails  of  land  should  include  enough  to  sustain  and  keep 
employed  at  various  arts  and  avocations,  an  almost  indepen- 
dent social  circle.  The  landowner's  spare  profits  should  en- 
able him  to  educate  well  and  start  in  life  his  younger  sons,  either 
as  mechanics  artists,  or  professional  men,  and  with  economy,  to 
lay  up  small  portions  for  his  daughters.  To  effect  these  objects 
he  mast  have  a  farming  tenantry,  with  hired  laborers  under 
them  or  must  farm  it  himself  and  employ  many  laborers.  These, 
with  his  younger  children,  and  elder  ones  not  in  business,  and 
poor  and  dependent  relatives,  would  form  a  natural  and 
patriarchal  circle,  secure  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  In 
all  bat  name  the  owner  of  the  entailed  estate  would  be  a  mas- 
ter, and  his  family,  tenants,  laborers,  and  dependants,  bis  ser- 
vants. It  would  be  an  easy  way  of  getting  back  to  predial 
slavery,  without  incurring  the  odium  of  the  name.  Give  us 
entails,  and  we  promise  you  a  mild  and  modified  form  of  do- 
mestic .  slavery  ;  yet  toward  entails  is  society  fast  drifting  in 
the  North  and  Northwest. 

We  are  no  experimenting  socialist ;  we  propose  nothing  new, 
bat  only  to  return  to  institutions  ordained  by  God,  and  tested 
and  approved  by  human  experience.  In  the  South  the  entail 
of  slaves  has  virtually  begun,  by  exempting  part  of  them  from 
execution  for  debt  The  great  attachment  of  master  to  slave, 
makes  the  entail  policy  popular  at  the  South.  The  frequent 
bankruptcies,  reverses  of  fortune,  and  turning  loose  of  oper- 
atives, begotten  by  excess  of  trade,  make  the  system  equally 
popular  at  the  North. 

Rising  in  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  would  be  much  less  com- 
mon under  the  proposed  system,  than  now.  To  compensate 
for  it,  falling  in  the  world  would  be  equally  rare.  There  are 
no  more  wealthy  and  powerful  in  this  generation  according  to 
population,  than  in  the  one  that  preceded  it.  Those  who 
'  have  risen  have  generally  done  so  by  pulling  down  an  equal 
number,  often  as  good,  but  less  cute  and  lucky,  than  them- 
selves. Oar  gratulations  with  the  successful,  are  balanced 
and  marred  by  our  sympathiesfor  the  ousted  and  the  fallen. 
The  superior  training  and  education,  which  entails  would 
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secure  to  the  few>  would  fill  the  high  places  in  society,  quit© 
as  well  as  the  half  edaoation,  sharp-wittedncss,  cunning  and 
impertinence,  which  are  the  usual  and  normal  outgrowths  of 
excess  of  competition. 

The  mechanic  trades  would  be  elevated  to  equal  position 
with  the  professions,  if  mechanics  did  not  starve  their  families, 
to  make  their  '*  smart  boys"  scholars,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 
The  mechanics  industriously  expel  all  talent  from  their  own 
ranks,  and  then  complain  that  they  do  not  occupy  their  proper 
social  position.  Theu*  "  smart  boys"  are  taught  to  despise 
trades  and  tradesmen,  and  generally  to  forget,  neglect,  and 
deny,  their  parents  and  other  kinsfolk. 

If  the  talent  and  education,  thus  expelled  from  the  mechanio 
trades,  were  retained  in  them,  those  trades  would  rise  to  equal 
social  position  with  the  learned  professions,  and  many  jealous- 
ies and  heart  burnings  in  families  would  be  prevented.  Our 
system  would  go  far  to  correct  these  evils,  and  actually  to 
equalize  conditions,  while  it  seemingly  produces  inequality. 
But  as  the  subsidence  and  stratification  of  society  is  one  of 
the  features  of  our  proposed  policy,  and  is  a  large  subject  of 
itself,  we  reserve  its  farther  consideration  for  another  essay. 


ART.  Vlir.-ESTIMATED  VALUE  AND  PKESBNT  POPULATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  taken  as  the  best  authority  the  statistics  of  th© 
Seventh  National  Census,  of  June,  1850,  and  as  the  next  best 
the  various  State  censuses  that  have  been  taken  since  that 
period,  and  the  Legislative  Reports  of  the  diffisrent  States, 
and  by  combining  these  together  and  proceeding  upon  them 
as  a  base,  they  would  make  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States  about  thirty  and  a  half  millions.  Or  to  show 
our  manner  of  proceeding  otherwise :  according  to  the  Na- 
tional  Census  our  increase  for  the  last  sixty  years  nearly  ave- 
rages 3|  per  cent,  annually,  which  would  make  it  sinoe 
June,  1850,  3H  per  cent.,  or  7,305,540  souls,  which,  added 
to  the  population  of  1860,  gives  us  for  1869,  30,497,416,  or, 
say,  in  round  numbers,  30,500,000,  which  we  will  accord- 
ingly adopt  and  proceed  to  divide  out  among  the  various " 
States  and  Territories,  taking  the  Seventh  Census  as  our 
guide,  and  at  the  same  time  classifying  the  States  into  an 
entirely  new  division,  according  to  their  geographical  posi- 
tion and  relative  density. 
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The  area  given  to  each  State  is  taken  from  the  Compendi- 
nm  of  the  Seventh  Census,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia, 
Texas,  and  Minnesota.  The  official  area  of  G-eorgia,  is  stated 
by  her  authorities  at  33,200,000  acres,  or  the  number  of 
square  miles  set  down  above  ;  and  the  official   area  of  Texaa 
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is  174,000,000  of  acres,  or  275,000  square  miles ;  the  last, 
Minnesota,  has  been  admitted  so  lately  that  we  have  no  aa- 
thority  about  her  size,  so  we  set  it  down  at  70,000  square 
miles. 

The  present  estimated  valuation  of  the  different  States  and 
Territories  is  taken  principally  from  the  legislative  returns, 
&c.,  except  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  valuation  is 
rated  at  over  $550,000,000,  the  same  as  G-eorgia,  although 
she  has  near  three  times  as  many  inhabitants,  while  the  valu- 
ation of  1850  gave  her  $722,486,120 ;  she  is  now  worth  over 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  1 

The  population  assigned  to  the  New-England  States  is 
based  upon  the  estimates  of  the  Yankees  and  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  country.  The  report  of  1857  gave  Massachusetts 
1,188,000.  The  State  census  of  1855  gave  New- York  3,466,. 
000.  The  report  of  1856  gave  New-Jersey  570,000.  Penn- 
sylvania probably  exceeds  what  is  assigned  to  her.  Governor 
Chase  gives  Ohio  the  same  as  the  above.  Indiana  is  slightly 
over  the  above  estimate.  The  census  of  1855  gave  Illinois 
1,305,000,  and  proved  that  her  time  of  duplication  was  still 
decennial,  and  by  the  ninth  census,  she  will  surpass  Ohio,  and 
rank  third  on  the  numerical  roll  of  the  States.  The  inaccu* 
rate  census  of  1856  gave  Iowa  509,000.  The  incomplete 
census  of  1857  gave  Minnesota  145,000.  The  census  of  1852 
gave  California  308,507,  and  the  report  of  1857  gave  her 
507,000.  The  recent  inaccurate  census  of  Oregon,  42,850 
souls,  and  $18,000,000  taxable  property ;  but  her  Senator 
Lane  estimates  her  population  at  90,000;  now  one  is  too  low 
and  the  other  is  too  high ;  it  is  probably  about  75,000,  as  her 
vote  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  value  given  to  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  is  officiali 
given  in  round  numbers.  The  registration  report  of  last  year 
makes  South  Carolina  less  than  670,000,  an  increase  of  only 
a  few  hundreds,  it  is  most  probably  a  mistake.  The  number 
assigned  is  what  she  should  be  now.  The  census  of  1855 
gave  Georgia  930,000,  and  the  report  of  1857  gave  her  value 
$528,000,000,  an  increase  of  $33,000,000.  The  estimate 
given  to  Alabama  is  probably  too  low.  The  report  of  1857 
gives  Mississippi  a  slave  population  of  335,000,  and  which 
would  indicate  that  her  population  was  then  near  700,000. 
The  recent  incomplete  census  of  Louisiana  returned  her  in- 
habitants at  646,971,  and  her  worth  at  $378,604,232.  The 
report  of  1855  gave  Arkansas  278,000,  and  that  of  1858, 
318,000. 
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The  last  inoomplete  oensns  of  Texas  gave  hex  450,000. 
The  oeoeus  of  1^56  gave  Missouri  over  900,000.  The  regis- 
tnttion  repcMTt  of  Kentucky,  for  1857,  gave  her  1,182,405,  and 
an  increase  in  her  slave  population  of  only  a  few  hundreds. 
It  seems  rather  remarkable  that  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, still  have  near  the  same  population,  but  Kentucky 
bids  fairest  to  inerease  fetstest  in  the  future,  having  the  best 
soil  and  climate. 

The  above  total  population  of  the  virhole  country,  is  prob- 
ably as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  made»  being  based  upon  past 
enumerations  and  the  best  information  obtainable,  and  which 
will  make  our  population  by  the  next  census,  amount  to 
nearly  a  million  more,  or  31,309,032  souls.  In  a  few  years  we 
will  surpass  France  and  Austria  (as  we  have  already  surpassed 
the  British  Isles)  and  every  country  in  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  immense  wastes  of  land  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  The  average  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  over  the  whole  country,  is  over  $400  per  head| 
or  double  that  of  Mexico,  two  thirds  iJiat  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  one  fifth  less  than  that  of  France.  It  is  over  $200  in 
the  Eastern  States,  over  $240  in  the  Territories,  near  $300 
in  the  Western  States,  and  over  $400  in  the  Northern  States. 
It  is  near  $400  in  the  free  States,  and  near  $500  in  the  slave 
States.  The  highest  average  distribution  is  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  is  over  $650  ;  in  Mississippi,  it  is  $600,  and  near  it, 
in  Louisiana  ;  it  is  $575,  in  Rhode  Island  ;  $550,  in  Georgia ; 
about  $500,  in  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  South  Carolina, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Florida,  and  Texas ;  it  is  $425,  in  Mis- 
souri ;  and  about  $400,  in  New- York,  Michigan,  Alabama, 
and  Kentucky ;  it  is  between  $300  and  $400,  in  Vermont, 
New-Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Wisoonsin,  California,  Oregon,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas ;  it  is  about  $250  in  Maine,  Delaware, 
and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  it  is  between  $100 
and  $250  in  Northern  Minnesota,  Utah,  and  Arkansas. 

Some  States  have  increased  enormously ;  for  instance,  Illi- 
QcAs,  which  has  more  than  trebled,  showing  the  benefit  which 
her  magnificent  system  of  railways  has  conferred  upon  her. 
Wisconsin  has  increased  more  than  fivefold ;  Iowa  and  Cali- 
fornia each  more  than  sevenfold  ;  Michigan,  more  than  four- 
foki ;  Oregon  likewise ;  and  what  can  be  said  of  the  enormous 
increase  of  Minnesota,  her  worth  was  probably  near  three  mil- 
lions before  her  organization,  and  her  increase  has  been  over 
3,200  per  cent.    Florida  has  nearly  trebled,  and  Missouri 
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nlore  than  trebled ;  attd  Dex&s  almoftt  qamtupled.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said,  that  most  of  the  oWer  States  have  dou- 
bled, or  added  one  half  to  their  value,  and  the  whole  Union 
has  more  than  doubled. 

Secretary  Q-uthrie  estimated  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Union, 
taxable  and  untaxable,  in  1856,  at  811,317,000,000.  Leaving 
off  the  untaxables-^the  churches,  schools,  graveyards,  public 
edifices  and  other  public  property — it  would  be  about  tea 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  increase  would  have  car- 
ried the  total  value  above  its  present  value,  by  one  thousand 
millions,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  late  financial  crash.  If 
our  pecuniary  progress  continues  the  same  for  eleven  yearsy 
the  value  of  the  country  will  be  about  $30,000,000,000,  by 
our  eighth  national  census. 

The  increase  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  free  States 
may  appear  raHier  large,  but  it  is  easily  accounted  for ;  together 
with  their  own  increase,  they  have  received  a  large  external 
accession  of  foreign  emigrants. 

This  country,  since  18o0,  has  added  to  its  population  near 
three  millions  of  foreigners  ;  six  sevenths  of  whom  have  set^ 
tied  in  the  free  States.  These  foreigners  brought  over  with 
them,  on  an  average,  fifty  dollars  each,  in  cash,  and  tkey 
probably  added  ten  times  as  much  to  the  absolute  wealth  of  the 
free  States. 

In  the  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  in  1900  is  estimated  by  Mr.  De  Bow  at 
86venty*two  millions.  Supposing  the  Union  continued  to 
exist  and  no  great  national  convulsion  occurred,  of  this  num* 
ber  it  is  calculated  by  him  that  twenty  millions  would  occupy 
the  Atlantic  slope,  eleven  millions  would  occupy  the  Pacifita 
riope,  seven  millions  the  Gulf  regions,  and  thirty-two  mil- 
lions the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

More  than  one  half  the  number  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
slope  do  already  occupy  it,  and  near  one  half  of  the  number 
assigned  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  already  to  be 
found  there,  and  near  one  third  of  the  number  assigned  to  the 
0-ulf  regions  are  already  occupying  them,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  table : 

la  the  M!88i8s1ppl  Valley l«,40e,0fl« 

On  th«  Atlantic  SlofM lV^-000 

In  the  Northern  Regiou 3.465,000 

Along  the  eolf  Ooast 2,115,000 

West  of  fiockj  Homntalns 770,000 
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STATES. 

PpfMUtiM. 

bike 

AtUotk 
8io^. 

North«re 

Ontb«. 
GaltCoMt. 

Wettara 

Maine 

650,000 
840,000 
836.000 

1,250,000 
176,000 
410,000 

8,660,000 
610,000 

3,800,000 

660,000 
840,000 
170,000 

1,260,000 
176.000 
410,000 

S,800,i00 
610,000 

1,860,000 

■ 

New  Hampshire 

Vennont 

M»«8achn8eUa 

Rhode  tiUn4 

Connecticat 

5 

•mfioo 

•! 

• 



5 

5 

OB 

liew-Tork 

76^006 

'f«(>,666 

ivwKiiil 

New-JerseT ......... 

;i 

Penneyhranlft 

Total    

i»,o6i 

10,220,000 

2,425,000 
14i50,000 
1,625,000 
650,000 
760,000 
625,000 
200,000 

1,025,000 

1,675,000 
1,150),000 

1,460,000 
660,000 
460,000 

7,706,000 

1,490,000 

760,000 
100,000 
176,000 

j 

Ohio 

Tti4iana 

^ 

lUinoia 

I 

Iowa  ..... . 

i 

Wisconsin ............ 

800,000 
625,000 
26,000 

Michigan 

0 

Minnoiiota.... 

176,006 

le 

Tetal 

s 

7,626,000 

600,000 
76,000 

6,6«»,oao 

1,976,000 

i!l 

f  Oalfrornia 

600,000 

Oxygon. ....•  ....••».. 

76,000 

•HUX 

' 

076,000 

18^00,060 

115,000 

660,000 

1.600,000 

1,000,000 

710,000 

1,000.000 

850,000 

120,000 

750,000 

660,000 

600,000 

325,000 

1,210,000 

1,250,000 

I,i00,0t0 

676,008 

Delawar* 

Maryland  ............ 

6,0Ti,00» 

"*  656*666 

100,000 

■"  66;666 

80,000 

'■'87V,666 

600,000 
76,000 

325,000 
1.2!10,000 
1,260,000 
1,000,600 

7,w»,ogf 

116,000 
660.000 
050,000 
900,000 
710,000 
600,000 

8,486,001 





Vii^nia 

.  .•• 

s 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

e 

340,000 
770,000 

90,000 
375,000 

60,000 
486,000 

s 

Alabama 

8 

Florida 

30,666 

MiMi«^^Ippi 

g 

Louisiana... 



Texas 

S 

ikrkaniiafl 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Uimamwi    

' 

. .  .     . < •* 

Vlft««ti  SIava  flbi.4«li   . 

11,740,000 

30,000 
70,000 
20.000 
60,000 
fO.000 
80,000 

6,725,000 

30,000 
70,000 

8,066,600 

i2 

r  Nebra.<«ka 

s 

Kansas 

Washington. 

20,000 

Utah 

Nev-Mexico 

60.000 

s 

66,000 

»fi9$ 

■ 

Difitrict  of  GnlnmbU.  . 

80,000 

•■  ^       —    -    '  ' 

T«tal 

840,000 

80.600,000 

10 

100^000 

12,400,000 

1,200,000 

10 

8Q/>00 

11,760,000 

860,000 

32 

2,116,000 

6oaooo 

4 

770,800 
800,000 

Totalpop.ofU.fi..-.. 

Area,  sq. miles.. 

Density 

8,466,000 

140,000 

25 

It  will  thna  be  seen  that  the  average  of  the  whole  eonntry  and 
tiiat  of  the  Q-reat  Valley  are  neaiiy  the  9ame,  over  teM  to  4 
square  mile,  while  the  region  west  of  the  Rooky  Mountains 
has  not  an  average  population  of  one  to  the  square  mile.  The 
Q-ulf  coast  has  an  average  of  *over  four,  to  the  densely  pop- 
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ulated  North  of  twenty-five,  and  the  still  mere  densely  pop* 
ulatee  Eastern  coast  of  thirty-two,  while  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  the  British  Isles,  ooantries  of  equal  extent  with 
the  Atlantic  slope,  350,000  square  miles,  ha^e  a  popolation  of 
73,000,000  souls. 

The  Great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  equal  in  extent  to 
China  proper,  has  not  a  tithe  of  its  population,  although  it 
has  greater  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  yet 
it  will  become  in  the  future  more  densely  inhabited,  and  be 
the  political,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
centre  and  mistress  of  both  hemispheres. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the  Great  Valley  is 
greater  by  near  a  million  than  that  of  the  older  States  of  the 
Atlantic  slope,  which  has  taken  centuries  where  the  former 
has  taken  generations  to  become  inhabited,  and  as  power 
generally  goes  with  the  population,  it  will  be  so  in  this  case 
after  the  next  apportionment,  and  every  year  will  add 
to  it  with  telling  effect  until  at  last  the  seat  of  the  federal 
government  will  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  of 
Waters.  Our  last  wish  will  be  that  we  may  live  to  breathe 
the  air  of  that  glorious  mom  which  will  behold  our  country 
the  greatest,  freest,  and  happiest  land  in  the  world. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May^  1859. 


ART.'  II.-THE  CENTRAL  TRANSIT-MAGNTFICENT  ENTERPRISE  FOR 
TEXAS  AND  MEXICO. 
Take  a  map  of  Mercator^s  projection,  stretch  a  line  from  New« 
York  tangent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  prolong  it  at  each  end  ; 
it  will  cut  the  Pacific  ocean  near  Mazatlan,  and  will  strike  New- 
foundland at  Cape  Bay,  opposite  to  Cape  Norths  in  Nova  Scotia.  It 
will  pass  nearly  over  Boston,  New-Haven,  New-York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Abingdon,  Chattanooga,  Jackson,  Alexan- 
dria, Houston,  Lavaca,  San  Patricio,  Revilla,  Parras,  Durango,  and 
Masatlan.  Slight  deflections  will  take  it  by  Portland,  Me.  ;  Lynch- 
burgh,  Ya.  ;  Baton  Rouge,  La  ;  Corpus  Christi,  Texas ;  Monterey, 
Saltillo,  and  Sombrerete,  Mexico.  This  is  the  shortest  practicable  route 
for  a  railway  Jrom  Portland  to  the  Pacific^  and,  d  fortioriy  the  shortest 
from  any  intermediate  point,  such  as  New- York.  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  route  by  which  private  capital  can  build  a  railway  from 
New- York  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Political  considerations  may  force 
a  road,  at  governmental  expense,  by  a  more  northern  route.  But 
this  alonCf  it  is  believed,  of  all  the  proposed  routes  connecting  oar 
railroad  fl^stem  in  the  East  with  the  Pacific,  will  pay  interest  on  cost. 
Were  an  engineer  now  required  to  build  a  railroad  on  the  cheapes 
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and  best  route  from  New-York  to  San  Frandsco,  without  reference 
to  such  roads  as  have  already  been  built,  he  would  undoubtedly  take 
the  route  toward  Mazatlan,  and  thence  along  the  plains  and  valleys 
near  the  Pacific  coast.  The  distance  from  New-York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, direct,  Is  about  twenty-eight  hundred  miles ;  by  Mazatlan, 
thirty-eight  hundred  miles ;  difference  one  thousand  miles,  which 
would  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  excess  of  curvature  on  the  northern 
route.  If,  now,  the  extent  of  road  already  built  on  each  route  be 
deducted  from  the  whole  distance  of  each,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
difference  between  what  remains  to  be  built  on  each  is  not  important  ; 
but  that  the  route  through  Monterey  and  Mazatlan  is  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  ocean,  smooth  in  profile,  pleasant  in  climate,  and  abounds 
in  materials,  food,  and  labor ;  while  the  other  (say  from  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.)  lies  through  a  country  far  from  the  ocean,  rough  in  profile, 
rigorous  in  climate,  and  destitute  almost  of  food,  fuel,  and  labor. 
As  to  the  prime  cost  of  building  and  the  expense  of  working  the 
two  roads,  the  contrast  is  as  great  as  that  of  their  climates.  If, 
then,  all  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  were  concentrated  at  Han 
Francisco,  and  New- York  desired  to  get  to  it  by  the  cheapest  and 
speediest  railroad — cheapest  in  original  cost  and  daily  use,  speediest 
in  construction  and  in  running  time — she  would  choose  the  route  by 
Mazatlan. 

But  all  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  is  not  confined  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, nor  that  of  the  Atlantic  to  New- York.  Much  the  larger 
share  of  the  merchandise  of  the  world  would  find  itself  nearer  its 
destination  at  Mazatlan  than  at  San  Francisco.  This  is  palpably  - 
true  of  all  coming  tVom  the  Pacific  toward  the  Atlantic,  and  all  des- 
tined for  Central  and  South  America  and  Australia.  Anything  des- 
tined for  Asia  would  be  there  equally  well  placed  as  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  time  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  about  the  same,  and 
vessek  going  from  either  make  that  a  stopping  point.  The  harbor 
of  Mazatlan  is  now  good,  and  may  be  easily  rendered  safe  in  all 
winds.  Its  climate  is  healthful  and  dry,  and  innocuous  to  persons  or 
goods.  //  is  on  the  direct  route  from  Efigland  to  Australia,  If  the 
line  from  Mazatlan  to  New-York  be  extended  on  the  globe,  one  end, 
parsing  close  to  the  Sjciety  Isles,  will  strike  Australia  to  the  south 
and  east  of,  but  near  to,  Sidney,  and  the  other  will  cut  the  British 
Isles.  This  is  not  only  the  shortest  line  from  England  to  Australia, 
but  the  route  is  by  far  the  most  expeditious.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
ocean  steam-ships  will  average  twelve,  and  railroad  cars  twenty- four 
statute  miles  per  hour,  the  difference  in  distance  from  Southampton 
to  Sydney  will  be  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  favor  of 
the  route  by  Mazatlan  over  that  by  Panama,  while  the  difference  in 
time  will  be  four  to  five  days,  supposing  the  railroad  to  be  used  from 
Portland  to  Mazatlan.  From  Southampton  to  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, where  all  vessels  from  the  west  coast  of  America  call  on  their 
way  to  Japan  and  China,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking,  being, 
in  distance,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  in  tme  hearly  nine 
days  in  favor  of  Mazatlan  over  Panama. 
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Taking  New-York  as  a  starting  point  the  oomparison  is  still  more 
favorable  to  Mtizatlan.  From  New- York  to  Honolulu  the  difference 
of  time  would  be  eleven  to  twelve  days  in  favor  of  the  route  by 
Mazatlan  over  that  by  Panama  From  New- York  to  IVlazatlan,  via 
Fanama,  the  time  is  about  twenty  days,  whicli  cannot  be  diminished 
by  new  roads ;  via  New-Orleans  and  Tehuan tepee  (when  a  railroad 
across  the  isthmus  shall  have  been  finished),  the  time  will  be  ten 
days ;  via  New -Orleans  and  Monterey,  five  days.  To  each  of  these 
add  four  days  for  time  to  San  Francisco  by  sea,  and  there  results 
twenty-four,  fourteen,  and  nine  days,  respectively,  from  New- York, 
and  twenty-four,  eleven,  and  six  days,  respectively,  from  New- 
Orleans  to  San  Francisco.  The  first  two  cannot  be  reduced  by  new 
roads ;  the  last  may  be,  two  days.  It  will,  then,  at  no  distant  date 
require  but  two  days  from  New-Orleans  to  Mazatlan,  five  days  from 
New- York,  eix  days  from  Portland,  and  sixteen  days  from  Southamp- 
ton. To  each  of  these,  two  days  only  mut^t  be  added,  to  reach 
San  Francisco  when  the  railroad  from  Mazatlan  shall  have  been 
built 

The  necessities  of  the  commercial  world  demaBd  that  the  bept 
route  across  this  continent  shall  be  made  available.  The  opening 
trade  of  the  A  moor,  China,  Japan,  and  the  increasing  trade  of 
Australia  and  of  our  own  western  coast,  require  this  to  be  done 
promptly.  The  recent  excitement  about  gold  on  Frazer's  river  has 
caused  some  talk  of  a  railroad  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver's  Island, 
entirely  on  British  soil.  (Conceding  the  practicability  of  this  road, 
it  would  be  near  thirty-five  hundred  miles  long,  most  of  it  very  costly 
to  build,  expensive  to  maintain,  and  impossible  to  work  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year.  On  three  fifths  of  the  route  there  is  no 
accessory  navigation.  The  road  must  be  constructed  continuously, 
and  haul  its  own  materials.  How  long  it  would  take  to  build  such 
a  road  no  past  experience  gives  reliable  data  to  determine,  yet 
political  considerations  may  induce  the  British  government  to  foster 
such  a  work ;  but  it  will  not  run  from  Halifax.  Portland  is  its 
natural  commencement ;  ihence  much  is  already  done,  and  the  line 
would  be  much  the  shorter.  It  is  a  work  of  peace  and  progress, 
and  we  may  well  join  our  British  brethren  in  hearty  wishes  for  its 
success.  Portland,  on  our  own  soil,  being  the  point  at  which  Europe 
muit  seek  access  to  both  these  lines,  will  become  a  great  commei*cial 
centre.  From  Portland  to  mouth  of  Frazer's  river,  by  air-line, 
is  twenty-five  hundred  and  ninety  statute  miles;  to  Mazatlan 
twenty-two  hundred  and  forty ;  difference  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  favor  of  Mazatlan.  Of  the  former  route  about  ^\q  hundred 
miles  of  the  road  ai'e  already  built,  leaving  some  two  thousand  miles, 
increased  by  curvature,  to  be  yet  made.  On  the  latter,  from  Port- 
land to  Chattanooga,  Tenn  ,  ten  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  direct 
line  is  nearly  finished ;  the  part  thence  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  is  under 
construction ;  and  from  Jackson  to  New-Orleans  the  road  is  in  oper- 
ation.    F-rom  Chattanooga,  the  road  is  complete  to  Memphis,  on  the 
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Hi8ti8m|>|^i  river,  wbence  boatt  run  daily  to  New-Orleaoe.  Prom 
this  road  another  leadfi  to  New-Orloans,  via  Jackson,  Mississippi,  of 
which  a  gap  of  only  eighty  miles  remains  to  be  filled,  and  this  gap  is 
being  reduced  as  last  as  track  can  be  laid.  Many  routes  conduct 
from  our  Atlantic  ports  to  New* Orleans,  some  complete,  some  under 
way,  while  others  in  progress  are  stretching  toward  the  west  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  toward  Mazatlan  by  the  more  direct 
line»  The  line  from  Fortland,  via  New- York,  to  New-Orleans,  may 
be  treated  as  complete>  though  yet  to  be  greatly  shortened  by  roads 
BOW  hastening  to  completion.  These  done,  and  the  eleven  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  New- Orleans  to  Mazatlan  completed,  the  dis- 
tance from  Portland  to  Mazatlan,  by  railroad,  will  be  about  twenty- 
six  hundred  and  ten  miles  via  New-Orleans.  Of  this  eleven  hundred 
and  forty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  eighty  miles,  to  Berwick's 
bay,  are  finidied  $  about  as  much  more  is  graded ;  the  iron  purchased 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles,  and  means  secured  for  still 
another  one  hundred  miles.  Not  over  eight  hundred  miles  remain 
to  be  provided  for,  most  of  which  is  of  very  easy  construction,  and 
none  presents  serious  difUculties.  The  line  sweeps  around  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico*  through  a  level  country,  crossing  the  streams  at  their 
oonduence  with  the  tide,  where  there  is  little  change  in  height  of  the 
waters,  and  where  materials  are  accessible  by  water  on  either  liaud. 
A  part  of  this  general  line  is  now  under  construction  from  Houston, 
in  Texas,  westward,  at  a  cost  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
mile  with  a  rail  of  iifty-aix  pounds  per  yard.  Roads  from  all  direc- 
tions in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  tending  toward  Houston, 
whence  the  main  trunk  will  stretch  along  the  heads  of  the  bays  to 
Corpus  Christi.  From  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  line 
is  covered  by  the  charter  of  the  Aransas  Road  Company,  granted 
by  the  State  of  Texas ;  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Facific  by 
that  of  a  company  organized  under  a  decree  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Mexico. 

The  advantages  of  this  route  may  be  partially  made  available 
without  awaiting  the  constructing  of  any  more  railroad.  By  the 
use  of  the  eighty  miles  now  in  operation  to  Berwick's  bay,  mails  and 
passengers  may  be  taken  from  New- Orleans  to  Corpus  Christi,  by 
steamships,  directly  acToss  the  Gulf,  in  forty-two  hours,  or  in  forty- 
^^t  hours,  touching  at  Galveston.  The  ships  would  enter  Texas 
by  the  Aransas  Pass,  and  transfer  their  loads  to  small  steamers  for 
Corpus  Christi ;  thence  a  line  of  coaches  may  be  used  to  Mazatlan, 
and  thence  steamships  or  sailing  vessels  to  any  port  in  the  Pacific. 
The  time  by  steam  from  Mazatlan  to  San  Francisco  is  about  four 
days,  and  by  stage  from  Corpus  Christi,  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles ; 
it  would  ordinarily  be  about  six  days  for  passengers,  though  the  mail 
might  be  carried  over  in  four  days.  This  would  give,  for  the  ordi- 
nary passage  from  New -Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  twelve  days,  and 
for  express  mails  or  passengers  not  over  ten  days.  There  are  so 
many  cities  and  villages  on  this  route,  provisions  are  so  abundant, 
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ftnd  the  roads  so  good,  that  a  line  of  stagecoaches  might  be  cheaply 
established  and  maintained.  This  done,  a  tel^raph  line  would  soon 
fellow.  It  might  be  stretched  from  New-Orleans  around  the  heads 
of  the  bays,  or  from  Memphis,  by  Little  Rock  and  Fulton,  in  Ar- 
kansas, to  Houston,  in  Texas,  and  thence  to  Corpus  Christi  by  routes 
presenting  manj  facilities.  This  line  could  be  conveniently  branched 
so  as  to  reach  the  chief  points  in  Texas,  including  all  the  towns  along 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.  It  would  naturally  pass  through  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Monterey,  and  branches  could  be  conveniently  sent  off  on 
each  hand  to  the  capitals  of  the  several  States  of  Mexico.  Arrived 
near  the  Pacific,  the  populous  and  wealthy  region  along  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago  would  be  traversed  to  reach  tlie  city  of  Mexico 
hself.  From  Mazatlan  a  wire  could  be  eanly  run  up  along  the 
wooded  slopes  toward  California  and  Vancouver's  Island.  Thus  all 
Mexico,  and  our  whole  Pacific  slope,  would  be  in  tel^raphic  con- 
nection with  all  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  There 
would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  by  thb  route  all  these  connections 
may  be  best  made. 

To  return  to  the  railroad :  That  part  leading  from  Aransas  bay  to 
Mazatlan  demands  more  particular  description.  It  is  ^  transit  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  The  bar  at  Aransas  pass  is  of  variable  depth,  being 
sometimes  seven  feet  and  sometimes  fourteen  feet  No  doubt  is  en- 
tertained that  the  greater  depth  may  be  maintained  by  artificial 
means,  at  moderate  expense ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a 
depth  of  twenty-four  feet  may  be  had  at  an  expense  which  com- 
merce may  well  justify.  Within  the  outer  bar  there  is  deep  water, 
with  a  secure  harbor,  and  the  anchorage  outside  is  good.  fVom  the 
deep  water  within  the  bay  vessels  drawing  six  feet  run  to  Corpus 
Christi.  It  is  hoped  that  this  depth  may  be  increased,  so  that 
all  vessels  crossing  the  outer  bar  with  its  present  depth  may  go 
up  to  Corpus  Christi.  A  railroad  will  be  extended  from  the  deep 
water  in  Aransas  bay  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  thence  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  No  serious  obstruction  occurs  on  this  entire  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty- five  miles.  Save  a  few  miles  of  slight  em- 
bankment in  shallow  water  near  Aransas  and  Corpus  Christi,  the  line 
lies  in  a  smooth  prairie,  interspersed  with  occasional  clumps  of 
mesquite  timber  suitable  for  cross-ties.  The  bridging  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  a  simple  affair,  requiring  a  bridge  not  exceeding  four  hun- 
dred yards  long  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  rock  foundation.  Thence 
the  route  gradually  ascends  over  ground  gently  rolling  to  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Monterey,  which  has  grown,  from  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, in  1846,  to  thirty  thousand  in  1858.  Situated  at  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  yet  elevated  full  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the  adjacetit  mountains  irriga- 
ting its  gardens  and  surrounding  fields,  it  is  a  delightful  place  for  red- 
dence,  and  is  not  less  favored  as  to  commerce.  From  Vera  Craz 
northward  the  Sierra  Madre  presents  no  practicable  pass  for  a  rail- 
road until  we  find  the  Minconada  just  back  of  Monterey.     Here  the 
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roads  from  San  Luis  Fotosi,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  and  Chihuahua, 
all  converge,  and  through  this  gorge  pass  into  Monterey,  where  the 
traders  of  the  interior  meet  to  purchase  tlie  goods  of  American  and 
British  importers.  Passing  this  gorge,  on  a  grade  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  feet  per  mile,  the  route  reaches  Saltillo,  a  town  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  whence  the  grade  may  be  made  as  gentle  as 
desired  to  the  level  of  the  bench,  or  table-land,  forming  the  main 
body  of  the  mountains  in  this  region,  which  may  be  some  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea.  This  plain  is  hard,  dry,  and  barren,  except 
when  irrigated.  Occasionally,  isolated  mountains  obtrude  through 
its  flat  and  smooth  surface  ;  but  these  may  be  avoided  by  slight  de- 
flections. The  road  will  continue  on  this  plain  to  Sombrerete,  a 
town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants.  In  this  vicinity  are  many  valua- 
ble silver  mines,  formerly  worked  with  great  profit.  These  isolated 
mountains  furnish  abundance  of  hard  pine  The  difficulty  most  to 
be  apprehended  is  want  of  water.  This  may  be  had  generally  in 
wells  at  forty  to  sixty  feet,  and  always  at  some  practicable  depth. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Sombrerete,  the  descent  from  the  table-land 
westward  may  be  made  along  a  smooth  and  wide  valley  to  the  flat 
country  extending  to  the  coast,  which  would  be  most  nearly  reached 
at  gome  point  south  of  Mazatlan.  But  whether  a  proper  harbor  can 
be  had  in  that  direction  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  At  all  events, 
Mazatlan  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  termmus  for  the  transit. 
Vessels  of  any  size  may  enter  its  harbor,  which  is  generally  safe.  It 
is  a  port  of  much  natural  trade.  Within  a  few  years,  amid  the 
anarchy  and  general  decline  of  the  country,  it  has  grown  from  a 
hamlet  up  to  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  The  route  must  pass 
some  forty  to  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Durango,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  high  mountains  between  that  city  and  the  coast.  This  detour 
to  the  south  will  facilitate  a  branch  road,  some  day,  through  Gua- 
dalaxara  to  Mexico,  along  the  rich  and  populous  region  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago.  Once  descended  from  the  middle  bench,  or 
table-land,  branch  roads  may  be  run  in  any  direction.  Materials  are 
abundant,  and  the  country  is  not  rough.  The  profile  of  the  whole 
transit  will  be  remarkably  smooth,  rising  gradually  from  tide,  at 
Corpus  Christi,  with  one  slight  exception,  to  the  height  of  the  table- 
lands^ passing  at  almost  a  dead  level  over  them,  and  then  gradually 
descending  to  the  sea.  Although  the  highest  elevation  may  be  as 
great,  or  even  greater,  than  that  on  the  route  through  New-Mexico, 
yet  the  aggregate  of  heights  to  be  overcome  is  far  less  than  at  any 
other  known  point  north  of  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco, 
passing  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  £icilities  for  building  and  working  this  road  also  compare  fa- 
Torablj  with  those  of  the  routes  north  of  it.  The  smooth  profile  in- 
dicates little  grading  ;  on  most  of  the  route  little  more  than  ditch^ 
ing  will  be  requhred.  There  are  no  frosts  to  oblige  the  use  of  bal- 
lasting. On  the  eastern  slope,  mesquite  timber,  a  very  durable 
wood,  is  found  in  quantity  and  size  for  cross-ties,  and  for  short  piles, 
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which  may  be  aeed  instead  of  calverts.  The  lumber  for  the  bridge 
over  the  Rio  Grande  can  be  taken  by  steamboat  up  that  river. 
Where  other  bridges  may  be  needed,  too  large  to  be  built  of  mesquite 
timber,  stone  of  excellent  quality,  easily  wrought,  may  be  conveni- 
ently had.  On  the  table-lands  hard  pine  may  be  used  for  cross-ties^ 
and  on  the  western  slope  the  redwood  is  abundant.  The  transpor- 
tation of  the  iron  would  present  the  greatest  difficulty.  That  for 
the  eastern  part  may  be  imported  through  Aransas  bay,  and  as  much 
as  may  be  desired  may  be  sent  around  the  Horn  to  Mazatlan.  If 
great  despatch  were  required  a  part  might  be  sent  up  the  Bio 
Grande  and  distributed  each  way.  With  money  at  command,  the 
time  necessary  to  build  the  whole  road  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
from  tide  to  tide,  with  greatest  eeonomy,  counting  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  would  not  exceed  five  years.  Any  amount  of 
Mexican  labor  may  be  had  at  very  low  rates ;  and  these  docile  pea* 
pie  do  excellent  work  under  proper  guidance.  The  Mexican  com- 
pany have  the  privilege  of  introducing  iron  and  all  other  materials 
for  building  and  working  the  road,  and  all  necessary  agents  and  la« 
borers,  free  of  duty  or  impost  forever. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  well  authenticated  by  reference  to 
approved  maps,  by  personal  inspection,  and  by  reliable  informatiooi 
the  cost  of  building  a  single  track,  with  proper  sidings,  from  Corpus 
Christ!  to  Mazatlan,  cannot  be  estimated  at  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  including  a  sufficiency  of  rolling  stock  to  do  a  pay- 
ing business.  This  gives  the  cost,  from  tide  to  tide,  at  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  fifteen  millions 
will  suffice  to  put  the  whole  line  in  operation,  from  the  harbor  of 
Aransas  bay  to  that  at  Mazatlan,  including  interest.  But  detailed 
estimates,  based  on^special  instrumental  surveys,  are  needed.  These 
surveys  should  be  made  by  men  of  known  ability,  uninfluenced  by 
the  interests  of  existing  companies,  or  by  local  prejudices.  It  would 
seem  eminently  proper  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  have  this  survey  made  as  the  complement  of  those  elaborate 
and  valuable  Pacific  railroad  surveys  heretofore  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  au- 
thorities of  Mexico  would  cordially  co-operate  in  such  a  work. 

Objection  may  be  made  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  that  part 
of  the  road  within  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  instability  of  govern- 
ment there.  The  immense  advantages  to  that  country  of  such  a 
thoroughfare,  would  incline  enlightened  rulers  to  give  it  all  possible 
protection  ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  liberal  policy  of  Governor 
Vidaurri  especially  favors  it.  A  company  undertaking  such  an  en- 
terprise would  carry  with  it  much  moral  power,  and  its  employes 
would  necessarily  be  numerous  enough  to  give  efficient  security 
against  all  minor  interruptions.  But  if  need  be,  the  rights  and 
property  of  such  company  may  well  be  placed,  by  treaty  stipulations, 
under  the  protection  of  our  government  or  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Would  this  work  pay  good  dividends  to  stockholders  ?     This  i« 


lb*  eonlt^Uing  qqeitidn>  with  prinOie  otiHtattaiB,  althongb  g^am* 
moats  ma/  £Rvor  U  on  ether  grounde.  A  xaikoad  cheeplj  Iniilt,  if 
imU  built,  maj  genfiraUy  be  cheaply  Kiaintained.  Cute,  ewbank^ 
laenta^  bridges,  tie»,  <&c«^  uBuaUy  require  repaire  nearly  proportioned 
to  their  coet  As  the  original  outlay  on  this  road  will  be  small,  st> 
will  be  that  for  eynrenft  repairs.  But  there  are  some  peculiarities  of 
Ibis  roule  tending  greatly  to  diminish  current  expenses.  The  protile 
and  aligniaeai  are  remarkably  favorable.  The  gradiag  will  be  lighU 
There  will  be  aa  iia usually  small  proportion  of  bridging,  and  few,  i£ 
any,  (hraws.  Aftost  <^  the  timber  used  will  be  exceedingly  durable^ 
the  mesqaite  Jasting  for  oeniuries.  The  climate  is  equable,  dry,  and 
ISfDfiaraie,  thus  avoiding  the  destructive  effects  oi  frequept  expaa* 
siensandeoBtraotioBS,  the  deeay  of  rolling  stuck,  the  obetru€ti<ns 
af  snow  and  frosty  and  the  use  of  baliask  Labov  is  abundant  and 
cheap  i  and,  owing  to  the  mild  climate  and  open  country,  cartage  ol 
materials  is  inexpensive.  Wood,  of  excellent  quality  fiN*  fuc4y  is 
easily  accessible  aloog  the  route ;  and  on  the  Bio  Grande  are  found 
iwmaofl^  beds  oi  bituminous  coal,  unexcelled  for  making  steam,  and 
•isily  brought  to  the  road,  which  may  traverse  the  beds«  The  lands 
■re  generally  fertile,  especially  when  irrigated ;  and  food  is  now,  and 
probably  will  ever  continue,  cheap.  Supplies  from  alriroad  may  be 
imported  at  Aransas  bay  as  cheaply  as  at  any  point  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  at  Mavatlan  as  cheaply  as  at  any  point  on  the  Pacifio 
coast.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  current  repairs  and 
working  expenses  will  be  unusually  light. 

Wonid  this  road  command  custom  sufiicient  to  make  it  profitable  f 
To  anawer  this  question  a  brief  review  of  its  connections  may  be 
Qsefiil*  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  position  of  this  transit 
to  be  very  peculiar.  It  is  the  furthest  north  that  a  short  transit  can 
possibly  be  had  It  is  the  furthest  south  that  admits  of  a  connection 
by  land  with  our  present  railroad  and  telegraphic  systems  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  deep  indentations  of  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico 
and  California  make  practicable  tbis  short  transit  within  the  north- 
«n  temperate  zone,  and  there  can  be  no  other  short  line  within  that 
zone.  As  before  indicated,  the  trade  of  the  whole  Pacific  ocean 
(the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America  alone,  perhaps,  except- 
ed), from  New  Zealand  around  by  China  and  California,  may  be 
more  easily  concentrated  at  Mazatlan  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ammca.  Mails,  travellers,  and  merchandise,  from 
the  Pacific,  arrived  at  Corpus  Christi,  may  pass  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  any  point  in  the  Atlantic,  or,  keeping  around  the  Gulf  by 
taikoad,  may  take  the  divers iHed  routes  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
distinguisbing  featare  of  this  route  is  the  option  it  presents  of  cheap 
movement  by  uHxtery  or  qtacJs  movement  by  railroad.  The  Gulf, 
au^eam,  flowing  from  continent  to  continent,  and  sweeping  along  the 
coast  of  Texas,  dose  by  the  mouth  of  Aransas  bay,  at  once  indicaies 
aad  fiurilitates  direct  trade  between  the  eastern  tu^inusof  tbis  tran- 
stand  Earope^  as  well  as  with  our  own  Atlantic  ports.  But  if  time  be 
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an  oliject,  then  tfee  ratlroads  leading  to  and  from  this  main  tronk 
may  be  need.  A  passenger  from  our  northwest  coast,  or  from 
Honolnia,  might  leave  a  steamship  at  Masatlan,  and  by  this  route 
lake  a  packet  for  Europe  from  New-Tork,  two  weeks  in  advance  «f 
the  arrival  of  another  passenger  by  the  same  steamer,  via  Panama. 

The  local  trade  would,  probably,  from  the  beginning,  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  road,  and  would  ev^tnally  become  very  great.  Il 
bisects  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  lays  open  the  rich- 
est of  its  mining  regions  Most  of  the  States  of  Mexico  may  ap* 
proach  it  by  open  navigation.  The  city  of  Mexico  may  reach  it  near 
^e  western  terminus  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  fiio  Grande  de  San- 
tiago, or  at  Saltillo  by  San  I^is  Potosi.  All  the  northern  States  of 
Mexico  approach  it  by  good  common  roads,  while  the  trade  of  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  will  naturally  be  drawn  to 
it.  The  trade  of  the  country  tributary  to  this  road  has  been  im- 
mense, and  still  is  great  The  building  of  this  road  would  give  it  a 
wonderful  development.  Its  resources  are  not  excelled  by  Uiose  of 
any  part  of  the  world  as  yet  known.  Political,  social,  and  religious 
causes  have  combined  with  physical  difficulties  to  retard  their  exploi- 
tation. This  work  would  meliorate  all  these  evils ;  and  this  fine 
country,  naturally  so  rich,  now  so  irapovenshed,  would  pour  ita 
treasures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  grain,  wool,  and  live  stock, 
into  the  ports  of  the  transit,  and  take,  in  return,  the  manufiftctures  ai 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  Passing  eastward,  along  the  cen- 
tral line  heretofore  described  as  Tunninir  through  so  many  commer- 
cial cities,  we  observe  that  all  the  rivers  and  roads  running  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  near  the  northern  lakes 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  naturally  lead  into  this  thoroughfare  on 
the  left,  while  the  railroads  from  our  Atlantic  ports  westward  4ead 
into  it  from  the  right,  each  contributing  its  portion  to  swell  the  gen- 
eral march  of  men,  mails,  and  merchandise,  across  ''  The  Ceniral 
Trana  <,"  as  it  has  been  not  inaptly  called. 

In  view  of  such  connections  and  such  superiority  of  dispatch  over 
all  other  possible  routes,  it  would  seem  little  worth  to  present  details 
of  calculations.  It  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  custom. 
But  as  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  some  minds,  a  few  sources  of 
business  may  be  named.  Mexico  requires  immense  quantities  of 
cottimon  salt,  not  only  for  stock,  but  especially  for  metallurgic  pup- 
poses  Aransas  bay  and  its  appendages  can  supply  Mexico  (and  tiie 
rest  of  the  world,  if  need  be)  with  this  article  at  a  cost  almost  nomi- 
nal. Good  lumber  is  scarce  in  Mexico.  Florida  may  supply  by 
this  road  any  quantity  desired.  Coal  is  wanted  in  Mexico,  in  Texas, 
and  on  the  Gulf  The  Rio  Grande  coal-fields  can  furnish  supplies 
for  all  who  need,  and  this  road  will  distribute  it  as  wanted.  These 
three  so,urces  alone  are  sufficient  to  give  profitable  employment  to 
the  road  without  reference  to  the  more  profitable  through  business, 
which  would  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  diminution  of  time  and 
expense  thus  effieOed.     The  facts  already  stated  show  tliat  this  route 
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would  command  rao«t  of  the  mail,  passenger,  and  specie  freight  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  beside  much  merchandise  requiring  dispatch 
or  liable  to  injury  from  effects  of  heat  and  moisture  in  more  southern 
ciimesL  The  difference  in  risk,  and  consequently  in  expense  of  in- 
surance, would  be  much  in  favor  of  this  transit. 

Passengers  may  be  carried  by  this  route  from  New-Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  for  ninety-one  dollars  each,  allowing  five  cents  per  mile 
for  railroad,  and  three  and  a  half  cents  for  steamship  transportation. 
This  calculation  presupposes  that  steamships  are  used  from  Berwick's 
bay,  or  from  New-Orleans  to  Aransas  bay.  But  one  hundred  dol- 
lars would  be  a  fair  charge  from  New- Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  sup- 
posing the  railroad  to  be  used  from  New-Orleans  to  IVIasatlan.  The 
passengers  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  now  not  less  than 
if^y  thousand  per  annum.  The  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  cheapness  and  security  of  this  route  would  tend  greatly  to  a  still 
kiger  increase.  We  may  well  suppose  that  it  would  command,  in  a 
short  dme,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  pasdf^ngers  per  annum. 
The  annual  products  of  California  and  Australia,  in  gold,  are  each 
not  less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollar?,  and  this  production  is  Jikely  to 
increase.  That  of  Mexico  is  now  large,  and  would  be  greatly  mul- 
tiplied by  the  effects  of  this  road.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
this  transit  would  draw  to  it  at  least  seventy-five  millions  dollars  per 
amium,  upon  which  a  charge  of  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  would  be  rea- 
sonable. As  this  will  be  by  several  days  the  most  expeditious  route 
for  most  mails  to  and  from  the  Pacific,  the  company  might  make  its 
own  terms  for  their  transportation  ;  but  it  will  certainly  be  safe  to 
count  on  the  rate  usually  allowed  on  railroads  within  the  United 
States.  Thb  is  three  hundred  dollars  per  mile  per  annum  ;  and  as 
there  will  be  much  foreign  and  Mexican  mail  matter,  the  two  to- 
gether may  be  counted  as  paying  as  much  as  that  of  the  United 
States  alone.  One  hundred  thousand  passengers,  at  five  cents  per 
mile,  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  give  $3,350,000.  Mails,  six 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  at  six  hundred  dollars,  give  $402,000. 
Specie,  $75,000,000,  at  half  of  one  per  cent,  gives  $375,000.  Gross 
receipts  on  three  items  only,  $4,127,000.  If  half  be  allowed  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  we  shall  have  a  net  income,  from  these  three  items 
alone,  of  nearly  fomteen  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole  cost  of 
road  and  equipments  complete.  If  to  this  be  added  the  profits  of  the 
other  through  business,  and  of  the  way  business,  the  aggregate  would 
swell  to  a  rate  far  beyond  what  is  usually  expected  from  ordinary 
railroads.  As  the  Mexican  company  has  the  monopoly  of  this  tran- 
Bt  lor  ninety-nine  years,  and  its  possession  perpetually,  there  would 
•eem  to  be  no  danger  of  injurious  competition.  In  reviewing  the 
estimates  presented  it  should  be  especially  considered  that  the  climate 
is  such  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  high  pay  to  agento  and  labor- 
ers; that  native  labor  is  abundant  at  four  to  five  dollars  per  month 
per  man  ;  that  materials  are  convenient  and  durable  ;  and  that  food 
is  cheap  and  abundant. 
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From  the  following  statement  it  nppeam  that  **  The  Central  Tran. 
Bit'*  possesses  many  intrinsic  and  peculiar  advantaged  Relatively 
to  others  it  is,  in  some  respects,  so  superior,  as  not  to  admit  of 
rivalry.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  the  only  route  by  which  private  capi- 
tal can  carry  our  railroad  and  telegraphic  system  to  the  Pacific. 
The  only  serious  difficulty  that  seems  to  impede  its  progress  is  the 
fact  that  it  runs  through  Mexican  territory,  where  govomment  ia 
unstable ;  but  this  difficulty  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  That 
part  of  the  country  through  which  this  road  will  run  is  seldom  dir- 
turbed  by  the  revolutions  in  the  capital ;  and  as  such  a  work  would 
naturally  be  favored  by  the  local  authorities,  any  party  in  power 
would  give  aid  rather  than  trouble.  Besides,  it  is  but  the  continua- 
tion of  our  own  system  into  our  feeble  neighbor*8  territory,  and  with 
it  will  go  such  a  train  of  emigrants  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  to  set  at  defiance  the  ebullitions  of  local  antipathies,  and 
suffice  to  keep  in  strict  subjection  the  few  unquiet  spirits  that  might 
be  disposed  to  disturb  its  operations.  In  truth,  the  road  may  be 
built  through  Mexico  at  less  cost  than  similar  work  could  be  done 
within  the  United  States,  owing  mainly  to  the  cheapness  of  labor ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  parties  are  ready  to  take  the  contracts 
whenever  the  requisite  means  may  be  presented.  Yet,  if  capitalists 
should  require  other  guaranty  of  security  for  their  investments,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  it  through  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  since  the  recent  announcement  of  its  poli- 
cy in  such  matters,  through  the  able  and  statesmanlike  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Cass  to  our  minister  to  Nicaragua.  But  should  our  gov- 
ernment, through  tenderness  for  a  weak  neighbor,  hesitate  to  give 
due  protection  to  ita  citizens  engaged  in  this  work,  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  not  fail  to  see  that  the  interest  of  British  capitalists, 
who  may  invest  in  it,  shall  not  be  wantonly  or  faithlessly  sacrificed. 

Let  the  facts  as  herein  set  forth,  be  once  satisfactorily  established, 
as  might  be  [  romptly  and  easily  done  by  a  survey  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  assent  of  Mexico,  and  capital 
will  soon  be  found  for  the  execution  of  the  project.  By  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  Tevas,  sixteen  square  miles  of  the  public  domain  h 
given  as  a  bonus  for  the  construction  of  each  mile  of  railroad  within 
that  State.  This  gratuity  will  doubtless  be  extended  to  this  road,  as 
to  all  others.  This  land  alone  may  be  made  to  repay  the  cost  of 
that  part  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  But  the  Aransas  Road  Com- 
pany, which  holds  the  charter  from  Aransas  bay,  via  Corpus  Christ!, 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  has  powers  which  would  enable  capital  acting 
through  it,  to  control  the  ownership  of  any  lands  between  the  Gulf 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  including  the  terniiniy  which  are  optional  with  tJiat 
company.  From  a  combination  of  causes  these  lands,  though  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  cultivation,  have  heretofore  been 
held  at  rates  ranging  from  ten  cents  to  two  dollars  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  locality.  But  these  causes  have  mainly  ceased  to  operate,  or 
will  soon  be  removed,  and  without  this  road  these  lands  wiU  soon 
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rise  in  marketable  ralue ;  bnt  with  it  they  would  rival  the  astound- 
ing results  FeaKsed  in  the  new  States  of  the  northwest.  An  amount 
of  capital,  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  the  work, 
judidously  invested  in  these  lands,  would  form  a  bads  of  loans  suffi- 
cient to  build  the  road,  and,  when  sold,  probably  leave  a  surplus, 
without  trenching  upon  the  bonus  of  the  State.  The  skilful  and 
faithful  use  of  a  smdl  capital,  then,  may  give  the  stockholders  a  rail- 
road from  Aransas  bay  to  the  Kio  Grande,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  miles,  not  only  free  of  cost,  but  even  with  a  bonus  beyond 
its  cost,  while  the  road  itself  would  pay  well  for  its  working  should 
it  perchance  never  cross  that  river.  The  immense  trade  and  travel 
diat  would  be  drawn  from  Mexico  to  its  terminus  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
together  with  the  salt,  lumber,  and  coal  business,  would  give  ample 
profits,  were  the  progress  of  the  grand  transit  arrested  at  that  na- 
tional boundary. 

But  the  railway  will  not  be  arrested  at  the  border  of  Mexico.  It 
is  probable  that  grants  of  lands,  as  valuable  as  those  in  Texas,  may 
be  obtained  firom  the  states  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  in  which  the 
route  lies.  It  is  certain  that  many  large  proprietors  will  gladly 
make  donations  of  large  tracts  of  lands  conditioned  upon  the  build- 
ing of  the  road.  Capital  might  also  be  employed,  as  in  Texas,  in 
purchasing  lands  at  low  prices  before  the  location  of  the  road.  Ex- 
tensive and  intrinsically  valuable  estates  along  the  route,  are  on  sale 
at  very  low  rates,  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  market  and  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  public  affairs.  Tlie  building  of  the  road  will 
remedy  both  these  evils.  Lands  for  cultivation  alone  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  in  price.  But  many  of  these  lands  contain  rich  metallic 
veins,  whose  almost  inappreciable  value  will  be  developed  by  the 
road.  Such  are  the  natural  resources  of  this  genial  and  fertile,  but 
now  misused  country,  that  capital,  well  applied,  may  produce  re- 
sults far  beyond  those  ordinarily  realized.  Much  of  this  capital 
might  be  obtained  from  residents  of  the  country.  The  wealth  of 
that  people  has  been  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families,  who 
have  concealed  it  at  home  or  invested  it  abroad.  Could  this  work 
giun  their  confidence,  it  would  command  the  use  of  a  large  portion 
of  their  hoarded  wealth. 

Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  has  been  named  as  the  sum  that  might 
be  expended  in  the  completion  of  thb  transit.  With  means  at  com- 
mand, a  skilful  manager  would  be  able  to  have  the  cars  run  through 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  by  the  use  of  a  capital  paid  up,  probably  not 
exceeding  three  millions,  and  it  would  be  bad  management  that 
would  require  from  stockholders  as  much  as  five  millions  of  dollars. 
So  small  a  sum  would  soon  be  provided  for  such  a  purpose  if  cap- 
talists  were  satisfied  that  the  facts  are  as  here  given.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  full  and  complete  survey,  by  our  government,  will  soon  give 
the  requisite  assurance. 
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ABI.  I.-AUBAMA  KAILBOAD  PBOJEOTONS; 

NOBTHEAffT  AND   SOUTHWEST  ALABAMA  RAILROAD. 

This  road  Bopplies  another  link,  of  about  290  miles  in  length,  of 
that  chain  of  improvements  intended  to  connect  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington with  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  in  a  direction  as  nearly  con- 
formable to  an  air  line  as  the  lAtture  of  the  country  will  admit. 

Its  northeastern  terminus  is  at  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Georgia  State  road,  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
road,  and  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road.  Its  southwestern 
terminus  is  at  Meridian,  about  1 30  miles  above  the  city  of  Mobile, 
where  it  unites  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  the  Southern 
road. 

The  air-line  direction  of  this  road,  between  the  great  centres  of 
political  and  commercial  influence,  and  the  many  connections  it  makes 
with  other  roads,  all  of  which  must  contribute  to  swell  its  busiaees, 
sufficiently  mark  out  its  importance  to  the  country  at  Jarge.  And 
iiiould  it  never  be  extended  beyond  its  southwestern  terminus  toward 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  it  will  still  furnish,  either  by  the  way  of 
Mobile  or  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  shortest  route  between  Washington 
and  that  city.  On  its  general  advantages  I  need  not  dwell.  Tliey 
are  too  obvious  to  escape  the  attention  of  any  one  at  all  interested  in 
the  improvements  of  the  country.  But  its  peculiar  local  advantages 
are  less  understood,  and  to  these  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  generally,  lliey  are  detailed  with  great  clearness  in  the 
various  documents  that  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  its  first  president. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Garland,  and  from  these  I  shall  freely  quote. 

The  advantages  of  the  Northeast  and  Southwest  Alabama  railroad 
may  be  arranged  into  two  classes ;  first,  agricultural,  and  second, 
mineralogical.  -^ 

I.    AGRIOULTURAL    ADVANTAGES. 

The  section  of  the  State  to  be  traversed  by  this  road  is  that  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  the  least  favored  with  facilities  for  the  exchange 
of  the  products  of  labor.  Cotton  is  the  only  product  that  can  bear 
transportation  to  market ;  and  this  only  because  of  its  compressibility, 
and  of  its  growth  being  monopolized  by  the  Southern  States.  And 
yet,  from  neither  Jefferson,  nor  Walker,  nor  Blount,  nor  St.  Clair, 
nor  De  Kalb,  can  a  bale  of  cotton  be  placed  upon  the  seaboard  for 
a  sum  less  than  six  dollars.  When  we  connect  with  this,  the  fact, 
that  neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  in  those  counties  is  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  that  on  an  average  five  acres  are 
required  to  produce  one  bale,  need  we  wonder  that,  notwithstanding 
the  proverbial  economy  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  they  are  still 
comparatively  poor ;  and  that  the  population  in  those  counties  bears 
such  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  State  at  large  T  By  the  census 
c^  1850,  the  density  of  the  population  in  the  counties  named  was 
about  eight  to  the  square  mile,  while  that  of  the  State  at  large  was 
about  fourteen  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  in  some  of  the  coontiea 
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more  highlj  favored  with  commercial  facilities  rose  as  high  as  thirtj 
or  forty  to  the  square  mile.  Again,  the  wealth  in  the  counties  now 
under  consideration,  taking  Jefferson  as  the  sample,  amounts  to  onlj 
$94  for  each  white  person,  while  in  Greene  it  is  as  high  as  $428  for 
each. 

This  state  of  things  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  a  capacity  of 
production  inherent  in  the  soil  and  cHmate  of  these  counties.  For,  in 
point  of  fact,  few  portions  of  the  State  are  more  highly  favored  in  . 
these  respects.  The  mountains  and  ridges  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
forming  valleys  of  great  length,  and  in  many  cases  of  considerable 
breadth ;  possessing,  in  salubrity  of  air,  abundance  and  purity  of 
water,  and  fertility  of  soil,  advantages  not  inferior  to  any  found  else- 
where in  the  State.  The  true  cause  of  the  sparsity  and  comparative 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is,  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  plant 
which  is  not  adapted  to  their  locality,  and  the  enormous  expense  that 
jKttends  the  ordinary  exchanges  of  commerce.  But  emancipate  them 
from  this  condition  of  things,  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad — ena- 
ble them  to  change  a  system  of  agriculture  which  is  rapidly  exhaust- 
ing their  soil,  without  remunerating  their  labor — and  to  direct  their 
industry  to  its  proper  objects,  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  the  rais- 
ing of  live  stock ;  and  this  portion  of  territory  will  soon  become  the 
Boet  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  State.  In  this  connection,  the 
tide  of  emigration  which  has  for  some  years  been  strongly  setting  in 
from  these  coonties  to  Texas  and  Arkansas,  ought  to  arrest  the  serious 
attention  of  the  enlightened  statesman.  If  things  are  to  continue  in 
^eir  present  condition,  anoth^  twenty  years  will  result  in  an  almost 
total  abandonment  of  this  part  of  the  country.  And  if  for  the  past 
two  yesj»  this  tide  of  emigration  has  been  partially  stayed,  it  has 
been  from  the  hope  of  disenthralment  thruu^  the  construction  of 
the  Northeast  and  Southwest  road.  Nor  are  the  other  counties 
on  the  line  of  this  road  bordering  upon  the  Bigbee  and  Warrior 
rivers,  lees  interested  in  the  completion  of  this  work.  The  navigation 
of  theee  rivers  is  imperfect  and  costly  at  best ;  but  it  is  becoming 
more  precarious  every  day,  and  is  occasionally  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  and  general  merchandise* 
Our  seasons  are  sometimes  abnormal,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  navigation  of  a  stream  must  be  impaired  by  the  clearing  up 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  Of  the  nun 
that  actually  falls,  a  large  portion  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  expo- 
Bare  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  a  much  larger  portion  is  absorbed  by 
the  uptamed  and  unloosened  soil  ;  so  that  comparatively  but  a 
amall  portion  reaches  the  channels  of  the  water-courses  at  all,  and 
that  which  does,  carries  down  such  an  excess  of  soil  that  it  con- 
tinually toMis  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  streams. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  portion  of  Alabama  stands  in  so 
great  need  of  improved  fadlitiee  for  e£fbcting  exchanges,  as  that  pro- 
posed to  be  traversed  by  the  Northeast  and  Sonthweet  road. 

We  have  considered  the  advantages  of  this  work  to  the  upper 
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coanties  on  the  line,  in  an  af^caltural  point  of  yiew  only,  which  is 
bj  no  means  that  of  most  interest  and  importance.  The  country  is 
broken,  and  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  valleys  only  are  well 
adapted  to  agricaltaral  purposes.  A  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  territory  will  never  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
plough.  But  it  is  here  that  we  find  deposited  in  enormous  quantities 
those  minerals  of  prime  necessity,  coal,  iron,  and  lime,  which  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  degree  of  wealth  and  of  a  density  of  popula- 
tion far  exceeding  those  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the  State. 
This  bring?  us  to  the  advantages  in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view : 

n.  HINERALOQICAL  ADVAlTrAGES. 

According  to  the  refK>rt  of  the  State  geologist,  the  oo«l 
and  iron  of  Alabama  lie  in  an  oblong  basin,  stretching  fixim 
northeast  to'southwest,  extending  from  ^  head  of  Wills'  Valley 
on  the  northeast  to  the  city  of  Tududoosa  on  the  southwest^ 
a  distance  of  near  200  miles.  The  strata  of  this  vein  have  beeo 
upheaved  in  the  same  general  direction,  so  that  thdir  strtkn 
is  always  from  northeast  to  southwest  Near  the  centre  of  this  basin, 
but  a  little  south  of  it,  th««  is  a  continuous  series  of  limestone  valloTS 
remarkable  for  their  directness,  gentleness  of  undulation,  and  fertility 
of  soil  It  is  along  these  valleys  that  the  Northeast  and  South  weai 
road  is  located;  so  that  for  ^0  miles  coal,  iron,  and  lime,  um 
vbundant  upon  the  immediate  line  of  the  road.  These  valleys  coosti* 
tute  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  geological  system  of  the  babin,  in  conae* 
quence  of  which  the  streams  that  rise  in  the  valleys  flow  off  to  the 
right  and  left,  furnishing  practicable  routes  forbranoh  railroads  pen* 
etrating  into  the  heart  of  the  coal  beds  on  eith^  side  of  the  mam 
Toad.  Human  wisdon  could  not  devise,  therefore,  a  plan  of  devel«> 
oping  the  wealth  of  this  great  baain,  more  suitable  and  effectual  than 
that  of  laying  down  a  road  of  the  first  class  along  this  anticlinal 
axis.  It  would  be  as  the  spinal  column  to  the  human  frame,  and  its 
tributaries  as  the  ribs  articulated  to  it.  It  is  therefore  legitimaAe  t# 
claim  for  this  work,  a  very  peciyyiar  relation  to  the  mineral  system  «f 
Alabama,  and  as  such,  to  beapeak  for  it  no  common  ^are  of  tha 
public  favor. 

Before  considering  the  advantages  to  the  State  at  large  of  the  de* 
velopment  of  its  manual  reeouroee,  it  may  be  necessary  to  show  that 
there  is  at  pr6$6^  a  great  demand  fer  the  products  of  ourmimBy  and  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  enormously  increased  in  coming  years ;  for  if  Uiia 
were  not  so,  all  projects  lodcing  to  such  a  development  would  evi* 
dently  be  premature.  On  thss  point  we  submit  the  following  consM^ 
orations : 

(a. )  In  the  first  place,  steam  has  become  the  ttotive  power  of  the 
whole  civilised  world.  It  is  made  in  every  branch  of  industry  and 
art,  to  perform  the  labor  of  both  man  and  beast,  and  is  fast  soper- 
seding  the  natural  mechanical  agents  of  wind  and  water.  By  the  par* 
feet  control  we  have  acquired  over  this  power,  through  the  reeent 
improvements  in  machinery,  it  is  applied  to  every  mechanical  pur- 
pose, from  the  drawing  out  of  the  gossamer  fibres  that  enter  into  the 


flfwei  fkbrifs^  to  ibe  proptiflBion  againsTt  wind  &nd  tide  of  tlie  ibi^ges^ 
Ahips-of-tlie-lfive ;  and  it  is  now  spinning  mote  cotton  and  wool, 
weaving  rmrre  doth,  redncing,  moulding,  and  polishing  mote  metal^ 
than  could  be  done  by  all  the  laborers  on  the  earth,  with  finch  hand 
implements  only  as  were  used  75  years  ago.  Since  the  invention  of 
the  magnetic  telegraph,  time  has  inore  than  ever  become  an  impor- 
tant element  in  trade.  The  transmission  of  products  to  points  where 
a  demand  exiflts  for  them,  is  seeking  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
transmission  of  knowledge.  The  cUpper  u  replacing  the  vessel  of 
more  sluggish  form,  and  the  steamship  is  rapidly  replacing  both. 
The  principal  commercial  ports  of  the  world  are  now  connected  by 
Knes  of  steamships.  The  steam  marine  of  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1852  to  1 ,390  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
417,227-^of  which  96,  with  a  tonnage  of  91,476,  were  ocean 
steamers ;  and  529,  with  a  tonnage  of  121,028,  were  coast  steamers. 
We  do  not  here  include  the  thousand  steamers  plying  upon  our 
rivers,  as  they  generate  their  steam  chiefly  by  the  use  of  wood.  It 
was  but  as  yesterday  that  steam  was  employed  upon  the  ocean,  and 
the  result  shows  that  it  is  to  efFsct  an  entire  revolution  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  world. 

(6.)  There  is  no  probability  that  any  motive  power  will  ever  be 
discovered  having  the  potency  of  steam,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
cheapness  of  production,  and  simplicity  of  application,  llie  mag- 
netic and  galvanic  forces  are  too  costly — the  expansive  force  of  air 
has  signally  failed  in  the  Ericsson  ;  and  if  it  should  ever  supersede 
steam  as  *  a  motive  power,  it  not  the  less  requires  the  combustion  of 
coal.  Coal  therefore  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  wonderfbl  development, 
and  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  combustibles  are  found  in  sufficient 
condensation  to  render  them  portable  and  efficient  in  the  generation  of 
steam  for  the  purpose  of  oceanic  navigation.  As  therefore  the  appli- 
cations of  steam  are  multiplied,  so  the  demand  for  ooal  will  be  in- 


(c.)  But  especially  is  the  demand  for  coal  likely  to  be  great  at  all 
ports  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Our  race  is  ex- 
panding southward.  Texas  has  been  absorbed  by  the  States ;  and 
such  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  whole  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  great  valley  of  the  AmasK)n  will,  in  all  *hu- 
man  probability,  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise  and  industry.  VThat  a  vast  trade  is  therefore  to  go  for- 
ward upon  the  waters  that  roll  their  waves  almost  into  the  mouths  of 
our  coal  pits  I  Let  any  one  look  upon  a  map  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, and  it  requires  but  a  glance  to  see,  that  where  it  is  almost 
cut  in  twain,  there  is  to  be  a  commercial  highway  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific  oceans.  It  matters  not  whether  the  conne<;-' 
tion  is  to  be  by  several  railways  or  by  ship  canals ;  alike  in  both 
cases,  the  steam  marine  of  the  tropical  seas  is  to  be  increased  beyond 
all  precedent,  and  is  to  create  a  demand  for  coal,  that  will  tax  th6 
otmoet  capadty  of  American  labor  to  supply.     In  this  field  of  in- 
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dustrj.  the  Alabama  collier  will  have  a  deeided  advantage.  As  oom- 
pared  with  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  the  coal  of 
Alabama  may  be  said  to  be  already  half-way  to  market  Aa  to 
quality,  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  them.  As  to  quaatity,  it 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  6,000  square  miles,  and  is  in  several 
successive  sti^ata  (8  or  10),  varying  from  1  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

(d.)  But  this  coal  is  in  many  places  traversed  by  veins  of  iron  ore  of 
great  thickness  and  richness.  This  creates  a  new  demand  for  the  coal 
at  thepit*s  mouth.  The  application  of  coal  to  the  smelting  of  iron  has 
emancipated  the  iron  manufacture.  "  Steam  is  prepared  as  the  mo- 
tive power ;  the  forge-master,  the  founder,  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  depths  of  forests,  far  from  the  inhabited 
places.  Industry  has  broken  her  fetters ;  commerce  is  set  free,  in  the 
interior.  Gigantic  furnaces  arise,  forges,  bar  iron  works  multiply ; 
iron  receives  every  shape ;  and  manufactories  fill  the  world  with  ma- 
chines." The  demand  for  coal  in  this  point  of  view  is  limited  only 
by  the  demand  for  iron. 

(e.)  And  what  is  the  demand  for  iron  ? 

Ist.  There  is  the  ordinary  demand  of  iron  in  the  forms  of  bar, 
bolt,  and  rod  iron,  and  nails,  and  hollow-ware,  &c,  which  increases 
with  the  increase  of  population.  And  whence  do  we  receive  our 
supplies  t  From  the  furnaces,  and  forges,  and  rolling  mills  of  Penn- 
eylvania,  New-Jersey,  and  Maryland.  And  why  should  not  our  sup- 
plies come  from  the  products  of  our  own  industry  ? , 

2d.  There  b  the  enormous  demand  for  iron  in  the  construction  of 
railroads,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  present  capacity  of  the  iron  man- 
ufacture to  supply.  This  demand  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished, 
especially  in  the  Southwestern  States,  where  the  construction  of  roads 
bas  just  been  commenced. 

dd,  and  lastly,  there  is  the  new  demand  for  iron  in  the  construct- 
ing of  steamships.  Of  the  153  steamers  built  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  year  1854,  117  were  of  iron.  Of  the  sailing  vessels,  10  were 
of  iron.  The  like  tendency  to  substitute  iron  for  wood  is  seen  in  the 
dock  yards  of  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  iron  in  this  country,  that  we  are 
the  largest  consumers  of  the  exportations  of  this  article  from  England. 
<' During  the  ten  months  ending  Nov.  5,1853,  Great  Britain  ex- 
ported $75,000,000  worth  of  iron,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion  was 
taken  by  the  United  States.  Of  pig-iron  the  United  States  received 
57,000  tons.  Of  bar,  bolt,  and  rod  iron,  the  United  States  took 
263,530  tons;  or  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  Canada/' — Ta^lor^s 
Statistics. 

This  point  being  cleared  up^  we  are  now  prepared  to  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  such  results  to  the  State  at  large. 

1.  The  first  advantage  to  the  State  at  large,  is  that  of  increasing 
the  population  and  wealth  of  a  sixth  part  of  its  territory,  which  can 
never  be  done  without  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources.  The 
relation  of  iron  and  coal  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country, 
is  best  seen  in  the  light  of  experience. 
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According  to  the  best  authenticated  statistics,  the  product  of  the 
British  coal  mhies  is  valued  at  $96,000,000  per  annum. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  product  of  her  iron  ore,  which  is  estimated 
at  $82,280,000,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  $178,280,000  per  annum, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
the  whole  world,  including  those  recently  discovered  and  opened  in 
Australia.  From  the  more  fully  reported  statistics  of  Belgium,  it 
appears  that  we  may  reckon  one  miner  for  every  130  tons  of  coal ; 
at  this  rate  the  colliers  of  England  number  246,154  ;  and  if  we  al- 
low as  many  as  three  souls  supported  on  an  average  by  the  labor  of 
each  collier,  the  total  population  supported  by  coal  mining  in  Eng- 
land (not  the  traffic  in  coal)  amount  to  738,462.  From  the  census 
of  1850,  the  product  of  1,166,544  tons  of  iron  required  the  labor  of 
57,021  hands,  which  is  about  20  tons  to  the  hand.  At  this  rate  the 
product  of  British  iron  supports  110,000  laborers,  or  a  population 
of  330,000  souls.  Those  engaged  in  polishing  and  giving  to  iron  ltd 
thousand  useful  shapes,  are  not  reckoned  in  this  estimate,  but  those 
only  who  are  engaged  at  the  furnace  and  the  forge.  So  that  we  have 
a  total  population  of  more  than  a  million  of  souls  sustained  by  the 
mining  operations  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  still  larger  numbers 
sustained  by  the  collateral  employments  to  which  coal  and  iron  have 
given  rise,  and  this  within  a  district  of  country  not  very  much  larger 
than  the  State  of  Alabama. 

But  we  have  an  equally  striking  example  in  the  case  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  particularly  in  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population 
of  its  two  principal  cities,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Philadelphia  was  the  first 
city  of  the  Union,  in  point  of  population,  wealth,  and  commerce. 
This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  before  the  period  of  canals, 
and  railroads,  and  steamboats,  it  was  the  most  accessible  port  to  the 
young  States  growing  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Her  commerce,  how- 
ever, was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  policy  of  New-York,  which 
opened  up  along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  a  highway  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Hudson.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  BufiTalo  to 
New- York,  which  had  been  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  was  there- 
by reduced  to  seven  dollars  per  ton.  The  lakes  thus  became  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  the  Atlantic,  and  such  they  have  continued  ever  since. 
The  Western  and  foreign  trade  of  Philadelphia  declined  as  rapidly  as 
that  of  New- York  increased,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : 

Tonnage.  Imports  and  JBxport*. 


Tcv.                  NtwTork.     PUlMtolpUft.  New-Tork.       Pkila<l«lphl*. 

1800 69,000  ..  108,011 

1810 260,000  ..  126,000 

1820 265,000  .       84,000 87,000,000  ..  21.000,000 

1880 280,000  ..     72,000 56,000,000..  18,000,000 

1840 460,000  ..  108,944 92,000,000..  14,000,000 

1860 886,000  ..  206,497 198,000,000..  16,000,000 
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With  such  a  reductioo  of  foreign  trade  we  ihoidd  expeot?  to  iiiid  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  wealth  and  population  of  Philadel* 
iphia ;  or  if  an  increase  at  all,  one  by  no  means  comparable  te  that 
of  New- York.  But  such  is  not  Uie  £iot,  a^  the  fbUowing  table 
shows: 

Popuiation. 

•  /■■  ■        ^ s 

Y«M.  NMT-Tork.  Phlladelphift. 

1810    96»878 106,281 

1820 128,706  187,097 

1830   203,007  188,961 

1840    812,712 258,882 

1860    512,894 409,868 

How  is  this  anomaly  to  be  explained,  to  wit :  That  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  continued  to  rival  New- York  in  population  and 
wealth,  notwithstanding  its  loss  of  the  Western  and  foreign  trade  T 
On  the  loss  of  their  foreign  trade  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
wisely  directed  tbeir  attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
State.  An  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the  Western  trade  by  a 
series  of  canals  and  roads  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsbui^. 
But  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  line  defeated  its  purpose.  It, 
however,  formed  a  basis  of  a  system  of  improvements  ramifying 
into  the  iron  and  coal  districts  of  the  State.  Upon  these  works  the 
State  has  expended  $40,000,000,  and  such  as  are  completed  prove  to 
be  profitable  investments.  No  other  minerals  but  those  of  iron  and 
coal  could  have  warranted  such  an  enormous  outlay  of  money  to 
bring  them  into  market,  and  have  given  so  large  a  dividend  in  return. 
The  results  of  this  system  of  development  have  been  of  the  most 
striking  and  satisfactory  character.  In  the  year  1843,  1,500,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  mined,  and  5,195,151  toiis  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  Their  market  value  in  Philadelphia  was  near  $30,000,000. 
Their  transmission  coastwise  explains  the  rapid  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage of  that  city  from  1830  to  1850.  In  1860  there  were  also  350 
iron  furnaces  in  blast;  and  in  1853,  36>,056  tons  of  pig  iron  were 
produced,  valued  at  $23,921,960.  {ChUds  on  Iron.)  Here  then  is 
a  total  product  of  $50,000,000  annually  from  these  sources,  exclu- 
sive of  the  numerous  branches  of  industry  to  which  they  have  given 
lise.  The  population  supported  by  the  production  of  iron  alone,  is 
estimated  at  269,616  souls.  (Taylor,  p.  419.)  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  tiie  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  prosperity  of 
her  principal  commercial  mart.  The  influence  upon  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  mining  district  itself,  is  not  less  than  that  upon  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Take  the  county  of  Schuylkill  as  an  example. 
In  1842,  at  a  public  meeting  of  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  a 
report  on  the  coal  statistics  of  that  county  was  made,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  capital  invested  amounted  to  $17,526,000.  Popu- 
lation engaged  in,  or  entirely  dependent  on  the  coal  trade,  17,000 
persons.  Number  of  hoi*ses  employed  in  boating,  and  at  the  coUeries, 
2,100*  Agricultural  products,  consumed  annually,  $588,572.  Mer- 
chandise consumed,  $918>325.  And  all  thia.had  origioated  in  fifteen 
years.     (Taylory  p.  362.) 
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Pittsburg  is,  however,  a  yet  more  strikiag  esEaoipIe  of  the  relation 
of  coal  and  iron  to  wealth  and  population.  Its  prosperity  has  been 
wholly  derived  from  the  trade  in  these  articles,  and  the  arts  and  manu- 
factores  immediately  consequent  upon  them. 

In  1825  the  consumption  of  coal  in  this  city  was  35,714  tons.  In 
1833,  it  was  255,910  tons.  In  1824,  there  were  18  iron  foundries, 
11  rolling  mills,  120  steam  engines  at  work.  In  1888,*  300  steam 
engines  and  as  many  factories;  and  the  amount  of  coal  consumed 
and  shipped,  357,140  tons.  In  1842,  the  coal  produced  reached 
420,000  tons ;  the  number  of  steamboats  owned  in  the  district  was 
89.  In  1846,  the  production  of  coal  was  678,572  tons.  In  1853, 
it  exceeded  1,000,000  of  tons.  Let  us  now  note  the  progress  of  popu« 
lation: 

1756,  K o  white  man  lived  &ere. 

1818.   6,748  eooli. 

1840, 40.000      " 

1860,  88,000      " 

Taylor't  Statutia,  p.  886. 
In  1864,  there  were  in  this  city  17  large  rolling  milla ;  12  large  foundriea ;  20 
class  manafootories ;  20  engine  and  machine  sbops ;  6  large  cotton  faetoriei ; 
4  large  floaring  millt ;  and  100  steam  engines,  besides  tboea  above  named.— 
Ta^.  p.  387. 

A  more  striking  example  could  not  be  given  in  illustration  of  our 
proposition  of  the  capacity  of  iron  and  coal  to  increase  population 
and  wealth— furnishing  a  population  too,  usually  characterized  by 
industry,  activity,  frugality,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  moral  and 
intellect ual  culture. 

We  think  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  topic  further,  in 
order  to  establish  the  value  of  our  coal  and  iron  deposits.  On  this 
point  no  man  who  looks  at  the  facts  can  entertitin  a  doubt.  But 
some  may  question  whether  such  results  would  be  realized  in  our 
own  State.  If  there  were  no  demand  for  our  coal  and  iron,  we 
might  well  doubt  the  result.  But  we  hope  that  enough  is  said 
above  to  show  that  the  demand  is  not  only  great  already,  but  that  it 
is  becoming  greater  and  more  urgent  every  year.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  we  possess  not  the  skill.  Grant  it.  And  the  reason  is, 
there  has  been  no  demand  for  it.  Bring  together  the  conditions  re- 
quisite to  a  successful  application  of  capital  and  labor  to  our  iron  and 
coal,  and  they  will  soon  be  appropriated  to  those  objects.  Already 
some  of  the  most  experienced  iron  masters  of  the  Middle  States  have 
their  attention  turned  to  the  extraordinary  facilities  we  possess  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  awaiting  with  interest  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  this  company.  On  these  points  we  have,  therefore,  nothing 
to  fear,  and  if  in  the  next  twenty  years  we  shall  reach  only  to  one 
fourth  of  the  productions  of  Pennsylvania  at  present,  our  coal  and 
iron  will  add  912,000,000  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and 
give  support  to  200,000  souls. 

n.  But  the  experience  of  the  world  is  to  be  belied,  if  the  devel- 
opment of  our  coal  and  iron  does  not  cause  to  spring  up  a  manufac- 
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turing  interest  that  will  advance  pari  passu  with  the  development 
itself.  Machineiy  is  mostly  of  Iron ;  steam  is  its  motive  power ;  the 
coal  at  once  reduces  the  iron  ore,  and  generates  the  steam  ;  the  ma^ 
terials  of  manufacture  are  already  at  hand ;  and  such  as  are  not,  our 
State  is  admirably  adapted  to  produce.  Cotton  is  our  own  staple  :  no 
portion  of  America  is  said  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wool, 
than  the  belt  of  pine  hills  between  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River 
on  the  north,  and  the  prairie  formations  on  the  south.  Where  can 
you  find  better  timber,  of  pine,  walnut,  cedar,  chestnut,  and  oak, 
than  that  covering  the  entire  coal  basin  of  the  State  t  Here  are  the 
materials  then,  Angularly  grouped  together,  for  a  vast  manufacturing 
interest.  Why  should  we  not  mal^e  our  own  nails,  and  bar,  bolt,  and 
sheet  iron  ;  our  own  castings  and  machinery  t  Why  should  we  not 
weave  and  spin  our  own  cotton  and  wool  t  Why  should  not  the 
houses  and  furniture  of  our  cities  and  towns  be  made  in  the  heart 
of  our  forest,  and  transmitted  to  the  points  where  they  are  to  be  pat 
up  for  use  t 

Chattanooga  is  but  a  town  of  a  day*s  growth,  as  remote  from  the 
coast  as  it  is  possible  to  be :  and  yet  it  is  framing  the  houses  for 
Nashville  and  Augusta,  and  has  two  large  furniture  estabHshmenta 
worked  by  steam,  which  supply  in  part  the  wants  of  those  cities  and 
other  towns  in  the  interior.  Our  mild  climates  allows  the  comfort- 
able performance  of  labor  in  the  open  air  during  winter,  and  when 
we  have  the  iron  furnaces,  and  foundries,  and  rolling  mills,  and 
machine  shops  at  hand,  why  should  not  Tuskaloosa,  which,  like 
Pittsburgh,  stands  upon  a  bed  of  coal,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
which,  in  its  floods,  can  bear  a  74  gun-ship  to  the  Gulf,  become  a 
steamboat  yard  for  the  supply  of  our  Southern  waters  t  In  point  of 
coal,  or  iron,  or  timber,  or  cheapness  of  living,  and  consequently  in 
cheapness  of  labor,  wherein  is  it  inferior  to  Pittsburgh  or  Cincinnati  ? 
At  the  same  time  it  is  in  climate  vastly  superior  to  either.  These 
results  will  of  necessity  follow  in  course  of  time,  because  capital  will 
seek  the  most  proGtable  channels  of  investment ;  and  such  are  those 
indicated. 

In  all  these  improvements  the  whole  State  is  interested.  Millions 
of  dollars  that  now  go  out  of  the  State  for  coal  and  iron  in  its  various 
forms,  machinery,  cotton  and  wollen  fabrics,  &c,  would  be  kept  in 
circulation  at  home,  supporting  a  greatly  increased  population,  and 
enhancing  the  wealth  of  the  whole  State.  Our  seaports  will  be 
made  coaling  stations  for  ocean  steamers,  and  the  points  for  shipping 
coal  to  the  various  naval  stations  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast 
of  Central  America.  And  we  should  have,  indeed,  a  union  of  the 
plough,  loom,  and  anvil. 

All  the  foregoing  advantages  must  result  sooner  or  later  from  the 
completion  of  this  road.  But  they  will  be  precipitated  at  once  upon 
the  country  if  the  company  can  succeed  in  carrying  to  a  successful 
issue  their  declared  policy.  Their  object  is  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  existing  on  the  line  of  the  road  for  the  manufacture  of 
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tke  iron  necessaiy  to  clotbe  it.  Mills  will  be  erected  apon  a  scale  to 
tarn  out  about  10,000  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  In  connection  with 
these,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  workshops  for  the  construction  of  aQ 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  Company,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  suite 
of  locomotives.  Here  is  at  once  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  business,  in 
which  the  whole  country  is  interested.  After  the  clothing  of  the 
road,  these  mills  could  offer  to  other  railroad  companies,  belter  iron, 
and  at  cbeaper  rates,  than  they  could  procure  in  England,  carriage 
being  taken  into  the  account ;  and  if  this  be  not  so,  there  is  no  prob- 
ability that  the  works  would  lack  for  patronage,  for  if  railroad 
iron  should  not  be  in  demand,  a  trifling  expenditure  would  convert 
the  rail  mills  into  others  adupted  to  turn  out  iron  in  its  numerous 
commercial  forms,  whicli  would  find  a  ready  market  in  the  ports  of 
the  Gulf. 

When  we  consider  the  numerous  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  work,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  people  resident 
along  the  line,  have  sustained  it  with  a  noble  generosity.  Ample 
provision  has  been  mude  for  (he  gniding,  culverting  and  crosstieing 
of  about  220  miles  of  the  whole  285  miles.  This  includes  all  the 
heavy  work  upon  the  road,  and  the  two  bridges,  the  one  over  the 
Waxrior  and  the  other  over  the  Bigbeo.  About  100  miles  at  the 
lower  extremity  and  67  at  the  upper,  are  nearly  ready  for  the  iron. 
Up  to  this  point  the  Company  has  not  contracted  a  dollar  of  debt. 
They  are  now  .«jeeking  for  subscriptions  to  an  extent  to  make  full 
provision  for  the  entire  road  bed ;  so  as  to  be  relieved  from  tha 
necessity  of  creating  a  debt  beyond  what  may  be  required  for  th% 
manufacture  or  for  the  purchase  of  rails.  It  would  seem  from  the 
policy  of  the  Company,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  local  subscriptions, 
and  from  the  unrivalled  connections  of  this  road,  that  no  enterprise 
of  the  kind  deserves  more  fully  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
country,  none  more  richly  the  attention  of  capitalists. 


ART.  Xl.-SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  AT  YldLSBURG. 

OIBATS    OX   THl    SLATl    TRADK — BPKXCHI8    Of    HR.     8PBATT,    OF    SOUTH    QASOU- 
HA,   AMD  GOV.    H.   8.   rOOTK,   OF   MISSISSIPPI. 

(Tntendingto  incorporate  the  main  features  of  the  recent  debarte  at  yickuhnrg^  on  the  rah- 
Jeci  of  the  :^laTe  Trade,  and  a  digeflt  uf  ihe  leading  speeches  and  repotts,  we  haye  condndad, 
so  fiu*  aa  two  i^peakers  are  concerned,  to  give  their  arffuments  entire. 

Mr  Sp  att*i«  hpeech  was  writted  out  by  him:ielf,  and  furnished  us  kooq  afUr  the  adjour»- 
»ent  of  tbe  Convention  It  wa-<  made  upon  the  report  presented  bjr  himself,  which  basal> 
rtadj  been  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Ebvibw. 

Got.  Foote'rt  speech  In  r^fply,  occupied  m  ny  honm  in  the  dellrery,  and  fairly  and  tallj 
represents  the  vivwsor  thosu  wiih  whom  he  is  Nctiugat  the  South,  though  in  many  respecta 
be goirs rery  fl»r bt-rond  them  It  wfcs report  d  for  the  New- York  Hemld^  and  we  believe re\ ised 
by  the  anttior.  We  omit  from  the  speecn  such  parts  as  are  merely  personal  or  poiitiealf  but 
the  omimions  do  not  at  all  affect  the  argument. — Editor.] 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  SPRATT,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLII^A. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  ConTention  held  at  Knoxville,  in  1857,  a  committee  wbm 
Appointed  to  report  npon  the  foreign  slave  trade.  That  committee  made  their 
report  to  the  meeting  at  Montgomery.  It  was  there  discussed  with  interest  and 
ability ;  but  the  mind  of  the  South  was  not  made  foliar  up,  upon  the  question, 
—there  were  differeneet  of  opinion  in  the  Gonyention  itself  upon  the  sob  jec 
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«nd  it  w«8  not  thought  proper  to  foTce  it  to  a  "filial  rote.  To  the  frieiklt  ma  wM 
w  to  the  opponenta  of  the  measure,  it  seemed  best  that  the  report  should  be 
laid  upon  toe  table  to  be  printed — it  baa  been  printed,  and  bas  gone  before  the 
country.  Other  circumstances  have  concurred  to  ripen  public  judgment  on  the 
HiaHcr  of  it — ressels  engaged  in  the  foreign  slave  trade  have  been  seized  by 
eruisers  for  adiudioation ;  foreign  slaves  have  been  introduoed  ;  the  policy  of 
such  introduetion  has  been  discussed  in  the  legislatures  of  the  several  southern 
States  ;  and  under  circumstances  so  suited  to  a  just  perception  of  the  merits  of 
the  measure,  we  have  called  it  up  for  further,  and  we  hope,  for  final  action  at 
tiie  present  time. 

In  doing  so,  however,  and  in  forcing  it  upon  the  Coovention  again,  as  I  have 
often  done  before,  with  a  pertinacity  which  has,  perhaps,  not  always  sf^emed  be> 
coming,  I  will  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  the  egotism  of  a  brief  presentment  of  the 
causes  that  have  impelled  me  to  the  course. 

In  1850,  when  the  miscalled  compromise  was  passed  by  Congress,  there  had 
come  to  be  a  fixed  conviction  on  the  minds  of  man^  Southern  men  that,  under 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  there  was  scant  security  for  southern  rights  and 
southern  liberty  within  this  Union.  Of  the  fact  that  this  confederac}'  had  come 
to  be  divided  into  distinct  political  sections,  there  was  none  to  doubt ;  and  few 
to  doubt  but  that  the  power  of  Government  was  irrevocably  with  the  North. 
They  had  a  preponderance  of  States  and  population,  and  shared  a  government 
in  which  States  and  population,  of  necessity,  must  tell  on  legislation.  They 
had  the  power  to  pass  what  laws  they  phased,  and  they  had  passed  them.  They 
had  proscribed  the  institution  of  the  South ;  they  had  restricted  it  to  certain 
latitudes  ;  they  had  excluded  it  from  vacant  territory ;  thej  had  precluded  a 
supply  of  foreign  slaves  ;  and  to  the  cstablisbment  of  a  dominion  the  mostp^- 
feot,  there  was  wantiuj^  then  but  penal  law«  and  the  means  of  their  enforce- 
ment. One  step  even  in  that  direction  they  had  taken  ;  they  liad  passed  the 
act  that  made  it  piracy  to  trade  in  foreign  smves.  That  venal  judges  would  be 
found,  or  made,  to  meet  the  exigency,  none  could  doubt,  for  power  has  seldo  m 
waited  long  for  snch  convenient  instruments.  The  law  to  further  punishment 
might  not  oe  passed  at  once.  The  power  that  held  the  Government  might  look 
to  opportunity  and  might  graduate  affliction  to  the  endurance  of  its  victim,  but 
it  was  sure  to  come  in  time ;  and  though  mider  tlie  hereditary  forms  of  liberty 
▼e  had  still  the  prudence  and  the  spirit  to  preserve  there  was  yet  the  security 
that  men  could  only  be  hung  upon  the  judgment  of  their  peers  ;  there  was  still 
the  conviction  that,  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  the  only  bulwark 
against  physical  aggression  yet  remaining  was  in  the  strength  and  intelligence 
of  southern  juries. 

Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  still  another  issue  of  even  more  momentous  in- 
terest. For  near  a  century  ihe  thought  had  grown  upon  the  world  that  there 
was  propriety  and  right  in  the  perfect  equality  of  man.  It  was  announced  in 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence ;  it  was  forced  into  fearful  practice 
in  the  French  Republic  ;  it  moved  the  heart  of  schemes  of  charity ;  it  gave  its 
colorings  to  political  events  ;  there  was  exultation  at  the  Mi  of  hereditary  forms 
in  Europe  ;  there  was  rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  ;  there 
was  ffladness  at  emancipations  here  ;  there  was  repu^ance  to  every  form  of 
hereditary  power ;  there  were  execrations,  bitter  and  intense,  of  every  form  of 
slavery  ;  and  under  a  common  sentiment  tJiat  in  the  growth  and  spread  of  this 
idea  there  was  surely  to  be  the  realisation  of  a  politiciQ  millennium,  there  oan^e 
to  be  in  all  countries  where  slavery  is  not,  and  in  many  where  it  is,  a  concur^ 
rence  the  most  singularly  perfect  in  acts  and  efforts  to  suppress  the  foreign  slave 
trade. 

But  while  this  was  so,  the  apprehension  grew  upon  the  public  mind  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  this  land,  at  least,  that  this  conception  was  not  strictly  just — 
It  was  still  conceded  that,  among  equals,  equality  is  right ;  but  it  liad  couae  to 
he  questioned  whether  all  are  equal ;  whether  races  do  not  differ  in  their  social 
notions ;  whether,  while  some  are  capable  of  self-government,  there  be  not 
aome  not  capable  of  self-government ;  whether,  if  so  unequal,  there  be  in  iaot 
the  right  to  equality  amoag  them ;  whether  to  weaker  races  it  be  not  a  privi- 
l€^  to  share  the  homes  and  fortunes  of  the  stranger ;  and  whether,  while 
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among  all  races  there  is  stability  in  nne^nal  order,  and  in  nataral  relations  of 
direction  and  dependence,  it  be  not,  to  races  unfitted  to  direct  Ihemsehres,  the 
condition  of  well  being,  and  existence  eren,  that  they  shonld  have  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  a  higher  power. 

Sach  were  the  social  theories  that  had  come  to  battle  in  the  world.  The  one 
had  taken  its  stand  and  had  found  embodiment  in  the  forms  and  constitution  of 
the  North — the  other  had  taken  its  stand  and  had  found  embodiment  in  the 
forms  and  constitution  of  the  South.  With  that  form  were  indissolubly  linked 
the  hopes  and  forlmnes  of  our  people.  It  presented  every  claim  to  firvor  and 
affection ;  it  rejoiced  in  every  prospect  of  divine  approval.  It  rose  directly 
athwart  the  sentimentalism  of  the  aee.  If  &ted  to  stand,  it  must  stand  againat 
the  world,  and  thus  this  land  seemed  destined  to  become  the  battle-groui^  not 
only  of  the  sections,  but  the  field  cf  final  contest  for  the  two  great  contending 
social  systems  of  the  world. 

In  such  condition  it  seemed  imperative  upon  the  South  to  state  some  measure 
that  would  meet  the  complicated  issues  of  her  future,  and  no  sufficient  measure 
seemed  to  be  suggested. 

By  some  it  was  proposed  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  and  trust  our  rights 
and  liberties  to  a  strict  enforcement  of  that  instrament ;  but  the  power  of  legis- 
lation was  with  the  North.  Experience  had  shown  that  power  can  find  in  any 
instrument  a  warrant  for  its  action,  and  it  seemed  vain  to  hope  by  mere  resist- 
ance to  withstand  the  pressure  of  an  active  and  aggressive  adversary. 

By  some  it  was  proposed  to  force  from  Congress  the  recognition  of  our  right 
to  share  the  common  territory  of  the  Union ;  but  there  was  no  means  by  which 
to  force  from  an  unwilling  Congress  the  recognition  of  that  right.  A  majority 
controlled  the  action  of  our  Government,  and  there  was  no  means  short  of  dis- 
solution by  which  the  minority  could  counteract  them.  Nor  if  there  were, 
would  that  avail  them  ?  If  Congress  could  be  forced  to  recognize  that  right, 
and  be  vested,  therefore,  with  power  to  force  our  institution  into  vacant  terri- 
tory, the  chances  were,  a^  a  million  to  one,  they  would  use  that  power  to  forte 
it  out.  But  if  not,  still  we  are  unequal  to  the  North  in  population.  There 
was  no  source  from  which  a  laboring  population,  suited  to  the  institutions  of 
the  South,  could  come — without  slaves  to  spare,  slavery  could  take  no  share  in 
vacant  territory,  and  the  right  to  enter  with  our  institutions  there  was  void  and 
valueless,  without  the  power  to  do  so. 

By  some  it  was  proposed  to  stimulate  material  progress  at  the  South,  and  so 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  our  section  to  successful  competition  with  the  North. 
To  that  end  was  this  Convention  instituted,  and  to  the  attainment  of  its  objects, 
tealouB  and  persevering  efforts  have  been  made ;  but  to  material  progress  there 
was  a  necessity  for  more  abundant  labor — the  labor  which  we  had  was  insuffi- 
cient for  even  the  offices  of  agricnlture ;  with  slavery  fixed  and  cherished  here, 
there  was  no  source  of  further  labor,  suited  to  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and 
it  was  of  little  service  to  perceive  the  importance  of  material  progress,  without 
perceiving  also  the  means  to  its  achievement. 

By  some,  it  was  proposed  to  break  the  Union  and  seek  security  and  power  in 
independence.  But  this  was  an  end  more  easy  of  conception  than  attainment. 
Revolutions  never  come  by  resolution ;  in  States  as  in  men,  there  is  the  phys- 
ical but  not  the  moral  power  of  dissolution ;  and  of  all  created  beings,  it  is  true 
and  right  that  the  conservatisms  uf  life  are  stronger  than  the  natural  motives 
to  destroy  it.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  the  act  of  the  Continental  Congress,  but 
by  the  blood  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  tlie  ships 
that  paled  their  ineffectual  fires  before  the  fortress  of  Fort  Moultrie,  that  the 
revolution  of  our  fiithers  came  about.  And  so  here  at  the  South,  these  have 
been  the  motives  and  cause  of  action — there  has  been  the  intelligence  to  per- 
ceive them  ;  there  have  been  Conventions  and  the  call  of  State  on  State ;  but  ^ 
still  there  has  yet  been  no  ability  to  deliberately  take  the  step,  and  it  is  to  be  ' 
iJeared  there  never  may  be.  The  southern  States  are  all  repubUcs ;  they  have 
no  common  centre  of  authority,  no  common  centre  of  opinion  even.  Tbe  step, 
if  taken,  must  first  be  taken  by  a  single  State.  To  be  so  taken,  a  majority  of 
some  single  State  must  fiivor  it.     Of  such  majority,  in  the  calmness  of  council, 
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it  WBM  soureelj  sensible  to  hope  ;  sud  it  was  to  be  feftred,  therefore,  that  hero 
also  there  most  be  the  toooh  of  p^iysical  aggression  and  encroachments  not  cot- 
ered  by  the  law,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  before  there  could  be  the  banners  and  th* 
Boarch  of  independc^nce. 

Nor  if  not,  would  that  of  itself  be  surely  sufficient  to  redeem  our  fortunes. 
.  We  stand  committed  to  the  SouUi,  but  we  stand  more  yitally  committed  to  the 
cause  of  slavery.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  doubted  whether  tbe  South  have  any 
*-  cause  apart  from  the  institution  which  affects  her.  It  is  tc^be  doubted  wheth- 
er, without  the  differences  in  social  constitution  which  affect  the  seetions  North 
and  South,  there  would  be  any  sections  North  and  South  to  wati^e  a  contest ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  cause  of  slavery  would  find  its  final  tri- 
umph in  an  act  of  dissolution.  For  reasons  more  distmctly  stated  in  the  report 
befure  us,  there  is  not  entire  integrity  to  the  social  constitution  at  the  South. 
While  our  population  has  advano^,  there  has  been  no  proportionate  advance- 
ment in  the  number  of  our  slaves.  The  widening  West  has  made  demand  of 
slaves  upon  the  older  States — the  older  States  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
such  exaction.  With  every  transportation  there  was  hireling  labor  ready  to 
supply  the  place ;  with  hireling  labor  came  the  form  and  spirit  of  democracy. 
It  made  its  way  across  the  border — it  overspread  the  States  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland — it  extended  in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Missouri — it 
entered  into  southern  cities — it  glided  into  schools  and  pulpits — ^it  crept  about 
our  balls  of  legislation  ;  and  so  it  is,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  contest  with  the 
Korth,whicb  l^ars  the  banners  of  democracy, but  with  the  democracy  itself  within 
the  States,  the  citits,  and  the  institutions  of  the  South.  Nor  is  the  contest  so 
unequal.  We  all  remember  well  the  time  when  few  were  ready  to  affirm  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery.  It  is  even  now  not  popular  to  proclaim  as 
right  the  means  of  its  extension  ;  and  if  Virginia,  with  uer  400,000  slaves  and 
1,500,000  whites,  should  come  by  chance  to  the  isolation  of  a  separate  repub- 
lic, it  is  to  be  feared  that  slavery  would  as  hardly  stand  there,  within  the  lim- 
its of  that  old  dominion,  as  it  stands  now  within  the  limits  of  our  present  Union. 

The  contest,  therefore,  is  not  between  sections,  but  systems  ;  not  between  na- 
tions, but  ideas ;  between  the  idea  proclaimed  at  the  North,  that  equality  is  the 
right  of  man,  and  the  idea  embodied  to  some  extent  at  the  South,  that  it  is  the 
right  ofequalfi  only  ;  between  the  forms  of  a  pure  and  a  slave  democracy;  and 
as  that  idea  of  pure  democracy  is  not  confined  to  the  North — as  it  extends  also 
to  the  South — as  it  grapples  slavery  in  its  homes  and  on  its  hearth-stones,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  a  dissolution  even  would  not  end  the  controversy — that 
it  would  but  have  adjourned  the  contest — that  skvery,  like  the  Thracian  horse, 
would  have  borne  its  rider  from  the  field,  and  that  escaping  enemies  abroad,  it 
would  have  been  forced  to  wage  a  still  more  deadly  contest  with  its  enemies  at 
home. 

In  such  condition  the  measure  necessary  to  the  South  most  meet  the  dou- 
ble issues  of  your  fortunes.  It  must  point  to  emancipation  of  the  North,  but 
it  must  point  as  well  to  the  spread  and  triumph  of  domestic  slavery.  To  inde- 
,  pendence  of  the  North  it  must  present  the  means  of  political  power.  But  to 
the  triumph  of  domestic  slavery  it  must  do  this  and  more — it  must  give  to  that 
the  moans  of  progress — it  must  give  to  it  the  moral  strength  of  an  aggressive 
attitude — a  position  in  which  tliere  could  be  no  admission  of  a  wrong — no  im- 
plication of  a  sense  of  shame  in  its  condition;  and  the  measure,  and  the  only 
measure,  meeting;  these  conditions,  was  conceived  to  be  the  foreign  slave  trade. 
Under  a  sense  of  that  con**iction,  I  ventured  to  proclaim  it.  Under  a  continued 
^e use  of  that  coiviction,  I  have  continued  to  advance  it ;  and  for  these  reasons 
only  is  it,  and  has  it  been,  that,  at  other  times,  as  now,  I  have  been  instant  in 
ray  efforts  to  force  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  Convention,  and  through  this 
Convention  to  adoption  at  the  South. 

The  argument  in  enforcement  of  this  conception,  I  have  endeavored  to  em- 
body in  the  report  that  is  now  before  us  for  consideration.  In  that  report  I 
have  sought  to  show  tliat  to  material  advancement  there  must  be  labor,  aiad  to 
.a  more  varied  system  of  production  there  must  be  labor  in  exoeea  of  the  reqoi- 
ailiona  of  a  single  product 
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I  have  further  sought  to  show  that  to  the  proper  baUnoe  of  our  soeial  sys- 
tem there  most  be  slaves ;  mod  to  its  harmony  aud  order,  slares  at  prioes  loir 
enoogfa  to  oome  witbin  the  means  of  every  enterprising  member  of  the  raltoi: 
rmee.  And  I  have  sought  to  show  that  to  the  preservation  of  politioal  rights 
within  this  Unions  there^mnst  be  politioal  power ;  that  to  poHtieal  power  there  i 
most  be  States  and  population ;  and  that  eaeh  a  popolation  as  will  give  States 
mad  members  of  the  South  without  dlBtarbaaee  of  existing  order,  oan  only  oome 
from  Africa. 

Sach  were  the  reasons  that  have  indnced  me  to  present  Uiis  measure  ;  and  if 
these  positions  bo  correct,  it  is  the  only  measure  that  will  meet  the  issue.  If 
permitted  it  will  lead  the  South  to  power  and  fortune  within  this  Union  ;  if  not 
permitted,  but  yet  approved  of  southern  sentiment,  it  will  lead  the  South  to 
independence  out  of  it.  This,  therefore,  is  Uie  only,  the  real  and  efficient 
measure. 

And  now,  before  this  Convention,  justly  representing  the  intelligence  and  in- 
taresta  of  the  Sooth,  and  met  to  counsel  of  her  fortunes,  I  would  ask  whether 
we  shall  not  affirm  it  and  proclaim  it,  and  proclaim  the  name  and  nature  of  our 
institutions  f 

Shall  we  not  affirm  it  ?  and  why  not  affirm  it  ?  Is  it  for  the  reason  that  demoe  • 
racy  k  right?  Right  it  may  m,  where  one  section  of  a  people  is  elevated 
above  another  by  political  distinctions  merely,  that  those  distinctions  should 
be  done  away  with.  It  was  right  that  the  distinctions  between  the  Plebeian  and 
the  Patrician  should  have  given  way  in  Rome  ;  tliatthe  vassal  should  have  risen 
to  the  level  of  the  lord  in  h  ranoe ;  and  it  is  right  that  the  Commons  should  ad- 
vance upon  the  hereditary  Peers  of  England ;  and  so  it  is  right  that  peer  and 
peasant  of  the  same  race,  and  with  no  difference  in  natural  ability  to  distinguish 
them,  ^ould  come,  at  length,  to  the  same  horisontal  plane  of  a  democracy.  It 
is  right,  at  least  in  this,  tluit  it  is  natural  and  necessary  that  it  should  be  so. 
But  is  tho  social  condition  which  results  from  that  democratic  plane  a  thing  to 
be  eommended  ?  Let  the  in<|^uirer  look  at  the  fearful  vibrations  from  anarchy 
to  despotism  in  Rome.  Let  him  look  at  the  rivers  of  blood  that  flowed  from 
free  and  eqnal  France  along  the  streets  of  Paris.  Let  him  look  at  the  brigand- 
age that  rules  in  Mexico.  Let  him  look  at  the  fearful  portents  at  the  North. 
Let  him  look  at  the  prostration  of  all  that  is  elevated — at  the  rise  of  all  that  is 
low.  Let  him  look  at  the  reptiles  that  crawl  from  the  sinks  of  vice,  to  brandish 
their  forked  tongues  about  the  pillars  of  the  oapitol ;  at  the  bands  of  patriots 
that  march  the  streets  of  New-York,  with  banners  inscribed  with  "liberty"  on 
one  side,  **  bread  or  blood,"  upon  the  other,  and  then  say  whether,  if  equality 
be  indeed  the  right  of  man,  there  be  no  conditions  in  it  that  render  it  illusory, 
md  whether  inequalities  of  some  sort^whether  distinct  social  orders,  no  mat- 
ter how  objectionable  in  theory — are  not  of  necessity  in  social  practice. 

Is  it  for  the  reason  slavery  is  wrong,  that  we  are  not  to  affirm  our  attitude  f 
That  the  slavery  of  one  man  to  another,  no  better  than  himself,  is  wrong,  may 
be  admitted.  It  is  a  condition  that  can  only  be  maintained  by  force,  and  no 
condition  may  be  right  where  force  is  necessary  to  sustain  it  But  is  the  sla- 
very of  the  negro  to  Uie  white  man  wrong  ?  To  that  as  little  force  is  necessary 
as  to  hold  oil  and  water  at  unequal  levels.  Is  it  of  injury  to  the  negro?  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  no  negroes  that  were  ever  born  have  been  so  blessed  in  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  as  the  400,000  Africans  imported  to  this  country.  Is 
it  of  iniary  to  the  white  man?  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are  no  men,  at 
any  point  upon  the  surface  of  this  earth,  so  favored  in  their  lot,  so  elevated  in 
their  natures,  so  just  to  their  duties,  and  so  ready  for  the  trials  of  their  lives,  as 
are  the  six  million  masters  in  the  southern  States.  Is  it  of  injury  to  society? 
In  every  state  of  society  that  is  artificial — and  all  are  artificial,  where  classes 
are  plaeed  in  unnatural  relations  to  each  other — there  must  be  eoUisions  of  con- 
flicting interests,  and  the  throes  of  an  irregnlated  nature.  It  is  so,  that  social 
relations  have  disturbed  ihe  constitution  of  almost  every  nation.  It  is  so,  that 
the  props  of  social  order  have  been  stricken  down  in  France  ;  and  it  is  so,  that 
democracy  advances  upon  the  conservatism  of  every  European  eonstitntion. 
But  from  this  source  or  evil  the  slave  society  is  free.    There  can  be  no  march 
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of  slavet  upon  tfa«  mnks  of  masten ;  they  hxvt  no  reftohings  to  m  hicher  spliere ; 
l^ere  is  no  contwt  of  olftstes  for  the  same  position ;  each  is  in  its  order  bamnevd. 
And  I  have  perfect  oonfidenee  that,  when  Franoe  shall  reel  a^n  into  the  ddi- 
riara  of  liberty — ^when  the  peerage  of  England  shall  lMi%e  yielded  to  the  maa«o» 
— when  democracy  at  the  North  shall  hold  its  carnival — when  all  that  is  pare 
and  noble  shall  be  dragged  down— when  all  that  is  low  and  rile  shall  hsve 
mounted  to  the  surface — when  women  shall  have  taken  the  places  and  babili- 
meots  of  men,  and  men  shall  have  taken  the  places  and  habiliments  of  wonoen 
— when  Free  Love  Unions  and  phalansteries  »haU  pervade  the  land — when  tha 
sexes  shall  consort  without  the  restraints  of  marriage,  and  when  youths  and 
maidens,  drunk  at  noon  day,  and  half  oaked,  shall  reel  about  the  market  places — 
the  South  will  stand,  secure  and  erect  as  she  stands  now — the  slave  will  be  re- 
strained by  power,  the  master  by  the  trusts  of  a  superior  position ;  she  will 
move  on  with  a  measured  dignity  of  power  and  progress  as  conspicuous  as  it  is 
now  ;  and  if  there  be  a  hope  for  the  North — a  hope  that  riie  will  ever  ride  the 
waves  of  bottomless  perdition  that  roll  aroand  her — ^it  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
South  will  stand  by  her,  and  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  rescue  and  to  sare 
her. 

Why,  then,  shall  we  not  demand  the  repeal  of  these  restrictions  ?  Is  it  that 
it  will  precipitate  an  issue?  That  is  the  one  thin^,  perhaps,  the  most  devoutly 
to  be  wishea  for  The  contest  is  impending  and  mevitable,  unless  we  can  es- 
cape it  in  submission.  The  North  has  seventeen  States,  and  sixteen  million 
people ;  the  South  fifteen  States,  and  but  ten  million  people  ■,  the  North  has 
t^ns  the  pK>irer  of  legislation,  and  she  ha^  shown  that  she  will  use  it ;  she  has 
used  it  already,  to  the  limits  of  endurance ;  she  entertains  petitions  to  abolish 
slavery ;  she  has  put  restrictions  on  the  slave  trade ;  she  has  fixed  limits  to  the 
spread  of  slavery  ;  she  has  prohibited  the  trade  in  slaves  within  the  limits  of 
the  Capital ;  she  has  made  an  effort  to  grasp  the  helm  of  government ;  she  is 
marshalling  her  forces  for  another  grasp  in  1860 ;  she  proscribes  the  men  who 
will  not  literally  carry  out  her  evil  edicts  ;  and  thus  there  is  revealed  already 
the  power  and  purpose  of  oppression.  But  it  is  more  important  still,  that  there 
in,  of  thi3  aggression,  the  necessity.  The  proclivities  of  power  are  certain  and 
resistless.  It  runs  to  oppression  as  naturally  and  necessarily  as  waters  flow,  or 
sparks  fly  upwards.  No  logic,  no  policy,  no  feeling  can  arrest  it.  Its  leaders, 
so  callodf,  are  as  powerless  to  control  it,  as  the  reeds  the  current  upon  which 
they  float.  It  is  trne  they  may  see  the  precipice,  and  may  recoil  from  the 
verge,  but  only  to  be  trampled  by  the  mass  that  plunges  after ;  and  we  mnsi 
stem  the  current,  or  we  must  erect  political  barriers  agtdnst  it.  If,  then,  it  is 
our  pnrpose  to  preserve  the  fortunes  and  the  form  of  thai  society  an  Eternal 
Providence  has  committed  to  our  keeping,  the  issue  is  inevitable,  and  wise  and 
prudent  men  must  own  the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better.  The  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  government  are  already  in  the  hands  of  our  antagonists,  and 
everj  hour's  delay  but  strengthens  them,  and  wears  away  from  us  the  nerve  and 
spirit  of  resistance. 

Is  it  for  the  reason  that  we  would  shook  the  m  '>ra]  sentiments  of  other  coun- 
tries ?  It  is  convenient  for  the  North  to  execrate  our  institution,  for  she  finds 
her  profit  in  keeping  it  at  a  discount  It  is  convenient  for  England  to  execrate 
the  institution,  for  she  Regards  it  as  a  principle  of  strength  to  the  North,  and  as 
tiie  prop,  therefore,  of  her  most  impenous  nval.  But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  any  of  these  States  are  tender  to  the  touch  of  human  rights.  England 
crushes  India ;  France,  Algeria ;  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  have  portioned 
Poland.  AH  march  to  opportunity ;  and  if  forced  to  look  for  European  morality 
in  the  histor  y  of  European  States,  we  will  find  everywhere,  an  unequivocal  aa> 
sertion  of  the  one  great  principle  that  strength  is  virtue  and  weakness  only 
crime. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  European  States  are  hostile  to  the  spread  of  slavery  at  the 
South.  Ihey  are  ho^ite  ti  this  Union,  perhaps ;  they  see  in  it  a  threatening 
rival  in  every  branch  of  art,  and  thej  see  that  rival  armed  with  one  of  the 
most  potent  productive  agents  the  world  has  ever  aeen.  They  would  crash  In« 
dia  and  Algeria,  to  make  an  equal  supply  of  cotton  with  the  North,  and  faihng  in 
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tkim,  tkey  w«yU  tnifk slaMij  to  Wnf  t!k%  N^rth U«  fooliBf  wkhiham  ;  buft4« 
•kivtiy  iwiU&out  the  Nmth,  tl^y  bav«  no  reputenanca.  On  tbe  coitirary*  if  il 
iper«  U>  stoBd  out  for  itself,  freo  from  the  ronirol  of  aay  otfaer  power,  and  w^m 
to  o/r«r  to  all  a  f<tir  and  open  trade  in  its  commodities,  it  would  not  only  not  b# 
W9ntd  apoD,  but-  the  South  would  be  singularly  favorad  ;  crowns  would  bend 
belufe  her ;  kingdome  and  empires  would  enter  the  lists  to  ^in  her  favora  ;  end, 
mtuUiBg  her  free  estate,  it  would  be  in  her  option  to  become  the  bri<le  of  the 
world,  rather  than  to  remain,  as  now,  the  miserable  mistress  of  the  North.  *The 
xep»^B«Boe  to  soatbecn  slavery,  therefare,  is  not  due  to  its  nature,  but  to  the 
relalWDs  only  in  which,  by  the  accidents  of  ita history,  it  has  been  placed ;  and  if 
Ihern  be  a  measure  which  will  teach  the  North  that  the  South  is  to  be  no  longar 
tbepaesive  subjeotof  q>pression^wbich  will  teach  tbo  world  that  the  North  is 
not  the  UoioB,  and  which,  therefMe,  will  not  only  shock  the  world,  but  will  in* 
spne  a  feeling  of  respectful  consideration— -it  is  that  which  declares  that  the 
SkMith  will  tlu^nceforth  be  supreme  upon  the  questions  which  tJfeot  her  own  pe* 
ealiar  inetitaiions. 

fs  it  that  this  measuie  would  not  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  South  1 
We  have  at  the  South  the  precepts  of  experience  upon  this  subject,  and  they  would 
seem  to  be  conclusive-  With  one  section  of  the  southern  seaboard  I  am  ac* 
quaintod,  and  upon  the  efiects  there  I  speak  with  confidence.  When  foreign 
alaTee  were  introduced,  the  rural  parishes  of  Charleston  district  were  tbe  bright- 
est spots  in  all  Amorioa.  Slaves,  taken  from  the  marts  of  Charleston  to  tbe 
lands  adjacent,  gave  to  everything  they  touched  the  spring  o(  progsevs.  From 
the  labor  of  one  year  came  as  many  the  next.  They  gave  drainage  to  the  land, 
cultivation  to  the  soil,  and  provisions  in  abundance  to  the  artisans  and  operatives 
of  the  city.  These,  in  turn,  with  labor  and  provisions  cheap,  struck  boldly  out 
upon  the  field  of  competition.  Leather  waa  tanned,  cloth  was  manufactured, 
shoes,  hats,  clothes,  uid  implements  were  made  for  consumption  and  for  export. 
The  town  advanced  :  the  country  prospered  ;  swamps  were  reclaimed;  mansions 
rose;  avenues  were  planted  ;  pleasure  grounds  laid  out ;  commerce  started  ;  ships 
sailed  to  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  parish  churches,  in  imposing  styles  of  archi- 
teeture,  were  erected,  and  spots  more  progressive  and  more  true  to  the  precepts  of 
reli^oo,  and  more  warmed  by  hospitality,  were  never  seen  than  tbe  town  and 
panshee  of  Charleston  district.  But  upcm  the  suppression  of  that  trade,  their 
splendors  waned,  their  glories  departed  ;  progress  lelt  them  for  the  North  ;  cul- 
tivation ceased ;  the  swamps  returned  ;  mansions  became  tenantless  and  rooflesa; 
values  fell ;  lands  that  sold  for  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  now  sell  for  less  than  five 
dollars ;  trade  was  no  longer  prosecuted  ;  of  twenty  tan  yards  not  one  remains ; 
of  shoes,  hats,  and  implements  of  industry,  once  put  upon  tbe  trade  of  foreign 
towns,  none  now  are  put  upon  our  own,  and  Charleston,  which  was  once  upon 
the  line  of  travel  fsom  Europe  to  the  North,  now  stands  aside,  and  while  onoe 
the  metropolis  of  America,  is  now  the  unconsidered  seaport  of  a  tributary  prov^ 
mcB.  Such  have  been  the  effects  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  as  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  Charleston.  The  experience  of  that  district,  to  a  greater  or  leas  ex- 
tent, has  been  the  experience  of  other  sections  of  our  southern  seaboard,  and 
these  results  would  seem  to  be  conf  '-«tive  upon  the  question  whether  thai  trade 
will  once  again  give  progress  to  the  South. 

I  have  said  this  is  the  only  vital  and  efiiciei^t  measure.  With  that,  slavery  will 
be  safe  within  the  Union  or  without  it ;  without  it,  it  will  be  safe  in  neither 
stale  ;  and  despite  of  men  who  deprecate  side  issues,  we  have  no  option  but  to 
raise  the  standard  of  a  slave-trade  party.  It  is  said  we  mus'  not  divide  the 
Ssoth«  All  that  is  vital  to  the  South  is  slavery,  and  that  South  will  not  be  di- 
vided on  this  question.  It  is  said  we  lose  the  aid  of  those  who  will  stand  upon 
tbit  measure,  but  will  they  stand  on  any  other  vital  measure  1  Or  is  it  to  be 
hoped  that,  in  the  crisis  of  our  action,  they  will  ever  do  more  than  lay  ezpostulat* 
inf  hands  upon  us  1  It  is  said  we  will  insure  the  election  of  a  Northern  Presi* 
dent.  Tbe  ^orth  elects  at  present,  and  whether  she  elect  a  northern  man  or 
aondiem  man  obsequious  to  the  North,  can  little  matter.  From  a  Black  Kepub- 
Iftean  we  might  have  at  least  the  hope  that  the  spirit  of  an  outraged  South  would 
fiad  again  ex^reesien.  in  the  Senate  ehambar,  but  from  suoh  a  southern  man  as 
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n«w  can  crawl  to  that  high  oAoe,  we  can  have  no  ho|>e  but  of  a  graceful  s«rmi- 
der  of  our  righta  and  liberties  ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  willirg  to  express  the  hope 
that,  under  present  political  conditions,  no  sotithern  man  may  ever  be  elected 
President. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  Convention,  instituted  to  consider  common  and  natural 
interests  only,  it  is  not  becoming  to  discuss  this  question.  We  have  met  for  twenty 
,  years,  and  nothing  yet  has  come  of  it.  We  have  striven  for  material  advance- 
ment, and  not  one  single  step  has  been  taken  from  our  efforts.  We  have  car* 
lied  oar  investigations  far  enough  to  find  that  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  way, 
but  the  means  to  progress — not  in  the  want  of  motives,  but  the  ability — not  in 
the  want  of  the  capacity,  but  of  the  labor  to  achievements.  That  only  may  be 
furnished  in  the  way  that  we  propose ;  and  if  not  prepared  for  that — if,  with  such 
great  leadhig  truths  before  us,  we  have  not  the  intrepidity  to  act  upon  them,  it 
were  idle  to  discuss  the  question  of  advancement  further,  and  it  is  better  at  oDce 
U>  break  the  seal  of  our  assembly  and  disperse. 

It  may  be  said  the  trade  cannot  be  legalized  within  the  Union.  It  may  be  se, 
but  the  people  of  the  South  have  higher  trusts  than  simply  to  preserve  this 
Union.  We  have  rights,  and  liberties,  and  inslitutions,  marked  by  every  indica- 
tion of  divine  approval,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  shrink  from  the  assertion  of  these 
trusts  in  blmd  devotion  to  the  perpetuity  of  any  merely  human  instrument ;  and 
if,  therefore,  the  question  surely  comes,  whether  we  shall  follow  out  our  for* 
tunes,  or  forego  them  in  deference  to  this  Union,  to  honest  men  there  can  be  no 
option  hot  to  follow  them. 

It  may  be  said  the  trade  cannot  be  legalized,  and  it  is  unbecoming  a  great 
people  to  stoop  to  a  measure  not  permitted  by  the  law — but  there  is  nothing 
mean  that  leads  to  liberty.  We  here  in  this  Convention  cannot  dissolve  this 
Union.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  States  themselves,  by  deliberative  act,  can  ever 
do  so.  We  cannot  even  control  the  action  of  the  General  Government.  The 
power  in  that  has  passed  to  a  section  implacably  hostile  to  uur  interests  and  our 
institutions.  And  must  we,  therefore,  take  for  law  whatever  may  be  the  will  of 
Congress  1  Must  we  hold  no  rights  but  those  that  Congress  may  accord  !  So 
situated,  we  can  legitimate  no  step  to  action  for  ourselves  ;  and  must  we  there- 
fore take  no  step  until  it  t>e  legitimated  1  And  must  we  hold  the  slavish  doc- 
trines, that  power  implies  the  right  to  govern  1  That,  if  we  cannot  direct  the 
action  of  the  General  Government,  we  have  no  right  to  regulate  our  own  1  If 
this  measure  be  approved  of  this  Convention,  and  through  this  Convention  of  the 
South,  it  will  be  clothed  in  all  the  sanctions  that  southern  men  will  ever  want  for 
its  adoption. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  by  our  present  government,  and  so  at 
least  it  is  impracticable  ;  but  approved  of  by  southern  sentiment,  it  will  little 
matter  what  may  be  the  course  of  Congress.  The  profiis  of  the  trade  will  com- 
pensate the  risks  of  the  adventure,  and  slaves  will  come  despite  the  law  against 
them.  There  is  honor,  also,  and  my  friend  Lamar  already  hoists  the  slave-trade 
flag  and  floats  it  from  his  masthead ;  and  if  this  government,  in  the  madness 
which  precedes  its  dissolution,  shall  send  its  agents  to  enforce  the  law — if  they 
shall  search  our  homes  and  seize  our  citizens  for  acts  we  recognize  as  right,  the 
tea  again  falls  overboard,  the  powder  is  seized  again  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shall  rise,  it  will  rise  upon  the  reeking  plains  of  a  southern  Lex- 
ington and  Concord. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  barely  possible  that  there  never  may  be  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  question  at  issue  between  these  sections.  Within  this  iJnion  there  are 
distinct  principles  of  nationalty,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  may  never  expand 
without  the  throes  of  revolution.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  nature,  wise  and  right, 
as  nature's  ordinances  always  are,  that  the  germs  of  animal  life  can  only  come 
through  hemorrhage  and  rupture  to  development.  The  realm  of  Britain,  preg- 
nant of  the  principle  that  equality  is  the  right  of  man,  was  delivered  only  throu^ 
the  revolution.  This  Union,  pregnant  of  the  greater  principle  that  equality  is  the 
right  of  equals  only,  may  need  another  revolution  to  deliverance.  But  if  it  be 
possible  to  escape  that  trial,  if  it  be  possible  for  the  South  to  come,  as  she  will 
come,  to  the  functions  of  her  social  nature,  without  the  severance  of  existing 
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tiefl,  wiihoiit  tlid  raptam  of  ralataont  that  are  stUl  fondlj  cherished,  witbont  ira- 
broing  her  hand  in  the  blood  of  kindred,  it  matt  be  in  the  way  that  we  propose  ;  ^ 
U  must  be  by  giving  play  to  the  elements  of  her  system — by  permitting  of  the  * 
•object  race  enough  to  meet  her  requisitions — by  giving  her  thus  a  path  to  polit- 
icai  power,  and  through  political  power  to  the  security  of  her  rights  But,  with- 
out ibis,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  to  save  this  Union,  and  if  there  were  thero  is 
no  conceivable  calamity  so  dreadful  as  its  .preservation. 

If  slavery  stand,  as  it  must  stand — for  it  is  too  abundant  of  blessings  and  too  ^ 
prodiffal  of  promise  to  be  given  up— it  roust  start  from  its  repose,  it  must  take  the 
moral  strength  of  an  aggressive  attitude.  Though  strongs— strong  as  a  tempest 
slumbering,  with  latent  energies  of  infliction  and  endurance  to  meet  the  world  in 
arms — it  is  still  unsafe,  unless  those  energies  are  called  to  action.  The  passive 
sobject  of  forsign  sentiment,  it  has  lain  too  long  already.  It  was  thus  that  slave- 
ry leli  in  Domingo  and  Jamaica.  It  is  thus  that  it  may  fall  in  Cuba,  and  here,  • 
also,  for  here  already  the  toils  are  thrown  around  it.  It  is  proscribed  and  reprobat- 
ed— its  foreign  sources  of  support  are  cut  away  from  it — the  reins  of  its  govern- 
ment are  held  by  other  hands  than  its  own.  Its  own  property  is  used  to  corrupt 
its  own  people.  Men,  diflident  of  its  endurance,  move  away  from  it.  Its  pious 
people  are  instructed  to  deplore  it.  Its  women  and  children  are  taught  to  turn 
against  it.  Its  friends,  who  speak  for  its  integrity,  and  who  claim  the  means  to 
Its  extension,  are  looked  upon  as  agitators,  and  I  now,  who  speak  truly  what  I 
believe  for  its  advancement,  and  the  advancement  of  humanity — in  which,  under 
heaven,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  potent  agent  this  world  has  ever  seen — am 
sure  that  scarce  a  woman's  heart  in  all  this  land  responds  to  what  I  say,  or  that, 
from  the  pious  and  pure,  whom  most  I  wish  to  please — if  to  please  them  were 
consistent  with  my  duty — will  raise  one  prayer  for  the  measure  we  propose. 
These  things  being  so,  it  is  time  that  slavery  should  be  raised  to  a  consciousness 
of  responsibility  for  its  own  preservation  ;  that  it  should  be  an  actor  in  the  drama 
of  iu  own  fate ;  that  it  should  speak  for  itself  upon  this  great  question.  It  never 
yet  has  spoken.  The  world  speaks  of  slavery,  the  North  speaks  of  slavery,  we 
speak  of  slavery  as  a  thing  apart  from  us  :  but  slavery  never  yet  has  spoken,  and 
it  is  time  that  it  should  speak.  When  it  does,  its  first  utterance  will  be  :  **  We 
mast  be  free — free  to  expand  according  to  our  own  nature — free  of  the  touch  of 
any  hostile  band  upon  us.  We  are  right  in  that  existence  which  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  give  us,  and  we  can  admit  no  declaration  of  a  wrong  in  the 
means  to  our  advancement  I^' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  elected  here  at  the  South  to  a  fearfully  moment- 
ous trust.  It  is  a  trust  of  moment  to  have  liberty  and  hopes  at  stake,  with  the 
hand  of  a  power  already  stretched  to  grasp  them.  But  there  is  a  trust,  for  time 
and  man,  of  even  greater  moment.  It  is  the  precept  of  human  experience  that 
equals  must  be  equal,  and  that  political  distinctions,  therefore,  must  yield  to  that 
necessity.  But  it  is  the  precept,  also,  that  to  power  and  progress  there  roust  be 
separate  orders  in  the  State  ;  and  to  us,  the  first  in  human  history,  has  been  com- 
mitted a  society  combining  these  conditions.  There  has  been  equality  in  France, 
bot  despotism  is  the  welcome  refuge  from  its  enormities ;  there  were  slaves  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  they  were  tbe  natural  equals  of  their  masters,  and  the  rela- 
tion, therefore,  was  forced  and  transitory  ;  'but  here  there  is  a  perfect  compliance 
with  the  requisition — there  is,  among  equals,  equality  the  most  perfect,  and  there 
are]  orders  that  can  never  merge;  and  in  this,  the  Eternal  Ruler  of  the  world 
has  committed  to  us  a  sacred  social  trust,  which  we  are  under  the  most  sacred  ob- 
ligationa  to  transmit  to  other  ages.  To  that  transmission  we  are  committed  by 
the  highest  sanctions  that  were  ever  incumbent  upon  any  people.  If  we  do  so 
act  we  shall  find,  as  our  reward,  a  cateer  of  greatness  and  of  glory,  more  extend- 
ed than  was  ever  opened  to  the  hopes  of  man.  If  we  do  not — if  we  bend  in  the 
execution  of  that  trust,  to  the  requisitions  of  another  people,  not  so  charged  with 
that  responsibility,  and  so  fail,  we  shall  leave  to  our  land  and  our  posterity  a  her- 
itage or  calamity  and  crime  the  darkest  that  ever  fell  to  any  people.  States 
have  been  subjugated,  and  Rome  was  pkiodered  by  barbarians,  yet  carnage  ended 
with  resbtance ;  but  here,  with  subjuvation  comes  a  war  of  races,  hand  to  hand, 
that  wiU  not  end  while  a  remnant  of  the  weaker  race  remains.    In  view  of  thest 
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considerattAns,  then,  in  fww  ef  the  hopes  and  gfories  of  vaeces* ;  in  Ti«vr  of 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  fai)«re ;  in  view  uf  the  blessings  to  be  conferred 
upon  other  lands  and  other  agee,  and  of  the  smiles  of  an  approving  Heaven,  it  i» 
incumbent  upon  us  to  start  now  upon  the  performance  >f  our  duty  ;  and  it  is  nd 
an  indiscreet  or  an  unbecoming  act  in  that  performance,  to  tell  this  ffovermnenl 
that,  charged  with  this  momentous  trust,  we  cannot  y\M  to  them  the  office  of 
determining  its  conditions — that  that  of  right  belongs  to  us,  to  be  affected  hy 
them,  and  that  upon  the  rights  and  obligations  of  that  office  we  can  take  no  judg- 
ment but  our  own.  To  do  this  is  the  object  of  the  report  and  resolutions  1  bav« 
had  the  honor  to  present,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  they  will  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  House. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  H.  S.  FOOTE,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

It  is  proposed  to  this  body,  and  through  this  body  to  the  Southern  people  gen- 
erally, to  open  the  African  slave  tra& ;  and  there  are  two  modes  suggested. 
One  is  the  apprentice  system},  and  the  other  is  the  importation  of  Africans  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  them  here  in  bondage^  I  shall  not  discuss  the  appren- 
tice system  ;  I  shall  only  alhide  to  it  runningly.  It  ie  sufficient  for  me  to  know 
that  that  system  (as  the  gentleman  from  South  Curdina,  Mr.  Spratt,  very  cor- 
rectly stated  yesterday)  is  as  strongly  and  clearly  and  unequivocally  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  the  Union  as  the  other  system.  In  other  words,  "  the  importa- 
tion of  persons  held  to  service"  jfrom  abroad,  is  expressly  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties,  and  has  been  prohibited  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  courts  of  the 
country  have  enforced  the  law,  and  there  never  has  been  but  one  opiuion  among 
lawyers  and  jurists  as  to  the  meaning  of  it.  I  suggested  yesterday  to  my  friend 
(Mr.  Moody)  that  the  apprenticeship  system  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  I  asked  him  whether  theee  persons  to  be  brought  in  as  apprentices, 
would  be,  in  his  judgment,  bond  or  free — would  they  be  freemen  or  slaves  1  I  was 
not  answered  satisfactorily.  They  must  be  either  slaves  or  freemen.  I  know  of  no 
middle  condition .  Now,  il'  they  are  brought  in  as  slaves,  of  course  all  admit  that 
the  present  laws  forbid  their  importation.  If  they  are  brought  in  as  freemen,  then 
the  statutes  of  Mississippi  forbid  their  being  brought  here,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties. The  importation  of  free  persons  of  color  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
plain  statute  that  is  lying  there  on  the  table,  and  with  which  every  intelligent 
man  here  is  familiar.  Therefore,  as  I  said  yesterday,  it  is  better  for  us  to  correct 
the  condition  of  our  own  household  before  we  apply  to  the  general  government 
to  do  to.  But  again,  my  friends,  i  would  like  to  know  what  would  become  of 
these  apprentices  after  their  contracts  had  been  served  out  1  If  filty  or  a  hun- 
dred, or  two  hundred  thousand  of  those  free  negroes — demi-savages  from  Africa 
— chose  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  community,  they  would  bring  upon  us  all 
these  desolating  evils  which  we  had  hoped  to  have  guarded  against  by  the  wise 
legislation  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  absolutely  prevents  the  entrance 
of  free  persons  of  color  from  abroad,  within  the  limits  of  this  State  or  Confed- 
eracy. Again,  what  would  become  of  their  posterity  1  Would  they  not  be 
free  1  I  suppose  so.  The  gentleman  (Mr  Moody)  said  yesterday,  a  father  can 
bind  his  child  by  contract.  Not  ti^  sLvery,  I  think.  But  suppose  he  could 
bind  him  to  that  sort  of  servitude  spoken  of,  could  a  father,  ten  years  before  his 
child  was  bom,  make  any  such  bargain  that  would  be  eSfecfual  1  I  thirk  not 
I  put  these  points  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  a  theory  which  is  not  entitled 
to  any  respect  at  all,  however  respectable  its  author  may  be.  The  apprentice 
system,  in  my  opinion,  has  vanished  into  thin  air.  It  never  had  any  solid 
ground  on  which  to  rest  among  rational  creatures.  *  *  *  And  now  to  the 
questions  which  come  up  in  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Spratt).    These,  Mr.  President,  are  extraordinu^  resolutions. 

Jtttolned^  Tbat  slarery  la  right,  aind  being  right,  flisre  ean  hs  no  mrong  in  the  natin«I 
to  its  fomalioB. 


Now,  I  undertake  to  say  that  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  such  a  propo- 
sition has  never  originated  before  amonr  rational  creatures.  **  Resolved,  tikat 
slavery  is  right."    Understand  now.    It  is  not  **  AfHcan"  slarery.    See  how 
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iDoaatioaB  gentlemen  are  ia  ^their  eipressions.  See  how  they  put  it  in  the 
power  of  oar  eoemies  elsewhere  to  deride  and  ridicale  us.  I  cannot  resolve  any 
such  thing.  I  long  since  resolved  that  froedom  was  right — that  liberty  was 
the  most  priceless  gift  that  God  ever  beqoeathed  to  man.  I  thought  that  our 
foteUihen  had  contended  gloriously  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  this  country.  I 
veoollect  that  General  Washington  once,  in  reply  to  the  French  Minister,  took 
particaiar  pains  to  open  his  address,  in  the  language  of  graceful  exultation, 
with  these  words,  "  Born>  sir,  in  a  land  of  liberty."  This  gentleman  would 
have  bad  General  Washington,  I  suppose,  feel  deep  mortification  in  being  com- 
pelled to  make  such  a  confession,  and  would  have  had  him  to  say,  if  the  thing 
were  oooststent  with  truth.  '*  I  have  had  the  honor,  air,  to  be  born  in  a  land  m 
■kTeiy,  because  slaveiy  is  right.**    WelJ-^ 

Rewlwdy  That  alsYery  !«  right,  and  that,  being*  Vight,  the  means  to  its  formatioa  are 
rifbt. 

Now  what  are  the  means  to  the  formation  of  sTavery  1  I  do  not  think,  by- 
tiie-by,  that  that  is  very  sensible  phraseology.  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a 
thing  at  all  as  the  formation  of  slavery.  There  is  such  a  thin^  as  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery  by  law  and  by  other  means,  but  the  *'  formation  of  slavery*'  is 
'  an  expression  which  does  not  strike  me  as  being  capable  of  any  rational  expla< 
nation.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  whole  subject  is  open  before  as.  Some  gen-i 
ilemen  say  it  i$  quite  practicable  to  open  the  slave  trade.  My  friend  De  Bow,  tol 
whom  I  always  allude  with  special  respect  and  kindness,  does  not  hesitate  to] 
say  that  in  his  judgment  the  agitation  now  commencing  on  this  question  may,  in 
energetically  kept  up,  have  the  effect  of  revolutionizing  the  Northern  mind,  ana 
inducing  them  to  consent  by  Congressional  enactment  to  the  opening  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  says  that  that  is  no  greater  revolution  in  the  public  mind  thaii 
has  been  e  fleeted. 

Mr.  Dg  Bow — I  spoke  of  it  as  having  been  asserted  to  be  effected.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  effected. 

Mr.  FooTB — ^Well,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it.  The  Southern  address  on  the 
table  asserts  the  fact,  that  the  mind  of  the  North  is  at  the  present  time  in  such 
a  condition  as  not  to  be  hostile  to  slavery,  except  on  one  ground,  to  wit :  that 
they  desire  to  check  the  supremacy  of  the  South  and  to  limit  the  political  power 
of  this  section.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  At  a  late  meeting  at  Waahington,  where  three 
hundred  men  assembled,  every  man  from  the  North  denounced  Wm.  H.  Seward ; 
denounced  his  theories  as  accursed  ;  denounced  the  whole  higher  law ;  and 
openly  declared  that  they  intended  to  give,  as  freemen  'and  patriots,  the  strong- 
est guarantee  to  their  Southern  brethren,  at  the  next  Presidential  election,  not 
to  vote  for  any  man  for  the  Presidency  who  was  not  a  slaveholder  and  sound  to 
the  core  on  that  question.  (Applause.)  »  »  ♦  My  friend,  Mr.  De 
Bow,  spoke  of  a  revolution  taking  place  in  the  public  mind  of  the  North,  with 
regard  to  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  De  Bow — ^I  stated  that  with  a  view  of  estopping  the  opposition  from  assert- 
ing that  we  might  not  legitimately  expect  to  create  a  revolution  at  the  North  again. 

Mr.  FooTE— No  doubt  about  that.  But  the  gentleman  simply  said  that  if 
that  revolution  in  the  public  mind  were  effected  the  other  one  was  certain  to 
follow.  I  do  not  think  that  this  agitation  is  going  to  have  an  effect  on  the  coun- 
try. If  so,  the  gentleman  has  to  have  a  battle  with  his  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  who  proposes  to  invoke  his  countrymen  to  raise  arms,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  their  rights,  but  for  carrying  out  a  system  of  aggression.     I 


violated  ;  that  by  the  compromise  of  1850  in  particular,  all  the  valid  riirhts  of  the 
South  had  been  yielded  up,  and  that  there  was  nothing  now  needed  but  penal 
statutes  to  enforce  the  dominion  of  the  North  and  to  subject  the  South  to  a  state 
of  the  most  degrading  servitude.  He  said  that  to  keep  it  up  there  must  be  the 
dash  of  arms  between  individual  citizens  of  the  South  and  the  power  of  the 
federal  government    He  speaks  of  the  hireling  labor  system  dominant  in  Vir^ 
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gU,  Maryland,  and  other  States,  as  operatinj^  as  a  serious  preventive  to  the 
proper  measure  of  resistance,  and  says  that  democracy  is  in  the  way.  Oh ! 
Democracy,  how  your  glory  is  passed  away  !  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 
(Laughter.)  A  gentleman  from  the  great  State  of  South  Carolina, 
fresh  from  that  \ictorous  field  where  he  has  fought  so  gallantly  and  so 
nobly  in  behalf  of  the  importation  of  Africans  for  slavery,  and  in  defence  of 
those  individuals  charged  with  piracy  under  the  law  of  the  land,  comes  here 
and  proposes  to  you  armed  resistance  to  the  laws  of  your  government.  He 
says  that  Virginia,  Maryland  and  other  States  are  operating  as  serious  prevent- 
ives, and  complains  that  democracy  is  in  the  way  of  this  famous  measure. 
Then  "down  with  democracy!"  says  he,  of  course.  Put  down  democracy! 
•  *  *  But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  went  on  a  little  further, 
and  spoke  about  a  snake  in  the  ffrass — anguis  in  kerba.  It  is  not  a  snake  in  the 
grass.  It  is  an  anguis  super  urbem.  It  is  a  serpent  open  to  the  view  of  every 
one.  My  fiend,  De  Bow,  says  that  certain  people  are  always  talking  about  di»- 
union  and  treason.  I  do  not  know  what  he  alluded  to.  I  never  undertook  to 
say  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  traitor.  Never  And  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say 
that  any  man  v^ho  declares  his  free  opinion  and  thoughts  on  any  question,  is  a 
traitor.  But  I  do  say  that  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  armed 
opposition,  or  the  levying  of  war  against  the  government  of  the  Union  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  laws,  by  two  men  or  many,  is  made  high  treason  ; 
and  I  say  that  you  were  invited  yesterday  to  do  that  very  thing.  I  say  that 
that  is  treasonable  doctrine  all  over  the  United  States.  God  forbid  that  the 
South  should  produce  traitors.  God  forbid  especially  that  I  should  charge  Mr. 
Calhoun  with  having  been  a  traitor.  The  gentleman  (Mr^  De  Bow)  called  Mr. 
Calhoun  the  Palinurus  of  the  South.  I  am  sorry  that  he  thus  cognomenized 
him.  He  and  I  both  recollect,  from  the  pages  ot  Virgil,  that  Palinurus  tum- 
bled in  the  middle  of  the  night  from  his  pouiiion,  fell  into  mid- ocean  and  was 
drowned,  lie  met  with  a  most  unworthy  and  discreditable  fate.  I  heard  a  man 
once  charge  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  being  a  Pali- 
nurus. but  never  did  1  expect  to  hear  a  native  born  South  Carolinian,  in  an 
assembly  like  this,  repeat  the  affront.  I  stand  here  now  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating Calhoun  against  that  epithet,  and  I  hope  this  is  is  the  last  time  it  will 
be  ever  applied  to  him.  Was  Mr.  Calhoun  a  traitor  1  No.  Did  Mr.  Calhoun 
urge  on  opposition  to  the  laws  1  Never.  He  was  a  grand,  a  great  modem 
giant — a  champion  of  the  principles  which  he  honestly  espoused.  •  •  • 
The  gentleman  advanced  to  the  grand  conclusion  that  some  expedient  was  now 
necessary  to  be  resorted  to,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  South,  to  give  an 
aggressive  attitude.  These  are  the  words.  The  gentleman  assents  to  it.  Seward 
and  that  band  of  conspirators  said,  years  ago,  that  the  slaveocracy  waa 
aggressive  Mr.  Calhoun  in  some  of  his  noble  strains  of  oratory  vindicated. his 
native  land  by  asserting  that  vlavery  was  the  least  aggressive  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  He  said  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone  and  the 
'South  would  take  care  of  itself.  Mr.  Seward  commonly  says — and  the  Tribune 
and  other  papers  repeat  the  assertion — that  the  South  is  aggressive.  That 
charge  has  done  more  to  sow  the  seeds  uf  unkindness  in  the  mindd  of  the  pa- 
triotic men  of  the  North  than  anything  else.  I  deny  that  the  South  has  been 
ever  aggressive.  I  acknowledge  that  some  propositions  have  been  urged  once  or 
twice — which  the  South  generally  misunderstood — but  I  deny  here,  as  I  have 
denied  everywhere,  that  the  slaveholders  are  aggressive.  They  are  a  peaceable 
class,  a  patriotic  class ;  a  high  minded,  chivalrous  body  of  men ;  and  when 
demagogues  among  them  dare  to  put  them  on  the  aggressive  track,  these  dema- 
'  gogues  never  fail  to  be  rebuked.  The  gentleman  invites  us  to  aggression.  I  am 
not  prepared  for  agression.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are.  He  says  that  it 
is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  issue  with  the  North.  What  is  the  issue  !  Ad 
issue  of  blood,  of  violence  !  Is  there  a  man  here,  democrat  or  not,  slaveholder 
or  not,  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  true  1  Does  anybody,  then,  blame  me  for 
denouncing  this  attempt  to  sow  among  us  treasonable  seeds  which  hereafter 
would  spring  up  in  baneful  fruit,  unless  the  cursed  seeds  are  trampled  into  the 
earth  at  once,  thus  t^and  the  speaker  suited  the  action  to  the  words).    Ho 
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itjs  that  the  re-openinir  of  the  ilave-trade  muit  take  place,  and  take  place  im- 
mediatelj.  He  layi  it  may  be  that  the  object  may  not  be  obtained  except 
through  a  dissolution  of  the  U  ion  ;  but  if  00,  then  let  the  Union  tte  dissolved. 
And  you  acclaimed  to  it.  You  undertake  to  denounce  me  for  calling  him  a  dis- 
unionist  after  that  t        •        •        * 

A  nobler  population  does  not  exist  than  the  population  of  South  Carolina.  A 
more  gallant,  upright  and  patriotic  State  is  not  to  be  fuund  in  the  Union.  But 
the  has  always  been  pestered  with  demagogues,  especially  of  late  times,  since 
the  ffreat  men  of  the  old  times  have  pasted  away.        •  •  »        Nine 

tenths  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  would  to-day  vot-e  against  disunion, 
based  on  such  a  proposition  as  re-opening  ihe  slave  trade.        *        •        • 

Well,  we  will  take  up  Mr.  Spratt  a  little  further.  He  denounces  Congressional 
enactments  because  the  power  of  legislation  is  with  the  North,  and  he  urges  that 
this  measure — the  opening  of  the  African  slave  trade — should  be  carried  into 
effect  in  opposition  to  such  enactments.  Ihere  is  honor,  he  says,  in  such  viola- 
tion. I  have  heard  there  was  honor  among  thieves,  but  I  never  did  hear  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  laud  of  law  and  order,  that  it  was  an  honorable  thin^;  to 
violate  the  constitution  of  the  country,  or  the  laws  in  accordance  with  it.  \^  bat 
notions  of  honor  has  the  gentleman  f  Honorable  to  violate  law  !  Honorable  to 
violate  a  constitutional  enactment !  Honorable  to  oppose  the  Cont)titution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  !  Honorable  to  sail  across  the  stormy  ocean  fur  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  by  illegal  means  possession  of  the  persons  of  some  unfortunate 
Africans,  dragging  trtem  to  these  shores,  parading  them  here  in  the  view  of  your 
fellow  citizens  in  acknowledged  opposition  to  law  !  He  says  this  is  all  honora- 
able.  Honorable !  Then  it  is  honorable  to  commit  a  penitentiary  oflence. 
(Laughter  and  applause  )  It  is  a  very  creditable  thing  for  a  man  to  commit  a 
burglary.  (Laughter.)  The  gentleman  undertakes  to  say  it  is  honorable  to  do 
the«e  things.  Does  be  know  who  made  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  t 
Wiser  men  than  he  or  I  can  ever  expect  to  become.        ♦        •        ♦ 

And  this  Constitution  is  to  be  set  at  naught,  and  the  men  who  made  it  are  to 
be  treated  as  fouls,  idiots,  not  capable  of  understanding  all  those  wise  notions 
which  the  genlleman  has  undertaken  to  promulg-tte.  In  my  judgment  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  wisdom  in  bis  speech — not  a  particle  of  sound  rationality  in  it 
Did  I  not  know  that  the  gentleman  was  never  within  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  would 
have  said  that  that  speech  was  the  wild  maniacal  raving  of  some  man  who  was 
atterly  insane  and  beside  himself.  Talk  about  it  being  an  honorable  thing  to 
violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States !  Mr.  Seward  said  so  some  time  ago.  He 
daretl  to  say  so  in  that  awful  Cleveland  speech  of  his,  and  when  my  associate  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  got  up  one  day  and  read  that  higher  law  speech, 
in  which  he  dared  to  invoke  men  to  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
Mr.  Clay  leaned  across  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  said,  with  eyes  of  surprise,  and  with 
indignation  blushing  along  his  majestic  face :  "  Sir.  in  the  name  of  God,  did 
you  make  such  a  speech  as  that?  *'  Seward,  with  husky  accents,  depressed  vis- 
age, and  almost  with  alarm,  confessed  that  he  did.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex- 
pression o(  indignation  I  saw  then  on  Mr.  Clay's  face.  He  left  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  walking  down  the  hall  with  him.  Said  he  to 
me,  *' Sir,  Seward  is  an  execrable  man,  and  that  is  an  execrable  doctrine.**  I 
say  the  same.  The  higher  law  is  the  same  with  me,  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South.  »  *  •  Mr.  Seward  has  b>  en  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States— that  great  bulwark  of  the  free — that  illus- 
trious tribunal  which  administered  the  law  of  the  land  to  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  the  East  and  the  West.  Mr.  Seward  says — as  my  friend  DeBow 
said  this  morning — that  the  supreme  couit  must  be  reorganized.  He  wants 
them  elected  by  some  means  which  will  enable  abolitionists  to  violate  your  acts. 
I  do  not  go  in  tor  a  reorganization.  I  go  in  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  that 
court.  I  go  in  for  sustaining  the  judges  in  the  firm,  inflexible  performance  of 
their  duties.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  denounce  high-minded  pien  like  Judge 
Campbell,  for  daring  to  deflne  the  law  of  the  land.  I  intend  to  detract  nothing 
from  the  wdl-earned  fame  of  any  one  of  those  illustrious  judicial  chiefs.  I  intend  to 
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do  Qothing  to  ]e«9eii  the  inflaonce  of  that  noble  appellate  tribanal  of  the  land — 
that  great  i»heec  anchor  of  the  South — that  ^eat  palladium  of  the  dearlj^  cherish- 
ed rigbu  of  the  South.  I  have  always  noticed  that  the  extremists  of  the  North 
and  South  do  always  to  some  extent  harmonize  in  the  pursuance  of  their  ex- 
treme prejudices.  Mr.  Seward  says  he  will  reorganize  the  supreme  court 
What  say  tbe«e  gentlemen  1 — "  We  do  not  oare  to  reorganize  it.  We  have  got 
a  shorter  cut"  What  is  that  1  **  Defy  that  court  Put  down  its  decrees  by 
arms  ;  and  if  they  send  their  functionaries  here  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
their  decisionSf  we  will  raise  arms — we  will  murder  in  cold  blood  those  ministe- 
rial functionaries  of  the  nation."  Yes,  sir,  it  was  said  that  any  attempt  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  Union  should  be  met  in  arms«  and  that  the  very  first  clash 
of  arms  which  this  horrible  issue  would  precipitate,  would  blf  ze  forth  with  as 
much  glory  as  Lexington  and  Concord.  I  say  that  this  is  a  treasonable  doctrine, 
and  every  inlelli^ent  man  in  the  United  States  will  so  understand  it.  I  la- 
ment that  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  I  should  be  compelled  to  meet  and  to  repel 
such  a  doctrine  as  that.  These  gentlemen  would  defy  the  supreme  court  ot  the 
Union — would  overthrow  its  efficiency  for  good — would  put  down  in  blood  its 
decisions,  in  the  exercise  of  what  they  call  the  higher  law,  and^et  expect  them- 
selves to  be  recognized  as  the  enlightened  friends  of  Southern  interests.  They 
are  practical  abohtionists,  though  they  do  not  know  it.  Their  plan  would  more 
efTectually  undermine  the  interests  of  the  South  than  any  other  expedient ;  and 
if  Seward  and  his  company  were  consulted,  they  would  have  declared  their  de- 
sire that  this  particular  movement  should,  of  all  others,  be  adopted,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  enabling  them  to  attain  their  accursed  ends. 

Let  these  triumphs  over  the  government  continue — and  then,  and  then,  and 
then— what  is  to  oe  the  result  ?  Oh,  the  institution  of  jury  trial,  which  our 
ibrefathers  venerated  as  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  human  liberty,  which 
was  respected  by  all  the  generations  from  whom  we  are  desoended,  the  chief 
distinguishing  feature  of  civilized  freedom,  wherever  the  same  is  to  be  found,  the 
elory  of  England,  that  great  principle  asserted  in  arms  more  than  once  by 
British  freemen — here,  everywnere  preserved,  everywhere  maintained — wbioh 
the  constitution  of  every  State  declares  shall  be  kept  inviolate ;  that  sacred 
process  by  means  of  which  honest  men,  good  and  true  men,  men  of  sense,  men 
of  conscience,  men  who  respect  their  oaths,  men  who  deal  fairly  between  m«n 
and  man,  who  fear  not  the  powerful,  who  attempt  not  to  conciliate  the  rich,  but 
who  with  honest  conscience  dare  to  do  equity  and  justice  to  all  men,  according 
to  the  law — that  institution  is  now  to  be  dishonored  too.  (Applause.)  The 
gentleman  is  not  satisfied  to  have  the  government  set  at  naught,  to  defy  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  have  the  appellant  tribunal  of  the  country 
which  has  done  so  much  for  all,  and  especially  for  us  of  the  South  recently, 
overthrown — but  the  trial  by  jury  is  to  be  dishonored.  For  what  say  tJhe 
gentlemen  ?  "  Southern  juries  will  acquit**  Let  a  man  go  on  these  adventures 
openly  ;  let  the  proof  against  him  be  overwhelming,  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa, 
still  twelve  Southern  men  on  a  JTiry  will  acquit.  I  say  if  they  do  they  peijure 
themselves.  I  don't  believe  it  The  gentleman  is  mistaken.  Now,  I  think 
that  I  have  made  out  that  particular  pomt  The  gentleman  says,  in  conclusion, 
"  If  the  General  Government  dare  to  interfere  for  the  maintenance  of  law  by  its 
appointed  functionaries,  we  are  ready  to  resist  them,  and  another  Lexington  and 
Concord  will  blaze  fortii.**  He  said  again  that "  slavery  must  secure  to  itself 
the  moral  force  of  an  agressive  attitude ;  and  we  must  say  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment that,  charged  with  the  safe  keeping  of  that  Institution,  we  will  trust  it  to 
no  other  hands.  I  say  the  institution  called  slavery,  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitutiun  of  the  United  States,  protected  heretofore  under  the  legis  of  federal 
power,  is  yet  in  my  judgment,  to  be  sustained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  and  by  the  judicial  officers  of  the 
Union.  There  is  where  our  ancestors  laid  the  charge,  in  part  In  part  we  baTe 
it  in  our  keeping ;  and  I,  for  one,  shall  constantly  demand  of  the  Federal 
Government  through  all  its  functionaries,  to  maintain  our  rights  inviolate.  I 
consider  that  the  true  Southern  doctrine.  But  all  this  is  to  be  done  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  a  great  practical  object.    Now,  let  us  see  what  good 
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it  ift-goiiig  to  do.  Cut  &0n4>,  U  the  quettMa.  I  h*Te  ooBT^Med  with  frienda  on 
the  cobjeot,  and  have  endeavored  to  understand  it  from  their  teachings  more 
than  my  own  refleetions.  I  have  been  bom  in  a  slave  State,  am  familiar  with 
the  institotionB  all  ray  life,  have  dwelt  in  its  midst  here  for  thirty  years,  and 
hmre  defended  it  in  the  national  eoonoils  as  vour  representative.  1  never  heard 
ii  assailed  in  my  life  that  I  did  not  defend  it.  I  never  considered  it  an  evil 
aystem ;  I  know  it  is  a  noble  system.  I  believe  it  the  most  important  interest 
of  the  oonntry — important  in  every  point  of  view,  pecuniary,  moral,  social,  and 
as  tending  to  advance  civilization.  I  believo  it  is  the  best  institution  for  the 
African.  I  ^o  in  for  using  the  most  judicious  means  under  the  law  of  the  land, 
for  maintaining  it  inviolate  and  giving  it  a  just  supremacy.  But  it  needs  no 
vulgar  trumping  up  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government.  Give  it  fair  scope 
and  verge,  and  it  will  expand  itself  in  all  congenial  territories.  I  belieye 
that  in  less  than  two  years  from  this  time,  if  we  are  wise,  we  will  have 
a  slave  State  in  Southern  California.  The  State  has  been  divided  within 
the  last  six  months  for  that  purpose.  The  vote  in  Oregon  on  having  it  a  slave 
State  was  very  dose,  and  it  would  have  been  made  a  slave  State  but  that  it  was 
supposed  not  to  be  wise  to  press  it  in  the  constitution,  lest  the  State  should  not 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Oregon  is  well  adapted  for  slavery.  I  know  its 
elimate  and  soil,  and  I  know  that  both  are  admirably  adapted  for  slavery.  It 
is  a  milder  climate,  if  possible,  than  ours,  and  has  only  three  weeks  of  winter. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  people  want  slaves  to  clear  away  the  forest  and  culti- 
vate ihe  land.  If  you  rely  on  ^rour  constitutional  righto  ^ou  will  have  slavery 
in  Oregon,  in  Washington  Territory,  in  Southern  CfUifomia,  in  Arizona,  and  in 
the  yet  to  be  acquired  territories  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  Act  with 
wisdom,  act  with  moderation  and  with  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  true  char- 
aeter  of  our  ennobling  institution.  A  member  of  the  Cmivention  has  made  me 
some  notes  which  I  am  going  to  embody  in  my  speech,  and  which  conti ' 
suggestions  that  all  of  you,  as  patriotic  men.  are  bound  to  approve.  He  f 
his  first  objection  is  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  producte  of  slave  labor  1 
must  necessarily  result  from  ito  increase.  You  know,  and  every  man  of  sense' 
knows,  that  the  value  of  slave  property  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
cotton.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says  that  the  effect  of  this 
measure  would  be  to  some  extent  to  bring  down  the  price  of  slaves ;  and  my 
tsUer  ^end  from  Mississippi  (Panola  Davis),  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in 
bis  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  arising  from  the  reopemng  of  the 
slave  trade  would  be  that  slaves  would  be  so  cheap  that  the  poor  men  of  the 
country  would  be  able  to  buy  them.  In  answer  to  that  I  have  just  simply  this 
to  say — as  was,  indeed,  admitted  by  my  friend  De  Bow — that  if  tl^  price  of  slaves  j 
is  diminished  in  the  market,  so  far  from  the  poor  man  being  able  to  purchase,  | 
or  being  inclined  to  purchase,  the  capitalists  will  monopolize  them  all.  It  i^ 
always  so.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  price  of 
slaves.  Increase  the  production  of  cotton  fivefold,  and  does  not  every  man 
know  ^at  its  price  depends  on  the  demand  for  it  abroad  ?  The  demand  will  be 
precisely  the  same  if  you  do  not  make  this  importetion  of  slaves  as  it  will  be  if 
yon  do.  If  you  increase  the  production  does  not  the  price  come  down  ?  If  the 
price  of  cotton  eomee  down  does  not  the  price  of  slaves  come  down  ?  If  the 
priee  of  slaves  comes  down,  then  the  permanency  of  the  institution  conges  down. 
Why?  Because  every  man  values  his  property  in  proportion  to  ite  actual  in- 
trinsic worth.  If  a  slave  is  worth  $1,500  there  is  a  higher  appreciation  of  him 
than  if  he  is  worth  $50.  Why  it  it  apprehended  that  Virginia  and  the  other  middle 
Si*ie$  ore  voy  much  inclined  to  emrnidpation  1  Because  slave  labor  is  vnproJUable. 
It  it  on  admitted  fact  note,  that  if  fott  stop  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Mary- 
ianL,  Delaware^  and  Virginia^  these  States  would  be  compelled  in  leas  than  ten  or 
Mteen  years  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  They  cannot  work  them  i>rofitably  on 
ianns.  Would  you  be  willing  to  shoulder  your  musket  in  vindication  of  sUve- 
MdiBg  rifrhto — woukl  you  be  willing  to  fight  for  them  and  risk  your  domestic 
peses  and  happiness  if  your  slaves  were  only  worth  five  dollars  apiece  ?  Why, 
every  man  sees  that  that  is  an  absurdity.  Therefore^  the  permanence  of  the  system 
^     'i  on  keeping  the  prices  kigh.    I,  therafoie,  ehatge  these  men  with  striking 
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ftt  the  very  Vitality  of  the  system.  If  tlie  abolitioiiists  of  the  North  were  eonsalted 
for  an  expedient  Dj  means  of  whieh  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  South  wooM 
be  undermined  effectually  and  depreciated  in  the  estimation  of  the  shiyeholders 
of  the  South,  they  would  advise  this  very  expedient.    I  do  not  think  these 

rintlemen  consulted  with  Seward  &  Company.  I  am  sure  they  did  not.  But 
feel  very  certain  that,  although  this  expement  did  not  originate  with  aboli- 
tionists, it  is  practically  what  the  abolitionists  must,  of  all  things,  desire.  ^  *  • 
Mr  Foote  went  on  to  read  and  give  his  assent  and  approval  to  the  suraestions 
handed  him  by  his  friend,  and  to  which  he  had  previously  alluded.  They  are 
as  follows  : 

OBJECTIONS. 

1.  The  depredation  of  tke  valiie  of  prodnetc  of  tUre  labor  that  mnst  noeMnrilj  reaalt 
from  ila  iocroMO. 

2.  The  time  is  not  propitloas  for  its  repeal.  Wo  should  not  agitate  the  question  upon 
the  eve  of  a  FresidoDtlal  election,  bj  which  we  concentrate  the  energiei  of  the  whole  North 
for  our  overthiow. 

3.  Should  a  blaolc  republican  be  elected,  we  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  what 
slares  we  have,  without  importing  a  horde  of  wild  Africans  to  corrupt  them,  and  thereb/ 
add  to  our  dom<>fttic  troubles. 

4.  The  natural  increase  of  our  slares  is  in  a  ratio  to  d«mble  in  tweniy'three  and  a  half 
jeari.  We  have  now  between  four  and  five  millions.  In  1886  we  nhall  have,  bj  natural  ia- 
crease,  between  nine  and  ten  millions,  and  bj  the  expected  ernHncipation  uf  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Mi-soari,  the-e  slaves  will  be  pent  up  within  ton  or  eleven  extreme 
Bonthera  States.  Sumiose — what  roust  inevitably  happen— that  by  the  admisxion  of  new 
territories,  there  bhall  be  a  snfflcient  majority  to  change  the  OonstituUon,  will  not  ourselves 
and  our  children  liare  suflBcient  trouble  to  manace  the  native  slave  population,  withoat 
sending  for  thousands,  and,  perhapn,  millions,  of  Africans  to  add  to  our  ca^es  ? 

5.  If  we  repeal  the  laws,  as  asked  for.  the  North  will  enjoy  the  exclusive  benefit,  while 
we  sbali  have  to  beir  its  bnrden«.  The  If  orth  willfnvest  the  capital.  Aimi(«h  the  ri»ip«  and 
the  seamen,  and  pour  a  flood  of  Africans  on  the  South,  to  decrease  the  value  nt  lit-rajrricaltoce, 
and  add  to  the  expeniie  of  exporting  it.  by  the  increase  of  freights  he.,  ai  well  an  to  force  the 

f  South  to  Inc^tfa^o  it-*  police," and  Anally  to  t«ke  care  of  this  vast  horde,  when  from  the  state  of 
public  affairs  and  th**  op-nions  of  Christendom  against  u^,  we  shall  find  trouble  enough  to  take 

'  care  of  ourael? e<<.  All  this  upon  the  groand  of  appeal.  Bat  when  it  i^  asked  to  violate  an 
existing  law  and  set  the  government  at  deAanoe«  the  propoaition  is  to  monstrous  to  bo  moa- 
tioned  for  a  moment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

RiFtiiiNo  to  the  extraordinary  facts  developed  in  his  communication,  pub- 
lished in  our  July  No.,  Chs.  Cist,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  writes  us  Airther  as 
follows : 

Some  of  your  readers  may  expresa  surprise — these  things  heing  so — ^why  they 
are  now  revealed  for  the  first  time.  To  this  I  reply  thst  for  the  last  (hirty- 
five  years,  if  not  longer,  it  has  heen  known  that  cotton  seed  abounded  u 
both  oil  and  oil  cake,  and  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  extract  them 
from  the  kernel  to  advsntage.  But  until  recently  the  only  method  of  reaching 
the  oil  was  by  crushing  the  seed  aa  with  flaxseed,  and  as  this  method  saturated 
the  hull  and  lens  with  the  oil,  the  process  had  to  be  given  up  ss  unpioductive 

Within  two  or  three  years,  Wm.  R.  Fee,  of  Cincinnati,  whose  attention  mm 
an  oil  miller  has  been  long  directed  to  this  subject,  succeeded  in  constructini^  a 
cotton  seed  huller  upon  a  new  and  different  principle,  and  has  now  successfully 
resolved  the  difficult  problem  by  simply  cracking  the  hull,  the  nature  of  which 
is  such  that  whenever  it  is  pierced,  it  flies  open  and  separates  itself  entirely 
from  the  kernel,  taking  the  outside  lens  with  it.  The  hull  and  kernel  are  aepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  a  working  screen  attached  to  the  machine.  This  boUer 
has,  by  repealed  improv«*ments,  now  been  brought  to  the  last  degree  of  eflicieney 
and  perfee  ion,  and  is  held  by  Mr.  Fee  under  letters  patent  firom  the  United 
States. 

It  18  of  shnple  eonstmctiont  made  entirely  of  iron,  Msily  kept  in  repair,  and 
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MO  k»  pat  op  vnder  a  alMd  in  the  wihitty  fmhooM.    Itkllleoolji 
macluDe  for  bulling  oeiUm  seed  now  in  nee. 

I  annex  a  description,  furmsbed  me  bj  the  ingenioos  iofentor  at  m j  own  re- 
i^uest: 

'^Tbe  ordioaij  Cotton  Seed  HuIIen  subject  the  seed  to  a  grinding  aition« 
which  80  packtf  the  hulls,  fibres,  and  kecneU  together,  thit  is  imposaible  to  sepa- 
late  them  in  the  process  of  bcreeniog.  The  grinding  action  sometimes  forms 
■oils,  which  are  held  together  bv  the  cotton  fibres.  When  grooved  cjrlindvrs  are 
employed,  the  ^ooves  uauslly  fill  as  they  pass  under  the  opposing  concave,  and 
remain  full  until  they  again  emerge  from  the  concave,  when  the  crashed  seed 
frUs  in  lumps.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  hulUng  mills  choke  up  so  as  to 
leqoire  separation  of  the  P&rts  for  cleaning,  and  it  is  found  to  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  hull  damp  seed.  Thi«  very  defective  mode  of  hulling  renders  the  sub- 
sequent screening  imperfvct,  ^nd  occasions  a  gieat  loss  of  oik  Some  of  the 
oil  being  expressed  by  the  grinding  action,  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  hulls  and 
the  fibres  of  cotton,  and  lost  in  the  screening.  Another  portion  u  wasted  in  the 
fragments  of  kernels,  which  are  screened  out  with  the  hulls, 

**  The  object  of  the  invention  here  illustrated,  is  to  overtome  the  above  men- 
tioned difficulties,  by  cutting  the  seeds  open  in  such  a  manner  that  the  divided 
kernels  iall  clean  from  the  hull,  having  cut  surfaces  to  which  neither  the  cotton 
fibres  nor  hails  will  adhere,  consequently  the  screening  process  can  be  perfect. 

*'  The  invention  consists  of  cutting  edges  with  deep  intervening  furrows^which 
will  hull  the  seed  by  a  clear  cut,  instead  of  a  grinding  or  crashing  action. 

**Am  the  cutting  edges  of  the  cylinder  pass  those  on  the  concave,  the  seeds  are 
cut  completely  open — one  part  of  each  seed  being  carried  forward  by  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  part  being  knocked  backv^ard  by  the  edges 
on  the  concave.  When  the  seeds  are  thus  cut  open,  the  force  of  the  blow  and , 
eooaeqaent  recoil  of  the  hull  by  its  own  elasticity,  throws  most  of  the  kernels 
out  of  the  hulls.  The  strike  of  the  huller  also  drives  the  broken  seeds  vio- 
lently againat  the  sides  of  the  deep  furrows,  so  as  to  complete  the  operation  of 
knocking  the  kernels  out  of  the  hulls.  That  portion  of  the  seed  which  peases 
the  first  stroke  of  the  concave  uncut,  has  a  tendency  to  ride  up  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  furrows  until  the  seeds  are  caught  by  the  succeeding  cutting  edges, 
rbis  tendency  of  the  seeds  to.  the  cutting  eidges  is  produced  in  part  by  the  re- 
versed position  of  the  two  sets  of  inclined  planes,  and  in  part  by  the  j^ravita- 
tion  of  the  seeds,  but  cbieflv  by  the  action  of  the  air,  to  which  a  whirling  and 
snckinff  action  is  given  by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder.  In  working  the  machine, 
the  high  speed  of  the  cylinder  drives  the  seeds  through  so  fast  ttutt  choking  is 
believed  to  be  imposaible. 

**  This  Mill  and  Screen  can  be  attached  to  the  same  power  that  drives  the  Cotton 
Gin.  It  requires  two  horse  power  to  drive  it,  and  two  hands  to  tend  it,  one  to 
feed  the  Mill  and  one  to  keep  the  hulls  from  the  screen.  It  will  hull  and  screen 
one  ton  per  hour,  ready  for  the  press,  fifty  per  cent,  of  which  is  kernels,  and 
will  yield  forty  gallona  of  oil. 

**  I  am  also  manufacturing  a  larger  sized  Hulling  Mill,  for  oil  manufacturers, 
that  will  hull  three  tons  of  seed  per  hour. 

"  Having  had  two  years'  auccessful  experience  in  manulaoturing  Cotton  Seed 
Oil,  to  any  person  purchasing  a  Huller,  I  will  give  full  inatraction  in  the  busi- 
ness generally. 

**  Address,  Wm.  R.  Feb,  No.  33  Bast  Front  Street,  Cmcinnati,  Ohio.*' 

Mr.  Fee  has  also  invented  a  hydranlie  press  for  manu&etori^  oil  from 
eetton  seed,  which  is  as  (ar  superior  to  all  other  oil  pressee  in  emcienoy  and 
eeonooy  ae  hitf  holler  sorpaeses  all  other  hollers.  It  is  also  protected  by  a 
patent ;  and  he  Is  now  prepared  to  ftirnish  it  as  an  adjunct  to  this  new  and  im- 
portant boeiness. 

These  hollers  have  been  already  in  operation  in  New  Orleans  and  St.  Loois, 
aod  are  now  being  pot  up  in  Memphis,  and  one  or  two  points  in  Texas.  They 
«9S  also  about  te  be  pot  ioto  opesatioo  in  Daytfn  and  Cineionili,  Ohio,  ana 
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Uie  ooly  Unrit  to  Ikeir  rapidiy  inoreMiiig  OM  it  the  anoertaiiity  which  exist*  •• 
to  the  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  cotton  seeder  raw  material. 

Mr  Fee  is  a  maouiactaTer  of  oil,  in  which  pursuit  he  has  been  engaged  for 
the  last  three  years,  pat  prefers  devoting  his  whole  time  and  energies  in  putting 
into  active  and  general  employment  his  seed  hullers  and  oil  presses,  and  other 
machinery  connected  with  oil  manofactore,  which  he  feels  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  claim  his  undivided  attention.  He  is  able,  therefore,  not  only  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  these  improvements,  but  to  point  out  to  thoee  who  may  wieh 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  this  oil  the  most  efficient  and  economical  modes, 
not  only  of  making,  but  of  purifying  and  reforming  the  crude  article. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  oil  and  cake  must  be  eventually  made  on  tlie 
spot  where  cotton  is  grown.  But  it  will  take  vears  to  accomplish  this  fully. 
In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  that  the  surplus  seed  of  the  South  should  be  care- 
Ailly  saved,  and  when  it  can  conveniently  be  done  so,  shipped  to  Cincinnati, 
where  any  amount  csn  be  disposed  of  for  manufa<;|tare  there,  or  to  supply  orders 
for  the  east.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  readily  command  fourteen  dollars  per  ton, 
which  ought  to  net  the  planter  ten  dollars  per  ton — subject  to  conmiission  of  6 
per  cent,  to  agents  who  receive  and  sell  it  here. 

The  seed,  when  it  can  be  supplied  in  quantity,  eould  be  loaded  in  covered 
barges  and  towed  up  by  steamboats  ;  or,  when  it  cannot  be  obtained  on  a  large 
scale,  can  be  put  up  in  gunny  bags,  which  when  emptied  can  be  left  by  the 
steamboats  on  their  return  trips. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  have  as  many  mar- 
kets as  possible  for  this  product,  and  the  many  facilities  for  manufacturing  to 
advantatre,  possessed  by  Cincinnati,  will  always  make  this  a  point  where  cotton 
seed  will  always  be  disposed  of  to  advantage. 

I  offer  to  receive  consignments  of  cotton  seed  and  dispose  of  them  to  the  beet 
.advantage  of  the  ownurs.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  furnish 
hulled  seed  for  this  market,  I  have  a  standing  offer  of  twenty-four  dollars  per 
ton,  delivered  here. 

2.— GUANO  ISLANDS  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

BT   KMANVKL    WEX88. 

To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  EsQ.~In  the  month  of  Jdlj,  1843, 1  bought  a  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons  schooner  brig,  in  Bremerhaven,  to  be  employed  in  the  Red 
Sea  trade,  and  chartered  her  to  the  P.  and  O.  A.  Company,  for  a  load  of 
ooals  from  Newcastle  to  Aden.  Mj  captain  had  a  remarkable  propensity  for 
shooting  and  bird  skinning,  and  more  than  once  he  stopped  the  tiny  craft  for  ' 
some  birds,  or  a  sunfish,  or  a  sleeping  turtle.  A  fine  November  morning,  being 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  captain  ninted  at  our  want  of  firewood,  pointing  at  an 
island  ffroup  in  our  vicinity,  on  the  chart.  I  knew  what  he  was  driving  at, 
bat  did  not  object,  being  as  anxious  for  a  day*8  eport  on  dry  land  as  himself^ 
after  fonr  months*  confinement  in  the  email  craft  Early  next  morning  we 
came  in  si^ht  of  a  small  island.  I  had  barely  time  to  fit  mTself  out  for  the 
journey,  when  the  vessel  was  laid  by  and  the  jolly  boat  was  lowered,  in  which 
we  proceeded,  like  merry  men,  on  shore,  with  hearts  as  light  as  the  breeze,  le- 
gions of  birds  hovering  above  us,  in  the  blue  sky,  and  hundreds  of  sharks  be- 
low us,  in  the  mirror- hke  sea. 

The  island  we  approached  was  inclosed  in  a  coral  reef;  the  sheet  of  water  so 
encased  was  broadTand  deep,  forming,  to  all  appearance,  a  fine  shelter  for  Tes- 
•els ;  if  ours  oould  have  passed  the  gap  we  entered,  I  eannot  say,  but  so  much 
I  remember,  it  was  without  swell  or  surf  Tlie  island  is  of  coral  formation, 
oiroular  shaped,  is  about  four  miles  in  eircumference,  and  hemnted  in  all  rooad 
by  A  yellowish  numnd^  bare  of  all  vegetation,  of  some  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  The  interior  is  quite  level,  and  covered  with  low 
shrubs  ;  in  the  oentre  of  the  island  wert  half  a  dozen  forest  trees,  stripped  of 
the  leaves,  and  whitened  by  the  excrements  of  the  birds.  The  shrubs  were  oor. 
eted  with  the  smaUer  sea  Ibw^  to  snoh  an  eztont,  indeed,  that  on  their  riaia^ 
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after  m  •hot,  ihffy  literally  darkened  the  sky,  and  before  I  had  thne  to  lower  th» 
gnu,  Bome  settled  down  on  the  very  ranzKle  of  it,  and  others  on  my  head  and 
•honlders,  so  that  I  had  to  shake  them  off  as  one  wonld  do  with  flies  or  mna- 
quituea. 

On  my  traversing  the  inland,  I  met  several  flocks  of  domestic  fowls,  ajppa* 
rently  eaeaped  from  some  wreck.  The  captain  and  I  killed  three  score  m  aa 
many  honrs ;  their  flesh  was  savory,  white,  and  as  tender  as  pheasants.  The 
presence  of  these  birds  induced  me  to  taste  the  damp,  boggy  soil  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  which  proved  sweet  We  found  no  snakes,  but  two  arej  and 
black  spotted  lampreys,  of  some  three  feet  in  length,  which  had  the  daring  to 
liee  na.  I  killed  one  and  had  it  cooked,  the  fleeh  was  white  and  delicate,  btit 
fall  of  small  bones  ;  none  else  would  ta^  of  it,  all  had  it  for  granted  that  H 
should  be  a  snake  in  spite  of  the  fln  on  its  back. 

The  part  of  the  mound  from  opposite  where  we  landed  was  covered  with 
birda*  nests  ;  in  some  were  but  eggs,  in  others  goslings,  or  mother  fowl  of  the 
albatrosa,  the  frigate  birds,  and  other  large  sea  fowl.  The  eggs  were  lying 
on  the  bare  soil,  and  the  twigs  and  bits  of  wood  marking  out  the  ciroumferenca 
of  the  nests,  were  apparently  but  to  guide  their  proprietors  on  their  return 
from  a  fishing  cruise.  The  mother  birds  were  not  shy  at  all,  only  the  huge 
albatrosa  opened  drowsily  their  bills  on  my  approach,  and  I  had  to  etun  them 
before  I  cbuld  safely  lay  my  hands  on.  The  goelingp  of  the  albatross  wer* 
then  of  the  site  of  a  full  grown  goose,  covered  still  with  snowy  white  down, 
which  looked  more  Kke  fur  than  anything  else.  Unfortunately  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  downs  with  our  Bottet  sex,  and  as  I  was  then  in- 
fected wiUi  the  mania  for  bird  skinning,  too,  I  despised  the  gosling,  and  bur- 
dened the  earpenter,  my  companion,  but  with  a  dosen  full  grown  birds,  to  oper- 
ate upon,  we  collected  also  some  baskets  full  of  eggs,  with  which  we  man- 
aged to  entertain  all  hands  with  first  rate  pancakea  for  two  davs. 

The  captain  was  accompanied  in  this  excursion  by  the  cabin  boy,  and  I,  aa 
already  i^tated,  by  the  carpenter,  an  ignorant  old  sailor.  The  captain  died 
three  years  afterward  in  Zanzibar,  after  deserting  me  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  rob- 
bing me  of  the  vessel  with  the  assistance  of  his  mends  in  Hamburgh.  Only  in 
the  year  after  my  visit  to  this  island,  the  value  of  bird's  dung,  or  guano,  became 
known  to  the  commercial  world,  and  of  course  it  is  only  by  reading  the  reports 
on  thia  new  trade,  and  the  description  of  the  bird  islands  in  the  Pacific,  that  I 
came  to  think  of  the  analogy  they  present  with  my  accidental  discovery,  which 
to  all  appearance  has  not  been  interfered  with  yet. 

The  British  in  Aden  knew  of  no  other  guano  deposits  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
two  yeftrs  ago,  but  those  on  the  Curria  Murria  islands,  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  Arabi*,  and  of  three  small  islands  near  Mehte,  on  the  part  of  the  Somalea 
coast  belonging  to  the  Uabart  el  Hadjiss  tribe.  The  Somalee  bring  this  gnano 
to  the  market  of  Aden,  where  it  sells  for  six  and  a  quarter  dollars  the  hundred 
Aden  kehle,  or  aboiit%  twenty  dollars  the  English  ton.  This  guano  is  said  to- 
be  worth  twelve  pounds  sterling  in  England.  The  ^uano  from  the  Curria  Mur- 
ria bland  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  loading  of  it  costs  much  trouble  and 
•    JthftT 


80  much  so,  that  the  English  proprietors  of  these  islands  are  in  trouble, 
over  head  and  ears,  with  almost  every  vessel  they  engage.  The  English  com* 
pany  ia  aaid  to  hold  their  lease  or  title-deed  fW)m  the  Imaun  of  Muscat ;  if  true,, 
&eir  riffht  is  but  might ;  because  this  part  of  the  Arabian  coast  never  belonged 
to  the  Imaun  of  Muscat,  but  to  Omar  Ben  Affiirir,  the  Bheikh  of  the  Mahara 
Arab  tribe,  who  owns  also  tiie  island  of  Soootra. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Hadramaoutfbr  over  a  hundred  years  have  used  ^piaao, 
which  they  call  *'  Rebsh*'  in  their  language,  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Toorabak  Harooomee,  or  yeUow  Persian  tobacco,  exclusively  smoked  in  the 
nargileh.  Toombak  and  betel  leaves  are  the  principal  articles  of  barter  totha 
fiahcrmen  from  Sheker  and  Macallah,  two  seaports  in  the  Hadramaout ;  by-tba- 
by,  the  best  on  the  'whole  coast.  These  fishermen  visit  the  Bed  sea  annually, 
at  fixed  epoeha,  where  they  provide  themselves  with  grains  (principally  Toaree), 
dates,  and  artielea  of  Etsropean  and  Indiam  industry.  Such  as  are  in  qneatr  of 
*«  TiMi"  loMii  the  Mani  «r  foek  of  Ffttana,  m  their  way  i^  Ifaa  Bed  scai  tot  aal 


kidf  •  4o<«i  of  tbeir  ar«w  «m  flfaoM,  to  collect  *  ]«»d  of  th*  uiMk,  hf  nem^Bg 
a  off  from  tii«  ro«k0  till  tbe  Teasels  return,  wbiofa  ms]^  be  three  immtiw  or 
longer.  Fatma  iakod  lies  *boat  30  miles  due  west  from  Mooba,  oo  a  lin* 
between  this  port  and  the  AfricAn  hamlet  £yt.  It  seems  it  is  on  this  roek  the 
AmAricaii  bark  Fawn  wreeked  in  1818.  The  thirsty  crev  dog  for  water  to  the 
d#ptb  of  four  feet,  bat  abandoned  the  task  on  aocoont  of  the  atrong  ammooi*' 
oaf  amell  the  soil  emitted  the  deeper  they  oame.  One  of  the  orew,  now  of  th« 
onetom-kouse  serriee  in  Now-Orieane,  eommnnieated  this  eiromnstanee  a  few 
j«ar8  ago  only,  to  two  wealthy  and  enterprising  New-EnglanderB,  who  decided 
not  only  to  stake  a  eonple  of  thooaand  dollars  in  the  finding  of  the  iahuid,  but 
fBO  of  them,  although  in  hie  sixtieth  year,  undertook  the  journey  himself^  ae* 
eompanied  by  an  experienoed  eaptain,  hailing  from  St  John's.  N.  B.,  who  car- 
ried with  him  a  sextant  and  chronometer  to  fix  the  bearing  of  this  guano  pros^ 
peot  From  NewX)rleans  to  Southampton,  Suez  and  Aden,  the  voyage  is  but  a 
pleaaure  trip.  In  this  latter  plaee  our  prospect4iunterB  hired  an  open  80  ton 
'  BattTC  boat,  manned  by  Africans,  from  the  Dankaly  tribe,  on  or  near  wkoae 
ooaat  the  guano  island  was  presumed  to  be.  The  tropical  sun  in  the  Golf  df 
Aden  and  the  aaonth  of  June,  proved  more  than  the  old  gentieroan  could  stand. 
To  make  matters  worse,  it  tooik  them  a  fortnight  to  reach  Hocha,  where  acci- 
dentally I  met  these  gentlemen  in  the  port  the  moment  of  their  arrival.  The 
old  gentieman  was  in  a  perfectlv  exhausted  state,  and  it  took  him  a  week  to  re- 
cruit himself  ao  fiir  as  to  be  aole  to  aocompany  the  captain  in  the  search  of 
^ir  project.  They  returned  after  a  week's  ormsc,  from  which  the  old  man  re- 
tsmed  worse  than  before,  without  having  reached  their  object.  Our  travellera 
had  DO  name  to  their  island,  the  bearings  were  not  correct,  so  in  apite  of  their 
hitherto  preserved  strict  silence  they  bad  to  describe  the  island,  and  to  talk 
of  birds,  in  order  to  obtain  the  wonted  information  from  the  natives,  who  at 
once  decided  this  itfust  be  Fatma  island,  and  tlienoelorth  I  perceived  clearly  that 
guano  was  the  mysterious  object  of  their  traveL  I  was  leaving  for  Maaaawah 
when  tke  captain  wenti  unaccompanied,  on  the  second  cruise,  and  it  is  hare 
only  from  my  old  friend  himself  I  heard,  that  the  craft  then  sprung  a  leak«  and 
th^t  the  captain,  by  over-exertion,  fell  dangerously  sick,  and  was  carried  b«ok 
to  Aden,  without  having  succeeded  in  his  errand.  Ky  firiend  alter  a  17  daya* 
IftMpuishiag  in  Kocha,  finally  gathered  sufficient  strength  to  return  to  Aden, 
and  finally  to  his  starting  f^aoe,  having  lost  time,  money  and  health,  and,  aa 
it  aaemed  to  me,  part,  too,  of  his  former  confidence  in  man. 

This  ^  ffuano-prospect  hunting"  carried  from  the  shoves  of  tlie  Mexican  gulf 
to-  the  Red  Wa,  or  course  filled  my  head  with  the  importance  of  more  inibrmation 
Oft  the  subject,  and  **rebsh*'  became  the  chief  theme  of  my  oonversationa  with 
Arabian  mariners,  oa  my  protracted  journeys  to  Hodieda,  Maasawah,  Dahlak, 
Iiohiea,  Qonfoda,  Djedda,  Yambo,  and  Koasier,  in  which  I  gathered  the  infor- 
isation  I  here  so  liberally  bestow  on  the  public,  because  I  am  confident  that  no 
one  will  pick  up  an  idea  or  a  project  leaving  behind  an^auxiliaiy  alike  useful 
and  neceaaary  as  the  prcrjector  may  be. 

I  do  not  set  one  tenth  part  the  interest  on  all  the  ffuano  islands  in  the  Red 
saa  to  the  one  I  viaited  in  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  coluers*  traok  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  English  coal  depot  in  Aden.  If  the  Turks  resisted  the  oecu* 
patkm  of  Perin,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  sea,  how  much  will  they  and  their 
Interested  friends  resist  such  an  aggreasion  by  the  Yankees,  in  a  aca  oonaidered 
SMred  by  the  confessors  of  the  Moslem  faith !  But  if  the  Tarks  will  dispute 
the  vain  titie  of  acquisition,  neither  will  they,  nor  can  they,  resist  the  expion^ 
tjoa,  be  it  for  salt,  guano,  or  pearla,  of  any  of  the  thouaaAda  of  ahoala  ajid 
raoka  in  the  Arabian  gulf. 

IHie  real  obstacle  to  a  eonneetion  of  the  existing  larj^  coal  transpiMiattaii  to* 
Aden,  witii  the  exportation  of  guano  of  the  Red  sea,  is  the  difficulty  and  tedi- 
Dianeaf  of  the  paasage  ef  Bab-S  Mandeb  for  unwieldy  coUiera.  The  only  way^ 
to  make  gaaao  in  the  Red  sea  profitable  is  to  caonect  it  with  the  lumbar  trader 
aa  aiticde  of  which  the  jhorea  of  the  Red  Sea  are  entirely  destitute. 

ttria'  dung  in  the  Red  aea  ««>Bea  chiefly  from  the  smaller  aea-l»wla  oC 
ittegsU  tribe;  the  ArahiaAa /do  Mtkaavthe  Alb#traai»  but  the  SoaB«lee  liMe 


tfte  ninne  of  IHabf  Djnimbo  ftyf  it.  Tl>6  BtadrsmeQ  do  not  eam^  i^e  BeUb 
of  the  Cmtiil  Mufritt  isles  on  tbeir  own  coast,  and,  as  befbre  montioiiedi  thej  d« 
not  take  it  from  the  depths  but  from  the  saperfieiet. 

Bebeh,  I  am  infonned  bj  Moscat  flshermen,  is  to  be  foand  on  or  near  tha 
Abde!  Cnrria  island,  near  the  westward  of  Socotra. 

There  are  no  gnano  islands  north  of  the  Dahlak  gronp*  in  whieh  the  foUotr- 
iag  hare  been  designated  to  me,  Tiz. :  M*Dbooha  and  the  t  win  islands  M^Dsbe- 
d<^h  and  Okan,  also  a  roek  covered  with  gnano  in  the  north  of  the  gronp,  near 
the  island  called  Doehel  (German  spelling  Dochel).  A  year  aeo  a  fishermaa 
fhXD  Great  Dnhlak  had  three  boat-loads  of  gnano  in  store,  for  whteh  he  oonld  net 
get  bnjers,  becanse  Dahlak  trades  bat  with  Massawah  and  Lohiea,  two  placet 
where  this  article  of  ooramoree  is  not  looked  for  yet. 

Thronghont  the  Arabian  Onlf  people  are  gefting  aware  of  the  eommerefial 
Talne  of  gnano  in  Frenghistan,  it  is  therefore  a  comparativelr  easy  task  foroni 
•eqtxainM  with  the  language  of  the  countir,  who  knows  how  to  cirenmTe«l 
thejealons  character  of  the  narrow-minded  Arabians,' to  hnnt  np  every  gaan# 
isle  or  roek  in  the  whole  gnlf,  especially  when  he  has  a  comfortable  light- 
dmught  clipper  at  his  disposal. 

The  Red  sea  offers  besides  gnano  highly  valnable  commodities,  sneh  as  oofr 
fee,  hides,  mother-of-pearl,  and^  dmgs  of  all  kinds  ;  also,  stallions  of  horse  bxA 
asi  kinds  ^  and  last,  not  least,  dried  fish  of  superior  quality,  for  half  a  cent  the 
pound.  From  the  moment  England  declares  against  France  we  will  be  abkr 
to  FMoyer  from  the  latter  our  lost  colhe  trade  m  the  Red  sea,  if  we  but  mas- 
age  it  properly.  Eaiinw.  Weiss. 

Hiw-OmLCAivs,  Hay  80th,  1869. 
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KORTHEAST  AKD  SOUTHWEST  ALABAMA  RAILROAD. 

LiBirrr,  Va.,  Ut  Mmf,  1859. 
Krirrow  L.  WwimtLn,  Esq., 

President  N.  E,  and  $,  W,  Ala,  Railroad. 

Dur  Sir :  I  have  read  with  mueh  pleasure  the  arniaal  report  of  yeur  Oompany 
II  la  ffratiffing  to  the  fKenda  of  Southern  progress  to  see  so  nueh  achieved  Hi 
the  6ce  of  such  difficulties  as  you  have  had  to  encounter ;  and  the  energy  and 
leaoaree  manifSMted  by  yon  give  an  asaorance  of  aktmate  and  entire  succeas  in 
yovr  ioiportant  enterprke. 

The  Soa^em  States  have  been  fbund  to  possess  advantagea  which  place  them 
far  In  advance  of  the  North  m  the  censtmction  of  railroads. 

The  great  elements  fer  the  constraetion  of  roads  are  labei  and  proviaiona.  As 
the  Soith  peesessea  these  important  materisla,  the  problem  of  their  eonversioa 
inte  a  way  to  market  is  very  simple.  A  mortgage  of  this  investment  and  ef  the 
staple  ^ighte  will  furnish  the  money  to  iron  sr^  stock  the  road. 

Tke  North,  on  tHe  contrary,  is  compelled  to  raise  large  oontribatioM  of  rooMy 
teporehase  labor  and  pfovieiena ;  and  as  ita  roads  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
tvaiMpottation  of  the  productions  of  other  Slates,  the  North  derives  little  incidental 
adeaatagea  fKNnthe  redaction  of  freights  upon  its  own  ataplea.  The  construe- 
tion  of  roads  in  the  South  adds  as  directly  to  the  vahie  of  real  estate,  laboe, 
and  piiwliittione,  as  if  it  had  been  invested  i»  drainage  or  fsrtUiaatien  of  the 
eanntry. 

Year  road  aeeme  to  have  enoovntered  more  than  average  obstacles.  It  tea- 
vesaes  a  sparsely  settled  oeuntry.  deficient  in  slave  Inber  and  capital  But  yoa 
baee  adverted  to  an  advantage  which  will  insure  you  sooeesa.  Your  road  is  * 
asBtiaw  ef  the  *'  great  Seuthweatem  national  and  international  railroad  **  Yon 
may,  therefore,  confidently  chiim  the  through  mail  and  travel,  and  the  measnref> 
ifeent  gooda ;  and  yen  moat  participate  in  the  (Jalifotnia  geid,  nail,  and  pasaeia 
gnt  huainasa  hy  the  Tbbnaatepec  aanneetion. 
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These  soarofs  of  rerenue  will,  with  the  local  botineM  of  joor  roa4,  give  yo« 
diTidends.  They  will  perform  aoollier  importaot  office ;  thejr  will  furnieh  ib* 
means  of  briogin  j[  interior  products  to  market. 

The  laws  which  determine  travel  and  tonnage  are  in  one  respect  different 
Travel  seeks  the  great  points  of  bosiness,  pleasure,  and  political  attractions,  bj 
the  shortest  and  most  rapid  means  of  commuoication ;  exportable  tonnage  por- 
•aes  the  moat  eligible  route  to  the  seaboard.  There  is  an  interior  in  all  the  South- 
em  States,  so  distant  £rom  market  that  its  productions  will  not  bear  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  ordinary  means,  and  so  sparsely  settled  that  it  will  not  maintain 
of  itselfa  railroad.  Your  road  lies  in  part  through  such  a  region.  Whilst,  there- 
fi>ret  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  it  could  so  £ir  reduce  freights  upon  productioDe 
as  to  increase  materially  the  trade  area  of  your  seaport  city,  if  it  were  a  separate 
and  isolated  section  terminaUnf|  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  yet  constituting  a 
part  of  a  great  route,  and  drawing  revenue  from  an  immense  and  varied  throiig h 
business,  all  its  working  expenses  and  dividends  may  be  derived  from  this  foroiga 
and  incidental  source,  whilst  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  commercial  develop* 
ment  of  the  country,  upon  the  line  of  your  road,  may  be  favored  by  low  freight*, 
and  other  facilities.  Your  Directory  will«  in  effect,  charge  the  cost  of  local  de- 
velopment upon  their  foreign  trade,  until  the  most  remote  valley  in  Alabama  will 
•end  its  tribute  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  your  seaport  city. 

For  this  power  to  discriminate  in  the  imposition  of  rates  of  transportation  upon 
different  articles,  constitutes  the  great  advantage  of  the  railroad  as  a  medium  of 
commercial  communication.  It  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  same  corporation 
is  at  once  the  common  carrier  and  the  owner  of  the  right  of  way,  and  can  adjust 
its  tariff  of  charges  accordiosly.  The  loss  or  non-profit  of  carrying  a  particular 
article  per  at,  may  be  assessed  upon  some  other  article  or  service,  which  will  bear 
it  The  revenues  of  the  road  are  thus  kept  up,  and  the  loss  on  a  specific  arti- 
cle repaid  by  other  and  incidental  results,  such  as  local  or  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

You  may  thus  imagine  the  merchant  of  New-Orleans  contributing  to  cheapen 
the  goods  brought  into  Elyton,  or  Gadsden.  The  bearded  Californian,  belted  with 
gold — the  slave  trader— the  valetudinarian — the  politician  or  the  pleasure*hunter 
— the  Federal  government,  with  its  ministers,  its  mails,  or  its  soldiers— each  pur- 
suing its  particular  intent,  but  all  contributing  to  furnish  the  humble  planter  of 
St.  Clair  with  cWap  goods  and  Western  provisions  ;  bringing  daily  light  and  in- 
teltigenee  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  wealth  which  has  been  slumbering 
around  him,  and  furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  crops  to  the 
great  market  of  his  own  State.  , 

For,  though  this  through-business  pursues  the  same  route  with  the  domeetic 
product  as  far  as  their  route  may  be  coincident,  yet  governed  by  a  different  law, 
Ike  exportable  produce  separates  itself  from  the  through-business  when  die  for- 
mer comes  within  the  attraction  of  a  port  of  exportation. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  this  through  business  from  North  to  South,  paseing  in 
part  over  your  road,  is  a  stream  turning  in  its  course  some  useful  mschine.  It 
performs  its  offire  and  flows  away*  Would  it  not  be  madness  to  insist  upon  stop- 
ping the  water  t  Would  it  not  be  folly  to  object  to  eating  the  bread  ground  at  a 
mill,  because  we  could  not  also  bottle  up  all  the  water  that  turned  its  wheels  1 
Such,  to  my  mind,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  opposition  to  a  through  busineea, 
because  it  may  not  be  monopolized  and  diverted  to  some  point  for  whieh  it  is  itot 
destined.  We  can  only  borrow  and  employ  such  business  so  £ir  as  its  purpose 
may  be  coincident  with  our  interest. 

I  write  this  to  confirm  your  opinion  that  Mobile  is  inteeested  in  your  road  as  a 
means  of  developing  her  trade  area,  and  because  I  infer  that  Mobile  may  have  the 
same  unwise  hostility  to  travel  lines  transversely  erossinir  her  territory,  mani- 
fested by  other  deep-water  cities.  The  true  interest  of  all  such  cities  is  to  em- 
ploy the  incidental  agency  of  such  lines  to  develop  interior  production  and  eon* 
sumption,  with  the  certainty  that  the  results  will  p^Inote  the  cemmeroial  interests 
in  the  manner  I  hive  endeavored  to  explain. 

But  to  secure  to  yourselves  the  advantages  of  a  through  business,  yon  nins4 
offer  no  impediment  to  trade.    You  should  do  your  part  toward  sendinf  horn 
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]i«w-Toik  to  Ntw-OiiesM  aU  aMfehaadiae,  mails,  and  pMteww,  wiiboat  de- 
Uf ,  detontioB  or  ezadioB.  Yoa  iiia«t  not,  because  it  la  inevimle  that  this  basi- 
neaa  iiiiu^  be  deoe  orer  jwir  line,  levy  mofe  than  a  pro  rata  charge  for  service 
performed  in  common  with  others ;  you  must  interpose  no  break  ofgauge,  no  un- 
ftieBdly  schedule  of  time  or  tariff  ot  freight.  You  are  a  section  of  tSe  ^  great  na- 
tional and  international  Southweetem  railroad,"  and  are,  in  honor  as  in  interest, 
bound  to  sustain  the  confederate  welfare  which  you  represent 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  upon  the  completion  of  your  road,  the  city  of 
Mobile  will  receh*e  a  large  contribution  of  interior  trade,  which  is  at  this  time 
nndeveloped,  or  carried  to  some  other  market. 

I  have  styi  less  doubt  that  the  quota  oi  the  through  business  to  which  I  have 
advecied,  to  be  received  by  your  road,  will  amply  repay  its  advocates  and  stock- 
holders for  everything  said  or  done  in  its  behalf. 

It  cannot  be  improper  to  advert  to  the  important  politioal  influences  of  the  railroad 
system  of  which  yours  is  a  part.  The  preponderance  of  the  Northern  States  has 
been  due  to  their  material  progress.  Thev  have  brought  domestic  and  foreign 
eoomerce  to  their  cities ;  they  nave  opened  and  settled  up  an  immense  interior, 
all  of  which  has  been  at  once  eonverted  into  the  elements  of  political  power. 

The  8oathem  States  are  imitating  this  example ;  and  as  their  natural  facilities 
of  agnculture  and  commerce  are  greater,  so  their  ultimate  success  in  regaining 
their  relative  position  in  the  confederacy  is  inevitable. 

The  cheaper  products  of  the  North  cannot  be  extended  much  &rther  into  the 
interior,  without  becoming  so  far  distant  from  market  as  not  to  justify  the  invest- 
ment of  labor  and  capital. 

The  prejudicee  against  slavery  inculcated  in  the  North  have  excluded  them 
from  Southern  territory,  and  confined  them  to  a  region  barren  and  unprofitable. 

The  North  has  chosen  for  its  portion  the  rainless  and  mountain  deserts  and 
sage  plains  which  intervene  between  Kansas  and  California.  Of  this  vast  re- 
gion, it  has  been  reported  by  the  surveys  of  the  w&r  department  that  but  a  small 
proportion  is  arable. 

The  South,  on  the  contrary,  commands  a  region  producing  staples  which  will 
pay  fi>r  transportation  from  the  distant  interior  of  Texas  and  across  the  ocean  to 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Is  there  an  apprehension  lest  the  arable  area  of  the  South  will  be  too  limited  to 
compete  with  the  expansion  of  the  North  ? 

The  system  of  railroads  now  building  in  the  South  answers  the  question. 
There  are  Unes  of  roads  traversing  the  whole  interior  of  the  Southwest,  and  ter- 
minating on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Within  two  years  there  will  be  scarcely  a 
county  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mis- 
sissippi, which  cannot  communicate  directly  with  the  Gulf  ports  of  New-Orleans, 
Mobile,  or  Pensacola. 

The  political  obstadea  to  the  colonization  and  confederation  of  the  Mexican 
States  with  our  own  once  removed,  the  South  has  the  means  of  throwing  thousands 
of  her  most  enterprising  and  industrious  population  into  the  planting  and  mining 
States  i>f  Mexico  Washington  city  is  now  within  nine  days  of  the  city  of  Mexico  ; 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  it  was  not  within  less  than  forty  days  of  New- 
Orleans.  Emigration  from  Alabama  to  Mexico  could  be  carried  on  with  one 
tenth  of  the  tifne,  cost  and  risk  with  which  Virginia  sent  her  earliest  emigrants 
aeroes  Spencer*s  Hill  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Once  in  possession  of  the  territory,  minerals  and  staples  of  the  Mexican  States, 
the  process  of  restoring  our  sectional  equilibrium,  and  controlling  the  policy  of  the 
world,  through  the  monopoly  of  supplymg  its  wants,  is  simple,  it  will  in  due  time 
diiplay  its  own  elucidation. 

These  considerations  will  give  vour  enterprise  the  approval  of  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots throughout  the  whole  South. 

But  your  report  represents  the  obstacles  which  your  road  has  had  to  encounter. 
It  intimates  that  you  need  assistance. 

What  will  you  think,  then,  of  a  correspondent  who  offers  no  aid  except  an  essay 
■pon  the  abs^act  properties  of  the  railroad  ? 

1  have,  I  think,  indicated  the  truesousce  of  assistanee. 


Tonrroad  it  s  teetSMi  of  tlie  gfr«tt  tlito<i|li  notebitiineeB  lf«w.YoTk«  C*llAir- 
nia,  and  New-OrlMHt.    Itf  eompletion  ia  eMential  to  tb«  perfect  p«rftviD«nco  of 
ike  common  t«nrio6.    Every  road,  bitj  and  oomnimiitf  vpon  that  freaft  roma  ia  m. 
teranted. 

Why  not,  then,  call  upon  then  to  give  jo«i  the  nfoderate  aid  yon  need,  io  io* 
dortemvnta  and  aaaurancet  to  capitaliata,  roachinista,  and  ironmaateri  1 

Your  mad  is  a  part  of  theira.  Every  day  that  yon  delay  to  iron  and  atiook  it  ia  a 
positive  loss  of  revenne  to  them.  Your  line  may  be  eaaential  to  take  the  mevcban- 
dise  between  New-York  and  New-Orleans,  as  against  the  coastwise  trade.  8«^ 
pose  a  through  express  for  merchandiae  passing  hMween  thote  points  in  five  days, 
without  transhipment,  wonid  it  not  take  the  •2&,000,000  of  merchandiae  that  now 
risks  the  reefti  of  Florida  and  the  delav  of  winds  and  cnrrental  Suppose  ihm 
Tehuantepec  connection  completed,  would  not  the  forty-five  millions  of  gold  ptiv- 
Hbt  a  time  of  sixteen  days  to  twenty-six,  and  an  inaorance  of  If  to  the  present  rsta 
of  3  per  cent.  ?  Suppose  your  line  becomea  a  aection  of  the  dovble-daily  mail 
route  between  New- York  and  New-Or](>ans,  at  a  compensation  of  $800  a  niila  t 
WouM  not  all  or  any  one  «  f  these  justify  your  ssaociates  in  givfang  their  gnanatae 
upon  the  small  aum  necessary  to  complete  yonr  intprovement  1 

Thii  is  no  new  theory.  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bidtimore,  hare 
furnished,  in  ffreat  part,  the  means  necessary  to  eiterid  their  lines  into  the  West- 
em  States.  Why  should  not  the  roads  and  cities  interested  in  and  connected  witk 
your  own  dalikewise  t 

I  know  most  of  the  men  connected  with  your  railroad  ayslem.  They  have  gi^Ma 
the  highest  proof  of  practical  capacity  and  resource  ;  they  have  laid  down  a  rail- 
roaJ  of  one  thousand  miles,  from  Norfolk  to  the  Mississippi ;  they  have  laid  down 
another,  of  little  less  length,  from  Charleston  and  Savannah  to  the  same  point; 
thev  h»ve  filled  the  interior  of  the  South  with  works  of  internal  improvement, 
which  gratify  and  astonish  all  who  Tiew  them.  You  havA  labored  very  faithfully 
vonmelves,  and  have  a  right  to  *•  call  upon  Hercules."  Your  call  wiB  not  be  un- 
heeded. Very  truly  and  renpectfnlly,  yours, 

Wm.  M.  BOBWBL&. 


DEPAtfTMENT  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  METAL  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

An  examination  of  the  crop  of  metals  produced  in  the  great  harvest  fieM  of 
our  globe  leads  to  some  striking  and  interesting  facts.  Until  the  discovery  of 
the  gold  fields  of  Australia  and  California,  the  crop  of  precious  metals  through- 
out the  world  maintained  as  uniform  a  production  as  the  cereal  or' other  crops,  and 
eren  since  these  discoveries  the  rate  of  production,  so  suddenly  and  enormously 
expanded,  has  subsided  into  regularity.  The  amount  of  glittering  dust  shipped 
yearly  from  San  Francisco,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney  is  now  as  acctirately  esti- 
matea  as  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  or  any  of  the  great  staples. 

The  value  of  precious  metals  produced  per  annum  m  the  Fnited  States  ar 
.  compared  with  Europe  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica^  thus  :  United  States,  sixteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  Great  Britain, 
twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling ;  Russian  Empire,  ^ve  millions ;  France,  onlr 
tiiree  millions  ;  the  Austrian  Empire,  less  than  naif  a  million  ;  Prussia,  a  little 
upwards  of  four  millions  ;  Belgium,  nearly  two  millions  ;  Spain,  a  million  and 
a  imlf ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  a  million;  Saxony,  three  hundred  thousand;  the 
Hartz  District  rather  more  ;  and  Italy  considerably  less  than  half  a  million  ;  and 
Switzerland,  only  seventy-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  annual  average 
of  precious  metals  in  Australia  is  put  down  at  eight  millions  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds  sterling  ;  Mexico  and 
Chili  foot  up  about  nine  millions  sterling,  and  the  rest  of  South  Ameriea,  exclu- 
sive of  Chili,  gives  leas  than  three  and  a  half  millions.  According  to  this  esti- 
mate, the  pand  total  crop  of  precious  metals  produced  annually  in  Knrope  and 
America,  moluding  Australia,  i»  nearly  seventy -six  milSotts  of  pounds  Meriing, 
in  exact  numbers  i&75,786,000. 
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Ifr.  Whitney's  table  of  tbe  metalUe  prodnee  of  tlie  world  for  the  year  1854, 
DTeeents  some  interesting  &etsw  Russia  in  that  year  is  si]])po6ed  to  have  pro- 
aoeed  90,000  ponnds,  troy,  of  gold,  and  68,000  pounds  of  silver.  Of  eopper  she 
prodnoed  6,500  tons,  4,000  tons  of  zinc,  800  tons  of  lead,  and  200,000  tons  of  iron. 
The  dispropoTtion  here  between  the  precious  and  nsefol  metals  is  very  striking, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  Great  Britain.  The  sold  of  Great  Britam 
in  1854  is  estimated  at  100  pounds,  troy  ;  silver  at  70,000  pounds ;  tin  7,000 
tons  ;  copper  14,500  tons  ;  zinc,  1,000  tons  ;  lead  61,000  tons  ;  and  iron  8,000,000 
tons.  In  ue  same  year  the  United  States,  including  California,  is  supposed  to  have 
produced  200,000  pounds,  troy,  of  gold;  22,000  poimds  of  silver ;  1,00U,000  pounds, 
avotrdapois,  of  mercury  (Great  Britain  and  Russia  producing  none  at  all) ;  8,500 
toiis  oi  eopper ;  5,000  of  zinc  ;  15,000  of  lead,  and  1,000,000  tons  of  iron. 

The  great  country  for  mercury  is  Spain,  which  produced  in  1854  2,500,000 
poanda.  Next  comes  the  United  States,  with  1,000,000  pNOonds  as  we  have 
seen  ;  then  Austria,  with  500,000  pounds,  and,  finally.  Pern,  with  200,000  jpoimds. 
The  tin  crop  is  larger  in  Great  Britain  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  To 
her  7,000  tons,  the  East  Indies  and  Sonthem  Asia  brings  5.000  tons ;  Peru, 
4,500 ;  Saxony,  100  tons ;  Austria  50,  and  Spain  10  tons.  Great  Britain  also 
snrpatseB  all  other  countries  in  the  production  of  copper,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  ontil  some  hcile  process  of  making  marketable  the  vast  masses  of  native 
eopper  which  abound  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  discovered.  Kext  after 
Or«»at  Britain  comes  Chili,  with  14,000  tons  of  copper  ;  then  Russia  ;  then  Aus- 
tralia and  Oceanica,  producing  3,500  tons ;  the  same  in  the  United  States ; 
Austria,  8,800  tons  ;  then  the  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asia,  with  8,000  tons  ; 
ahd  so  on.  Saxony  closing  the  list  with  bare  60.  Prance,  Switzerland.  Mexico, 
and  Brazil,  it  seems,  produce  no  copper  at  all,  at  least,  none  is  set  down  in  Mr. 
Whitney's  table.     Cuba  produces  2,000  tons  ;  Africa  only  600  tons. 

Mexico  takes  the  palm  in  silver,  the  product  of  1854  amounting  to  1,750,000 
Doanda,  ttor,  Chih  ranks  next,  at  250,000  pounds  ;  Eooador  and  New-Grana- 
da are  put  down  at  130,000  pounds  ;  Bolivia  the  same ;  Spain  125,000  pounds, 
aad  so  on,  Brazil  closing  the  list  with  only  700  pounds.  Prussia  and  the  Harttf 
District  yield  the  same,  80,000  pounds  each.  Saxony  gives  60,000  pounds^ 
France,  5,000  pounds ;  Italy,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  Southern  Asia,  and  Cuba 
do  not  appear  in  the  silver  Jist. 

In  the  gold  column  we  find  the  United  States  taking  the  lead  at  the  head  of 
900,000  pounds;  next  Australia,  150,000  pounds;  Russia,  as  before  stated, 
60,000  pounds ;  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asiji,  26,000 ;  Ecuador  and  New- 
Granada,  15,000  pounds ;  Mexico,  10,000  pounds ;  Brazil,  6,000  pounds  ;  Aua- 
tria,  5,700  pounds,  and  Africa,  4,000  pounds.  Spain  brings  only  42  pounds ; 
the  Hartz  District  gives  but  6  pounds,  and  poor  Sweden  a  miserable  2  pounds. 
Norway,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Cuba  make 
no  returns  to  the  gold  column. 

Prom  Mr.  Whitney's  letter,  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  takes  the  lead  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  in  silver,  tm,  copper,  and  iron,  but  in  lead  also.  The 
prodoct  of  this  metal  for  1854,  in  Great  Britain,  is  set  down  at  61,000  tons, 
a^nst  16,000  in  the  United  States.  We  had  supposed  that  the  lead  moun- 
tains of  Missouri  would  have  given  a  very  different  return.  Even  Spain  pro- 
doces  twice  as  much  lead  as  the  United  States,  tiie  yield  in  1854  being  put  down 
at  80,000  tons.  Prussia  produces  8,00C  tons ;  Austria,  7,000  tons  ;  the  Harts 
District,  5,000  tons;  Saxony,  2,000  tons;  France,  1.500 tons;  Belgium,  1,000 
tons ;  Italy,  500  tons,  and,  lowest  of  all,  Sweden.  200  tons.  As  regards  the  iroa 
crop,  we  nave  seen  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  heading  the  Hst,  the 
former  with  three  and  the  latter  with  one  million  of  tons.  France  comes  next 
with  600,000  tons ;  then  Belgium,  800,000  tons ;  Russia,  200,000  tons ;  Prussia, 
150,000  tons,  and  so  on — Norway  bringing  up  the  rear  with  5,000  tons.  The 
armnd  totals  of  the  metallic  procluoe  of  the  world  for  1854,  as  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Whitney,  are:  Gold,  479,950  pounds,  troy;  silver,  2,812,200  pounds^ 
troy ;  mercury.  4,200,000  pounds,  avoirdupois ',  tin,  13,660  tons ;  copper, 
66»850  tons ;  zinc,  60,550  tons ;  lead,  188,000  tons  v  and  iron,  5,79^000  torn. 
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COMMERCE  DEPABTMENT. 


THB  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  foreign  exports  of  domestic  products  from  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1858 
were  £116,614,381,  against  £122,066,107  for  the  year  1867~adding  to  these  the 
foreign  produce  and  manufactures  exported,  the  aggregate  exports  of  Great 
Britain  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling.  The  following  is  a  som- 
mary  of  imports  and  exports  for  four  years,  1854 — 1857  : 

Import  and  Export  Trade — Real  Valties, 

XXPORTS. 
Br'h  Pro-  For'n  and 

IMPOSTS.  duceand  Colonial  Total 

Tftftr.  Manuf*rM.  Prodae«.  Exportc 

1864  ....  £162,889,068  . .  .£97,184,726  . .  .£18,648,978  . .  .£116,888,704 
1866  ....     148,642,860  ....  96,688,086  ....  21,012,966  ....  116,701,041 

1866  ....     172,514,164. . . .  116,826,948  ....  23,898,406  ....  139,220,3.s8' 

1867  ....     187,844,441 ....  122,066,107  ....  24,108,194  ....  146,174,801' 
In  order  to  show  what  the  leading  items  of  exports  are,  we  annex  the  sum- 
mary for  both  years,  1857  and  1858 : 

Declared  Value  of  Exportations  from  Great  Britain. 


Articles.  1857. 
Apparel  and  Slops. £2, 159,205 

Beer  and  Ale 1,592.267 

Books 422,323 

Butter 662,124 

Candles 280,403 

Cheese 113,922 

Coals  and  Cuhn . . . .  8,2 10.661 

Cordage 246,926 

Gpttons 30,372;831 

Cotton  Yarns 8,700,589 

Earthenware 1,492,236 

Pish 652,341 

Furniture 289,172 

Glaus 659,007 

Haberdashery 8,893,613 

Hardwares 4.016,230 

Leather 2,289,488 

Linens. 4,516,880 

Linen  Tarn 1,547,953 

Machineiy 3,883,669 

Iron  and  Steel 13,406,076 


1858. 

£1,944.283 

1,861,796 

390.496 

641,260 

167.348 

90,581 

3,062,736 

166,266 

■',..:  ::J20 

1  !  ■.'i..fl07 

.-.7  7. 1158 

->^261 

f,7r»,;144 

3,  J  7:^,541 
3JStU66 
'i,<^nj94 
4,134,136 
lJJi*/190 
3, 003^189 
n»230,045 


Articles. 
rand  Brass. 


1867.  1868. 

£3.124.049  £2,854,129 


Lead 724,752 

Tin 1,790,837 

Oil  Seed 664.411 

Painters'  Colors 443,476 

Pickles  and  Sauces.  863,759 

Plate  and  Jewelry.  645.473 

Salt 336,764 

Silks 2.889,829 

Soap 239,976 

Soda, 760,941 

Spirits 752,073 

Stationery 742,372 

Sugar,  refined 356.653 

Wool 1,089,490 

Woolens 10,703,375 

Woolen  Yam 2,941,800 

Unenumerat'd  Art'les  9,199,181 


616.580 

1,621,778 

844,979 

380.822 

389,938 

453,618 

287,54^ 

2,096,591 

209,728 

812,675 

206,768 

803,540 

363,468 

901,496 

9,777.971 

2,953,850 

7,943,468 


Totals £122,066,107  £116,614,331 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

QoT.  Allwoh  of  South  Carolina  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  aub- 
jeet  of  Education  in  that  State : 

The  fund  beqneathed  by  Alexander  Downer,  deceased,  for  the  support  of  a 
school  m  Edgefield  District,  exceeds  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,(KK)).  The 
accounts  are  settled  annually  before  the  Commissioner  in  Equity  of  Edgefield, 
and  the  provident  care  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  Court  of  Equity,  is  especially 
invoked  by  the  liberal  testator — thevt  doubtless,  will  be  faithful  in  guarding 
the  sacred  trust.  Not  having  been  able  to  visit  the  school,  I  commend  it  ear- 
nestly to  the  faithful  notice  of  the  deleeation  of  Edgefield.  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  make  the  like  apoeal  to  the  Abbeville  delegation,  for  the  De  la  Howe 
school  in  their  district    Some  portion  of  the  land  devised  for  the  support  of 
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thk  bqImoI  has  beem  sold,  bj  leaye  of  the  Legislatnre,  which,  I  think,  onsht 
to  be  restored  in  order  to  preserve  entire  the  territory,  as  it  was  ori^nally  left 
aad  intended  by  the  testator — ^whioh  seems  well  adapted  for  a  sheep-walk. 
Connected  with  a  proposition  to  the  last  General  Assembly  to  send  a  pupil  to 
one  of  the  agricnlturai  schools  of  France,  I  received  from  the  civil  attention  of 
tiie  Minister  d*  Agricultnre  et  d*  Instruction,  a  programme  of  the  said  schools, 
showing  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  cost.  Tnis  programme,  of  which  I 
fomiBh^d  a  translafeion  to  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
January  last,  was  accompanied  by  a  graceful  tender  from  the  Minister  of  France 
of  his  best  offices  towards  a  son  of  South  Carolina,  who  should  be  recommend- 
ed by  Uie  Governor. 

The  school  supported  by  the  Beresford  boonty,  seems  to  be  flourishing.  The 
fund  is  well  managed. 

Academies  and  high  schools  have  been  multiplied,  within  a  few  years,  in  the 
several  districts — especially  for  the  edncation  of  girls,  upon  whose  moral  and 
mental,  as  well  as  physical  development,  depend  so  much  the  future  wel&re  of 
soeie^.  Sustained  generally  by  sectarian  influences,  they  supply  extensively 
that  hberal  cuHure  and  discipline  by  means  of  which  the  minds  of  our  ingenuous 
youth  are  strengthened  and  prepared  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  Under  the 
wholeaome  influence  of  intelliffent  and  more  devoted  Commissioners,  increased 
usefnlnees  has  been  realiied  m>m  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
Free  Schools.  To  insure  the  fhllest  success,  the  schools  must  be  considered 
fiee,  in  the  best  sense  of  die  word,  for  the  admission  of  the  children  of  any  cit- 
iaen.  I  cannot  omit  to  invoke,  for  this  precions  charge  of  the  State,  the  devo* 
ted  personal  attention  of  patriotic  citizens  in  all  the  districts.  The  improved 
system  of  instruction  which  is  successfully  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Michaers,  is  worthy  of  your  patronage  and  of 
general  emulation.  In  order  to  afibrd  to  every  part  of  the  State  an  opportunir 
ty  to  witness  its  success  and  discuss  its  merits,  the  teachers  throutfbout  the 
esmmonwealth  were  invited  by  me  to  assemble  in  Charleston,  in  the  first  week 
of  Jose,  and  examine  for  themselves  its  practical  operation.  I  am  happjr  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  all  persons  engaged  in  teaching, 
GarroPa  ^  Catechism  of  United  States  History,"  a  small  work  of  great  value  to 
schools,  prepared  by  one  of  our  fellow-citizens,  himself  an  experienced  teacher. 
A  Nonnal  Sichool  was  authorized  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Charleston.  Its  success  has  been  secured  by  the  liberal 
Bubseriptions  of  udrvidiials  and  societies.  I  trust  that  your  Honorable  Body 
will  not  &U,  before  its  final  adjournment,  to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
another  Normal  School  in  the  upper  or  middle  portion  of  the  State.  Certain 
generous  citizens  of  Charleston  have  commenoed  a  subscription,  also,  for  estab- 
Uihinff  and  maintaining  a  Marine  School  afloat  in  their  harbor.  This  benevo- 
lent £sign  is  worthy  of  encouragement. 
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1.— AFRICAN  LABOR  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 

Tn  editor  of  the  Rkvikw  having  been  elected  Preddent  of  an  Association  with 
this  title,  the  constitution  of  which  was  given  in  our  last  number,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama  (in  reply  to  one  received  from  that  gentlemen),  ex- 
plaioing  and  defining  his  position,  on  the  new  and  important  issue  of  the  Airi- 
eaa  Slave  Trade.  The  two  letters  are  given  below.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  subject  is  an  open  one,  and  that  we  are  willing  as  journalists  to  pub- 
hah  able  contributions  upon  one  side  as  well  as  upon  the  other.  Our  pages 
have  shown  tliia.  Witness  in  the  present  number  Gov.  Foote*s  speech  and  that 
ef  Mr.  Spratt.    What  is  wanted  is  more  light    We  are  not  afraid  of  it. 
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ieMri«oakMv  Ali^  ltd  Msf,  KSH 
X  D.  B.  Bb  Bow,  Esq.,  Ntw-Orlen*: 

.^eor  5tr ;— I  see  by  the  nowspapers,  ttuit  an  African  Labor  Supply  AMOciation  was  formal 
at  Vieksburg,  just  after  the  adlourament  of  the  late  Southern  Couvention.  In  the  pnbliabeit 
broe<>ed1ng8  I  al>o  notice  that  Mr.  Spratt  wan  selected  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  nextmMt* 
mg9f  the  AMoeiation,  and  i  was  cho<an  as  ane  of  two  altematM. 

The  Conatitntion  of  the  aasociation,  aa  it  appeara  In  the  publio  printa,  ia  indefinita  aa  t» 
ike  designs  of  t)ie  /association,  or  I  should  rather  say,  aa  to  the  maDner  in  which  it  wlU  pro- 
mote the  (^uppiy-  of  Aft'ican  laoor. 

1  therefore  address  ynn,  as  the  Pre»ideni  of  the  AsiociatSon,  and  reqnafC  of  yon  a  fiall  «Bl- 
pUnation  of  the  aims  of  the  Assoeiation,  and  (he  means  \>j  which  ii  is  to  be  ob4ained.  Pai^ 
ticnlarly,  I  desire  lo  be  informed,  whether  the  Association,  in  the  event  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  ^tates  against  the  importation  of  African:*,  as  slaves,  cannot  be  repealed  or  declared 
nnconsti&htional,  desiffn<i  to  encourage  the  slave  tnde  between  this  conntry  and  AiHca, 
Oaba  and  Biaail  in  viMation  «f  thoaa  laws. 

[Signed,]  Tours  respectfully, 

W  L.Tahcbt. 

ABTKSiAit  SpKHfOs,  M188.,  JaM  8d,  1669. 

My'Dem-  Sir  r— Your  fiivop  of  the  2dd  Hay,  directed  to  New-Orieaiu,  hm 
been  forwarded  to  me  at  Mb  point. 

i  cannot  think  for  a  moment,  that  anything^  in  my  own  charactert  or  thai  ol 
tiie  gentlemen  who  were  most  active  m  forming  the  **  African  Labor  Buppj^ 
Association,*'  to  which  yon  advert,  would  warrant  the  inference,  that  und^  its 
cover  are  coontenanoed  a  desig^  of  violating,  in  any  event  or  under  any  curdua" 
stances,  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit,  the  Gonstitntion  and  laws  of  ^m  conntry. 
These  gentlemen  whose  names  are  before  the  public,  are  amon^  the  most  in^ 
teliigent  and  reputable  oitixens  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Lomsiaoa,  and  ai- 
thoogh  I  was  not  consulted  by  them,  in  any  of  the  steps  which  preceded  tha 
formation  of  the  asssociatioa,  I  was  not  the  less  gratofal  for  the  deeded  mark 
of  confidence  and  consideration  they  evinced  in  sekcttng  me  as  the  permaneal 
presiding  officer. 

It  wonld  he  more  complimentary  certainly  to  my  pride,  to  regard  your  letter,^ 
as  that  simply  of  a  friend,  (perhaps  I  nwy  Aid  from  hit  antecedents^  a  sjmpa^ 
thizer,)  having  in  view  a  reply,  wnich  his  convictions  taught,  would  set  aright 
before  the  pubHc  and  upon  grounds  which  must  meet  its  approval,  a  move* 
meat  id>out  which  it  seems  there  has  been  misrepresentation  and  misapprehcA  • 

SIOB* 

To  one  who  has  observed  the  si^ns  of  the  times,  the  evidence  is  irresistible; 
that  the  question  of  labor  *opply  u  at  this  moment,  attracting  in  every  part  of 
the  South  and  of  the  South-Westt  a  degree  of  attention  which  has  never  beeft 
accorded  to  it  before,  stimulated  as  tl:^  question  is,  by  the  almost  boondleaa, 
and  now  but  partially  occupied  domain,  in  our  poasessioa  or  within  our  reachy 
adapted  to  rich  and  productive  cuhivation  ;  by  the  increasing  demand,  and  en* 
hanced  prices  obtained  for  every  description  of  product  peculiar  to  that  d^ 
main,  and  by  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the  value  of  the  only  species  of  labo» 
which  it  is  capable  of  employing,  thus  diverting  it  from  every  otner  channel  of 
industry  into  a  single  absorbing  one. 

Jn  the  contingency  thus  presenting  itself,  but  two  alternatives  exist  from 
which  a  choice  can  be  made  by  the  people  of  the  South ;  the  one  being  to 
await  with  folded  arms  that  coming  of  population  and  of  labor  which  will  be 
the  result  of  natural  increase,  in  which  we  shall  harve  the  disadvantage  that 
other  and  competing  countries  are  not  dependent  solely  upon  such  increase  ; 
and  the  other,  to  adopt  the  lioe  of  policy  pursued  in  those  ooontries,  to  open 
the  doors  and  invite  and  promote  the  coming  of  laborers  from  every  source. 
^  The  latter  expedient,  it  would  appear,  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  limit  du- 
ring a  period  of  about  half  a  century,  and  the  practical  fruits  are  that  whatever 
of  labor  or  of  population  the  republican  flag  has  invited,  has  expended  and  ex* 
hausted  itself  eiclusnely  in  developing,  extending  and  building  up  the  colossal 
power  of  other  sections,  and  in  elevating  them  to  that  control  which  they  havo 
at  last  reached  in  national  affairs. 

It  Ib  plain,  and  time  and  events  have  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  £k- 
rvpean  Ittbor  which  we  tooaf,  since  that  labor  during  so  long  an  experiment,  ha^ 
not  taken  foothold  in  our  limits,  evidencing  thus  an  incapacity  to  adapt  itsdlf 
to  our  condition  gnd  to  become  amalgamated  with  us,  but  time  ana  eventa 


^^ 
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Wm»  BAde  it  efMlfy  «l«ftr,  thM  if  saoh  kbor  i«  iD46«d  deiiitble,  it  tf  nZ/^itibr 
m^nmt  our  reach. 

It  should  not  therefore  be  ft  matter  of  snrpriBe,  that  in  caetiiur  about  for  re- 
lief^ int^ligeat  minds  in  every  part  of  the  South,  find  themjielvee  insensibly 
•ttraoied  baok  to  that  father4and  of  oor  present  labor  system,  wbioh  has  been 
polifio  of  so  manr  benefits  to  us  and  to  our  eivilixation,  which  in  turn  tUrongh 
Its  oflshoots  has  shared  the  benefits  of  that  civilization,  and  played  a  part  there- 
hj  in  modem  industrial  history  so  important  as  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  if 
tie  oommerce,  industry,  wealth  and  progress  of  the  world  do  not  owe  as  mu^ 
to  Afirica  as  to  Europe  itself. 

From  the  teeming  millions,  the  barbarian  hosts,  eruslDed,  oppressed,  benight- 
ed, of  that  father-land,  oannota  few  more  subjects  be  spared  to  civilization  ? 

There  may  be,  and  I  Am  not  at  present  arguing  that  point,  a  very  great  di^ 
ference  in  j^rinciple  between  the  transfer  of  African  labor,  without  consulting 
the  iabover,  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  South,  and  the  act  of  transfer^ 
nag  the  same  labor,  in  the  same  manner,  from  other  sections  where  it  is  to  be 
haa,  as  for  exmnple  from  Cuba,  from  Brazil, or  from  the  Guinea  Ceast,  whoee 
ehie£i  it  is  undeniood  assert  and  exercise  rights  of  mastery  as  well  defined  and 
estaUished  as  our  own !  I  am  willing  to  hear  the  point  argued,  and  also  aa- 
sthor  very  important  one,  which  is  to  the  eff^t,  that  African  slavery,  though 
very  ri^t  and  very  proper  and  much  to  be  justified,  where  it  now  exists  at  the 
South,  IS  A  thing  alter  aU  lb  be  separated,  very  careJfuU^,  from  the  act  of  bring- 
img  «r  there,  which  act  was  immoral,  irreligions,  wicked,  inexpedient,  and  will  be 
so  again,  the  hand  <if  Prvwidemce  vkiok  tsos  at  m^  time  so  dueemibU  in  it  having 
ken  €s  diseerfMf  viUhdrmm  ! 

Or  it  may  be  dmt  whilst  iheprineufle  remains  the  same,  the  question  of  expe- 
Htngff  has  oome  in  and  determined  the  opinions  and  legislation  of  the  country, 
bat  upon  this  point  too  would  I  hear  further  argument 

I  may  maintain  or  deny  that  the  Federal  Slave  Trade  acts  are  eonstitutioaal, 
•r  if  they  are,  that  they  apply,  or  can  be  made  to  appl^,  to  the  introduction  of 
Aficioans  in  the  condition  ot  oftprentieeM ;  may  declare  for  the  retention  of  these 
acts*  Federal  and  State,  or  for  their  repeal,  without  subjecting  myself,  in  eithar 
ease,  to  the  charge  of  being  deficient  in  patriotism,  or  in  any  of  those  attributes 
which  are  generally  hM  to  be  c<HnpatiDle  with  good  citizenship. 

Favoring  even  tlie  repeal  of  the  FUeral  acts  as  a  brand  upon  .the  institutions 
•f  the  South,  X  may,  nevertheless,  reserve  the  right  of  advocatinjo;  the  retention, 
in  whole  or  part,  of  those  of  the  Statee^  should  further  examination  indicate 
that  as  Uie  safer  policy ;  or  may  be  willing  to  advocate  the  repeal  in  such  States 
•alj  as  seem  to  oe  the  moiit  cnppled,  Texas,  Louisiaaa,  etc.,  and  the  new  States 
whidi  are  in  embryo,  reguhiting  the  repeal  even  then,  so  stringently,  so  dis- 
srsetly,  as  to  remove  every  ground  oi  ai>prehension,  either  of  excessive  supply, 
•r  of  harshness  and  crudlnr  to  be  practised,  over  and  above  that  which  is  un* 
avoidably  incident  to  immigration  of  every  kind. 

Let  the  election  be  what  it  may,  the  subject  is,  indeed,  fully  and  iairly  before 
&e  public,  and  is  quite  as  legitimate  and  proper  for  discussion  and  argument, 
in  every  point  of  view,  as  any  of  those  trite  and  hackneyed  ones,  of  banks, 
tariflb,  internal  improvements  and  revenues,  that  have  made  the  fortunes  of 

Eliticians,  and  divided  and  detracted  oor  people,  in  every  period  of  their 
(toiy. 

To  aid  this  discussion  by  the  preparation  and  publication  of  reports  and 
addresses,  by  the  bringing  into  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  in  town,  eoan<y 
and  state  meetings  and  aseociatioDs ;  by  collecting  and  disseminating  appro- 
priate data,  may  be  stated  in  brief  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Alrioan  X*bor 
onpply  Association,  its  members  bemg  impressed  with  the  general  merits  of  the 
e«ne  la  which  they  are  enlisted,  but  at  the  same  time  open  to  argument,  and 
opposing  conviction.  They  adopt  no  machinery  which  Lb  unusual,  and  cherish 
■o  aims  that  are  not  proclaimed  out  of  doors,  assimilattnir  themselves  rather  to 
those  leagues  and  associations,  which  in  Europe  and  America,  onder  the  banner 
of  the  "  Corn  l4iws,"  "  Fres  Trade,"  "  Parliameasary  Beform,"  etc,  have  been 
is  lamiliar  as  household  words,  and  have  naver  boon  thought  at  ali  ineoasistent 
with  the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 
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Nor  onght  it  to  be  regarded  as  impracticable,  though  it  may  altneat  rerg€ 
upon  that  point,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  national  leffislatiun  upon  the  snbjeot  oC 
the  slave  trade.  Revolutions  seemingly  as  impossible,  have  been  aooomf4ished 
time  and  asain  in  history.  The  stop  which  was  given  to  this  trade  was  one  of 
those  revolutions,  when  every  Christian  and  civilised  power  had  previonalr 
sanctioned  and  supported  it.  The  attitude  which  slavery  itself  has  aseumed^ 
contrasted  with  that  it  held  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Jefiersou,  and  of  WilbeHbroe,  is 
another.  It  will  not  do  to  fix  opinion  by  Procrustean  laws,  and  should  the 
South  be  brought  to  unite  again,  the  ei\^rgy  of  her  convictions  may  tell  very 
potently  and  very  far. 

/  say  should  the  South  unite — ^for  who  can  be  sure,  that  when  our  smaller  pro- 
prietors and  non-slaveholders,  among  the  best  and  most  retiable  citizens  we 
have,  come  to  examine  carefully,  they  will  not  imagine  that  there  is  a  tendency 
^  at  present  to  consolidate  in  few  and  fewer  hands,  the  entire  control  of  labor, 
and  that  such  a  tendency  is  capable  of  being  counteracted,  and  their  own  state 
and  condition  greatly  improved,  by  the  opening  of  a  new  source  of  supplr, 
which  from  its  comparative  cheapness,  would  prove  to  be  within  their  reach, 
and  adapted  to  the  inferior  lands,  vdiich  are  in  their  possession,  or  are  readily 
accessible  to  them. 

The  larger  proprietors,  the  sterling  men  of  wealth  and  character,  after  a 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  field,  may  see,  that  let  even  the-worst  happen,  and 
their  slaves  and  products  depreciate  in  the  market,  the  condition  will  at  least 
have  inappreciable  advantages  of  another  kind,  in  this,  that  the  basis  of  slaveiy 
will  be  enlarged,  and  be  brought  to  embrace  in  a  direct  and  tan^ble  intei^st, 
every  member  of  the  community,  and  its  area  at  the  same  time  bo  widened  by  the 
introduction  of  new  States,  interested  in  its  maintenance,  and  by  the  retention 
of  those  States  now  upon  the  border,  and  believed  to  be  somewhat  in  jeopardy. 
They  may  see  that  with  the  increase  of  labor,  will  come  the  population  and  the 
capital  necessary  to  direct  and  control  it ;  and  thus  a  general  condition  of  pros- 
perity, through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  community,  which  must  re-act  upon 
themselves.  Or,  occupying  another  stand  point,  from  which  a  larger  sphere 
can  be  embraced,  reflections  like  these  may  present  themselves :  The  pnoe  of 
slaves  in  the  past  has  not  decreased  in  the  ratio  of  incroAsed  supply,  but  the 
very  reverse  has  been  the  case ;  and  the  same  in  regard  to  slave  products, 
there  are  natural  and  necessary  limitations  upon  the  proposed  means  of  supply, 
Which  must  tend  to  distribute  the  increase  very  equally  and  regularly  over  a 
long  period,  and  in  all  probability  cause  it  to  be  felt  more  in  retaining  slave 
property  at  its  present  figures,  than  in  producing  any  actual  decline  from  them. 
While  the  demand  for  slave  products  is  an  increasing  quantity,  represented  by  the 
growing  civilization  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of  Europe  and  <h  Asia,  the  capa* 
city  of  supply  is  a  coastantand  almost  fixed  quantity,  represented  by  the  increase 
of  a  few  millions  of  Afirioans,  upon  our  shores,  and  is  thus  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  race,  and  may,  in  the  end,  lead  to  such  an  enhancement  of  pricee,  ae  w3l 
let  in  the  free  labor  of  other  nations,  or  stimulate  their  introduction  of  slaves, 
and  thus  in  effect  break  down  the  monopoly  which  is  now  in  our  hands. 

The  North,  and  I  cone  to  her  last,  finding  that  slie  has  gone  to  the  end  of 
her  tether  in  aggressiens  upon  the  instituooas  of  the  South,  and  that  jany 
attempt  to  interfere  with  slavery  further  would  be  met  with  open  and  violent 
disruption  of  the  federal  system,  and  that  the  Union,  if  it  subsists  at  all,  most 
be  one  with  slaveholders,  may,  in  a  practical  point  of  view — and  our  *^  northern 
brethren"  are  a  very  practical  and  fiar-seeing  people — ^regard  it  of  little  import- 
ance whether  those  slaveholders  and  their  slaves  be  many  or  few,  so  that  the 
balanoe  of  power,  which  is  now  established  and  is  not  Uxely  again  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  hands  is  retained,  and  with  it  the  capacity  of  enjoying  the  fruits, 
•ad  exacting  tribute,  out  oi  the  enlarged  and  enlarging  prosperity  that  would 
in  all  probability  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  I  keep  this  steadily  in  view,  none  of  these  suppositkna 
mi^  in  the  event  prove  to  be  sustained ;  but  the  views  of  the  very  fntellinnt^ 
and  none  can  doubt,  patriotic  gentlemen,  in  all  of  the  States,  who  array  them< 
Mlves  so  earnestly  in  the  oppositMHi  may  prevmiL    I  listen  to  thcfe  gentknim 


vHii  a  iXf^  ^^  o^  respect  and  interest,  and  atn  happj  to  see  them  brought 
oat,  ana  give  to  the  extent  of  my  opportanities  as  a  journalist,  the  ntmost 
prablicity  to  their  arguments.  They  may  be  riffht,  though  you  and  I  do  not 
Slink  so,  with  the  lights  at  present  before  us,  that  a  ftitnre  increase  of  slave 
territory  is  impossible,  and  that  therefore  an  accelerated  increase  of  slaves  -would 
Africanize  the  slave  Stated,  destroy  the  value  of  productions,  introduce  disease 
and  insubordination,  expel  population,  etc.  It  is  at  least  an  honest  opinion, 
and  entitled  to  weight.  • 

Fair  and  legitimate  discussion  is  what  is  wanted,  and  that  only.  It  can  do 
BO  harm  in  any  country,  and  under  any  state  of  thines,  and  in  regard  to  any 
matter.  It  is  an  idle  assumption  that  the  discussion  wul  divide  and  distract  the 
Bouth.  The  division,  at  most,  will  prove  to  be  of  no  more  importance  than 
•Qch  a9  already  exists  in  regard  to  carainal  matters  of  State  and  Federal  policy, 
which  at  any  moment  is  ready  to  be  sacrificed  when  the  common  interest  is 
menaced.  We  may  trust  our  fellow-citizens  thus  far,  and  they  will  suspect  us 
in  return  neither  of  disloyalty  or  of  treason. 

I  am,  your  ob't  serv't, 

J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow. 

To  the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Takcxt,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

2.— MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 

The  city  of  Memphis,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
the  county  of  Shelby,  and  State  of  Tennessee,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  great 
centre  of  commerce  and  inter-communioation  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Its  central  location  and  beautiful  situation  on  the  high  clay  bluff,  known,  in 
early  times,  as  the  **  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff.*' gives  it  a  position  of  commanding 
influence. 

This  binff  was  selected,  as  earl^  as  the  year  1786,  as  a  suitable  position  for  a 
garrison  by  the  French,  and  while  Louisiana  was  possessed  by  Spain  it  was 
again  chosen  as  a  healthy  and  commanding  site  for  a  similar  establishment.  A 
fort  and  earrison  had  been  built  and  occuf>ied,  and  the  adjacent  land  cleared  and 
enltivated  many  years  anterior  to  their  beinff  surrendered  to  the  United  States, 
aereeably  to  the  treaty  of  St  Ildelfonso.  &iDg  from  thirty-nine  to  forty  feet 
aDove  the  highest  flood,  it  is  never  exposed  to  inundation,  and  commands  a 
eomplete  view  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which,  at  this  place,  is  rather  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  scenery  from  the  city  is  quite  picturesque  and  delightAil,  presenting  a 
•  rich  and  extensive  plain  in  the  rear,  with  improvements  of  architectural  beauty, 
fiuisb,  and  capacity. 

In  casting  the  eye  up  the  Mississippi  River,  a  water  view  is  obtained  for  sev- 
eral miles,  interrupted  and  varied  by  a  cluster  of  islands,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant, commonly  known  by  th^  name  of  '*  Paddy's  Hen  and  Chickens,*'  through 
which  the  Mississippi  is  seen  dischar^ng  its  immense  volume  of  water  in  two 
or  three  different  channels.  Upon  directing  the  attention  down  the  river,  the 
eye  enjoys  an  equally  extensive  range,  where  is  presented,  within  three  miles* 
spaee,  **  President's  Island,"  which  contains  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  very  fertile  and  entirely  tree  from  inundation. 

In  1782  uDcivilized  Indians  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  inhabited  the 
bluff  above-named,  and  1788  the  Spanish  government  directed  W.  H.  Gayoso, 
then  acting  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  to  take  steps  for  the  occor 
pation,  by  the  Spanish  Government,  of  this  point. 

The  Indians  manifesting  a  disposition  to  receive  the  officers  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  Governor  W.  H.  Uayoso  came  up  with  a  sufficient  numoer  of 
troops,  and  built  Fort  St  Fernando  on  the  bluff,  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  navy  yard.  The  Spanish  con- 
tinued in  occupation  of  this  garrison  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  thirty-five 
degrees  of  north  latitude  established  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
goremments. 


Soon  afUr  thie  GenMml  Pik«,  tivan  IiQiiten«nt  Pike,  k^m  jent,  bjrHtf  UniM 
States  Govermnent^  with  troops  to  occupy  Fort  St.  Fernanao,  and  Uic  Spamtt 
troops  evacuating  it,  crossed  the  river  ana  established  Camp  L'£sperance,  atter- 
ward  called  Camp  Good  Hope,  at  or  near  the  termination  of  the  mihtary  road. 
General  Wilkinson  came  on  soon  after  Lieutenant  Pike  arrired,  and  disaianUed 
Fort  St.  Fernando  and  established  Fort  Pickering. 

In  1783  the  Goyernment  of  the  United  States  granted  to  John  Rioe,  Esq.,  tha 
tract  of  land  on  which  iiemphis  stands*  who  devised  it  to  JBlisha  Eioe,  Esq..  and 
)kd  sold  it  to  John  Oyerton,  Esq. 

In  1819  John  Overton,  Esq.,  sold  one  undivided  half  of  thetr^ct  to  Gen,  An- 
drew Jackson  and  Gen.  James  Winchester,  and  these  three,  Overton,  Jackson,  aod 
Winchester,  laid  out  the  oily  of  iiemphis,  parallel  with  the  Mississippi ;  the 
course  of  whioh,  at  this  place,  is  nearly  doe  south,  with  Wolf  Biver  emptying 
into  it  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town. 

The  population  of  Memphis  as  at  present  about  30,000. 

The  streets  run  to  the  cardinal  points.  They  are  wide  and  spacious,  and  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  alleys  aobrd  a  free  aod  abundant  circulation  of  air. 
There  is  doaated,  by  the  original  proprietors,  four  public  squares,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town ;  and  between  tbe  front  lots  and  the  river,  an  ample  vacant 
place  reserved  as  a  promenade,  all  of  which  roust  contribute  very  much  to  Uie 
health  and  comfort  of  the  place,  as  well  as  to  its  security  and  ornament 
One  of  the  squares,  '*  Court  square,"  situated  on  Main  street,  is  beautifully  em- 
bellished andadomed  in  its  centre  with  a  marble  bust  of  Gen,  Andrew  Jackson. 

With  the  present  flattering  prospect  of  the  continued  good  health  of  the  city,  the 
increasing  influx  of  population,  tbe  great  demand  for  residence-places,  and  tl^ 
rapid  and  healthful  increase  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures — ^with  aU 
these  facts  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  enhancement  of  real  estate  in 
the  city  proper,  but  not  in  the  suburbs,  will  be  greater  during  the  coming 
season  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  Memphis. 

During  the  year  1857  f^e  public  sales  of  real  estate  made  by  one  broker. 
Colonel  G.  6.  Locke,  sum  up  in  the  aggregate  about  one  million  of 
dollars. 

In  and  about  the  city  are  eighteen  manufacturing  establishments,  propeDod 
by  steam,  employing  from  four  hundred  to  Ave  hundred  operatives,  and  turning 
out  productions  m  yalue  not  less  than  $1,500,000.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  also  some  ten  or  twelve  smaller  manufactories,  which  are  not  driven  by 
fteam,  giving  employment  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  opera- 
tives, and  tuj-ning  out  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  $2^0.000.  At  these 
several  establishments  are  manufactured,  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  steam  engines, 
machinery,  boilers,  castings,  furniture,  railroad  cars,  nulls,  carriages,  carta, 
plows,  cotton  gins  and  presses,  Ac.,  <bc. 

In  1841  Congress  appointed  Commissioners  to  select  and  survey  a  site  for  a 
navy  yard,  upon  Xha  Irississippi  River,  who,  after  a  toilsome  examination  of  ita 
whole  length  from  New-Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  reported  the 
^ition  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River,  as  being  the  most  suitable  one  they  could 
hnd  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  session  of  1842-'43,  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  the 
erection  of  a  navy  yard  at  Memphis. 

The  principal  portion  of  ground  which  the  navy  yard  occupies  has  been 
formed  by  deposits  of  sand  and  mud  from  the  Mississippi  River  since  1830,  at 
which  time  the  main  steamboat  landing  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  yard. 

The  distribution  of  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  point  was  as  follows  for  tha 
last  year : 

To' New-Orleans 206,282* 

To  points  up  the  Ohio  River,  and  thence  Korthand 

East 82,000 

By  raikoad  to  Charleston  ajoud  Savannah 639 

To  St.  Louis,Mo.... 1,407 

Total TTTT.  240.8248       ' 
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Tbe  itW  exports  of  ootton  to  foreign  ports  are  8,200  bales,  and  the  exports  to 
NorUiem  ports  are  about  1,600. 

Thtt  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Memphis  since  Septem- 
ber Ist,  1860,  and  the  respectire  value  of  the  same  : 

Crops.                                          No.  B«lei.  Y*ltts. 

Sept  1st,  1860  to  Sept.  1st,  1861,  168,000 $6,620,000 

"  1861"   "   "1862,  172,000 6,880.000 

«  1862"   "   "  1858,  202,000  8,080.000 

-  1868"   "   "  1864,  188,000 ^,620,000 

"  1864"   "   "  1865 200,000 8,000,000 

-  1866"   "   "  1866,  296,000  11,800,000 

^    ••  1866"   ••   "  1867,  231,000  12,012,000 

«.  1867  "   "   "  1868,  243,000  12,160,000 


Total 1,694,000 $72,962,000* 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  section  from  July,  1867,  to  July,  1868,  may  be  etti- 
BMted,  in  round  numbers,  at  460,000  bushels,  of  which  about  160.000  buehels 
were  shipped  from  this  point,  and  about  60,000  barrels  manufactured  into  flour. 
The  wheat  crops  from  July,  1868,  to  March,  1869,  inolusiye,  is  about  160,000 
bushels  and  80,000  barrels  of  flour  manufactured. 

The  pressing  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  about  being  introduced  here  as  a  profitable 
busineae  trade. 

The  ^ocery  trade  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  trade  and  commeroe 
of  the  ci^,  and  is  now  destined  to  become  the  largest  and  most  important  item 
in  her  oommeroial  position.  Some  merchants  are  doing  a  large  busineas  in  the 
wsrr  of  paokinff  beef  and  pork  in  an  increasing  way. 

The  djT-^oods  trade  is  becoming  of  greater  importance  erery  year,  and  will 
soon  swell  its  annual  aggregate  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  ffrati^nff 
to  know  that  the  leading  wholesale  houses  have  done  a  larger,  more  healthfui, 
and  profitable  trade  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  and  their  busineas  is  daily 
iacreaaing.  They  are  now  receiving  large  and  heavy  stocks  for  the  Spring 
tiade. 

Of  all  modem  inventions,  the  railway  is,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  the 
meet  uaefnl,  and  the  one  which  has  most  influence  on  the  destiny  of  interior 
towns. 

Memphia  stands  most  fietvorably,  as  a  point,  that  is,  the  focus  from  which 
must  radiate  a  great  system  of  railroads,  extending  north  and  south,  east  and 
weet ;  reaching  out  their  iron  arms  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  lakes  on  the 
north,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and,  in  time,  penetrating  the  vast  and 
extensive  region  west,  through  Arkansas  and  Texas,  to  the  Pacific  coast 

Three  railroads  are  in  partial  operation :  Meroi)his  and  Ohio  Railroad,  82 
mika  to  Humboldt,  Ten. ;  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  69  miiee  to 
FsDola,   Miss.;    Memphis  and   Little  Rock   Railroad,  40   miles  to  Madison* 


Hie  main  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  is  completed.  271  milea 
in  length,  to  Stevenson,  Ten.,  with  branches  of  16  miles  in  length.  This  road  ia 
located  nearly  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Memphis  to  Stevenson,  where  it 
eooBects  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanoo^  Railroad,  thirty -eight  miles  west  of 
Chattanooga.  In  the  main,  its  location  is  bold,  and  on  air  lines,  when  the 
natare  of  the  country  would  admit  it  without  too  great  an  expense.  In  its 
eourae,  it  crosses  Wolf^  Hatchie,  Tascumbia,  Cypress,  Big  Bear,  Tennessee, 
FUnt,  and  Paint  Rock  Rivers,  besides  many  other  streams  of  considerable  im- 

•  Tke  total  receiptii  of  cotton  rince  September  Ist,  1858.  to  March  17th,  1859,  amount  to 
'^  "^  balea,  and  will  amount  for  the  whole  season  to  840,000  bales. 


It  baa  been  shipped  daring  the  present  season  from  this  place  to  New-Or leant  and  op  the 
C&io  River.    Northern  ports  and  factories,  284.0C0  bales. 

Tbe  planters  in  this  section  of  country  handle  their  cotton  with  more  care  than  those 
tetbtr  south,  and  hence  this  cotton  is  more  sought  after  in  all  markets  shipped  to- 

The  eotton  lands  in  the  Tieioit j  of  Memphis  show  rarietj  of  soil,  as :  uplands,  raUe/s, 
aadbottom  lands. 
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portanoe.  The  masonry  for  these  bridges  and  onlyerts  is  of  the  best  limestone 
rook,  built  in  the  most  durable  manner.  The  bridges  are  of  the  Howe  truss 
plan.  The  remainder  of  the  valleys  are  drained  by  open  wood  or  brick  drains, 
as  rock  could  not  be  procured  upon  that  portion  of  the  line.  The  cross-ties  ave 
of  the  best  white  oak  and  cedar,  ei^ht  to  ten  inches  face  by  eight  inches  thick, 
eight  and  a  half  feet  long.  The  entire  road,  branches,  and  side-tracks,  laid  with 
the  best  English  T  rail,  weighing  sixty  pounds  f>er  lineal  yard,  all  of  the  same 
pattern,  with  wrought-iron  chairs,  fully  spiked  with  six-incn  spikes. 

This  road  connects  at  Grand  Junction,  fifty-two  miles  east  of  Memphis, 
with  New-Orleans,  the  great  cotton  emporium  of  the  world ;  on  the  south,  at 
Corinth,  ninety-three  iniles  east  of  Memphis,  it  is  crossed,  nearly  at  right 
angles,  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  connecting  thereby  with  Mobile  my 
on  the  south  and  the  Ohio  river  on  the  north.  Near  Decatur,  in  Alabama,'this 
road  will  be  intersected  by  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Central  Road,  ^ving 
direct  connection  with  the  '*  heart"  of  Middle  Tennessee  (via  Pulaski  .and 
Columbia  to  Nashville),  one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  countries  on  the 
globe. 

After  the  15th  of  May  next  two  daily  express  trains  will  leave  Memphis  for 
Charleston,  S.  C,  regularly  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours,  and  in  July  next 
"sleeping  cars"  for  the  accommodation  of  through  passengers  will  be  famished  to 
the  night  trains.  With  all  these  advantages  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad 
has  the  certainty  of  being  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  a 
great  central  highway,  the  stock  of  which  must  soon  become  one  the  first  class 
dividend  paying  railroad  stocks  of  our  country. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  Waters  twenty ^ne  steamers,  that  Memphis 
can  claim  as  ^^  its  regular  packets,"  are  plyi^  regularly  up  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  Cumberland,  Big  Hatchie,  St  .Francis,  White  and  Arkansas  rivers,  d(e., 

Smring  their  immense  productions  into  the  city  daily.  In  addition  to  this, 
emphis  is  the  headquarters  of  the  great  daily  mail  line  from  Cairo  to^New- 
Orleans. 

The  day  is  also  not  distant  when  the  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  that 
will  traverse  a  section  of  country  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  Union,  will  be 
completed.  The  State  of  Missouii  has  appropriated  $^,500,000  to  be  expended 
south  of  .the  Iron  Mountain,  bringing  this  road  to  the  dividing  line  between 
this  State  and  Arkansas.  This  railroad  takes  ninety-two  miles  to  finish  to 
Memphis,  and  it  would  do  more  to  settle  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands  and 
advance  the  interests  between  the  Memphians  and  the  Great  West  than  any 
project  now  incompleted. 

The  business  men  of  Memphis  are  also  anticipating  a  laree  trade  of  tobacco 
through  the  means  of  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  penetrates  one  of 
the  best  tobacco  growing  regions  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

The  Memphians  may  well  be  proud  of  their  literary  institutions.  The  city 
supports  twenty  public  schools,  five  of  which  are  taught  by  male  teachers,  and 
fifteen  by  female  instructors.  1,555  pupils  were  attending  auring  the  scholastic 
year,  1858 ;  the  revenue  for  support  of  these  schools  is  raised  from  a  special 
tax,  levied  upon  the  citizens  in  accordance  with  a  voluntary  vote  of  the  people. 
Besides  these  there  are  three  large  female  colleges  :  the  Memphis  Female  Col- 
lege, Rev.  C.  G.  McPherson,  president;  the  St.  Agnes  Academy,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  superintended,  until  recently,  by 
Rt.  Rev.  T.  L.  Grace,  and  the  State  Female  College,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Rev.  S.  G.  Starke. 

The  city  of  Memphis  is  largely  indebted  to  the  exertions  and  efforts  of  Dr.  A. 
P.  Merrill  for  the  establishment  of  her  public  schools,  and  he  is  yet  laboring 
with  heart  and  pen  to  make  them  worthy  of  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  contains  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  *one  Christkui 
Church,  two  Bapust,  three  Presbyterian,  and  three  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches,  under  the  charge  of  able  and  fiiithful  ministers ;  and  one  Jewish 
Sy  na^o^ue.   There  are  also  four  cemeteries  ,beautifully  embellished  and  adorned. 

This  is  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  the  Pioteetant  Episcopal 
Church. 
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In  t)iis  ci^  are  Ave  newspaper  establishmentu :  the  Appealy  Avalanche^  BvUetin, 
Etigle  4r  inquirer  and  tne  Ledger,  whose  editors  are  scholars  and  obliging 
gentlemen. 

The  chartered  banks  in  Memphis  are :  Bank  of  Tennessee,  Planters*  Bank, 
Bank  of  West  Tennessee,  Union  JBank,  Conunercial  Bank,  Sontherii  Bank,  Bank 
of  Memphis,  River  Bank,  and  the  Gayoso  Savinffs  Bank.  The  old  banks  of 
Tennessee  are  selling  exchange  to^ay  at  par,  thereby  making  their  notes  worth 
one  half  per  cent,  more  than  coin. 

There  are  three  insurance  companies  on  sound  principles. 

In  this  city  are  three  first-class  hotels :  The  Gayoso  House,  the  Worsham 
Honse,  and  tne  Commercial  House. 

My  present  abode  is  at  the  first,  whose  proprietor,  I).  Cockrell,  Esq.,  is  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  for  comfortable  accommodations  and 
good  fare.  This  magnificent  establishment,  situated  on  -Shelby  street,  has  a 
n^e  of  two  hundrad  and  twenty-six  feet  fronting  the  Mississippi  river,  of 
which  a  splendid  panoramic  view  v^  presented  for  muee  above  and  below.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  building  is  through  the  office  on  Shelby  street,  and  fitted 
up  on  the  most  improved  plan.  Every  fiicility  for  the  convenience  of  guests  is 
here  faUy  established,  and  the  proprietor  beine  in  regular  communication  with 
all  railroad  offices  and  steamboats,  receives  information  of  any  change  in  their 
arrivals  or  departures  immediately  upon  their  beinff  issued  ;  also  attached  is  a 
reading  room,  furnished  with  all  the  daUy  and  weekly  papers.  The  building  is 
four  stories  high  and  covering  one  acre  of  ground,  is  furnished  throughout  in 
the  most  costly  style  and  with  the  best  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  guests. 
The  Southern  tourist  going  North  or  returning  home  will  find  the  Gayoso 
House  a  charming  place  of  sojourn.  Large,  well-ventilated  rooms,  spacious 
halls  and  corridors,  saloons  and  a  table  supplied  with  the  luxuries  of  every 
elime,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  travel  for  business  or  pleasure.  I  most 
heartily  recommend  it  to  the  travelling  public  for  a  liberal  patronage. 

Memphis  at  last  has  dropped  her  swaddling  clothes  and  donned  the  dress  of 
riper  yean.  One  by  one,  ner  baby  cottages  are  giving  way,  and  mansions  of  a 
sterner  mold  rising  in  their  stead.  The  old  frame  shanties  are  disappcarinjg 
last,  while  brick  and  mortar  walls,  iron-bound  and  fireproof^  are  rearing  their 
giant  sides  aloft  The  veil  is  raised,  and  greatness,  strength,  and  beauty,  is  the 
aspect  of  her  brow. 

Progress,  well  pleased,  appears,  and  whispers  softly  in  her  ears— 'On  I  onward  I ! 
on ! ! !  Very  truly  yours, 

G.  H.  Stueckrath. 

3.— MALLEABILITY  OF  GOLD. 

Gold  is  so  malleable  that  it  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  of  which  280,000 
vould  be  but  an  inch  thick,  and  so  tenacious  that  wire  but  the  thirteenth  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  suspend  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Gold  is  too 
soft  to  be  used  pure,  and  to  harden  it  it  is  alloyed  with  copper  or  silver.  In  its 
pure  state,  gold  bullion  is  considered  as  twenty-four  carat^,  and  then  it  is  sold 
ty  the  number  of  carets  of  pure  cold,  and  gold  of  twenty-two  carets  is  that 
used  in  our  coin,  two  parts  of  which  are  copper.  Gold  plate  is  about  eighteen 
earets  or  one  fourth  copper. 

The  hundred-thousanath  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  a  cube  of  gold  whose  side  is  but  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  has  2,488,000,000 
▼imole  parts.  A  cylinder  of  silver  covered  with  gold  leaf  may  be  drawn 
out  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  yet  the  gold  will  cover  it. 

Gold  leaf  can  be  reduced  to  the  three-hundred-thousandth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  gilding  to  the  ten-millionth.  Silver  leaf  to  the  one-hundred-and-seventy 
thouslandth.    The  specific  gravities  are  198  to  195. 

Lacc  gilding  is  the  millionth  of  an  inch  thick ;  gold  leaf  the  two-hundred- 
Uumsandth.  Platina  wire  may  be  the  five-hundred-thousandth  of  an  inch, 
live  hundred  inches  of  gold  wire  has  been  drawn  from  a  g^n.  Tin-foil  is  the 
one  thooiandth  of  an  inch ;  that  is  two  hundred  g^ld  leaves  are  only  equal  in 
thickness  to  one  of  tin-foil. 
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Mb.  Stktevs,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  though 
wide  as  the  poles  apart  on  other  mat- 
ters, agree  in  this,  that  as  things  now 
stand,  we  are  to  have  no  more  slave 
States.  Mr.  Hammond  points  to  no 
remedy,  but  Mr.  Stevens  hints  nt  one 
in  the  slave  trade.  We  agree  with 
both  of  these  gentlemen  upon  the  main 
point.  It  is  true :  If  there  is  one 
edict,  more  than  another,  which  ban 
gone  forth,  with  all  of  the  sanction  and 
weight  which  a  Northern  majority  in 
the  national  councils  could  give,  it  is, 
that  the  domain  of  slavery  is  to  be  re- 
stricted, to  say  no  more,  m  all  the  fu 
tare,  within  its  present  limits. 

In  this  point  of  view,  all  that  has 
been  acquired  in  the  past  by  the  com- 
mon blood  and  treasure,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned for  the  sake  of  *'  peace  and  free 
institutions  "  to  those  who  coDtributed 
much  the  smallest  part,  as  it  may 
easily  be  shown,  of  this  blood  and  treas- 
ure, and  all  that  is  to  be  acquired  in 
the  future,  is  to  follow  the  same  mode 
of  distribution,  exemplifying  the  scrip- 
tural illustration  of  the  muzzled  ox 
treading  out  the  com,  so  that  the  influ- 
ence and  the  power  that  are  to  come 
from  them  may  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  opposite  and  somewhat  hos- 
tile sovereignties.  Had  our  &thers  ad- 
mitted the  equity  of  this  principle, 
which  their  sonj  are  now  practically 
and  submissively  working  under,  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri, would  have  remained  fn  their 
primitive  condition,  or  served  still  fur- 
ther to  complete  that  cordon  of  free 
States  by  which  we  are  to  be  encom- 
passed. 

Dishonorable,  however,  as  these 
terms  of  union  undoubtedly  are,  do 
they  promise  that  security  and  repose 
for  which  craven  men  sometimes  Dar- 
ter personal  honor  and  political  rights  ? 
Are  they  such  as  might  be  proposed  to 
the  descendants  of  those  who  would 
not  even  admit  the  right  of  taxation  in 
the  parliament  of  England,  though  the 
condition  of  representation  were  con- 
eeded ;  who  resi  ted  the  doctrine  of 
restriction  on  the  Mississippi,  which  the 
colonists  of  France  and  Spain  were  ap- 
plying; and  were  so  jealous  of  the 
power  of  development,  as  to  receive 
and  proekim  as  »  rule  for  future  con- 


tinental policy,  what  is  known  as  the 
Monroe  doctnne  ? 

Apply  this  doctrine  of  restriction  to 
the  Kupsian  without  any  of  our  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  he  will  pour  out 
the  best  blood  of  the  empire,  and, 
yielding  at  last  to  the  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity, will  await  but  another  occa- 
sion to  strike.  Apply  it  to  the  little 
island  of  Britain,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  she  wi  1  exhibit  miracles  of 
valor  and  of  resources  in  struggles, 
which  were  worthy  of  the  heroic  oayt 
of  old.  Has  repuDlicanism,  in  seventy 
years,  fitted  us  for  concessions  and  de- 
gradations, which  not  a  thousand  years 
of  monarchy,  or  of  despotism,  have  fit- 
ted the  Cossack  or  the  Briton?  Tell 
the  Russian  that  he  may  enjoy,  unmo- 
lested, the  navigation  of  the  Neva,  and 
hold  his  control  over  Poland,  but  in  no 
combination  of  events  must  he  cast  his 
his  eyes  beyond  the  Ural  mountains 
and  the  Danube,  though  his  civih'za- 
tion  at  ever  so  high  a  point  infringe 
upon  the  barbaric  rule  of  the  Mogul 
and  the  Turk — say  to  the  spinners  of 
Manchester  and  the  merchants  of 
Thames  Dock,  that  their  ships  and 
their  cottons  shall  be  undisturbed  so 
that  the  cannon  of  Versailles  shall  be 
allowed  to  threaten  every  other  court 
in  Europe — will  they  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept such  terms  of  proteetion  and  ex- 
istence, and  are  we  ? 

We  mentioned  in  our  last,  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  oration  on  the  Character  of 
the  Poets,  by  George  S.  Bryan,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  chaste  and  beautifiil 
writer,  and  justly  appreciates  every- 
thing that  is  elevated  or  estimable, 
either  in  poetry  or  prose.  With  a 
keen  relish  for  tne  beautiful,  whether 
in  the  world  of  fact,  or  the  world  of 
fiction,  he  finds  in  the  subject  before 
him  an  exhaustless  field.  How  charm- 
ing in  diction  —how  elevated  in  tone — 
how  rich  in  imagery — ^how  admirable 
in  illustration — this  oration  on  the  Poet. 
The  poet's  heart,  at  least,  is  in  it,  and 
moves  the  orator  as  he  goes.  .  How  ex- 
cellent his  analysis  of  Shakespeare : 
Will  the  reader  have  it? 

"  We  hear  the  paasiooate  voice  of  Juliet ; 
the  gentle  tones  of  Desdemona ;  the  despair- 
ing w&Il  of  Ophelia;  the  freezing  whlsperi  of 
Lady  Macbeth ;  the  merry  notea  of  Beatrice  ; 
the  beguiling  mosio  of  Antonj  {  tbs  mvsgv 
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v%m  ef  Ayloak :  th«  UBdllBf  uttoraaoM  of 
lUrcQt  Bnititf ;  Um  JoUy  Uagh  of  FftltUff ; 
th«  d«TlIiah  raeer  of  U«o ;  aU  Tolcet  of  man 
or  wommn,  witch  or  fklrj,  tahito  at.  But 
vMehUUMTotoeofShftkespesret  Llketbo 
prioeipio  of  lift,  which  it  tverfwhtrt^  bat  ito- 
whtn  to  b«  «««» ;  which  orowdi  the  world 
wfth  it*  ten  thoatand  ihapet  of  deformity  aod 
bettoty,  of  terror,  gladnett,  snd  f  lor j ;  yet,  it 
itMlf  threaded  in  impenetrable  darknett,  the 
mytlery  of  mTsteries,  sach  is  Shakespeare 
"  t  his  workt—he  is  eyerywhere,  and  no- 


where. 1/tmic  and  pmmier  of  oniTertal  na- 
tort,  he  painfei  aU  charaetert  with  eooal 
truth,  aod  teeminffly  with  eoual  relish.  The 
wild  and  romantic  lore  of  Jallet;  the  saint- 
ly  tenderness  and  meek  derotion  of  Desdemo- 
na;  the  ambitioos,  worldly,  Uoentloot,  yet 
weAk  sad  womenly  pasrion  of  the  Egyptian 
soreereas.  And  eqaal  sympathy  Escb  has  a 
perftei  tpell  for  him.  and  he  is  the  proper 
seal  of  eafCh.  He  bodies  forth  the  sacred  lore 
ef  Deedemona,  as  if  he  were  himself  a  taint. 
and  had  foond  in  her  a  helpmate  to  hit  Tir- 
toe ;  be  dMoratet  the  girUsh  JoUette ;  he 
laitlabcs  all  rirgin  tweett  and  gloriet  apon 
her,  as  if  he  were  an  ardent,  dreaming  boy, 
tad  ahe  the  rery  mistress  of  his  tonl  and  idol 
of  hia  worthip ;  and  Cleopatra,  the  terpent 
ef  eld  Kile !  how  does  he  dote  apon  her ;  how 
iocs  he  paint  her  to  the  Tery  taste  of  flesh 
sad  blood;  how  does  his  imagination  ran 
riot,  and  teem,  like  another  Nile,  with  all  the 
images  of  diseolTing  lazary  and  sedactiTe 
bcaaty ;  and  when  he  contemplates  her,  how 
like  another  Antony  does  he  hang  npon  her, 
and  drink  in  intoxication  from  her  anchaste 


Ws  hAT6  on  86Teral  occasions  refer- 
red  to  the  rmltiable  work  of  Dr.  Barton, 
npon  the  Coimc  atud  Prnention  of  Yel- 
low Fever,  The  author,  Dr.  £.  H 
Barton,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
phyncians  of  New-Orleans,  now  resid- 
ing in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  The 
work  haa  rapidly  reached  its  third  edi- 
tion, and  iti  teaching  and  expositions 
are  of  inealoulable  importance  to  the 
whole  Southern  oonntiy ;  for  if  ob- 
jestiona  are  made  to  our  rich  Talleys 
and  the  neighborhoods  and  estuaries  of 
our  noble  streams,  on  account  of  in- 
Mdnbrity,  here  are  promulgated  the 
prinapfes  under  which  their  ameliora- 
tion is  to  be  made.  If  our  Southern 
eitace  are  sometimes  unhealthy,  the 
wnitary  views  herein  davelopea  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  first 
unitarians  of  the  day,  adequate  to  re- 
move them.  We  then  bat  perform  a 
dnW  to  our  Southern  readers,  to  invite 
ihur  attention  to  the  work  of  one  who 
has  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  career 
in  the  examination  of  the  sanitary  sub- 
jeets  embraced  in  the  Tolnme. 

Dr.  Barton  has  long  eojoyed  a  larce 
piaatiee  in  New-Orleans,  and  hia  teaon- 


ings  deriTS  additional  importance  from 
hia  practical  mind.  For  many  years 
an  experimental  ohserrer  of  the  ele- 
ments of  climate,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  first  to  connect,  scientifically,  me- 
teorology with  disease,  exhibiting  the 
more  or  less  exact  condition  with 
which  the  most  malignant  fevers  arise, 
and  on  what  they  are  dependent ;  and 
notonljr  so,  but  that  many  diseases 
owe  their  existence  eoUljf  to  metcoro- 
loncal  causes. 

It  is  a  great  advance  in  true  practi. 
cal  science  when  we  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty, that  we  actually  know  the  tnu 
cause  of  any  one  disease  \  but  of  a 
WHOU  CLAW  how  much  more  im- 
portant, and  the  more  especially  if  that 
class  embraces  the  ^at  ouUets  to  hu- 
man life,  as  it  does  in  this  case.  For 
this  knowledge  at  once  takes  that  noble 
profession  out  of  the  hands  of  the  em- 
pirics sjid  puts  it  in  the  rank  of  a 
science,  and  as  this  is  conservation  of 
human  life,  it  is  the  greatest  of  the 
sciences. 

The  verification  of  the  remark  first 
mad',  of  the  dependency  of  yellow 
fever  on  certain  meteorological  condi- 
tions,  in  connection  with  what  the 
author  has  denominated  "  terrene,'* 
has  been  singularly  tested  in  his  re- 
peatedly precucting  the  recurrence  of 
yellow  fever  at  New-Orleans.  These, 
until  now,  novel  views  have  been 
amply  corroborated  in  most  of  our 
cities  since  they  have  been  promul- 
gated (as  see  additions  to  the  succes- 
sive editions),  and,  indeed,  wherever 
they  have  been  fitirly  tested,  and  no- 
where more  ampljr  than  in  New- York 
during  1866,  and  in  New-Orleans  the 
past  summer. 

To  apply  the  demonstrations  of 
science  so  as  to  forewarn  and  foretell 
the  occurrence  of  actual  disease,  is  to 
prepare  commumties  for  coming  evils, 
and,  in  the  great  mass  of  cases,  actually 
to  freverU  uiem  ;  this  is  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  intelligence  far  beyond  the 
slow  process  of  curing  mclfvutiia^.  Not 
only  New-Orleans,then,  but  other  cities, 
owe  something  to  the  long  and  labo- 
rious researches  of  the  author. 

This  work  has  some  curious  observa- 
tions in  relation  to  the  inflaenoe  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  yellow  fever, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  notice,  and 
the  first  to  pot  in  a  diagram  on  paper 
the  peculianties  of  a  yellow  fever  et- 
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moephere ;  and  he  makes  the  state- 
ment, which  is  very  fally  eorroborated, 
not  only  from  his  own  experiments, 
but  from  the  occasional  obserrations 
of  scientific  men  in  other  countries — 
that  the  direct  solar  temperature  is  gene- 
rally greater  North  than  at  the  South 
at  certain  seasons,  and  when  it  is  not 
so,  and  it  is  increased  at  the  South,  it 
seems  to  break  up  or  interfere  with  the 
order  of  nature,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  other  agencies,  to  produce  disease. 
The  illustrations  and  proofs  of  these 
positions  are  very  clear  and  convin- 
cing. The  fiMt  that  the  solar  ray  is 
a  compound  body,  and  divisible 
into  three  separate  and  independent 
principles  constantly  in  their  relative 
proportions  (in  hours,  days,  and 
months)  is  now  admitted  by  philo- 
sophical observers,  and  really  satisfac- 
torily aecounts  for  many  of  tne  arcana 
of  vegetable  physiology  and  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  different  climates 
and  seasons  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  out  of 
place  to  admit  that  a  proportion  of 
these  constituencies  might — nay,  must 
influence  the  health  of  man. 

In  the  discussion  of  this,  one  would 
suppose  remote  (to  most  places)  sub- 
ject of  yellow  fever,  we  find  the  state- 
ment that  drought  and  dryness  are  not 
co-relative  terms — that  there  may  be 
drought  without  coincident  dryness, 
and  dryness  without  drought — and  this 
actually  proved  by  a  |>hilosophical 
analysis  of  atmospheric  air  for  a  long 
series  of  years  (more  than  twenty).  Now 
this  has  an  important  interest  for  our 
agricultural  readers,  and  it  is  well  for 
them  to  bear  it  in  mind.  Indeed,  the 
value  and  connections  of  meteorology 
are  apparent  in  every  department  of 
life,  and  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  slighting  most  of  the  great  facts  and 
blessings  of  life  because  they  are  so 
common,  without  reflecting  that  pre- 
cisely in  this  category  are  nearly  all 
the  beautiful  gifts  of  Providence. 

The  long-bruited  subject  of  malaria 
— which  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
controversy  among  medical  men  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  and 
which  is  made  to  stand  for  the  cause  of 
nearlj  every  disease  by  those  who  are 
too  indolent  to  seek  for  truth  by 
the  slow  and  laborious  method  of  ex- 
periment and  observation — ^is  herey 
from  the  expressed  opinions  of  mdst 
emiBeat  men,  eet  at  rest 


We  should  like  to  go  &rther  into  an 
examination  of  this  work,  did  not  our 
limits  forbid,  and  we  derive  the  opin- 
ions expressed  mainly  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  work  itself  with  which, 
we  have  been  long  ^miliar,  and  from 
those  of  the  man^  distinguished  re- 
viewers not  only  m  this  country,  but 
abroad,  who  concur  in  awarding  it  the 
most  un<][ualified  praise  as  one  of  the 
best  sanitary  works  of  the  timet. 
These  sentiments  are  very  properly  ex- 
tracted from  the  reviews  themselves, 
and  other  documents  by  the  publishers, 
and  are  prefixed  to  the  wortr.  It  is 
for  sale  oy  the  publishers  in  New- 
York,  and  Mr.  Bryan  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

The  Southern  Aurora  is  the  title  of  a 
new  journal  about  to  be  published  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  under  the  auspioea 
of  Edward  Delony,  who  is  well  known 
to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  extremists 
of  the  State-Rights  school,  and  one  of 
the  boldest  advocates  of  Southern  in- 
stitutions and  policy.  We  welcome 
him  into  the  arena  of  journalism.  He 
will  make  a  worthy  co-laborer  with 
the  gallant  and  fearless  MitcheU,  and 
our  people  will  find  nobler  champions 
never  than  the  Southern  Citizen  aad 
the  Southern  Auror€u  The  Citizen  is 
now  published  at  Washington  City. 

The  Partheman  is  the  title  of  a  very 
pretty  magazine  published  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Baltimore  Female 
College.  It  contains  many  oontribn- 
tions  of  much  merit,  and  some  beauti- 
ful illustrations.  This  college  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  well-eetab- 
lished  in  the  country,  and  is  in  its 
character  purely  Southern.  It  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  Brooks,  assisted 
by  a  very  large  &culty  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  In  the  coilege  and  pre- 
paratory department  the  uui  year  148 
students  were  registered.  See,  how- 
ever, the  advertisement  of  the  institu- 
tion in  our  advertising  pages. 

The  New  American  Cyclopadia  of  D. 
Appleton  <b  Co.  still  progresses,  and 
will  be  completed  in  about  two  years. 
It  will  consist  of  fifteen  royal  octavo 
volumes,  and  may  be  obtained  for  $45. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  value.  It 
is  intended  to  be  one  of  practical  otilify, 
for  every-day  coninltation.     It  wiu 
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abtUin  from  dootrmal  and  seetiooAl 
ducuflaoDB,  but  the  History  %fReligioiis 
SeetB  will,  as  flir  at  possible,  be  written 
by  distinguished  members  of  the  differ- 
ent denominations  respectively. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  pro- 
duce an  original  work,  so  far  as  its  na- 
ture will  permit,  one  which  shall  con- 
tain all  information  of  general  interest 
to  be  found  in  the  best  modern  Gy«lo^ 
psdias,  yet  which  shall  have  a  char- 
acter of  its  own,  giving  an  original 
dress  to  these  articles  which  have  al- 
femdj  been  treated  of  in  other  works, 
and  will  also  present  a  great  mass  of 
subjects  which  have  never  before  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  an  acces- 
sible form. 

The  same  publishere  are  proceeding 
rapidly  with  their  Congressional  De- 
Met,  which  are  noticed  by  us  from 
time  to  time. 

SumcKR  IN  Washinoton  Cmr. — 
How  parched  and  arid  these  broad 
wayB--how  circumscribed  pedestrian 
effort — ^what  premium  to  hack  and  om- 
nibus, types  of  Washin^n  civilization! 
So  the  aust  flies  in  shining,  burning 
particles,  and  so  exhausted  nature 
pants  for  repose,  somewhere,  any- 
where ;  on  the  seashore ;  among  the 
mountains;  it  matters  not  where. 
They  are  gone — anxious  politicians, 
waiting  on  expediency  ;  nervous  place- 
men, fast  and  fiishionable  women — vo- 
taries of  pleasure.  Nobody  at  Wash- 
ington, except  in  the  hotels,  and  these 
only  for  a  night,  or  some  hours  of 
morning,  in  which  to  peep  at  the  Capi- 
tol, at  the  Smithsonian,  at  the  Patent 
Office  or  the  White-House,  and  the 
ca§^  lion  within.  Even  the  music, 
wmeh  at  night-fall,  floats  over  the  pub- 
lie  walks,  invites  but  a  scanty  and  list- 
less, and  almost  inanimate  crowd ! 

Enough  I  There  is  no  demand  upon 
our  time  or  actions  in  the  capital  city, 
and  we  float  down  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Potomac  (what  a  glorious  inland 
sea),  by  Navy  Yard  and  fort,  by 
Mount  Vernon,  by  Piney  Point,  and 
Look-Out,into  the  magnificent  Chesa- 
peake—oh, sublime  sweep  of  waters ! 

At  Old  Point  Com fobt  again.  What 
emotions  are  excited.    Wmtt  reminis- 


of  past  days  and  happy  days, 
and  of  friends  who  are  gone,  and  who 
shared  with  us  once  these  breezes,  gaz- 


ed with  us  upon  these  battlements,  and 
eayly^  dreamed  with  us  of  the  future. 
Gone,*  gone;  and  new  faces,  new 
throngs,  denser  than  ever  before,  from 
the  far-off  Sabine,  from  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  Bed  River,  and  from  the  Adi- 
ley  and  the  Cooper,  the  James  and  the 
Rappahannock.  New  fiices  and  new 
dances,  and  new  pastimes,  and  oh, 
iHiat  hopes  and  dreams,  and  winged 
hours,  and  eyes  that  speak  love  to 
eyes — sadness  here  I  Strange  medley, 
as  the  music  breaks  into  ten  thousand 
floating  harmonies,  and  out  of  the 
densely  crowded  ball-room,  over  our 
head,  trembles  upon  the  breeze  and 
blends  and  is  lost  with  the  discord  of 
the  waters  on  the  deserted  shore.  On 
with  the  dance ! 

Gone!  Strange  vicissitudes  of  life. 
In  the  clouds  and  in  the  dust.  Fate 
of  him  who  stakes  his  all  on  this 
world*8  things.  **  Sparks  fly  upward,*' 
faster  and  thicker,  as  the  famaoe  opens. 
Is  it  to  this  already  that  all  your 
hopes  have  come ;  hopes  of  lasting 
lore,  of  mutual  offices,  of  ^wing  con- 
fidence, of  joys  and  happmess  untold ! 
How  rudely  come  these  shocks  as  they 
break  up  with  iron  hammer,  the  ideal 
world  that  has  been  created  around  us. 
Talk  of  resignatian,  and  say  that  the 
heart  and  auctions  must  not  rise  up  in 
mutiny !  Resignation !  it  is  the  highest 
virtue  of  the  Christian  philosopher — of 
the  saints  and  archangels;  and  it  is  not 
given  to  man,  no,  not  in  his  highest 
attainments,  to  realize  and  feel,  in  ite 
fullness,  all  that  is  involved  in  the  sub- 
lime declaration — Thy  will  be  done! 
On  with  the  dance. 

1^7*  Sereral  of  the  notices  of  works  and 
original  articles  which  were  promised  in  oar 
last  isfiie  to  sppsar  in  this,  are  again  excluded 
firom  a  pressure  which  nov  will  cease  to 
operate,  and  we  shall  be  enabled,  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  at  least,  to  do  Justice  to  all. 

CP*  The  Editor's  sddrees  wlU  be  Washing- 
ton City,  until  otherwise  noted.  It  is  a  verj 
good  central  point  for  the  suminer.  His  re. 
turn  to  New-Orleans  will  be  in  the  early  fSll. 
Meanwhile  the  Kew-Orleans  or  Washington 
office  will  attend  to  all  business,  and  a  hand- 
some record  of  new  subscribers  is  anziouslj 
awaited.  Bemittances  for  the  new  year  which 
has  commenced  may  be  made  by  mail— ad- 
dress, J.  D.  B.  De  Bow— and  wUl  be  noted 
on  the  cover. 


New-Orleans  Agency  for  the  8oDth-West 
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WHEELtlR  &  WILSON'S 
SEWING    MACHINES. 


WHEELER  &  WILSOU 'ft  SEWIBTO  MACHM E9 

Hav€  thx$  Fall  taken  the  Fint  Premium  at  every  State  Atr  held  m  the  VnUed  Statu 
wherever  they  have  contended^  without  one  exception^  vix: 

Bute  of  MUsoori,  at  St.  Louis;  SUte  of  Illinois,  st  CentraUa;  State  of  Mi»> 
sitsippi,  St  Jsckson ;  Sute  of  New- York,  at  Syracose ;  State  of  New-Jersej ; 
State  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore ;  State  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond ;  State  of 
California;  StaU  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsbnrg;  State  of  KentuckY ;  State  of 
Wisconsin ;  StaU  of  Michigan ;  State  of  Indiana.  And  also,  this  Fall,  (1858J 
at  the  Fairs  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Sau  Francisco. 

If  these  facts  do  not  establish  a  reputation,  we  know  not  what  can. 

At  the  aboTe-named  TWENTY  FAIRS,  all  held  this  Autumn  (1858),  at 
nearly  all  of  them,  the  boasted  SINOfiR  SHUTTLE  MACHINE  DID  COS- 
TEND,  as  well  as  Qrover  dc  Baker's,  Weed*8,  Sloat*s,  Webster's.  Bartholf  *e, 
and  twenty  or  more  others ;  and  ALL,  IN  EVERY  INSTANCE,  have  bees 
SIGNALLY  and  FAIRLY  BEATEN.  No  rational  nan  can  now  deny  the  laet 
that  the 

WHEELEB  ft  WILSOV  SEWIHG  XAOHIHE 

Is  the  VI  PLUS  uLTEA  of  all  SswiNO  Machxiiis— the  Paul  Moepht  of  OreaetioQ. 

The  foUowing  is  the  published  report  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  on  awarding  the  Premium  st  the  condosion  ol 
their  Fair  at  Pituburg,  on  the  1st  of  October  last : 

*'The  Committee  have  dren  a  fall  opportadty  to  the  exhibtton  of  setenl  Sewing 
Machines  to  show  and  escplain  their  several  articles,  and,  after  a  close  investigation,  have 
concluded,  while  Singer's  Machine  for  heavy  work  is  equal  to  any,  and  also  an  excellent 
Machine  for  general  use,  Qrover  &  Baker's  is  more  simple  tai  ils  constructkm,  and  equal  In 
its  abdi^  to  perform  for  general  purposes;  but  without  disparaging  tiie  merits  of  eiuier  of 
tiie  above,  the  Committee  feel  congtrahied  to  award  a  diploma  to  the  Wbester  4  Wfinn 
Machine  as  betaig  the  best  for  all  fiunily  purposes. 

**  SieviD, 

'*R.  B.  MOBBHEAD, 
MOSES  F.  EATON, 
WM.  MUBDOCK, 
JOHN  A  SMALL. 

"  Committee.'* 

WuKfLBm  dc  WiLSoif*s  MicmNts  having  taken  the  First  Premiums  at  all  the 
State  Fairs  held  this  Fall  (1858)  throughout  the  Union,  in  every  instance  where 
they  have  contended,  over  all  other  Sewing  Machines,  must  be  received  as  oen- 
clusive  evidence  of  their  unqualified  superiority. 

An  ample  supply  of  these  First  Premium  Machines  will  be  received  by  erery 
steamer  from  New- York,  and  for  sale  at  the  onlv  Depot  of 

WHEELEB  t  WILS0F8  SEWING  MACHINES, 
lao  Canal-street. 

S      H      PECK,    AoEHT 
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AUT.  I.— THE  TEERITORIAL  STATUS  Of  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

POLITICO-HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF    THE    SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 
Tr  AcQUTsrrioKS   mou  Mexico,  ikclttdikg  the  Abicona  Purorabk,  m  thi 

LlOBT  OF  THE  WlLSlOT  PROVISO  OF  1846-'47 — THE  CoMPttOmSES  OF  1860 — 
THE  EaNSAS-NeBRABKA  ACT,  OB  D0UGLA8  CCMCPBOIIISB  OF  1864,  Aim  THE 
EaMSAS  BiU,  OB  EVOLIflH  OOMFROMIBE  OF   1868. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1845,  James  K.  Polk,  in  the 
manoer  akeady  stated,  succeeded  to  the  chief  magistracy. 
He  found  at  his  aeoeesiou  to  power,  as  we  have  seen,  through 
the  wisdom  and  policy  of  his  predecessor,  a  people  prosperous 
and  happy,  having  been  redeemed  from  bankruptcy  and  re- 
stored to  their  industrial  pursuits.  He  found  a  country  at 
peace  with  itself  and  with  all  the  world,  the  Florida  war  hav- 
ing been  terminated,  and  the  Indians  removed  from  the  States, 
and  interposed  as  a  barrier  between  our  frontiers  and  the 
wild^  predatory  and  hostile  tribes  of  the  West;  the  disturbing 
issues  of  the  sections  having  been  adjusted  by  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  restoring  co-equality  of  political  power  and  co- 
equality  of  territorial  extension  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  thereby  engendering  their  equilibrium  in  the  Union  ; 
and  all  the  questions  that  for  so  long  had  disturbed  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations  having  been  either  finally  settled  or 
arranged  on  a  basis  at  once  just  and  satisfactory.  He  found 
a  government  sound  and  vigorous  in  every  department,  the 
public  credit  having  beea  re*established,  the  public  treasury 
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having  been  relieved  from  debt  and  depression,  the  publio 
revenues  having  been  withdrawn  from  dishonest  agents  and 
placed,  both  as  regards  collection  and  disbursement,  in  hands 
so  safe  that  not  one  dollar  had  been  lost  for  four  years ;  the 
army  having  been  re-organized,  with  Scott  as  its  chief,  and 
with  Worth,  Wool,  and  Taylor,  promoted,  and  Gaines,,  con- 
stituted his  principal  assistants  ;  the  navy  having  been  refitted 
and  remanned,  and  holding  squadrons  in  every  sea;  and  every 
other  portion  and  function  of  the  service  having  been  super- 
vised and  directed  with  equal  and  wonderful  care,  economy, 
and  energy.  He  found  a  Union  no  more  troubled  and  divided 
by  jealous  sentiments  and  jarring  ideas,  and  rounded  off 
geographically,  for  all  wise  purposes,  in  respect  to  empire — 
the  northeast  boundary  having  been  negotiated,  the  northern 
boundary  having  been  fixed,  the  northwest  boundary  having 
been  reduced  to  a  positive  basis  of  settlement,  on  which  it  was 
finally  determined,  and  the  southern  boundary  having  been 
extended  to  the  limits  of  Texas,  and  to  be  arranged  after  the 
manner  that  will  be  presently  shown.  He  found  the  total 
expenditures  averaging  only  twenty-two  millions  a  year,  all 
depredations  and  all  extravagances  having  been  sedulously 
ferreted  out  and  lopped  off.  And  he  found,  withal,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  reinstated  in  the  national  councils  and  in  control 
of  affairs,  having  been  fully  retrieved  from  the  terrible  disaster 
and  almost  hopeless  overthrow  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  in  1840,  through  the  fatal  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  Indeed,  it  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  assert  that,  if 
Mr.  Tyler  had  continued  in  power  six  months  longer,  not  an 
open  question  would  have  been  left  to  his  successor,  and  Mr. 
Polk  would  have  found  himself  literally  an  administrator  with- 
out assets.  As  it  was,  nothing  remained  to  him  as  a  siates- 
man,  save  to  maintain  the  general  status  of  things  as  he  found 
them,  and  to  execute  the  programme  of  Mr.  Tyler's  policy, 
handed  to  liim  through  the  State  Department,  in  regard  to  the 
northwest  boundary  affecting  Groat  Britain,  and  the  southern 
or  Texas  boundary  affecting  Mexico.  Never,  in  modem 
times,  did  any  man  possess  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  winning 
the  enviable  fame  that  attended  Augustus  Caesar  as  the 
*'  Consolidator  of  the  empire  and  the  perpetuator  of  peaceJ*^ 
Never,  since  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  dis- 
rupted the  harmony  of  the  country,  did  any  man  stand  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  fortuitous  circumstances  empowering 
him  to  secure  permanently  the  safety  of  the  South  in  the 
UnioQ,  and  the  Union  in  safety,  on  the  just  basis  of  the  Con- 
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stttotion.  Bat,  alike  anhappily  for  his  fame  in  history,  for 
the  secarity  of  the  Soath,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union,  on  the  basis  of  the  Constttntion,  he  did  not  recognize 
the  noble  and  illnstrious  part  fortune  sought  to  assign  him. 
Through  his  political  strategy,  the  Democratic  party  have  to 
lament  being  again  dislocated  and  overwhelmed  with  defeat 
in  1848;  through  his  statecraft  the  South,  so  long  as  a 
Southern  heart  beats  in  a  Southern  bosom,  will  have  to  mourn 
the  destruction  of  their  co-equality  of  power  and  extent  in  the 
Union ;  and  through  his  policy  of  war  with  Mexico  and  vast 
acquisitions  of  territory,  nonslaveholding  by  the  local  law^ 
though  the  Union  may  continue,  yet  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  of  the  Constitution,  obscured  by  the  veil  of  compromise^ 
no  more  shines  in  the  land,  or  vivifies  the  government.  Instead 
of  following  in  the  great  line  which  had  been  marked  out  for 
him,  he  preferred  rather  the  part  of  making  war  upon  the 
State-rights  republicans  whom  he  found  in  office,  to  court  the 
Bentonites,  and  to  undo  the  Texas  policy  of  President  Tyler. 
He  first  recklessly  endeavored  to  recall  the  messenger  dis- 
patched  to  Texas  with  the  measure  of  annexation,  and  in 
which,  fortunately  for  its  perfect  fulfilment,  he  failed  simply 
because  steam  had  then  in  the  telegraph  no  outstripping  racer. 
He  next  vainly  strove  to  unsettle  the  northwest  boundary  ne- 
gotiation, by  assuming  before  the  world  the  right  to  fifty-four 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  latitude,  and  threatening  the 
direful  consequences  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  which 
assumption  and  threat  he  was  compelled  by  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  voice  of  justice  to  recall ;  and  he  then,  as  if  to 
snatch  design  from  the  grasp  of  failure,  ordered  the  army  na 
longer  to  hold  our  southern  line  against  Mexico,  but  to  cross 
that  line  and  take  possession  of  the  territory  in  dispute  and  in 
process  of  negotiation  with  that  government,  thus  actually 
involving  the  nation  in  an  expensive  war,  without  a  previous^ 
declaration  by  Cong^ress,  as  the  Constitution  required,  and 
which  terminated  in  those  indemnifying  acquisitions  that 
finally  achieved  for  him  the  overthrow  of  the  grand  policy  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  the  re-destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  sec- 
tions, and  the  re-opening  of  the  slavery  agitation  with  its 
Pandora  list  of  evils,  never  again  to  cease  their  malign  in- 
fluences until  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved,  or  the  Republic  is 
quenched  in  anarchy,  invoking  peace  through  the  bloody  axe 
and  iron  rule  of  the  imperial  dictator. 

Let  us,  with  more  precision,  trace  this  matter  in  its  histori* 
cal,  political,  and  philosophical  bearings. 
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Dnring  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  there  was  serious  danger  of  the  complication  of  the 
whole  question  through  the  re-invasion  of  that  ooantry  hy 
Mexico.  She  had  not  only  indulged  in  open  threats  of  recon- 
qnest,  but  had  actually  collocted  an  army  at  Metamora,  and 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grrande.  Besides  assert* 
ing,  that  Texas  proper  was  a  part  of  Mexico,  in  defiant  rebel- 
lion against  the  parent  government,  she  claimed,  not  without 
show  of  right,  that  certain  of  the  states  of  Mexico  extended 
across  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  river  Nueces,  whereas,  Texas 
had  put  forth  pretensions  to  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
was  seeking  to  hold  and  transfer  that  line  to  the  United  States. 
She  had  previously  stayed  her  hand,  because  she  feared  the  in- 
terposition of  those  governments  which  had  recognized  the 
independence  of  Texas ;  but  now  she  saw,  that  Great  Britain, 
at  least,  wished  to  prevent  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  not  adverse  to  military  movements  on  her  part,  to 
prevent  further  dismemberment,  if  not  to  achieve  reconquest. 
The  question  of  boundary,  involving  the  region  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  was,  therefore,  made  the  imnM- 
diate  cause  of  dispute  with  Texas,  and  the  excuse  for  her 
threatening  armaments  on  the  Rio  Grande.  These  embar- 
rassments were  readily  apprehended  by  President  Tyler,  and 
as  easily  resolved.  He  perceived  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
success  of  annexation  depended  upon  the  prevention  of  hostil- 
ities between  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  if  annexation  was  realized  peacefully,  the  very  fact  of 
the  dispute  as  to  the  true  boundaries  of  Texas,  would,  in  all 
jMTobability,  enable  the  United  States  to  secure  from  Mexioo, 
through  negotiation  and  for  a  consideratianj  not  only  that 
line  which  should  prove  satisfactory  to  Texas,  but  also  a  line 
embracing  ahe  port  and  bay  of  San  Francisco,  neoessary  to 
our  commercial  interests  on  the  Pacific,  associated  with  our 
possessions  there,  then  held  within  the  limits  of  Oregon  terri- 
tory, now  divided  into  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  which 
were  destitute  pf  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  though  tra- 
versed by  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries.  In  regard 
to  the  &rst,  if  war  actually  broke  out  between  Mexioo  and 
Texas,  it  was  evident  annexation  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States,  without  their  becoming  a  party  to  the  war,  and 
thus  voluntarily  to  interpose  their  power,  would  be  revolting 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  world,  and  probably  provoke  the 
armed  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  of  France,  on  the 
side  of  Mexico,  leading  to  a  general,  expensive,  terrible,  and 
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disafltrooB  oonfliot  between  tbe  imtioi».  As  regards  the  eeoond, 
it  WAS  desirable  the  United  States  shonld  satisfy  Texas  as  to  the 
line  of  the  Rio  Ghrande,  that  river  being  the  largest  and  longest 
emptying  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  and  consequently,  consti- 
tatmg  th^  best  defined  boandary  possible  to  seleot ;  but  it  was 
equally  hot  desirable,  in  view  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  oo- 
equality  of  the  seotions,  axid  the  equilibrium  of  the  Union,  to  ob- 
tain from  Mexico  beyond  the  line  of  the  Rio  G-rande,  anything 
more  than  a  line  branching  off  froin  the  head  waters  of  the 
Rio  G-rande,  and  extending  to  the  Pacific,  on,  or  above  the 
line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  so  as  to  take  in 
the  port  and  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Hostilities  imperillad 
everything,  but  with  peaceful  annexation,  negotiation  would, 
doubtless,  win  from  Mexico  everything  agreeable  to  Texas,  to 
oar  interests  on  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  application  of  the  Missouri  line  to  the  whole 
region  thus  acquired,  would  satisfy  the  country.  North  and 
South,  end  the  slavery  agitation^  and  terminate  mere  sectional 
controversy  forever.  Never  was  a  subject  more  minutely, 
broadly,  and  thoroughly  comprehended,  euid  never  were  meas- 
ures adopted,  more  nicely  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion,  than  was  this  subject,  and  the  measures  applied  by 
President  Tyler.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  determined 
to  overawe  Mexico  from  the  commission  of  any  overt  act,  mili- 
tating against  the  peace  of  Texas,  as  well  as  from  taking  pos- 
session of  the  territory  in  dispute,  lying  between  the  two 
rivers,  if  possible.  Among  other  things,  he  ordered  General 
Scott  to  post  a  division  of  the  army  along  the  Red  river,  q>- 
posite  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas ;  created  Zachary 
Taylor  a  brigadier-general,  having  carefully  examined  his 
anteoedents,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  these  forces — ^the 
same  with  whom  the  battles  of  Palo-Alto  and  Resaca-de-la- 
Palma  were  afterward  fought ;  and  then  obtaining  an  under- 
standing with  Texas,  instructed  General  Taylor  to  hold  position 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Red  river,  so  long  as  the  Mexican 
general  held  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  if  the 
Mexican  columns  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  or  should  Texas  be 
annexed,  to  move  down  upon  the  north  bank  of  tbe  Nueces, 
and  hold  the  line  of  that  river,  so  as  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  Texas,  thereby  suspending  actual  hostilities,  and  leaving 
room  to  the  government  at  Washington,  to  open  negotiations 
with  Mexico.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  that,  if  thi^ 
programme  of  proceeding,  laid  down  by  President  Tyler,  had 
been  strictly  adhered  to  by  his  successor— or  if  the  measure 
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of  annexatioa  had  been  aooomplished  under  the  treaty  he 
submitted  to  the  Senate— or  if  the  resolutions  of  annexation 
had  been  passed  in  time  for  him  to  have  controlled  the  coo* 
sequences — war  with  Mexico  would  have  been  averted,  and*  the 
question  of  boundary  adjusted  in  view  of  the  whole  policy 
indicated,  through  negotiation,  and  for  a  proper  consideration. 
As  it  was,  during  his  administration,  Mexico  resorted  to  no 
overt  act  of  hostility  toward  Texas,  nor  did  her  forces  attempt 
to  cross  the  Rio  Grande.  Bat  it  was  not  left  to  President 
Tyler  to  control  the  consequences  of  annexation.  The  treaty 
was  rejected,  and  the  resolutions  were  not  passed  until  within 
three  days  of  the  close  of  his  term  of  service ;  and  his  successor. 
President  Polk,  after  failing  io  recall  the  messenger  already 
dispatched  to  Texas,  bearing  to  that  government  the  fact  of 
annexation,  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned  ;  and, 
after  being  driven  from  his  stilted  claim  and  threat  in  reference 
to  the  northwest  boundary  ;  and  after  destroying  his  general 
popularity  through  his  favoritism  to  the  Bentonites,  losing, 
with  the  North,  all  chances  of  re-election  through  their  treachery 
who  were  never  true  to  any  save  themselves,  he  ordered  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  now  that  Texas  had  been  peacefally  annexed,  and 
was  to  be  considered  by  foreign  nations  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  cross  the  Nueces,  and  hold  position  in  that  very 
region  claimed  by  Mexico,  from  first  to  last,  on  strong  grounds 
of  right,  as  a  portion  of  her  sovereign  domain,  from  which  she 
had  never  parted,  and  forming  parts  and  parcels  of  several  of 
her  integral  states ;  and  thus,  inevitably,  if  any  national  re- 
spect and  courage  abided  with  Mexico,  to  bring  on  war  with- 
out the  pretrious  sanction  of  Congress^  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution,  through  the  policy  of  preferring  war  to  negotiation, 
of  desiring  a  powerful  alterative  to  popular  sentiment  run- 
ning counter  to  the  administration,  and  of  seeking  his  own 
redemption,  without  further  consideration,  through  brilliant 
campaigns  and  successful  battles  against  an  inferior  foe. 
Mexico  declared,  at  once,  that  her  soil  was  invaded,  and  the 
bloody  conflicts  of  Palo-Alto  and  Resaca-de-la-Palma  inune- 
diately  followed. 

The  conquest  of  Mexico  forms  a  magnificent  episode,  it  is 
true,  in  our  national  annals.  The  skill  and  humanity  with 
which  it  was  conducted  are  pleasing  for  the  historian  to  con- 
template. Its  influences  in  elevating  our  standard  abroad 
may  not  be  questioned  for  their  value.  From  the  first  battle 
to  the  last,  on  both  lines  of  operation,  it  demonstrated  the 
ready  aptitude  of  our  citizens  for  war.     It  was  borne  by  the 
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oomitry,  to  the  astDnisfament  of  despotio  establishments,  with* 
out  causing  a  ripple  to  the  eren  sarfaee  of  our  industrial  pur* 
suits.  It  lifted  G-eneral  Taylor  in  the  arms,  of  victory  to  the 
chair  of  the  chief  magistracy,  and  covered  General  Scott  with 
imperishable  laurels.  But  it  did  not  serve  to  restore  the  pop- 
ularity of  President  Polk,  nor  to  gratify  his  supreme  ambition 
for  an  eight  years'  term,  nor  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Democratic  party ;  and  it  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Qnada- 
lupe  Hidalgo,  through  which  was  obtained,  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  millions  of  doilats,  not  only  the  disputed  territory  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  but  also  the  whole  regi<m 
embraced  in  the  Mexican  departments  of  Upper  California  and 
New-Mexi6o — and  to  which  may  be  added  as  legitimate  fruit, 
the  Mescilla  Valley  purchase,  procured  afterward,  for  a  few 
millions  more,  by  President  Pieree— without  providing,  in  any 
manner,  as  might  have  been  readily  done,  against  the  re-open- 
ing  of  the  slavery  agitation  which  he  must  have  foreseen, 
though  indifferent  to  its  consequences ;  thus  not  only  break- 
ing over  the  boundary  line  contemplated  by  President  Tyler, 
and  breaking  down  the  co-equality  of  the  sections  and  the  equi- 
librium  of  the  Union  wrought  by  that  statesman  through  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  but  leaving  the  whole  to  be  finally  grasp- 
ed by  the  North,  under  Mexican  institutions  that  the  treaty 
alone  distinctly  recognized^  without  regard  to  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line,  he  himself  sanctioning  the  principle  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  attached  to  the  Oregon  bill. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  of  the  movement 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Union  stood  composed  of 
twenty-six  States,  equally  divided  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  that  the  admission  of  Florida  and  Iowa  increased 
this  number  to  twenty-eight,  still  equally  divided  between  the 
sections  and  balanced  in  the  Senate,  but  leaving  the  North 
with  a  considerable  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  will  be  also  remembered  that,  under  tho  applicaticai  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Line,  together  with  the  admission  of 
Florida,  and  the  removal  of  the  half-civilized  Indians  from  the 
States  wherein  they  had  been  resident,  into  the  country  west 
of  Arkansas,  all  the  territory  subject  to  negro*slave  institu- 
tions had  been  fully  exhausted,  but  leaving  an  immense  region 
still  to  be  formed  into  oion-slaveholding  States,  to  oountorbal- 
ance  which,  Texas  and  her  domain  hsui  become  necessary. 
Texas  being  now  admitted  as  a  slaveholding  Stat«,  Wiscon- 
sin was  hurried  in  as  a  non-slaveholding  State,  making 
thirty  States  in  all,  equally  divided  between  the  sections  and 
in  the  Senatci  a»rf  with  a  mar  gin  on  both  sides  for  further  in- 
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creaae.  Thus  stood  the  Union  ut  tha  time  of  the  Mexioaa  ao- 
quUitioQs,  whioh  caused  tha  initiation  of  that  series  of  meaa- 
ures  of  which  we  have  now  to  treat,  whose  successive  enact- 
ments,  beginning  with  the  '^  Wilmot  Proviso"  and  ending  with 
the  <'  English  Compromise,"  have  not  only  again  re-established 
the  controlling  predonimanoe  of  the  North,  while  leaving  the 
South  in  a  hopeless  minority,  destitute  of  further  means  of  ex- 
tension, but  have  desecrated  i^e  Constitution  and  imperilled 
its  maintenance  in  the  government.  Already,  the  admission 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Minnesota,  have  given  to  the  North  a 
majority  of  three  States  in  the  Union,  and  of  six  Senators  and 
sixty  Representatives  in  Congress,  soon  to  be  countlessly  en- 
larged tJirough  the  ceaseless  admission  of  other  States  of  simi- 
lar political  character,  with  whose  increasing  numbers  the 
limited  division  of  Texas  may  not  compete,  and  before  which 
fact  she  has  resolved  for  security  not  to  be  divided.  Already, 
the  non-slaveholding  power  have  grasped  the  Legislative  while 
commanding  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government 
Already,  has  that  power  reduced  the  Supreme  Judiciary  to  a 
mere  temporary  bulwark,  while  remaining  the  only  bulwark 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  South  alike,  against  the  clamoring 
rule  of  agrarian  majorities  and  turbulent  popular  masses. 
The  recital  of  impartial  truth  is  rarely  an  enviable  task,  but 
I  have  entered  upon  the  work  and  my  nerve  shall  not  tremble. 
Thb  "Wilmot  Proviso." — It  cannot  be  alleged  that  Presi- 
dent Polk  was  ignorant  of  the  danger  to  the  South,  the  Union, 
and  the  ConsUtntion,  arising  from  the  vast  territorial  aoqui- 
sitions  he  made  from  Mexico,  covered  by  Mexican  institutions 
and  local  laws,  without  properly-guarded  provisions  in  the 
treaty  of  Gruadfidupe  Hidalgo.  These  dangers  were  previous- 
ly and  repeatedly  thrust  in  bis  very  face.  In  anticipation  of 
those  acquisitions,  they  had  been  not  only  distinctly  foreshad- 
owed by  the  press  of  the  oountry,  but  David  Wilmot,  then  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  enrolled  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  though  now  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  Black  Re- 
publicanism, on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1846, 
made  the  introduction  of  a  money  bill  associated  witii  the  pur- 
poses of  tiie  war  in  Mexico,  the  occasion  for  bringing  forward,  as 
a  clause  to  that  bill,  the  celebrated  proviso  styled  aft^  him 
in  the  language  of  the  times.  This  proviso  was  drawn,  mu- 
taiii  mtUandiSf  from  the  sixth  section  of  the  ^^  Ordinance  of 
1787,^'  which,  in  1830,  had  been  used  so  effectively  for  the 
North  in  reference  to  the  '*  Louisiana  Purchase,"  though  since 
pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  m  both  respects  uncomti' 
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iniiotMl.  The  new  iarm  and  application  of  tbe  measure  height- 
^led  its  alarming  advent.  It  was  denuded  of  the  text  re- 
quiring the  renditi<»i  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  it  was  to  operate, 
not,  as  in  1787,  upon  a  region  lying  and  being  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  nor,  as  in  1820,  upon  a  region  lying  and  being  north 
of  the  lioe  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  leaving  to 
the  South  their  unrestricted  rights  and  institutions  south  of 
that  river  and  that  line.  It  had  no  limitation,  and  was 
made  to  embrace  <<  all  acquisitions  of  territory  to  be  obtained 
from  Mexico,^^  whether  north  or  whether  south  of  the  line  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  ;  and  in  this  form  it  passed  first  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  then  the  House,  by  a  sectional 
vote,. through  the  predominant  majority  of  the  North.  It  went 
to  the  Senate,  but  that  body  standing  equally  divided  section- 
ally,  and  desiring,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  direct  issue,  kept 
the  question  under  debate  until  the  last  moment  of  the  sessicn, 
and  then,  by  a  parliamentary  manceuvre,  waived  a  vote  upon  it 
through  an  adjournment  sine  die  ; — otherwise,  some  South- 
ern aspirant  for  the  presidency,  pandering  to  Northern  senti- 
ment for  Northern  support,  would  most  probably  have  voted 
for  it,  and  thus  have  passed  it  into  a  law.  But  the  movement 
was  not  suffered  to  rest  here.  On  the  reassembling  of  Con- 
gress, a  similar  money  bill  to  the  former  having  been  report- 
ed to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives) Mr.  Wilmot  i^in,  on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  1847, 
attached  his  {proviso  to  the  bill  in  a  still  more  dangerous  and 
obnoxious  form,  upon  which  a  positive  vote  by  yeas  and  nays 
was  demanded.  He  now  proposed  to  apply  tbe  provisions  of 
tbe  sixth  section  of  the  **  Ordinance  of  1787  "  to  "  all  territory 
on  the  Continent  of  America  that  should  be  acquired  by  tbe 
United  States^^^  whether  from  Mexico,  or  from  any  other 
source,  and  for  all  time  to  come ;  and  in  this  shape,  reckless 
of  right  and  of  justice,  of  law  and  of  equity  under  the  Consti^ 
tntion,  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen yeas  to  one  hundred  and  six  nays,  only  seventeen  repre- 
sentatives from  the  North  sustaining  the  Southern  minority. 
This  bill  also  went  to  the  Senate,  ai^  again  that  body  prefer- 
red to  waive  rather  theui  meet  the  open  sectional  issue  raised 
by  it.  They  made  haste,  before  taking  action  on  tbe  House 
bill,  to  pass  and  send  up  to  the  House  a  bill  of  like  import 
without  the  proviso,  which,  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1847, 
was  got  through  the  House  by  a  greatly  reduced  vo^,  the 
majority  vote  against  attaching  the  proviso  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Wihnot,  being  only  one  hundred  and  twoj  or  four  less  than  the 
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minority  vote  on  the  former  occasion,  showing  clearly  that  the 
preponderating  sectional  sentiment  of  the  North  in  favor  of  the 
measure  had  lost  none  of  its  strength,  hut  was  merely  partially 
suppressed  for  the  time  being  for  certain  reasons  of  policy. 

In  addition  to  these  authoritative  evidences  of  the  intention 
of  ih^  North,  without  scruple  as  to  the  legality  or  morality  of 
their  course,  and  without  regard  for  party  lines,  to  reopen  agi- 
tation on  the  subject  of  negro-slavery  in  respect  to  all  our  fu- 
ture acquisitions  of  territory,  and  to  force  upon  the  South  a  sec- 
tional issue  at  the  first  opportunity,  other  unmistakable  signs 
were  to  be  read  in  the  political  firmament,  no  less  portentous. 
Ex-President  Van  Buren,  together  with  the  Bentonites,  openly 
avowed  their  proclivities  in  the  direction  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Demo- 
cratie  party,  with  which  they  had  been  long  identified  as  lead- 
ers ;  nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  year  following,  they 
entirely  deserted  the  Democratic  standard  and  afrayed  them- 
selves throughout  the  North  under  the  blaok  banner  of  "  Free- 
Soilism:' 

However  obtuse  President  Polk  may  have  been  to  the  omi- 
nous nature  of  these  facts,  they  did  not  escape  the  eagle  glance 
of  John  C.  Calhoun.  That  eminent  statesman  and  Southern 
patriot,  whose  fate,  like  that  of  every  other  true  Southern 
Representative  contemporaneous  with  himself,  it  was  to  be 
unappreciated  by  the  South  during  life,  instead  of  being  at- 
tended by  that  ceaseless  regard  paid  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
to  their  faithful  "  Watcher "  in  the  heavens,  foreseeing  the 
departure  of  President  Polk  from  the  great  Texas  policy  that 
he,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Upshur,  had  been  so  instrumental 
in  perfecting  during  the  administration  of  President  Tyler,  and 
dreading  the  alarming  consequences  about  to  be  visited,  if  not 
upon  the  Union,  at  least  upon  the  South  in  the  Union,  once 
more  resumed  his  senatorial  robes.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  1847,  shortly  after  ^the  Thirtieth  Congress  assem- 
bled, showing  an  opposition  gain  of  seventy-one  members  in 
the  recent  elections,  he  moved  a  resolution  declaring  that, 
"  to  conquer  and  hold  Mexico,  either  as  a  province,  or  incorpo- 
rating it  into  the  Union,  is  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment^ in  conflict  with  its  character  and  genius,  and  in  the  end 
must  be  subversive  of  all  our  free  and  popular  institutions; 
and  that  no  line  of  policy  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
should  be  adopted  which  may  tend  to  consequences  so  disas* 
irons, ^^     In  the  House,  several  prominent  Southern  men  fol- 
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iowing  his  example  and  seeing  with  his  eyes,  took  gronnd 
against  '<  any  dismembermani  of  Mexico.^'*  But  nothing  suf- 
fioed  to  enlighten 'President  Polk,  or  to  turn  him  from  his  fa- 
tal course.  In  despite  of  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  (gangers 
threatening  the  disintegration  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  of 
all  the  direful  evils  foreseen  and  foretold  to  come  upon  the 
South  especially,  if  not  upon  the  entire  country,  with  the  van- 
ity that  marked  the  hero  who  fired  the  Ephesian  Dome,  he 
proceeded,  in  February  and  May,  1848,  to  form  and  conclude 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  through  which  he  made  to 
the  nation  a  gift,  like  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  malice  to 
Baron  Trenk,  only  to  engender  incalculable  trouble  and  inter- 
minable misery. 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  formed,  than  the  fires  of  sectional 
discord  were  lighted  throughout  the  land.  In  the  Congress  a 
debate  arose  on  the  adjustment  of  the  required  territory,  in 
conjunction  with  Oregon,  that  continued  with  unabated  fury, 
even  in  the  senate-chamber,  where  stern  gravity  and  calm 
dignity  customarily  presided,  until  the  middle  of  July,  and 
which  will  never  cease,  either  in  the  halls  of  legislation  or  on 
the  hustings,  until  the  obsequies  of  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment shall  be  solemnized.  Northern  gentleinen  contended  that 
the  South  had  no  right  to  take  slaves  within  the  limits  of  the 
Mexican  acquisitions,  as,  by  the  constitution  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  by  the  decree  of  Guerrero,  the  dictator,  slavery  did  not 
exist  in  those  territories  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition  by  the 
United  States.  They  moreover  contended  that  slavery  was 
excluded  from  Oregon  by  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  adjust- 
ment They,  therefore,  insisted  that  the  whole  should  be 
dedicated  to  "/ree"  labor.  On  the  other  side.  Southern 
gentlemen  contended  that,  by  the  inevitable  extension  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Mexican  acquisitions, 
slaveholders  had  the  right  to  carry  to  and  hold  their  slaves  in 
them ;  and  they  denied  the  binding  force  of  the  previously 
existing  Mexican  law,  but  expressed  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept and  abide  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  as  res 
adjudicata,  in  final  settlement  of  the  whole  difficulty.  Out 
of  this  condition  of  things  arose  the  effort  of  the  Clayton 
Compromise.  Its  distinguished  author  moved  that  the 
whole  question  to  be  embraced  in  a  bill  establishing  territorial 
governments  for  Oregon,  California,  and  New-Mexico,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  eight  members,  four  from  the  North 
and  four  from  the  South,  and  equally  divided  in  a  party  sense. 
Of  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  of  which  he  was  the 
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ohairman,  he  has  given  us,  in  a  speedb,  made  by  him  in  the 
Senate,  on  Maroh  the  first,  1854,  the  following  hidtory/to 
wit: 

**  As  loon  as  we  assembled,  a  proposition  was  made  by  a  member  fVom  the 
South  to  extend  the  Missouri  Compiromise  line  to  the  Pacific.  The  vote  apon 
it  stood  four  Southern  members  for  it,  and  four  Northern  m^wiberg  againat  it.  we 
renewed  the  proposition  in  every  proper  conceivable  form,  but  our  Northern  friends 
rejetted  it  as  often  as  it  was  proposed.  We  discussed  it,  we  entreated  them  to 
adopt  it.  We  did  not  pretend  that  it  was  a  constitutional  measure,  bnt  that  it 
had  been  held  by  many  as  a  compact  between  the  North  and  the  South,  tmd 
was  justified  as  a  measure  of  peace.  We  argued  to  show  the  juBtioe  of  extend- 
ing t!he  line  to  the  Pacific.  I  obtained  a  statement  from  the  Land  Office  show- 
ing that,  by  snch  an  extension  of  this  line,  the  North  would  have  the  excliuwe 
occupation  of  one  nUlUon  and  six  hundred  thoutand  square  miles  in  the  territariat 
outside  the  States y  and  the  South  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-tteo  thousand  square 
milcSf  in  which,  observe,  slavery  could  only  be  tolerated  in  case  the  people  residing- 
there  should  allow  it.  The  proposition  being  reieoted  by  the  North,  there  was, 
indeed,  as  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun,  has  described  it,  *  m. 
solemn  pause  in  the  committee.*  All  hope  of  amicable  settlement  for  the  moment 
vanished,  and  unnatural  contention  seemed  likely  to  prevail  among  us.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  rest  the  present  hope  of  settlement  on  the  Supreme  Court  as 
the  ark  of  our  safety.  We  came  into  the  Senate  with  three  fourths  of  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  it.  and  the  other  fourth  not  fixed  against  it.  An  appeal  was 
provided  in  the  bill  Trom  all  decisions  of  the  territoriS  judges  in  cases  of  writs 
of  habeas  corpus,  or  other  oases  where  the  issue  of  personal  freedom  should  he 
presented.  The  South  agreed  in  the  Senate,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  to 
submit  the  validity  of  their  claims  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  North  were  by 
no  means  so  unanimous.  There  was,  however,  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill 
embracing  this  principle.  Having  passed  the  Senate,  it  was  sent  to  the  House, 
where,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  1848,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  to  ninety-seven, /i»c  sixths  of  the  opposition  to  it  being  from 
IheNorth.*' 

After  the  failure  of  the  <<  Clayton  Con^promise,"  as  thus 
depicted  by  its  author,  it  still  remained  neoeeeary  to  provide  a 
territorial  government  for  Oregon.  A  bill  ori^^inating  in  the 
House  was  looked  to  for  that  purpose,  and  to  which  was  at- 
tached the  Wilmot  Proviso.  It  was  first  sanctioned  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  eighty-eight,  and  finally  passed 
on  the  second  day  of  August  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty«six  to  seventy -one,  only  one  member  from  the  South, 
Jllr.  Adams,  of*  Kentucky,  voting  with  the  North,  and  only 
one  member  from  the  North,  Mr.  Levin,  of  Pennsylvania,  voting 
with  the  South.  On  the  tenth  day  of  August,  the  bill,  with 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  thus  attached,  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate, 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  amended  by  a  provision  ex- 
tending the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific.  As  thus  amended, 
it  was  returned  to  the  House  for  their  concurrence,  but  the 
House  rejected  the  amendment  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  to  eighty-two,  only  four  members  of  the  North 
voting  with  the  minority  to  sustain  the  amendment.     With 
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the  amendment  of  Hr.  Douglas  stricken  out,  the  bill  was 
sent  baek  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  receded,  and  finally, 
passed  the  bill  into  a  law,  uritk  the  Wilmot  Proviso  attached^ 
and  without  the  Missouri  line  extensiofty  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
nine  to  twenty-five^  Messrs.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  Houston, 
of  Texas,  voting  with  the  North.  Had  those  two  Southern 
senators  voted  with  the  South  instead  of  the  North,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  vote  would  have  stood  in  the  Senate  twenty-seven  to 
twenty-seven^  and  that  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Atchison,  the 
President,  would  have  been  given  against  recession^  and  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  obtruded 
itself  cm  our  statute-book  in  desecration  of  the  Constitution. 
Bat  those  senators  preferred  selfish  aims  to  integrity,  and  sac- 
rifioed  patriotism  to  aspiring  desire.  Let  the  fortune  that  has 
attended  them  furnish  an  extenuation  for  their  conduct  by 
arresting  others  on  the  road  of  treacherous  ambition. 

President  Polk,  who,  in  his  intense  admiration  for  Colonel 
Benton,  had  sought,  during  the  Mexican  war,  to  constitute 
that  senator  the  lieutenant-general  of  our  armies,  and  thus  ta 
supersede  the  war-worn  and  victorious  Scott,  and  who,  it 
seems,  could  never  disassociate  himself  from  his  old  com- 
panions of  the  Van  Buren  regime,  now  approved  the  bill. 
With  the  sophistical  acumen  of  a  special  pleader,  he  set 
forth  his  approval  in  the  unusual  form  of  an  argumentative 
and  declaratory  message,  pretending,  under  these  circum- 
stances— after  the  North  had  clearly  shown  their  intention  to 
be,  in  the  future,  to  ignore  on  the  question  of  the  territories  all 
right  save  that  of  might ;  after  the  North  had  positively  re- 
fused to  suifer  their  avaricious  and  grasping  demands  to  be 
adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws ;  and  after  propositions  "  in  every  conceivable 
form^^  for  the  extension  of  'be  Missouri  line,  had  been,  time 
and  again,  rejected  by  the  North,  in  committee  and  out  of 
oommittee,  and  by  both  Houses — that  the  Missouri  line  was 
still  in  acknowledged  existence,  was  still  acceptable,  and 
would  be  still  adhered  to,  and,  consequently,  that  his  approval 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  as  attached  to  the  Oregon  bill,  with- 
out the  Missouri- tine  extension,  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  South  under  the  Constitution, 
and  his  oath  of  office  never  to  forfeit  that  trust.  The  South 
yielded  to  his  logic,  and  from  that  hour  their  moral  prestige 
sank  into  the  same^  grave  with  their  chivalry  and  their  power 
in  the  Union. 

The  "  CoMFROBfiSEs  of  1860." — ^Nothing  could  have  been 
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plainer  than  that  the  passage  and  approval  of  the  Oregon  bill 
withthe  Wil mot  Proviso  and  without  the  Missouri-line  exten- 
sion— the  more  especially  after  the  latter  had  been  rejected^* in 
every  conceivable  form,"  during  the  progress  of  the  question, 
and  considering  the  existence  and  application  of  the  local  Mex- 
ican laws  in  negation  of  slavery — placed  all  the  immense  terri- 
tories of  the  government  within  the  grasp  of  the  North,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  South.  Although  the  South  had  been  shorn 
of  their  rights  and  interests,  and  relatively  weakened  to  an  un- 
justifiable and  alarming  extent,  first  by  the  '^  Ordinance  of 
1787,"  and  afterward  by  the  measures  of  the  "  Missouri  Com- 
promise," they  were,  nevertheless,  not  fatally  wounded  in  their 
power  until  now.  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  maintenance  of 
their  status  in  the  Union,  Texas  had  as  well  never  have  been 
emnexed,  and  for  the  future  of  Texas  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter had  she  not  have  been  annexed.  The  political  superiority 
of  the  North  became,  at  once,  a  fixed  fact  which  was  readily 
perceived  by  the  presidential  aspirants,  and  it  became  ihe'ir 
study,  in  all  quarters,  to  conciliate  that  section  through  cun- 
ningly devised  schemes  of  constitutional  surrender.  The  first 
of  these  were  the  "  Compromises  of  1850." 

Mr.  Clay,  who,  in  1848,  had  failed  before  the  military  renown 
of  General  Taylor,  in  carrying  the  nomination  for  the  Presiden- 
cy on  behalf  of  the  opposition  to  the  Democracy,  and  thus  had 
lost,  as  in  1840,  when  General  Harrison  was  preferred  to  him, 
the  second  probable  chance  he  had  ever  had  for  an  election  to 
the  chief  magistracy,  and  with  it  his  last  remaining  chance, 
now  returned  to  the  Senate  with  the  ambition  of  continuing 
the  role  of  1819-20,  arid  playing  out  the  part  then  assumed  of 
the  Great  Pacificator,  He  soon  brought  forward  his  resolutions 
for  healing  "  the  five  bleeding'  wounds  of  the  country  y^  to  use  his 
own  language.  These  resolutions  provided  for  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  State  ;  for  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries 
of  Texas ;  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  traffic  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  for  terri- 
torial governments  covering  Utah  and  New-Mexico.  They 
were,  together  with  others  of  similar  import,  emanating  from 
Senator  Bell,  referred,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  1850,  to 
a  "  Committee  of  Thirteen^^^  composed  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Cass, 
Dickinson,  Bright,  Webster,  Phelps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason, 
Downs,  Mangum,  Bell,  and  Berrian.  Bnt  prior  to  this.  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  let  us  say  rather  his  Cabinet,  had  caused  a  State 
organization  to  be  proclaimed  in  California,  under  military  rule, 
against  all  precedent  of  the  government,  or  warrant  in  the 
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CoDStitotiop,  or  sanction  in  the  general  principles  of  a  free 
Republic ;  and,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  sent  in  a 
message  i1'XK)mn)^iding  her  admission  into  the  Union  i^ith  her 
senators  and  representatives  already  elected.  This  course  on 
the  part  General  Taylor's  administration  has  been  aptly  styled, 
by  tiie  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  in  his  recent  Treatise  on  the  Ter- 
ritoriesj  ^'  a  usurpation^^^  and  well  does  he  denounce  and  re- 
buke its  character  and  spirit  in  these  term^,  to  wit :  "  The 
war  ended,  in  a  time  of  peace,  but  in  full  war  panoply,  a  mil- 
itary commander,  from  his  camp,  proclaimed  a  territorial  goV' 
emment  !  a  legislature^  a  judiciary ^  and  himself  the  chief 
executive  !  That  was  not  all.  He  proclaimed  the  entire 
government  of  the  Territory  '  to  be  under  the  laws  of  Mexico,^ 
those  defunct  as  well  as  those  surviving.  Overleaping  all  the 
inapplicable  and  incongruous  features  of  the  derivative  law  of 
a  estate  whose  institutions  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  habits  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  genius  of  our  municipal  and  organic  laws,  he 
proclaimed  Mexican  territorial  organization.  Thus,  the  mil- 
itary arm  became  extended  over  civil  institutions  and,  in  fact, 
instituted  them.  He  next,  acting  under  executive  orders  from 
Washington,  without  an  act  of  Congress,  proclaimed  a  call  for 
a  convention  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government. 
He  prescribed  time,  places,  and  mode  of  holding  elections,  the 
elective  franchise  and  qualifications  of  voters,  and  of  members 
of  the  convention,  and  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
or  delegates  in  it.  He  usurped  all  the  prescription,  preroga- 
tive, and  authority  of  organic  laws,  to  constitute  the  highest 
order  of  being  that  man  can  create— a  Stale  !  Under  this 
proclamation,  inhabitants  and  non-inhabitants,  Californians 
and  Chilians,  citizens  of  the  old  States  and  the  new,  residents 
and  new-comers,  all  descriptions  of  persons  who  happened  to 
be  there  adventurously  or  adventitiously,  as  seekers  after  gold, 
or  pursuers  of  speculations  that  had  been  suddenly  stimulated 
into  active  and  vigorous  existence  through  the  gold  discoveries, 
were  allowed  not  only  to  vote  but  to  be  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. Thomas  Butler  King,  elected  and  claiming  his  seat  in 
Congress  from  Q-eorgia,  who  happened  to  be  there  as  a  messen- 
ger from  Washington,  was  permitted  to  vote  at  the  polls,  and 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  convention." 

A  constitution  of  government  thus  formed  by  persons  in- 
definable, and  not  amounting  in  dignity  to  a  people^  under 
JUexican  law  and  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  excludii^  negro-slavery,  or  the  property  rights  of  the  citi- 
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zens  of  one  half  the  States  then  in  being,  was  recommended  by 
President  Taylor  for  adoption  ;  and  ICr.  Clay,  from  the  **  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen,"  on  the  eighUi  day  of  May  following,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  its  acoeptanoe,  without  any  regard  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  whioh  had  been 
his  espeoial  bantling  in  1819-20,  and  which  he  had  seen  suo- 
oessfally  applied,  for  the  continued  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
North  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  respect  both  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Louisiana  and  to  that  of  Texas.     As  zealous  as  he  had 
always  been,  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Missouri  line,  now,  that 
its  application  might  have  operated  to  do  some  reciprocal  ser- 
vice to  the  South,  by  securing  to  the  South  a  share  of  territory, 
comparatively  small,  it  is  true,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
the  land  offioe,  adduced  by  Senator  Clayton,  instead  of  ooq- 
tinuing  to  rob  that  section,  as  it  had  always  done,  he  seemed 
to  be  equally  oblivious  of  the  faets,  and  indifferent  to  the  re- 
sults.    He  proposed  next  to  dismember  Texas,  and  to  take 
from  her  a  domain  already  fixed  as  slavebolding,  and  to  cover 
the  transfer  with  the  local  laws  of  New-Mexico.     In  the  third 
place,  he  proposed  territorial  governments  for  New-Mexico  thus 
enlarged,  and  for  Utah,  withoul  the  Witmot  Proviso,  but  also, 
without  the  Missouri-line  extension  ;  thus  leaving  them,  where 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  had  placed  them,  under  the 
operation  of  Mexican  laws.      In  the  fourth   place,  he  pro- 
pK)sed  to  deprive  slaveholders  of  their  constitutional,  funda- 
mental, and  local  right  to  exchange   their  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     And,  in  the  fifth  place,  he  proposed  to 
convert  the  solemn  and  sacred  provision  of  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  calling  for 
the  exercise,  in  any  stated  case,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, into  the  miserable  farce  of  a   Congressional  enact- 
ment to  that  effect,  dependent,  practically,  on  abolition  com- 
munities for  its  enforcement.    He  accompanied  these  monstrous 
subversions  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South  under  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  Union,  with  the  following  expressions 
of  abolition  sentiment  and  policy,  that  would  have  honored 
the  consistent  devotion  of  William  H.  Seward  to  the  ideas  and 
positions  advanced,  to  wit :  "  But  if,  unhappily,  we  should  be 
involved  in  war— in  a  civil  war  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Confederacy,  in  which  the  efforts  upon  the  one  side  should  be 
to   restrain  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  new  territories, 
and  upon  the  other  side,  to  force  its  introduction  there— what 
a  spectacle  should  we  present  to  the  astonishment  of  mankind, 
not  in  an  effort  to  propagate  rights,  but,  I  must  say,  though  I 
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trast  it  will  be  understood  to  be  said  with  no  design  to  exoite 
feeling — in  a  war  to  propagate  wrongs  in  the  territories 
thus  acquired  from  Mexico,  It  would  be  a  war  in  which  we 
should  have  no  sympathies — no  good  wishes ;  in  which  all 
mankind  would  be  against  us  ;  for,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  time,  we  have  constantly 
reproached  our  British  ancestors  for  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  this  country.  And,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  defences  which  can  be  made,  to  preserve 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  country,  that  it  was  forced 
upon  us  against  the  wishes  of  our  ancestors — of  our  American 
colonial  ancestors,  and  by  the  cupidity  of  our  British  com- 
mercial ancestors." 

President  Taylor  had  been  nurtured  in  the  camp.  Neither 
laws  nor  letters  had  been  his  study.  If,  in  his  ignorance  of 
civil  usages,  he  resorted  to  the  military  mode  of  determining 
a  State,  and  solved  the  California  question  with  the  sword, 
though  he  cannot  be  justified,  yet  some  excuse  may  be  formed 
for  him,  in  the  defects  of  his  education  and  honesty  of  his 
intentions  But,  unless  we  refer  to  the  extreme  poverty  of 
Mr.  Clay's  early  training,  and  the  humble  associations  to  which 
he  was  then  subjected,  we  may  not  extenuate  his  offences 
against  the  civil  tribunal  and  the  Constitution,  in  his  approval 
of  the  admission  of  California,  and  in  the  other  measures  he 
presented  and  advocated  as  Chairman  of  the  **  Committee  of 
Thirteen."  He  had  passed  more  than  forty  years  of  his  life 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  not  in  the  camp.  The  pen, 
had  been  his  familiar  instrument,  and  not  the  sword.  He  was 
well  versed  in  all  our  civil  usages.  History  is  not  at  liberty 
to  justify  him  for  seeking  the  crown  of  peace,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  fundamental  law,  no  more  than  she  can  justify  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  for  enforcing  tranquillity  with  guantleted  hand ; 
but,  while  casting  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  latter,  be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  these  demand,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  that  she  shall  engrave  her  censure  upon 
his  escutcheon  with  a  stylus  of  steel.  Peace  may  be  help- 
lessly submitted  to,  perhaps,  but  never  entreated  on  dishonor- 
able terms. 

In  striking  contrast  with  Mr.  Clay  we  behold  Mr.  Calhoun, 
at  this  period.  It  is  well  to  ponder  over  the  picture,  .mourn- 
fully illustrating,  as  it  does,  the  melancholy  fact  associated 
with  human  life,  in  all  its  relations  and  in  every  department, 
that  the  sinoerest  and  truest  are  usually  the  least  trusted,  and 
often  the  greatest  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  their  fellows,  com- 
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polling  every  one,  in  his  sphere,  to  the  choice  of  hypocrisy  or 
the  cross.  Expiring  beneath  the  blows  aimed  and  struck  at 
the  vitals  of  his  native  land,  and  which,  in  endeavoring  to 
ward,  had  pierced  his  breast  while  reaching  the  heart  of  the 
South,  the  patriot  and  statesman  from  South  Carolina,  prostrate 
on  the  couch  of  death,  called  to  be  conveyed  to  the  senate- 
chamber,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  there  to  utter,  through  the 
voice  of  another,  too  feeble  for  the  task  himself,  the  oracular 
protest  his  hand  had  drawn,  at  intervals  of  ease,  against  the 
shameful  sacrifice  already  in  the  act  of  irrevocable  commis- 
sion. With  a  frame  exhausted  through  incessant  vigils,  his 
spirit  had  been  held  to  its  frail  tenement  until  now  by  the 
vain  yet  supporting  hope  that  the  South  would  arouse  to  the 
dangers  that  environed  them  in  the  Union  through  the  con- 
tinued aggressions  and  daring  designs  of  the  North.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Oregon  bill,  he  had,  early  in  1849,  sounded  the 
alarm  at  the  immediate  and  imminent  peril  arising  out  of  the 
Mexican  acquisitions,  and  against  which  he  had  warned  the 
country  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  His  cele- 
brated manifesto,  instinct  with  prophecy,  and  filled,  as  it  was, 
with  incontrovertible  facts,  and  all  the  fervor  of  patriotism, 
and  signed  by  forty-two  of  the  most  prominent  Southern  sen- 
ators and  representatives,  called  forth  responses  for  a  time 
that  animated  with  firmer  strength  his  fluttering  arteries. 
But  when  he  now  beheld  the  sons  of  the  South  recusant  to 
their  fealty,  and  he,  the  Kentuckian,  so  long  the  foremost 
of  them  all,  with  the  dagger  of  the  matricide  in  his  grasp, 
and  his  voice  attuned  to  the  ears  of  approaching  tyranny,  the 
great  heart  of  the  Carolinian  burst  under  the  expiring  cry  of 
liberty,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  slain  by  the  assassin's  hand. 

In  September,  1850,  the  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay 
were,  one  by  one,  adopted  ;  and  the  territories  stood  in  the 
one  direction  under  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  and  in  the  other 
direction  under  '*  Mexican  laws,"  leaving  the  South  entirely 
despoiled,  but  embracing  a  realm  for  the  North  as  large  as  the 
thirty-one  States  in  the  Union.  The  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
House,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  North,  and  the  government 
became  forthwith  the  automatic  puppet  of  presidential  aspi- 
rants. The  obsequies  of  Calhoun,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March, 
were  the  exequies  of  patriotism,  and  the  two  lie  inurned  together 
in  our  history. 

In  our  next  we  shall  review  the  remainder  of  the  subject, 
embracing  the  Kansas  issues. 

Python. 
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1.  Amrnal  Report  of  th*  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 

Baton  Roage,  1859.     / 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  ofBublic  Education,    Baton  Bouge,  1859 

3.  Les  hois  concemant  les  Ecoles  Publiquedans  VEtat  de  la  LouisiarUf  1849. 

4.  Agricultural  Productions  of   Louisiana,  '  By  Edward    J.    Foretale,   New- 

Orleana,  1845. 

5.  Address  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Raising  the  Endowment  of  the  University 

of  the  South,    New-Orleans,  1859. 

It  is  much  easier  to  acquire  knowledge  from  things  cogni- 
zable to  the  senses  than  from  books.  American  civilization  is 
founded  upon  the  laws  of  Nature  and  upon  moral  virtue 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  says  Washington,  its  founder. 
The  laws  of  Nature  are  discovered  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience, and  a  practical  direction  is  given  to  them  by  that  species 
of  knowledge,  which  is  derived  from  handling  the  objects  of 
sense  and  working  upon  the  materials  the  earth  produces. 
Moral  virtue  puts  a  bridle  on  the  evil  passions  of  the  heart, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  infuses  into  it  an  invincible  courage  in 
demanding  what  is  right.  A  knowledge  of  Nature  enables  its 
possessor  to  bridle  the  natural  forces  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and 
water — ^to  hold  the  reins  and  drive  ahead.  With  its  railroads 
and  telegraphs  American  civilization  is  waging  war  with  time 
and  space,  and,  by  its, moral  power  and  Christian  example, 
with  sin  and  evil.  With  its  labor-saving  machinery,  its  thirty 
millions  do  more  work  for  God  and  man  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  such  people  as  inhabit  Asia,  Africa,  Central,  and 
South  America,  and  Mexico.  Its  thirty  millions  are  equal  to 
any  hundred  millions  of  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe.  It 
is  far  ahead  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  because 
its  people  are  in  the  possession  of  all  the  blessings  and  comforts 
that  Heaven,  through  Nature's  laws,  accord  to  earth's  inhabi- 
tants, while  three  fourths  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  Europe  are  writhing  in  an  artificially  created  purgatory — 
deprived  of  all  the  good  things  of  earth.  Whoever  would 
catch  up  with  the  annals  of  American  progress,  fall  into  line 
with  American  policy,  and  get  within  the  influence  of  the 
guiding  spirit  of  American  policy,  must  not  depend  upon 
libraries  for  information,  or  he  will  be  left  far  behind  the  age  in 
which  he  lives ;  must  look  to  the  statistics  of  the  churches,  to 
the  reports  of  legislatiye  and  commercial  bodies,  and  to  the 
monthly  reviews  recoraing  the  principal  transactions  of  the 
busy  world  around  him.     If  he  wants  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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exploits  of  mankind  under  European  civilization,  in,  cutting  one 
another's  throats,  sacking  cities,  destroying  commerce,  and 
laying  waste  the  smiling  fields  of  agriculture,  the  daily 
press  will  give  the  required  information  ;  but  he  cannot  rely 
upon  it  for  those  statistical  details  and  stubborn  facts  which  teU 
what  the  Caucasian  in  America,  aided  by  his  black  man, 
Friday,  is  doing  for  Christianity,  for  liberty,  for  civilization, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  details  are 
regarded  as  too  dry  and  uninteresting,  and  others  too  long  for 
admission  in  the  daily  press.  Much  is  written  and  said  about 
the  benefits  of  education.  The  rudiments  are  alike  important 
in  both  kinds  of  civilization,  American  and  European.  But 
after  acquiring  the  rudimentary  knowledge,  the  paths  of  educa- 
tion in  the  two  hemispheres  diverge  from  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  farther  the  American  travels  in  the  labyrinths  of 
that  system  of  education,  so  fashionable  in  Europe,  purposely 
designed  to  bury  active  minds  in  the  rubbish  of  past  ages,  or 
tangle  them  in  metaphysical  ab^ractions  and  hide  from  th^m 
the  beauty  of  truth  and  the  matter-of-fiict  world  around  them, 
the  less  he  is  qualified  to  appreciate  the  blessings  and  bensfits 
of  republican  institution^,  and  the  more  apt  he  is  to  be  found 
in  opposition  to  American  policy.  By  hard  studies  on  subjects 
of  no  practical  importance,  physical  or  moral,  the  European 
system  of  education  drives  independence  out  of  the  mind,  and 
virtue  out  of  the  heart,  as  a  pre- requisite  qualification  for  obedi- 
ence to  governments  resting  upon  dipfomacy,  falsehood,  artifi- 
cial and  unnatural  distinctions  among  men.  But  in  the  United 
States,  the  various  State  governments  being  founded  on  moral 
truths  and  Nature's  laws,  and  not  on'  the  opinions  of  a  privileg- 
ed order,  our  system  of  education  should  be  in  harmony  with 
our  system  of  government ;  our  youths  should  be  taught  to  love 
virtue  for  virtue's  sake ;  to  study  Nature,  bow  to  her  truths,  and 
to  give  all  the  homage  that  crowned  heads  receive  in -Europe, 
to  Nature  and  to  truth.  Our  government  sets  up  no  religious 
creed  or  standard  of  morals,  but  leaves  every  one  perfectly  free 
in  religion  and  morals  to  be  governed  by  the  Bible  as  he  under- 
stands ity  provided  he  does  not  trespass  upon  'the  rights  of 
others.  The  principal  books  in  our  libraries  give  little  or  no 
aid  in  qualifying  our  youth  for  public  office  or  to  direct  the 
legislation  or  policy  of  a  government  resting  upon  natural  laws. 
The  practical  operation  of  our  system  is  scarcely  anywhere 
else  recorded  than  in  church  history,  gospel  triumph,  legisla- 
tive reports,  reviews,  and  pamphlets.  *There  the  facts  may  be 
found,  b^t  they  are  isolated  and  disconnected,  teaching  nothing ; 
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bat  could  be  made  a  most  potent  means,  not  only  of  instrno- 
tion  in  the  practical  operation  of  oar  system  of  government, 
bat  of  developing  the  haman  faculties,  if  introduced  into  our 
schools.  They  are  full  of  objects  for  comparison.  By  com- 
parison the  mind  is  taught  the  difference  between  things ;  com- 
parisons are  at  the  bottom  of  all  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge. "  They  are  suggestive,"  says  Prof.  Agassiz,  "  of  fur- 
ther comparisons.  When  the  objects  of  Nature  are  the  subjects 
of  comparison  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  to  make  new  inquiries, 
is  filled  with  delight  at  every  step  of  progress  it  makes  in 
Nature's  ever  young  and  blooming  fields,  and  study  becomes  a 
pleasure.  No  American  knows  what  a  good  country  he  has 
got  until  he  visits  Europe  and  draws  comparisons  between  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  there  and  those  at  home. 
Even  in  London  about  half  the  people  have  neither  church- 
room  nor  school-room." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  abounds  with  objects  which  have  only 
to'  be  compared  in  their  various  relations  to  one  another  to 
give  the  .mind  a  clear  perception  of  the  operation  and  practical 
working  of  some  of  the  most  important  natural  laws  and  moral 
truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  American  civilization  and  progress. 
Without  comparisons  they  are  like  hieroglyphical  characters 
telling  nothing.  Comparisons  will  decipher  them  and  make 
them  speak  a  language  full  of  instruction  which  every  one  can 
understand. 

The  more  thorough  the  education  in  European  colleges,  or 
in  American  schools  on  a  similar  model,  the  more  there  will 
be  to  unlearn  before  American  institutions  can  be  understood 
or  their  value  appreciated,  and  the  less  will  the  American  citi- 
zen be  qualified  to  vote  understandingly  at  the  polls.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  system  of  education  which  directs  the  pol- 
icy of  governments  founded  upon  artificial  distinctions,  is  from 
necessity  inimical  to  a  government  founded  upon  natural  dis- 
tinctions and  moral  truth.  Education  on  the  British  model 
has  set  the  North  against  the  South,  and  has  waylaid  every 
step  of  American  progress,  from  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  to 
the  last  foot  of  land  acquired  from  Mexico  or  the  Indians,  and  it 
now  starts  across  the  path  of  the  all-conquering  march  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  into  Cuba,  Central  America,  and  Mexico.  The 
vicious  syst  m  of  education  founded  upon  the  European  model 
has  almost  reconquered  Massachusetts  and  several  other  North. 
em  States,  converting  them,  in  many  essential  particulars,  into 
British  provinces.     The  people  of  the  North  are  virtuous  and 
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democratio  at  heart ;  but  they  have  been  turned  against  their 
own  country  and  the  sentiments  which  experience  teaches  to  be 
truths,  the  obvious  benefits  of  negro-slavery,  for  instance,  by  an 
education  essentially  monarchical.  To  sustain  itself,  Ameri- 
can policy  should  have  its  own  schools,  to  guide  and  direct  it. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  guided  and  directed  almost  entirely  by 
the  light  and  knowledge  derived  from  the  great  school  of 
experience  in  which  the  democratic  masses  are  taugh  with- 
out the  aid  of  other  books  than  the  Bible  and  hymn  books. 
In  that  school  they  learned  that  the  negro  was  not  a  white 
man  with  a  black  skin,  but  a  diflferent  being,  intended  by  na- 
ture to  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  society;  that  school  made 
known  that  the  only  place  which  nature  had  qualified  him  to 
fill  was  the  place  of  a  servant.  That  place  was  accordingly  as- 
signed  him  in  the  new  order  of  civilization  called  American  civil- 
ization, founded  upon  moral  virtue  and  natural  distinctions,  and 
not  upon  artifice  and  fraud  ;  upon  nature's  laws,  and  God's 
truths,  and  not  upon  the  fallacies  of  human  reason,  as  that  of 
Europe.  They  had  not  even  the  assistance  of  book  education 
tx)  tell  them  that  the  white  man  bore  the  name  of  Japheth  in 
the  Bible,  and  the  negro  that  of  Canaan  ;  and  that  the  negro's 
servile  nature  was  expressed  in  his  Hebrew  name.  American 
theologians  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  could  not  inform  the  American  reader  that  both  the  He- 
brew Bible  and  its  Grreek  translation  called  the  Septuagint, 
plainly,  and  in  direct  terms,  recognize  two  classes  or 
races  of  mankind,  one  having  a  black  skin,  and  the  other  be- 
ing fair  or  white;  and  that,  besides  these  two  races,  it  recognizes 
a  third  race  under  the  term  Shem,  a  name  which  has  no  refer- 
ence to  color  ;  but  as  the  other  two  were  plainly  designated  as 
whiles  and  blacks^  the  inference  is,  that  the  third  class  was 
red  or  yellow,  or  of  an  intermediate  color,  [n  the  Septuagint 
(the  Bible  which  our  Saviour  quotes),  iEthiop  is  the  term 
used  to  designate  the  sons  of  Ham,  a  term  synonymous  with 
the  Latin  word  niger^  from  which  the  Spanish  word  negro  is 
derived.  The  Bible  tells  in  unmistakable  terms  that  Ja- 
pheth, or  the  white  race,  was  to  be  enlarged.  The  discovery  of 
the  western  hemisphere  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  white  race,  pent  up  for  thousands  of  years  in  a 
little  corner  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  new  hemisphere 
was  found  to  be  inhabited  by  nomads  of  the  race  of  Shem, 
neither  white  nor  blaek.  The  historical  fact  is,  that  the  white 
race  is  every  year  enlarging  itself  by  dispossessing  the  nomadio 
sons  of  Shem,  found  on  the  American  continent,  of  their  tents. 
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and  dwelling  in  them ;  and  ttiat  the  black  race  are  its  serTants, 
Thus  literally,  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy,  ^^  Japheth 
will  be  enlarged^  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem^  and 
Canaan  (the  negro)  shall  be  his  servant.^^  The  prophecy  is 
not  fulfilled,  hut  only  in  process  of  fulfilment.  It  clearly 
points  to  a  new  order  of  civilization,  in  a  wider  word  for 
enlargement  than  the  old,  in  which  the  black  race  was 
to  serve  the  hite.  The  will  of  God  that  such  a  new 
Older  of  civilization  should  be  established,  in  which 
the  negro  and  white  man  should  mutually  aid  each 
other,  and  supply  each  other's  deficiency,  is  not  only  revealed 
in  Hebrew  words,  written  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  revealed 
also  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  revealed  by  Ethiopia  nowhere 
else  but  in  our  slaveholding  States,  stretching  forth  her  arms 
to  God.  American  civilization,  founded  upon  revealed  truth 
and  nature's  laws,  puts  the  negro  in  his  natural  position,  that 
of  subordination  to  the  white  roan. 

The  observation  and  experience  of  those  who  founded  a  gov- 
ernment resting  on  the  basis  of  moral  truth  and  natural,  in- 
stead  of  artificial  distinctions,  revealed  to  them  the  necessity 
of  consigning  to  the  negro  an  inferior  position,  in  order  to  carry 
out  that  democratic  principle  which  demands  a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place.  What  are  called  the  free 
States  have  provided  no  place  for  the  poor  negro.  He  is  an 
outcast  and  a  wanderer,  hurtful  instead  of  helpful  to  society. 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  in  catching  at  the  shadow, 
k)6t  the  substance  of  republicanism.  Republican  government 
has  utterly  failed  with  them,  because  they  fell  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  all  men  of  all  races  are  naturally  equal  to  6ne 
another.  The  white  race,  in  those  countries,  acting  upon  that 
error,  emancipated  the  inferior  negro  race,  and  amalgamated 
with  that  and  with  the  Indian  race.  This  disregard  of  the  dis- 
tinctiona  made  by  nature,  between  the  white,  black,  and  Indian 
races,  was  fatal  to  American  civilization  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Jeflferson  never  meant  to  say  that  negroes  were  equal  to 
whit£  men  ;  but  that  white  men,  whether  born  in  England  or 
America,  were  equal  to  one  another.  Our  fathers  contended  for 
their  own  equality  among  Englishmen,  which  not  being  granted 
to  them,  they  declared  their  independence.  But  scarcely  had 
their  swords  won  that  independence,  when  the  governing 
classes  of  Great  Britain  began  to  teach  the  rising  generation, 
through  the  medium  of  books,  schools,  and  colleges,  that  the 
democratic  doctrine,  which  declared  all  white  men  equal  to 
one  wither,   included  negroes.      Thus  making  the  learned 
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world  believe  that  democracy  and  negro  slavery  are  incompat- 
ible— that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  democracy,  or  a  gov- 
ernment where  the  jpeople  ruled,  so  long  as  black  people  are 
held  in  slavery.  The  schools  not  only  taught  the  doctrine  that 
negro-slavery  is  anti-republican,  but  that  it  is  a  moral,  social, 
and  political  evil,  and  soon  it  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit 
as  sin  against  God ! 

Under  the  influence  of  such  an  education,  imported  from 
Europe,  the  American  people,  even  in  the  South,  began  to  re- 
gard negro  slavery  as  an  evil — ^not  from  anything  they  saw, 
but  from  what  they  had  been  taught.  Thence  all  manner 
of  experiments  were  made  with  the  negro  to  make  his  con- 
dition better  out  of  slavery  than  in  it.  All  of  which  proving 
a  failure,  the  South  took  issue  with  Old  and  New  England 
on  the  question  of  negro  slavery  being  an  evil,  social,  political, 
or  moral,  and  called  for  the  proof.  No  proof  could  be  given 
except  that  drawn  from  England,  from  hearsay  evidence, 
and  from  the  theoretical  teaching  of  that  system  of  education 
designed  to  sustain  European  despotisms,  and  to  destroy 
American  republicanism.  This  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
South  t-o  the  necessity  of  establishing  schools  and  colleges  of 
its  own  to  uphold  American  civilization.  The  address  of  ♦he 
commissioners  for  the  raising  of  the  endowment  of  the  univer- 
sity of  the  South  commends  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  as  a  sectional  or  Southern  university,  but  as 
an  American  university,  to  be  the  house  and  home  of  the  spir- 
it of  American  civilization — a  dwelling  place  not  lighted  with 
foxfire  tapers  or  artificial  lights  to  disguise  nature,  as  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  Europe  are,  but  with  the  light  inhe- 
rent in  nature's  truths  and  in  the  revealed  word  of  God, 
honestly  translated  and  interpreted.  Some  schools  to  aid 
American  civilization  have  already  been  established,  but  there 
is  a  sad  outcry  for  the  proper  kind  of  school-books;  those  of 
Old  and  New  England  being  rotten  to  the  core  with  abolition- 
ism and  with  that  false  democracy  which  would  make  the 
rising  generation  believe  that  the  heroes  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution fought  for  ruining  the  negro  by  giving  him  liberty, 
fought  to  annul  God's  decrees,  which  made  him  a  servant  ojf 
servants,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  principle  asserting  their 
own  equality  with  the  lords  of  England  and  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  Fortunately  the  work  before  us,  the  Report 
of  the  Auditor  of  the  Public  Accounts  of  Louisiana^  will 
answer  very  well  to  supply  the  want  of  a  proper  kind  of  school- 
book  to  indoctrinate  beginners  in  the  mysteries  of  the  political 
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institutions  of  their  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cipline and  expand  their  minds.  It  is  only  one  of  the  numerous 
books  of  its  class,  which  might  be  advantageously  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  schools  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  statistics 
of  the  United  States  Census,  and  De  Bow's  Industrial  Re- 
sources, and  the  Minutes  of  the  Progress  of  the  American 
Churches,  would  prove  a  very  good  beginning  of  a  high  school 
and  college  library.  Comparison  being  the  basis  of  all  useful 
and  practical  knowledge,  in  the  works  just  referred  to,  and  in 
the  auditor's  report  and  others  of  its  class,  will  be  found  ample 
materials  for  comparison.  Comparison  will  infuse  a  soul  into 
the  dry  bones  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  our  religious  and  polit- 
ical institutions,  and  make  them  declare  the  hidden  truths  of 
nature  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  American  republicanism, 
Christianity,  prosperity,  and  progress.  The  task  of  comparing 
will  be  highly  instructive  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time  agreeable  and  interesting.  As  an  example  here  is 
the  way  a  beginning  is  recommended,  for  a  comparison  in 
secular  affairs : 

Lesson  No.  1. — Let  Lesson  No.  1  consist  in  comparing  the 
counties  (or  parishes  as  they  are  called  in  Louisiana)  having 
the  largest  white  population  and  the  fewest  negroes  with  those 
ooanties  having  the  heaviest  negro  population  and  the  fewest 
white  people. 

There  are  five  parishes  or  counties  found  in  the  report  of 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  in  which  the  white  population 
exceeds  the  negro  slaves  nearly  three  to  one.  Let  these  parishes 
be  compared  with  five  others  in  which  the  slave  population 
exceeds  the  white  nearly  seven  to  one. 

Table  1  represents  the  first  class  of  parishes,  and  table  2 
the  second. — Thus : 

TABLE    .. 


Total  acres  of 
land  owned. 

Calcasieu 86,486 

Whitea 

2,867.... 

3,998 

8,585.... 

8,260... 

4,814 

Slayei. 
.    ..     947. 

?ree  Negroea 
280 

Livingston 60,885 

Sabine 8M46»..    .. 

1,297 

7 

1,409.. 

VermiUion  ....78,664 

Winn 48,406 

1,878.. 

1,007.. 

19 

88 

298,877 
Total  white  and  slaves 

17,624 

6.088 
17,624 

23,662 

848 

348 

AmrTefirate  Doonlation 

28.905 

•  Report  of  1857  for  the  land  in  thU  parish. 
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rABI.K  U 

Total  aerea  of                                               Population  > 
Und  owned.                        Whites.                          SUros.       Free  Negro®*' 

Carroll 246,582  2,409 9,529....  — 

Concordia. . .  .318,895 1,884 11,908 11 

MadUo 304,494 1,298 9,868 — 

Tensas 823,797 1,255 13,286  ....  328 

W.  Feliciana.  230,966 1,985 10,450 68 


1,224^34  8,826  66.086  407 

8,326 


Total  whites  and  slaves 68,861 

407 


-^gg'^^gttte  population 68,768 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  white  population  of 
the  parishes  in  table  1  exceeds  the  slave  nearly  three  to  on© — 
while,  in  the  parishes  in  table  2,  the  slaves  exceed  the  whites 
nearly  seven  to  one. 

If  the  land  were  divided  equally  among  the  aggr^ate  popu- 
lation, each  inhabitant  of  the  parishes  in  table  1  would  have 
12  acres,  and  each  inhabitant  of  the  parishes  in  table  2  would 
have  22  acres.  Here  Lesson  1  ends  by  proving  that  there  is  not 
as  great  a  demand  for  land,  by  nearly  one  half,  where  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  three  white  men  and  one  negro  slave,  as  where 
it  consists  of  one  white  man  and  seven  negroes.  By  referring 
to  a  map  of  Louisiana  it  will  be  seen  that  the  territorial  extent 
of  the  parishes  in  table  1  is  much  greater  than  those  in  table 
2.  Hence  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  territory,  that  a  population 
consisting  of  three  whites  to  one  negro,  owns  less  land  by 
nearly  one  half  than  a  population  consisting  of  seven  negroes 
to  one  white  man. 

Lesson  No.  2. — Lesson  No.  2  requires  the  value  of  the 
land  per  acres,  in  tables  1  and  2,  to  be  ascertained  and  com- 
pared with  a  view  of  solving  the  important  problem  :  "  Which 
gives  the  most  value  to  landj  a  dense  white  population  with  a 
few  negroes,  or  a  dense  slave  population  with  a  few  white 
people  .^" 

By  referring  to  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  accounts  of 
Louisiana,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  assessed  value  of  the  lands 
of  the  parishes  in  table  1  amounts  to  $1,642,073,  or  $5  49 
per  acre ;  while  that  of  table  2  amounts  to  $23,446,654,  or 
$16  46  per  acre.  A  population  consisting  of  seven  negro 
slaves  to  one  white  man,  makes  land  three  times  as  valuable 
as  a  population  of  three  white  men  to  one  negro.  The  com- 
«parison  drawn  in  this  lesson,  puts  a  soul  in  the  dry  bones  of 
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the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  the  report  of  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  makes  them  tell  what  it  is,  which  gives 
value  to  Southern  land. 

Lesson  No.  3. — Let  this  lesson  be  devoted  to  drawing 
comparisons  to  ascertain  :  "  Which  pays  the  most  taooes  to  the 
Statey  five  parishes  containing  17,524  whites  with  a  few  ne^ 
groes^  or  five  parishes  containing  less  than  half  the  whites 
(8,326)  laith  a  great  many  negroes  .^"  By  referring  to  the 
report  of  the  auditor  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  17,524  whites 
of  the  five  parishes  in  table  1  pay  the  State  only  $25,487  93, 
or  less  than  $1  50  each,  while  ihe  8,326  whites  in  the  five 
parishes  in  table  2  pay  the  State  $169,900  per  annum,  or 
upward  of  $20  each.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
parishes  in  table  1  pay  only  $1  06  each,  while  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  parishes  in  table  2  pay  $2  66  each.  Every 
three  whites  and  twenty  negroes  pay  the  State  $61  18.  By 
making  a  calculation  it  will  appear  that  it  will  require  forty- 
three  whites  and  fifteen  negroes  of  the  parishes  in  table  1,  to 
pay  the  State  as  much  as  three  whites  and  twenty  negroes 
pay  in  the  parishes  in  table  2. 

Corollary. — rThree  white  men  with  twenty  negroes,  finan- 
cially considered,  are  worth  as  much  to  the  State  as  forty- 
three  white  men  with  fifteen  negroes. 

This  strange  truth  meets  a  steady  explanation  in  the  fact 
found  in  Lesson  No.  2,  that  in  those  parishes  where  every 
three  white  inhabitants  own  twenty  negroes,  the  land  is  more 
than  three  times  as  valuable  as  in  the  parishes,  where  every 
forty-three  of  the  white  population  possess  only  fifteen 
negroes. 

Lesson  No.  4. — In  the  last  lesson  the  truth  was  brought 
out  that  forty-three  white  men  and  fifteen  negroes  are  worth 
no  more  to  the  state,  financially  considered,  than  three  white 
men  and  twenty  negroes.  Let  this  lesson  examine  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Whether  forty-three  white  men  in  command  of  fifteen 
negroes  are  worth  as  much  to  the  State,  agricultwrally  and 
commercially  considered,  as  three  white  men  in  command  of 
twenty  negroes  .^"  This  is  a  bold  question  and  requires  some 
calculations.  In  making  the  calculations  to  base  the  com- 
parisons upon,  sugar  will  be  estimated  at  $60  per  hogshead  ; 
molasses  at  $7  per  barrel ;  corn  at  $1  per  bushel,  and 
cotton  at  $40  dollars  per  bale.  At  these  rates  ihe 
value  of  the  agricultural  productions  in  the  five  parishes^ 
where  the  white  population  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
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the  negro,  amounts  to  $446,550,  in  a  population  of  17,524 
whites,  6,038  negro  slaves,  and  343  free  negroes — ^the  ag- 
gregate population  23,905,  which  gives  to  each  inhabitant 
$18  68. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  productions  in  the  five 
parishes,  viz.,  Carroll,  Concordia,  Madison,  Tensas,  and  West 
Feliciana,  where  the  negro  slaves  are  nearly  seven  times  as 
numerous  as  the  white  population,  amounts  to  $8,854,770. 
In  other  words,  55,035  negroes  under  the  command  of  8,326 
whites,  in  an  aggregate  population  of  63,768  (407  being  added 
for  free  negroes),  produced  $8,854,770  worth  of  agricultural 
products  in  one  year,  estimating  cotton  at  $40  per  bale, 
sugar  $60  per  hogshead,  and  corn  at  a  dollar  a  bushel;  this 
amount  divided  by  the  aggregate  population  gives  each  indi- 
vidual black  and  white,  old,  and  young,  $138  87.  Three 
whites  in  command  of  twenty  negroes  produce  $3,194  worth 
of  agricultural  products.  This  lesson  was  to  solve  the  question 
whether  forty-three  white  men  in  command  of  fifteen  negroes 
are  worth  as  much  to  the  State,  agriculturally  and  commercially 
considered,  as  three  white  men  in  command  of  twenty  ne- 
groes ?  It  has  been  proved  that  in  those  fiv^  parishes  where 
the  whites  nearly  treble  the  negroes,  each  inhabitant  only 
produces  $18  68.  This  would  give  to  forty-three  white  and 
fifteen  negroes  only  $1,081  70  as  their  share  of  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  productions — whereas,  the  share  of  three 
whites  and  twenty  negroes,  in  those  parishes  where  the  negro 
population  is  nearly  seven  to  one  of  the  white,  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  $3,194.  The  student  of  political  economy  is 
now  prepared  to  solve  another  question :  "  What  number  of 
inhabitants  are  required  in  those  parishes  where  labor  is  iso- 
lated or  disassociated,  to  produce  as  much  as  three  white 
and  twenty  negroes  produce  in  those  parishes  where  labor  is 
associated  ?  The  answer  is  171 ;  viz.,  113  whites  and  58 
negroes.  The  question  is  proved  to  be  correctly  solved  by 
multiplying  171  by  18  68  which  gives  $3,194  25,  the  exact 
amount  and  a  quarter  over,  that  twenty  negroes  and  three 
whites  produce  in  those  parishes  where  labor  is  associated,  or 
where  the  slave  population  is  nearly  seven  times  more  nu- 
merous than  the  white. 

Lesson  No.  5. — Let  two  more  lots  of  parishes  be  compared ; 
one  in  which  the  white  population  is  not  quite  double  that 
of  the  negro  slaves,  and  the  other  in  which  the  negro  slaves 
are  not  quite  double  the  number  of  the  whites. 
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TABLE    ni. 
Parishes  where  whites  exceed  negroes  less  than  two  toume, 

WhitM.  SUtm  freenegrMc       Talne  Ag.  prod., '68. 

Caldwell 2,607 1,830 8 $121,920 

St  Tammany.... 2.588 1,946 67,170 

Union 7,191 4,154 6 691.641 

Wwhington 2,910 1.651 10 47,632 

Jackion 6,220 8,803 1 702,742 

20,616 13,283 24 $1,631,006 

Dividing  the  total  value  of  the  agrioultural  products  by  the 
aggregate  population,  gives  $48  22  to  each'  individual  as  the 
average  in  five  parishes,  where  the  negro  slaves  are  somewhat 
more  than  half  the  whole  population.  This  is  a  ccnsiderable 
improvement  on  the  five  parishes  in  table  1,  where  the  whites 
exceeded  the  negroes  nearly  three  to  one,  the  average  to  each 
inhabitant  being  only  $18  68  instead  of  $48  22. 

TABLE  nr. 

Parishes  where  negroes  exceed  whites  less  than  two  to  one. 

Whites.  Slare*.       Free  negroes.  Yalae  Ag.  prod..  '58. 

Claiborne 4,618 7,003 68 $857,676 

De  Soto 4,459 7,301 29 739,945 

Morehouse ....  3.620 6,468 14 785,370 

Nachitochca  . .  .6,987  7,939 776 1,120,718 

Caddo 4,073 6,978 44 1.056,130 

BoMier 3,646 7,195 11 1,165.010 


26,403 40,784 931 6,674,848 

The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  productions,  divided  by 
the  aggregate  population,  68,168,  gives  to  each  inhabitant 
$83  25.  In  table  2  the  aggregate  population  was  63,768, 
nearly  seven  negroes  to  one  white  man ;  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural produc!s  divided  gave  each  $138  07  instead  of  $83  25. 
The  parishes  of  table  2,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  63,768, 
seven  sixths  of  whom  were  slaves,  produced  $8,854,770  worth 
of  agricultural  products;  whereas  the  parishes  of  table  4, 
containing  a  population  of  68,168,  the  slaves  being  less  than 
doable  the  number  of  whites,  produced  three  millions  less  of 
agricultural  products  than  a  smaller  aggregate  population  pro- 
duced  in  those  parishes  where  the  negroes  outnumbered  the 
whites  nearly  seven  to  one. 

The  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  for  the  year 
1859,  does  not  contain  the  necessary  data  for  making  compar- 
isons in  the  parishes  on  the  lower  stem  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  by  reason  of  crevasses  and  other  disastrous  causes.  The 
valuable  pamphlet  of  Edward  J.  Forstale  on  the  agricultural 
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products  of  Louisiana,  will  supply  that  deficiency,  though  of 
a  mudi  older  date.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Forstale,  that,  so  far 
back  as  1844,  '*  on  well-conducted  estates,  the  average  value  of 
sugar  and  molasses,  per  slave,  was  $237  50,  estimating  sugar 
at  4  cents,  and  molasses  at  15  cents,"  while  the  general  aver- 
age in  the  sugar  district,  per  slave,  was,  in  the  year  1844,  only 
$150  31,  from  which  he  deducted  $76  for  expenses.  By  ex- 
amining his  Monograph,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sugar  and  molasses  was  produced  in  those  parishes  having 
the  heaviest  negro  population  in  proportion  to  the  white.  Thus, 
St.  Martin's,  with  a  total  population  more  than  three  times  as 
large  as  St.  Charles,  and  with  a  negro  population  more  than 
twice  as  numerous,  produced,  in  1844,  only  5,000  hogsheads, 
while  St.  Charles  produced  upward  of  12,000.  The  white 
population  of  St.  Charles  is  only  883,  while  that  of  the  slaves 
is  3,769.  .  The  white  population  of  St.  Martin  is  6,400,  and 
the  negro  population  8,200.  Assumption  and  Ascension  are 
ecdjoining  parishes.  Assumption  contains  more  than  three 
thousand  whites,  and  three  hundred  slaves  over  and  above  the 
population  of  Ascension.  It  has  more  land  than  Ascension, 
yet  it  pays  $2,200  less  taxes  on  lands  than  Ascension,  and 
its  gross  taxes  are  $1,500  less  than  Ascension.  The  value  of 
its  agricultural  products  is  likewise  less. 

These  lessons  by  comparison  might  be  indefinitely  extended 
by  dropping  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  of 
Louisiana,  and  taking  up  the  statistics  of  the  churches,  and  the 
last  United  States  census.  The  statistics  of  the  American 
churches  prove  that  the  slaveholding  States  contain  more 
Christian  communicants,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in- 
cluding black  and  white,  than  the  non-slaveholding — South 
Carolina  more  than  Massachusetts,  Virginia  more  than  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky  more  than  Ohio.  The  report  proves  that 
in  the  cotton  and  sugar  region  the  white  people  who  have  few 
or  no  negroes,  are  poor  and  helpless,  but  when  supplied  with 
seven  times  their  own  number  of  negroes,  they  are  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  agricultural  people  on  the  earth.  The 
census  will  prove  that  the  landed  property  of  those  who  are 
thus  supplied  with  from  three  to  seven  times  their  own  num- 
ber of  negroes,  if  sold  at  its  assessed  value,  and  the  proceeds 
of  sales  divided  equally  among  all  the  inhabitants,  black  and 
white,  each  individual  would  have  a  larger  sum  than  any 
Pennsylvanian,  New-Yorker,  or  New- Englander,  would  have, 
if  the  land  in  their  richest  counties  were  sold  at  its  assessed 
value,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  divided  equally  among  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  said  county.  For  instanoe,  if  the  land  in  some 
of  the  richest  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  say  Adams,  Berks, 
Centre,  Chester,  and  Washington,  were  all  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceods  divided  among  the  inhabitants,  each  individual  would 
havejonly  about  half  as  much  as  each  negro  and  white  man  would 
have,  if  the  lands  of  Carroll,  Madison,  Concordia,  and  Tensas, 
where  the'  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  seven  to  one,  were 
all  sold,  and  the  proceeds  equally  divided  among  blacks  and 
whites. 

Comparisons,  instituted  upon  the  data  furnished  by  the 
United  States  census,  will  show  that  what  Virginia  wants  is 
mare  negroes,  and  what  Pennsylvania  wants  is  more  while  la- 
borers. In  some  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  Cambria  and  Car- 
bon  for  instance,  the  land,  if  sold  and  proceeds  divided,  would 
not  give  each  inhabitant  $75  a  piece,  the  most  of  the  land  be- 
ing uncultivated  for  want  of  laborers.  Ohio,  Wyoming,  and 
Nicholas  counties,  in  Virginia,  with  an  aggregate  population 
exceeding  thirty  thousand,  have  only  222  negro  slaves.  The 
land,  if  sold  and  divided,  would  not  give  each  inhabitant  one 
hundred  dollars.  In  Accomac,  Albermarle,  York,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, and  Prince  George,  the  negro  population  is  about  equal 
to  the  white.  The  land,  if  sold  and  equally  divided,  would  give 
each  individual  from  $150  to  $220,  which  is  nearly  as  much 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  best  counties  of  Pennsylvania  would 
have  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  these  lands.  Land,  per  acre, 
is  cheaper  in  Virginia  than  in  Pennsylvania,  because  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Virginia  lands  are  unimproved  for  the  want 
of  laborers,  while  the  largest  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  lands 
are  under  cultivation.  The  cotton  States  and  Louisiana  are  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  out  of  Virginia  by  draining  that  noble  old  State 
of  her  agricultural  laborers.  The  high  price  of  negroes  is  ruining 
Virginia.  In  Sussex,  Southampton,  Northampton  and  many  oth- 
er counties,  which  send  most  negroes  to  the  cotton  States,  the  in- 
habitants have  lost  more  in  the  fall  in  the  price  of  their  land,  than 
they  have  gained  in  the  high  price  they  got  for  their  negroes. 
The  land,  if  sold  and  divided,  would  give  each  individual  only 
fifty-seven  dollars,  less  than  three  dollars  an  acre.  Oxford  is 
Great  Britain's  eye,  or  rather  the  telescope  which  is  used  to  see 
afar  off,  to  direct  British  policy.  Mr.  Jefferson  saw  the  im- 
portance of  a  university  of  the  first  class,  to  be  used  as  a  tele- 
scope to  look  into  the  distance,  to  direct  Virginia,  or  what  ought 
to  be  the  same  thing,  American  policy,  as  Oxford  directs 
British  policy.  Hence  he  devoted  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
to  establishing  an  iastitution  for  that  very  purpose. 
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Long  before  the  West  India  emancipation  act  was  passed,  it 
was  known  by  the  learned  graduates  and  fellows  of  Oxford, 
that  negroes  would  not  work  as  free  laborers  ;  and  that  their 
emancipation  would  ruin  the  British  West  Indies.  British 
policy,  however,  to  buildup  India,  has  imperatively  demanded 
the  sacrifice  to  be  made,  as  Russian  policy  demanded  the  sac- 
rifice of  Moscow.  The  African  race  furnished  the  only  labor- 
ers, who  could  compete  with  the  Mongolian  race  in  producing 
the  rich  products  of  tropical  agriculture.  Great  Britain  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  bronze  and  yellow  skin  Asiatics 
under  her  command,  and  only  wanted  the  black-skin  Africans 
out  of  the  way,  to  monopolize  tropical  agriculture.  To  carry 
out  the  British  policy  of  becoming,  not  only  mistress  of  the  seas, 
but  mistress  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  tropical  and  tropiooid 
climates,  the  learned  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  rais- 
ed a  hue  and  cry  against  the  inhumanity  of  the  middle  pas' 
sage.  So  little  truth  was  there  in  it,  that  when  the  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  appointed  to  consider  the  causes 
of  the  mortality  prevailing  on  emigrant  ships  from  Europe  to 
this  country,  and  the  means  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  passengers,  did  me  the  honor  in  1854  to  request 
my  views  on  the  subject,  I  replied  (see  "  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  U,  S.  Senate  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  on 
Emigrant  Ships,^^  pages  119-144 — ^Washington,  1854),  recom- 
mending certain  rules  to  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  health  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  emigrants  on  shipboard,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  best.  But,  subsequently,  a  little  volume 
fell  into  my  hands  containing  the  rules  of  the  African  slave- 
traders,  half  a  century  ago,  which  were  so  much  better  than 
those  I  had  recommended,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate's  committee,  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  to 
them,  advising  him  by  all  means  to  adopt  the  African  slave- 
traders'  rules,  if  he  had  any  regard  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  European  emigrants.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury no  one  pretended,  as  now,  that  the  negro  lost  anything 
by  exchanging  slavery  in  Africa  for  the  more  benign  system  of 
slavery  in  America.  But  it  was  the  imaginary  sufferings  on 
the  middle  passage,  which  brought  humanity  with  her  eyes 
shut  to  lend  to  British  policy  a  helping  hand  to  close  Afrioa 
and  prevent  her  sable  sons  from  exchanging  their  barbarous 
masters  for  civilized  ones.  America  consented  to  that  policy. 
The  Southern  tobacco-planters,  believing  they  had  as  many  ne- 
groes as  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  required,  had  petitioned  the 
king  before  the  Revolution,  to  close  the  African  slave  trade. 
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He  did  not  do  it.  After  tlie  Revolution  it  was  not  only  olosed, 
bat  declared  to  be  piracy,  by  the  federal  goyernment.  The 
policy  which  closed  it  may  have  been  good  policy  or  bad  at  that 
time:  It  soon  gave  the  new  slaveholding  States  the  ascendency 
in  the  Union.  The  question,  whether  they  should  retain  that 
ascendency,  will  depend  very  much  upon  whether  they  continue 
to  abuse  the  power  they  acquired  over  the  South  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  Soudiern  laborers.  Having  ascertained  that  the 
negro  would  not  work  as  a  freeman,  the  next  move  of  British 
policy  was,  to  set  those  free  who  were  already  in  America. 
All  parties  in  England,  some  by  one  artifice  and  some  by  an- 
other, were  ultimately  led  to  promote  the  British  policy  of  ne- 
gro abolitionism.  From  England  it  was  brought  over  to  the 
United  States,  took  root  and  grew  so  rapidly  as  soon  to  become 
a  most  disturbing  element  in  both  church  and  state.  We  had 
no  colleges  at  the  North,  and  scarcely  any  churches  that  had 
the  advantages  which  humanity  and  Christianity  would  de- 
rive from .  the  mutual  aid  the  black  and  white  races  afford 
each  other  in  Southern  agriculture.  The  most  of  them  are  and 
were  virtually  European  colleges  located  in  America.  This 
has  enabled  those  learned  men  in  Groat  Britain,  who  guide 
and  direct  British  policy,  to  make  a  nose  of  wax  of  the  great 
body  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  United  States.  The  prom- 
inence given  to  the  Latin  language,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  has  greatly 
tended  to  fill  the  heads  of  the  students  with  monarchical  ideas, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
institutions  of  their  own  country.  The  study  of  Homer  and 
the  Greek  classics  favors  genuine  republicanism,  by  fostering  a 
high-toned  moral  virtue,  and  by  creating  a  love  for  Nature  and 
for  political  institutions  founded  upon  her  laws;  while  the 
study  of  Virgil,  and  other  Latin  text-books  used  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  lead  to  a  sickly,  senti- 
mental admiration  for  nominal  instead  of  real  freedom,  and  for 
governments  founded  upon  usurpations  and  artificial  distinc- 
tions, as  that  of  the  Ceesars  was,  and  as  that  of  Great  Britain  is. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  Homer  and  Virgil  as  be- 
tween nature  and  art.  The  Latin,  being  a  derivative  lan- 
guage, and  of  very  little  use,  would  long  since  have  been  ban- 
ished from  the  schools,  but  for  the  aid  monarchy  defrives  from 
its  binding  men  of  letters,  as  Virgil  bound  the  Muses,  to  the  foot- 
stool of  thrones,  to  flatter  the  frail  humanity  thereon  with  the 
incease  of  divine  honors.  Homer's  Muses,  like  true  Americans, 
pay  no  higher  honors  to  the  diadem  on  the  king's  head  than  to 
VOL.  II. — NO.  in.  3 
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the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  peacock's  tail.  Young  America 
would  derive  great  advantages  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Homer.  He  wrote  in  a  language  which  gives  to  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  their  technical  terms.  Hence,  the  previous 
study  of  the  Greek  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  various 
sciences  comparatively  easy  to  the  learner.  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  being  original  languages,  can  be  acquired  in  much 
less  time  than  the  Latin,  which  is  a  derivative  language.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  University  of  the  South,  about  to 
be  established  on  the  cool  and  salubrious  plaleau  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  if  it  does  not  banish  Latin,  will  at  least 
give  a  greater  degree  of  prominence  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
the  two  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  origimdly 
written.  By  comparing  **  Tke  Annual  Report  of  the  Super* 
intendent  of  Public  Education,  1859,"  with  "Lm  Lois  concer* 
nant  les  E coles  Publique  dans  TE tat  de  laLouisiane,  1849," 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  New  England  system  of  public 
education  is  not  adapted  to  Louisiana  and  the  South.  The 
laws  are  excellent,  if  the  syst>em  itself  waw  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  our  political  institutions.  After  ten  years'  trial, 
we  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  that  they  can- 
not be  carried  out,  as  no  laws  can  be,  which  are  theoretical, 
burdensome,  troublesome,  expensive,  and  void  of  practical  bene- 
fits. If  a  law  were  passed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  appropri- 
ating three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  furnishing 
every  family  with  a  loaf  of  bread  every  day,  it  could  not  be 
executed.  More  than  half  the  families  would  not  accept  the 
bread.  The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education 
proves  that  more  than  half  the  families  in  Louisiana,  will  not 
accept  of  the  mental  food  the  State  offers  to  their  children. 
Some' parishes  will  not  receive  any  of  it.  Tensas,  for  instance, 
which  is  taxed  $16,000  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  has 
'*not  a  single  public  school,"  says  the  Report,  "in" it,  yet 
nearly  every  planter  has  a  school  in  his  own  house."  The 
truth  is,  that  government  does  more  harm  than  good  by  inter- 
fering with  the  domestic  concerns  of  our  people.  If  let  alone 
they  would  not  need  governmental  aid  in  furnishing  food  for 
either  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  South  would  have  been  far 
ahead  in  education,  manufactures,  and  internal  improvements, 
if  the  federal  government  had  not  interfered,  to  shut  out  the 
only  kind  of  laborers  who  can  labor  in  the  cane  and  cotton 
field  and  live.  The  system  of  public  education,  all  admit,  has 
failed  in  the  country,  but,  it  is  asserted,  has  succeeded  very  well 
in  New-Orleans.     If  the  tree  be  judged  by  its  fruits  it  is  poi. 
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80IKM1S  instead  of  salutary, to  republican  institutions,  in  our  great 
cities.  If  the  boys  whom  it  has  taught  to  read  novels,  had 
been  pot  to  trades,  they  could  not  have  been  driven  away  from 
tibe  polls  after  they  had  grown  to  be  men.  There  has  been 
virtually  no  election  in  New-Orleans,  and  in  many  of  our  large 
cities,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  ;  whether  from  fear  or  indif- 
ference it  proves  that  the  system  of  education  is  defective. 
America  wants  a  university  to  raise  the  standard  of  morals, 
manners,  and  learning,  so  high,  that  every  individual  N^ill  be  as 
secure  from  personal  violence  at  the  sacred  ballot-box,  as  at 
the  church  altar.  America  wants  schools  to  raise  the  standard 
of  moral  virtue  so  high,  that  every  American  citizen,  natural- 
ized or  native,  may  confidently  rely  upon  government  putting 
forth  its  whole  power  to  protect  him  in  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  an  American  citizen,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


ABT.  III.-THE  NOKTHERN  NECJL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  an  essay  on  the  subject  we  have 
chosen  consists  not  in  the  want  of  matter  but  in  its  excess. 
We  are  embarrassed  as  to  the  selection  of  the  topics  on  which 
we  shall  treat.  This  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  being  one  of 
the  earliest  settlements  in  the  Union,  has  a  long  and  eventful 
political  history,  but  that  history  is  not  to  be  found  in  books. 
Besides,  for  a  mere  political  history,  a  Review  is  not  the  proper 
medium  of  publication.  This  Review,  we  are  pleased  to  find, 
is  fast  becoming  a  cyclopedia  of  the  South.  Able  writers  are 
contributing  to  it  articles  descriptive  of  the  geography,  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  natural  history,  botanical  history,  agricuU 
ture,  arts,  manufactures,  laws,  police,  social  relations,  schools, 
colleges,  roads,  canals,  diseases,  medical  practice,  religion^ 
churches,  statistics,  history,  &c.,  &c.,  of  various  localities. 
Besides  the  present  interest,  which  such  essays  possess,  they 
make  the  Review  an  invaluable  magazine  of  facts  for  the 
future  historian.  We  observe  that  it  is  taken  by  many  public 
institutions  and  public  libraries,  both  North  and  South,  and 
will  thus  preserve  through  all  times  an  authentic,  comprehen- 
sive, and  concise  cyclope4ia  of  the  South.  A  more  useful  pub- 
lication, one  more  deserving,  nay  demanding,  the  patronage 
and  encouragement  of  the  patriotic  and  enlightened,  we  know 
not.  Its  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  English  Reviews.  la 
reading  them,  we  often  overlook  the  subject  matter  in  out 
admiration  of  the  artistic  execution. 

^^Materiem  superabat  opus^     Style,  with  them,  ii»  every- 
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thing.  The  Lake  School  is  pariioularly  addicted  to  this  fail- 
ing. The  N.  P.  Willis  school  of  America,  which  includes  the 
Bostonian,  have  carried  this  fashionable  literary  tendency  to 
such  excess  that  we  think  they  begin  to  disgust  the  reading 
public.  We  should  not  be  surprised  were  the  terse,  loctd, 
nervous,  concise,  but  somewhat  careless  style  of  this  Review, 
to  beccjme  more  fashionable  than  the  drawling,  elaborate, 
commonplace,  or  affected  eccentricity  of  the  North. 

The  lofty  mission,  Mr.  Editor,  on  which  you  are  bent,  as 
the  chronicler  and  leader  of  Southern  improvement,  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual,  admonishes  us  that  in  attempting  to 
further  your  purpose,  we  must  avoid  what  is  trivial,  useless, 
or  unimportant.  Yet  **  triflej  make  the  sum  of  human  things," 
atoms  compose  the  universe,  the  rninutisB  of  history  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  history.  He  who  would  comprehend  the 
whole  of  any  subject,  must  first  study  and  comprehend  its 
parts. 

With  these  premonitions  to  the  reader,  we  proceed  with  our 
account  of  the  Northern  Neck,  in  which  we  may  indulge  in 
many  petty  details  and  individual  and  family  anecdotes, 
which,  besides  their  local  and  individual  interest  in  this  sec 
tion,  their  still  higher  interest  to  the  emigrants  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  emigrants  from  the  region  described,  who  are 
now  scattered  over  the  South  and  West  (for  Virginia  ia  the 
mother  of  States) — besides  these  sources  of  interest,  they 
will  constitute  part  of  that  material  which  is  to  make  this 
Review  the  historical  magazine,  and  the  cyclopedia  of  the 
South. 

The  name  of  Northumberland  county,  lying  on  the  bay, 
and  the  earliest  settlement  in  Northern  Neck,  first  occurs  in 
an  act  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  passed  February,  1645.  In 
the  fall  session  of  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  it  sends  a  dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  It  was  probably  erected  in- 
to a  county,  by  the  governor  and  council,  in  1644,  too  late  in 
the  year  to  be  organized  and  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  ensu- 
ing session.  This  county  then  contained  the  whole  country 
between  the  mouth  and  sources  of  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac ;  a  territory  larger  than  New-England,  if  we  ex- 
clude Maine.  It  was,  however,  a  terra  incognita^  which  the 
foot  of  the  white  man  had  never  trodden,  except  in  a  narrow 
corner  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake.  In  this  corner,  not 
-only  without  grants  or  patents  from  the  colonial  government, 
but  despite  of  frequent  and  severe  legislation  forbidding  it, 
settlements  had  been  formed  at  a  very  early  day.     We  oon- 
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jeoturc  as  early  as  1680,  not  only  because  of  the  attractions 
of  the  location,  which  abounded  in  fish,  oysters,  wild-fowl, 
and  other  means  of  easy  subsist<ence,  which  afforded  ready 
means  on  all  sides  of  escape,  or  access,  by  boats  and  vessels, 
and  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Wioommocos,  a  mild  ard 
friendiy  tribe  of  Indians,  but  also,  because,  at  the  slow  rate 
settlements  were  then  made,  it  must  have  required  at  least 
fourteen  years  to  have  brought  together  a  population  sufficient 
to  form  a  county. 

The  term  Northern  Neck,  as  popularly  or  usually  employ- 
ed, meant  formerly,  and  still  means,  only  that  narrow  pen- 
insula, included  between  the  tide  water  sections  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Rappahannock.  The  railroad  from  Fredericksburg 
to  the  Acquia  landing  on  Potomac  river,  is  a  well-defined 
northern  or  northwestern  boundary  of  this  peninsula,  which 
is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
not  more  than  eighteen  miles.  In  olden  times  it  was  called 
the  garden  spot  of  Virginia,  when  Virginia  was  the  garden 
of  America.  Besides  possessing  a  very  fertile  soil,  easily  ren- 
ovated by  the  marl  which  everywhere  underlies  it,  it  possesses 
inexhaustible  resources  in  the  fish,  oysters,  wild-fowl,  &c.,  of 
its  two  rivers,  and  the  hundreds  of  creeks  that  intersect  it. 
Although  now  the  most  inaccessible  portion  of  the  old  States, 
it  was  formerly  the  most  accessible,  and  best  situated  for  trade 
and  intercourse.  Tide  water  was  at  every  man^s  door,  and 
ships  from  Englandt  and  smaller  vessels  from  every  State,  or 
rather  colony,  in  the  country,  brought  merchandise  to  their 
landings  in  exchange  for  their  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Trav- 
el, then,  was  mostly  across  the  country,  and  numerous  ferries, 
public  and  private,  on  either  river,  afforded  facilities  for  easy 
and  frequent  intercourse. 

These  facilities  were  increased  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 
ers plying  op  each  river  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  Our 
father  removed  with  his  family  from  near  Brentsville  in  Prince 
William  to  King  George  county  since  we  can  recollect,  and 
then,  the  family,  in  speaking  of  the  neighborhood  whence  we 
removed,  always  called  it  the  "  Back  Woods."  Now,  the 
cars  pass  four  times  a  day  through  Brentsville,  and  not  a  rail- 
road intersects  the  peninsula  of  the  Northern  Neck,  nor  has  it 
a  stage  line  or  daily  mail  or  telegraph.  In  winter  they  are 
often  ice-bound,  and  do  not  see  a  nevrspaper,  get  a  letter,  or 
hear  in  any  way  from  the  outer  world  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
There  is  no  way  to  remedy  this  except  by  continuing  the  pro- 
posed Baltimore  and  Potomac  Air-Line  Railroad  by  Port  To- 
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baoco,  aorose  the  Potoinao  near  Mathias  or  Matompkia  Point, 
across  Rappahanoook  at  Port  Royal,  and  by  Bowling  Green  to 
Hilford  Depot  on  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  road. 
This  road  is  a  national  desideratum,  must  be  built  at  some 
time,  as  it  is  the  direct  Northern  and  Southern  route,  and 
should  be  erected  at  once.     More,  however,  of  this,  anon. 

Bishop  Meade  notices  a  peculiarity  in  the  soil  of  the  North- 
em  Neck,  to  wit:  that  trees  grow  up  more  rapidly  than  else- 
where. So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  farmers  on  the  hills^of 
the  Potomac  find  successful  cultivation  almost  impractica- 
ble. The  land?  have  to  be  cleared  anew  for  each  successive 
crop.  Locust  is  most  troublesome  on  the  river,  pines  in  the 
forest.  Edmund  Rnffin,  Esq.,  our  great  agricultural  writer, 
and  successful  practical  farmer,  observing  how  quickly  pine 
trees  put  up  and  how  rapidly  they  grow  on  what  were  sup- 
posed to  be  exhausted  lands,  drew  the  conclusion  that  such 
lands  were  not  entirely  exhausted,  but  only  deprived  of  some 
element  essential  to  the  growth  of  ordinary  crops,  but  not 
needed  by  the  pine.  Further  observation  and  experiment  sat- 
isfied him  that  lime,  or  marl  (which  is  chiefly  lime),  was  the 
thing  needed.  This  discovery  has  been  worth  millions  to  Vir- 
ginia. We  cannot  leave  Mr.  Ruffin  without  acknowledging 
the  farther  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  whole  South  owes  him 
for  his  many  valuable  treatises  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  as 
well  in  its  moral,  as  in  its  economical  aspects. 

No  lands  in  the  country  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
guano  as  those  of  the  forest  Northern  Neck.  While  its  ap- 
plication on  the  river  lands  of  this  Neck  has  yielded  but  a 
small  profit,  and  its  use  on  the  south  side  of  Rappahannock 
been  attended  with  scarce  any  profit  at  all,  throughout  the 
whole  forest  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  has  quadrupled  the 
crop,  and  yielded  an  average  profit  of  at  least  a  hundred  per 
cent.  Before  the  introduction  of  guano  wheat  was  little  cul- 
tivated in  this  region.  Now,  we  believe,  taking  into  the  esti- 
mate, the  cheapness  of  land,  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  cheapness  of  freights,  that  wheat  is  a  far 
more  profitable  crop  in  the  forest  of  the  Northern  Neck,  than 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  which  latter,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered  one  of  the  best  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  Union. 

The  Hon.  WiUoughby  Newton,  Col.  Henry  T.  Garnett, 
George  W.  Lewis,  Esq.,  and  W.  R.  Mason,  Esq ,  all  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  public,  and  all  scientific  as  well  as 
pmctical  farmers,  are  far  better  acquainted  than  we  with  this 
subject,  yet  we  believe  concur  with  us  in  opinion.     We  men- 
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tioD  these  gentlemen's  names  because  their  several  residences 
give  them  daily  opportunities  of  observing  agricultural  results 
throughout  the  section  of  which  we  are  treating.  Th^e  is  a 
larger  admixture  of  clay  in  the  soil  of  this  forest  than  on  ei- 
ther river,  or  on  the  forest  south  of  the  Rappahannock.  TIus 
is  not  observable  in  looking  at  even  newly  ploughed  lands,  but 
is  very  perceptible  in  the  roads.  In  this  forest  there  is  just 
enough  sand,  to  make  the  roads,  generally,  fine  and  good  in 
winter  and  summer.  In  the  forest,  south  of  Rappahannock, 
the  sand  in  the  summer  renders  travelling  very  tedious  and  la- 
borious. 

The  different  effects  of  guano  in  these  sections  may  be  ow- 
ing to  this  difference  in  soil ;  yet  the  lands  near  the  moun- 
tains whi<^  contain  far  more  of  clay,  have  not  been  half  so 
much  benefited  by  the  use  of  guano.  « 

This  is  about  all  we  know  about  farming,  and  it  is  our  ig- 
norance of  the  subject,  which  must  plead  our  excuse  for  call- 
ing in  gentlemen,  who  are  ^^  experts"  at  the  business,  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  of  our  facts  and  theories. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  most  important  epoch  In  the 
history  of  the  Northern  Neck.  We  find  an  act  of  the  house 
of  burgesses,  passed  in  1736,  for  conferring  and  securing  ti- 
tles to  lands  in  this  section,  (see  Henning's  IStatutes  at  Large, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  544)  which  recites,  that  '*  the  late  King  Charles  II., 
by  his  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
bearing  date  at  St  Grermain-en-Laye,  the  eighteenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1649),  for  the  con- 
sideration therein  expressed,  had  given,  granted,  and  confirmed, 
unto  Ralph,  Lord  Hopton,  Henry,  Eari  of  St.  Alban's,  by  the 
then  name  of  Henry,  Lord  Jerwenyn,  John,  Lord  Culpepper, 
John,  Lord  Berkley  of  Stratton,  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Berk- 
ley, Sir  William  Morton,  one  of  the  justices  of  his  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  by  the  then  name  of  Sir  William  Morton,  Sir 
Dudley  Wyatt,  and  Thomas  Culpepper,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever,  all  that  entire  tract,  territory,  or  parcel  of  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  America,  and  bounded  within  the 
head  of  the  river  Rappahannock  and  Quiriough  or  Poto- 
mac river  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  &c.,  &;c." 

This  grant  or  patent  was  given  up  and  cancelled,  and  an- 
otlier  grant  made  of  the  same  premises  by  Charles,  in  1669,  to 
a  part  only  of  the  first  patentees. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  patentees  is  matter  of  curious  in- 
terest, as  it  riiows  that  at  that  late  date  the  king  persisted  in 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  feudal  system,  in  its  pristine  vig- 
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or,  in  America.  The  patentees  were  not  only  sole  profme- 
tors  of  the  soil,  but  were  petty  kings,  owing  allegiance  to  a 
greater  king,  as  was  common  in  the  early  days  of  feudalism. 
The  grant  goes  on  to  recite  as  follows  :  "  With  power  to  di- 
vide the  said  tract  or  territory  of  land,  into  counties,  hundreds, 
parishes,  tithings,  townships,  hamlets,  and  boroughs ;  and  to 
erect  and  build  cities,  towns,  parish  churches,  colleges,  chap- 
els, free  schools,  almshouses,  and  houses  of  correction  ;  and  to 
endow  the  same  at  their  free  will  and  pleasures  ;  and  did  ap- 
point them  full  and  perpetual  patrons  of  all  such  churches  so 
to  be  built  and  endowed  ;  with  power  also  to  divide  any  part 
or  parcel  of  said  tract  or  territory  or  portion  of  lands,  into  raan- 
ors,  and  to  call  the  same  i^ter  their  own  or  any  of  their 
names,  or  by  other  name  or  names  whiatsoever ;  and  within 
the  same  to  hold  a  court  in  the  nature  of  a  court  baron,  and  to 
hold  pleas  of  all  actions,  trespasses,  covenants,  accounts,  con- 
tracts, detinues,  debts,  and  demands  whatsoever,  when  the 
debt  or  thing  demanded  exceed  not  the  value  of  forty  shillings 
sterling  money  of  England  ;  and  to  reeeive  and  take  all 
amercements,  fines,  commodities,  advantages,  perquisites,  and 
emoluments  whatsoever,  to  such  respective  court  barons  be- 
longing, or  in  any  wise  appertaining.  And  further  to  hold 
within  the  same  manors,  a  court  leet  and  view  of  frank  pledge 
of  all  the  tenants,  residents  and  inhabitant  of  the  hundred 
within  such  respective  manors,  &c.,  &c." 

There  will  be  found  to  be  privileges  and  immunities  similar 
to  those  bestowed  upon  Lord  Baltimore,  of  which  we  gave  an 
account  in  our  history  of  the  Brent  family,  in  the  May  number 
of  this  Review.  The  first  patent  was  granted  while  Charles 
II.  was  yet  a  mere  youth,  and  had  just  escaped  from  England. 
Both  patents  were  probably  granted  to  raise  money,  for  Charles 
was  lavish  m  expenditure,  and  always  straitened  in  his 
means.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  either  set  of 
patentees  ever  undertook  to  exercise  the  right  of  ownership  or 
to  grant  patents. 

As  late  as  1667,  when  Charles  had  long  been  restored  to  his 
throne,  we  find  patents  in  the  Northern  Neck  granted  by  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Berkley.  In  1688,  James  II.,  by 
letters  patent,  grants  the  whole  of  this  Neck  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Culpepper,  to  whom  the  other  patentees  had  sold  out  and  trans- 
ferred their  interests.  Not  many  years  after  this  last  grant 
Lord  Culpepper  died,  and  his  grandson  and  sole  heir.  Lord 
Fairfax,  inherited  the  territory,  flubject  we  suppose  to  thedower 
interests  of  Lady  Culpepper,  widow  of  I^ord  Culpepper,  de* 
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eeased.  We  hare  met  with  no  patent  for  lands  in  this  Neck 
from  their  proprietors  or  their  agents  earlier  than  1695.  George 
Brent,  of  Woodstock,  Stafford  county,  Va.,  and  William  Fitz- 
hngh,  of  Eaglesnest,  then  also  in  Stafford,  but  now  in  King 
Cborge,  were  then  the  joint  land  agents  for  Lord  Fairfax  and 
Lady  Culpepper.  It  appears,  however,  from  copies  of  Fitz- 
hugh's  letters,  that  Sir  Nicholas  Spencer,  secretary  to  the 
council  (and  several  times  acting-governor,  in  the  absence  of 
Grovernors  Nicholson,  Lord  Howard,  or  Lord  Culpepper),  acted 
as  agent,  and  granted  patents  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Fitz- 
faugh  and  Brent.  We  have  written  to  our  friend  Stafford  H. 
Parker,  Esq.,  register  of  the  land  office,  to  clear  up  this  mat- 
ter of  history,  and  inform  us,  if  he  can,  when  the  governor  of 
Virginia  ceased  to  issue  patents  for  land  in  the  Northern 
Neck,  and  when  the  proprietors  first  exercised  rights  of  own- 
ership. 

This  grant  of  the  Northern  Neck  has  generally  been  con- 
founded with  another  grant  of  the  whole  of  Virginia,  extend- 
ing to  the  Pacific  ocean,  made  to  Lords  Arlington  and  Culpep- 
per by  Charles  IL,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign  (1683).  This 
latter  grant  was  a  mere  lease  or  demise  for  thirty-ofae  yearS) 
with  the  seemingly  inconsistent  power,  however,  to  grant  to 
their  sub-patentees  lands  in  fee  simple.  The  two  grants  cre- 
ated great  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  colony,  and 
occasioned  the  sending  over  to  England  commissioners  to  pro- 
cure the  cancelling  of  each.  After  much  negotiation  the  com- 
missioners succeeded  in  procuring  a  revocation  of  the  grant  of 
the  whole  colony  to  Lords  Arlington  and  Culpepper,  but  failed 
in  setting  aside  that  to  the  Northern  Neck. 

We  cannot  quit  our  friend  S.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  without  further 
notice.  He  was  born  and  lived  till  past  middle  age  in  our  vil- 
lage of  Port  Royal.  He  represented  the  county  of  Caroline  in 
the  house  of  delegates,  and  afterward  this  senatorial  district. 
He  was  elected  and  served  several  years  as  speaker  of  the 
senate,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  register  of  the  land 
office,  which  place  he  has  filled  for  about  twenty  years.  His 
grandfather  was  from  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  this  village.  He  is  descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  from 
the  Lybans.  The  Lybans  removed  from  Port  Royal  to  Nor- 
folk. Mr.  Parker's  father  was  a  leading  Methodist,  and  most 
excellent  man.  When  there  was  no  church  building  in  Port 
fioyal,  he  kept  alive  the  flickering  lamp  of  religion  by  opening 
his  house  for  religious  services.  Among  the  names  of  the  or- 
iginal settlers  of  Port  Royal  that  of  Parker  alone  remains. 
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They  reside  in  the  dwelling  of  their  grandfather,  erected  more 
than  a  oentury  ago. 

We  cannot  ascertain  the  price  or  consideration  paid  for  land 
to  the  proprietors.  The  patent  before  us  reserves  an  annoal 
rent  or  servioe  of  two  shillings,  the  land  granted  being  ninety- 
one  acres.  It  appears  that  two  shillings  was  the  rent  reserved 
for  every  hundred  acres  or  less ;  but  the  deed  recites  that  the 
composition  (the  consideration)  had  been  paid  by  the  patentee, 
without  stating  the  amount  of  the  composition  or  consideration. 
We  presume  the  amount  was  uniform,  whatever  the  quality 
of  the  land,  for  we  find  that  fifty  acres,  without  r^ard  to  qual- 
ity, was  liie  quantity  allowed  per  capita  for  transporting  ser- 
vants, which  was  the  usual  consideraticm  in  the  patents  exe- 
cuted by  the  governor. 

Charles  had  at  least  a  color  of  right  for  the  grant  of  the 
Northern  Neck,  which  he  made  while  yet  a  boy,  a  fugitive 
from  England  and  a  resident  at  St.  Germain-en- Lay e.  Though 
England  had  steeped  her  regicide  hand  in  the  blood  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  mild  ruler,  a  Christian,  and  a  gentleman, 
and  meanly  submitted  to  the  despotic  sway  of  the  brutal 
usurper  Cromwell,  Virginia  was  true  to  her  old  allegiance,  and 
hurled  defiance  at  the  vulgar  hypocritical  tyrant.  He  dared 
not  take  up  the  gage  which  her  cavaliers  threw  down,  and 
Virginia  aisserted  and  fully  exercised  her  independent  sover- 
eignty throughout  his  protectorate.  With  a  population  of  not 
more,  probably,  than  fifty  thousand,  she  successfully  played 
the  part  of  a  distinct,  separate  nation,  for  nearly  ten  years.  If 
driven  to  a  like  necessity  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  she  can  surely  re-enact  the  same  part.  Let  her  cohimit 
herself  to  no  entangling  alliances.  North  or  South,  but  carefully 
husband  and  improve  her  own  resources,  and  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  The  worst  may  be  near  at  hand,  for  if  one  drop  of 
her  old  cavalier  blood  remains  in  her  veins,  she  that  defied  a 
Cromwell  will  not  submit  one  hour  to  the  rule  of  a  Black  Re- 
publican. 

We  annex  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  L 
They  may  serve  to  stir  up  Virginians,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
resist,  to  all  extremities,  a  usurpation  (under  the  forms  of 
law)  more  vile  and  detestable  than  that  of  Cromwell  and  his 
Puritans.  It  is  but  a  renewal  of  the  old  feud.  The  end  is  not 
yet! 

The  king  was  beheaded  in  1649. — Cromwell  did  not  assume 
he  title  of  protector  until  1654,  but  exercised  despotic  power 
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OTorthe  afiairs  of  England,  ev^i  before  the  trial  of  the  king. 
The  annexed  resolutions  were  the  first  act  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  of  Virginia,  at  their  fall  sessiotl  in  October,  1649  : 

"WhereM  divers  out  of  ignorance,  ofchen  out  of  malice,  Bchism,  and  faction,  in 
pnnnaBce  of  some  design  of  innovation,  may  be  presumed  to  prepare  men's 
minds  and  inclinations  to  entertain  a  good  liking  of  their  coutrivcmcnt,  by  cast- 
in?  blemishes  of  dishonor  upon  the  late  most  excellent  and  now  most  undonbt- 
edij  sainted  king,  and  to  those  close  ends  vindicating  and  attesting  the  late  pro- 
ceedings against  ^e  said  blessed  king  (though  by  so  much  as  they  may  seem  to 
have  color  of  justice,  and  form  of  law,  they  may  be  truly  ana  really  said  to 
have  the  more  and  greater  height  of  impudence).  And  upon  this  foundatian 
«f  asserting  the  clearness  and  legality  of  the  said  unparallelled  treason,  perpe- 
trated on  uie  said  king,  do  build  hopes  and  inferences  to  the  high  dishonor  of 
the  regal  estate,  and  in  truth  to  the  utter  disinherison  of  his  sacred  majesty 
that  now  is,  and  the  divesting.him  of  those  rights  which  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  and  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  have  adjudged  in  part 
to  his  royal  line,  and  the  law  of  God  himself  (if  sacred  writ  may  be  so  styled, 
which  this  age  doth  loudly  call  in  question)  hath  consecrated  unto  him,  and 
as  arguments  easily  and  naturally  deduced  from  the  aforesaid  cursed  and  de- 
stmotive  principles,  with  much  endeavor  they  press  and  persuade  the  power  of 
the  commission  to  be  void  vnd  null,  and  all  magistracy  and  office  thereon  de- 
pending, to  have  lost  their  vigor  and  efficiency,  by  such  means  assuredly  expect- 
ing advantages  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  lawless  and  tyrannical  intentions. 

"  Be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
governor,  council  and  burgesses  of  this  grand  assembly,  and  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  what  person  soever,  whether  stranger  or  inhabitant  of 
this  eolony,  after  the  date  of  this  act,  by  reasoning,  discourse,  or  niy^ument, 
shall  go  about  to  defend  or  maintain  the  late  traitorous  proceedings  against  the 
aforesaid  king  of  most  happy  memory,  under  any  notion  of  law  and  justice,  such 
person  using  reasoning,  discourse,  or  argument,  or  uttering  any  words  or 
tpeeehes  to  such  purpose  or  effect  and  being  proved  by  competent  witness,  shall 
he  adjudged  an  accessory  post  factum  to  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  king,  and 
shall  be  proceeded  against  for  the  same,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  Eng- 
land  ;  or  whoever  shall  go  about  by  irreverent  or  scandalous  word  or  language 
to  blast  the  memory  and  honor  of  the  late  most  pious  king  (deserving  ever 
altars  and  monuments  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  men"  shall,  upon  conviction, 
suffer  such  censure  and  punishment  as  shall  he  deemed  fit  by  the  governor  and 
eonneiL  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  what  person  soever  shall,  by  words  or 
speeches,  endeavor  to  insinuate  any  doubt,  scruple  or  question  of  or  concem- 
iogthe  undoubted  and  inherent  right  of  his  majesty,  that  now  is,  to  the  colony 
orVir^nia,  and  all  other  his  majesty's  dominions  as  king  and  supreme  governor, 
tneh  words  and  speeches  shall  tie  a<\iudged  high  treason.  And  it  is  also  enacted, 
that  what  person  soever,  by  false  reports  and  malicious  rumors,  shall  spread 
abroad  among  the  people,  anything  tending  to  the  change  of  government,  or  to 
the  lessening  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  governor  or  government,  either 
in  eivil  or  ecclesiastical  causes  (which  this  assembly  hath  and  doth  declare  to 
be  full  and  plenary  to  all  intents  and  purposes),  such  persons,  not  only  the  au- 
thors of  such  reports  and  rumors,  but  the  reporters  and  divulgers  thereof  (un- 
less it  be  done  by  way  of  legal  information  before  a  mag^trate)  shall  be  adjudged 
equally  guilty,  and  shall  suffer  such  punishment  even  to  severity  as  shall  bs 
thought  fit,  according  to  the  nature  ana  quality  of  the  offence.*' 

• 

We  saw  at  New- Haven  a  monument  erected  to  the  memorj 
of  a  regicide,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  New^England,  from 
that  merited  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in 
England.  We  were  told  that  Southern  students  sometimes 
throw  stones  at  it.     Thus  is  the  quarrel  kept  up.     The  South 
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sustains  religion,  order,  subordination,  law,  and  government.— 
The  North  advocates  anil  practises  infidelity,  agrarianism,  free 
love,  and  anarchy.  Society  is  in  its  natural  and  normal  state 
with  us,  in  an  unnatural,  revolutionary,  and  transition  state  with 
them.  They  have  expelled  Nature,  but  she  is  sure  to  re- 
turn. Despotism  will  some  day  restore  order,  security,  and  re- 
ligion ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Every  day  the  doctrines  of 
the  South  are  making  converts  at  the  North.  Truth  is  with 
us,  and  truth  will  prevail.  We  might  conquer  her  by  reason, 
not  by  arms,  but  we  should  pause  and  consider  well  whether 
"  the  play  be  worth  the  candle,"  "  the  game  the  powder  that 
'twill  cost  to  kill  it."  Besides,  some  Cromwell  of  the  North 
may  extend  his  despotism  over  us,  if  we  do  not  detach  our- 
selves in  time.     It  may  be  better  to  avoid  a  falling  house. 

There  is  imminent  and  daily  increasing  danger  of  disu- 
nion, and  this  danger  is  aggravated  by  timidity  in  meeting  the 
question  as  it  presents  itself.  For  our  part  we  frankly  and 
openly  declare  that  we  prefer  disunion  to  dishonor — for  national 
disgrace  is  always  soon  succeeded  by  national  subjection.  If  we 
admit  government  to  deny  to  us  and  our  property  equal  right 
and  protection  in  the  territories,  the  common  property  of  all  the 
States,  we  are  at  once  both  disgraced  and  subjected.  The  mo- 
ment that  a  President  is  elected,  who  proposes  thus  to  deny  ns 
our  rights  and  our  property,  is  the  moment  for  disunion. — 
Equality  or  Disunion  should  be  our  motto ! 

The  materials  for  the  political  history  of  Virginia  are  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  Even  the  acts  of  the  house  of  burgesses, 
for  half  its  sessions  during  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of 
the  colony,  have  been  lost.  This  is  not  wonderful  when  we 
find  that  the  governor  and  council,  as  late  as  about  1730, 
prohibiting  Mr.  John  Buckner,  who  was  the  first  to  establish 
a  printing  press  in  Virginia,  from  printing  the  laws.  Written 
copies  of  the  acts  of  assembly  were  sent  to  the  county  clerk*s 
offices,  and  most  of  these  offices  and  their  papers  have  been 
burnt,  and  none  have  preserved  a  regular  series  of  the  laws. — 
This  defect  of  materials  for  a  political  history  of  the  whole  State 
is  much  greater  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  of 
the  Northern  Neck,  a  part  only  of  the  State.  Thirty  years  ago, 
a  full  social  and  family  history  of  this  section  might  have  been 
written.  Within  that  time  hundreds  of  families  have  had  their 
papers  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Private  papers,  such  as 
lettersand  books  of  accounts,  give  a  far  more  graphic,  exact,  and 
interesting  history  of  the  times  than  the  annals  of  political  hLstory. 
Yet  the  owners  of  them  cannot  be  convinced  that  they  are  of  any 
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itte  or  interedt  to  the  public.  The  history  of  the  world  is  hot  the 
sam  of  the  histories  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  world, 
and  without  the  private  history  of  some  one  man  in  each  age, 
we  can  never  understand  the  manners,  customs  and  tone  of 
thought  of  the  times.  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson  gives  a  clear 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  author  and 
his  hero  flourished. 

The  stately  mask  of  political  history  never  admits  us  be- 
hind the  curtains  to  see  men  in  their  ordinary  and  natural 
characters. 

These  remarks  are  prefatory  to  the  introduction  of  letters 
and  extracts  from  letters,  of  Wm.  Fitzhugh,  extending  from 
1679  to  1699.  He  emigrated  from  England  in  1671 ;  settled 
at  Eagiesnest,  on  the  Potomac,  then  in  Stafford,  now  in  King 
George  county.  In  1773,  he  married  a  Miss  Tucker  of  West- 
moreland, before  she  had  completed  her  eleventh  year,  and 
sent  her  over  to  England  to  be  educated.  John  Newton,  a 
lawyer,  living  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  Hon.  Willough- 
by  Newton  now  lives,  married  Mrs.  Rose  Tucker,  Fitzhugh's 
mother-in-law,  and  a  Mr.  Black istone,  of  Maryland,  married  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Fitzhugh.  There  are  no  Tuckers  in  Westmore- 
land ;  but  there  is  a  creek  in  that  county  called  Tucker's 
creek.  A  family  of  Tuckers  settled  very  early  on  James' 
river,  and  we  presume  Mrs,  Fitzhugh's  father  was  of  that 
family.  The  distinguished  Judge  Tuckers,  we  think,  are  de- 
scended from  a  Bermudas  family  who  immigrated  at  a  later 
day.  Fitzhugh  was  a  fair,  classical  scholar,  a  learned,  able, 
and  industrious  lawyer,  a  high  tory,  high  churchman,  and, 
like  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Cotton  Mather,  a  firm  believer  in 
witchcraft.  The  correspondence,  or  rather  the  copies  of  his 
letters  which  have  been  preserved,  is  very  voluminous,  and 
besides  a  great  many  letters  on  business  to  his  European  mer^ 
chants,  contains  many  letters  to  the  governors  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  the  colony,  with  whom  his  practice  as  a  lawyer 
and  his  business  as  land  agent  for  Lord  Fairfax,  brought  him 
in  frequent  intercourse. 

Some  historical  society  should  publish  these  letters,  as  they 
are  the  best,  nay  the  only  tableau  vivant  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Our  researches  into  early  colonial  history 
and  traditional  knowledge  of  the  men  and  the  events  of  the 
day  in  which  he  lived,  would  enable  us  to  furnish  useful  ex- 
planatory notes,  and  this  we  would  like  to  do. 

The  first  letters  which  we  shall  give  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision the  time  of  settlement  of  the  country  on  the  Potomac 
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from  Machodoc  creek  to  Oocaquan  creek.  The  former  ereek 
there  divided  Westmoreland  from  Stafford  oouaty.  ft  now 
lies  entirely  in  King  George.  Stafford  extended  indefinitely 
upward  and  along  the  Potomac. 

His  correspondent,  Nicholas  Hay  ward,  was  a  London  no- 
tary public,  a  gentleman  of  much  wealth  and  learning,  who, 
before  the  correspondence  ends,  retires  to  a  country  villa.  He 
had  purchased,  it  appears,  several  estates  in  what  is  now 
King  George  county,  which  Fitzhugh  aided  him  to  improve. 
Two  of  his  brothers  settled  in  King  George.  One  soon  died ; 
the  other  became  a  justice  of  the  peace,  clerk  of  Stafford 
county,  and  representative  of  that  county  in  the  house  of 
burgesses.  We  presume  this  brother  also  died  without  issue, 
for  there  are  no  Haywards  in  Virginia.  The  Footes  were  his 
nephews  and  have  retained  Hayward  as  a  Christian  name  in 
the  family.  We  presume  they  inherited  the  Hayward  lands  in 
King  George  and  Prince  William.  General  Henry  S.  Foote  is  of 
this  family.  Shortly  before  the  first  letter  we  shall  introduce, 
Captain  George  Brent  of  Woodstock,  Nicholas  Hayward, 
Richard  Foote,  and  Robert  Bristow,  the  two  latter  London 
merchants,  had  purchased  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land,  ly- 
ing about  the  present  village  of  Brentsville,  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam (then  Stafford),  from  Lord  Culpepper.  We  have  before 
us,  in  the  Brent  Family  Book,  an  act  or  decree  of  religious 
toleration  from  James  H.,  directed  to  Lord  Howard,  of 
Effingham,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  and  to  all  future  gov- 
ernors, dated  February,  1676,  applying  to  settlers  on  this  grant. 

Fitzhugh  had  just  ordered  the  proceeds  of  two  hundred 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  to  be  laid  out  in  plate,  and  was  angry 
that  his  merchant,  Mr.  Cooper,  had  not  complied  with  his 
order.  He  had  frequently  ordered  large  quantities  of  plate 
before,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  crazy  on  the  subjeict  of 
plat«  and  the  classics  (which  latter  he  was  also  continually 
buying),  to  those  who  do  not  reflect  that  the  frequency  of  rev- 
olutions rendered  plate  the  safest  kind  of  investment,  and 
that  he  lived  before  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Specta^ 
tor^  when  there  were  comparatively  few  good  English  books. 

Fitzhugh  seems  not  to  have  known  of  the  grant  made  by- 
Charles  IL,  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  of  the  Northern  Neck, 
for  that  was  certainly  prior  to  any  settlements  or  patents 
above  Machodoc  creek.  The  proprietors,  we  presume,  never 
asserted  their  right  to  issue  patents,  under  this  boyish  grant 
of  a  fugitive  prince  : 

•*  Mr  Nicholas  Hiywibd  :  "  Apkil  Ist,  1689 

*'  I  hare  read  your  several,  particular  and  kind  letters  this  year,  and  congratu- 
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lite  joar  new  acqnUitioii  of  part  of  Mr.  Athton't  b«ck  tract,  tboDgh  I  caunot 
tgT«e  with  you,  according  to  the  Piatt,  that  it  lies  to  ^ery  contiguous  to  you  and 
remote  fromVne  ;  hut  this  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  har^ ain  really  worth  your 
money,  if  it  be  as  cheap  as  Mr.  Darrel  represent  it.  (By  Reviewer  :  Ashton 
was  an  old  bachelor  who  had  just  died  and  left  Filzhngh  his  ez«»cutor.  He 
owned  Mannion,  now  belonging  to  Dangerfield  Jiewis,  Esq.,  and  Chatterton,  be- 
longing to  Col.  John  Taylor,  both  tracts  adjoining  Fitshugh,  and  he  was  anx- 
ious to  buy  both.  He  subsequently  becama  owner  of  Marmion,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  Chatterton.] 

**  I  also  thank  your  kindness  in  sending  me  as  much  of  my  plate  sent  for,  nay 
mQre,  than  I  could  have  expected  singly  from  yourself  ik  itbout  the  mortality  or 
resignation  of  Mr.  Cooper,  which  is  safely  come  into  the  country,  and  has  been 
this  month,  but  has  not  as  yet  arriTcd  at  my  house,  neither  the  letters,  above 
four  days  since.  What  the  reason  is  that  Mr.  Cooper  did  not  join  you  in  buy- 
ing the  whole,  as  far  as  my  money  reached,  nor  lay  out  the  money  in  his  hands 
for  the  remainder,  acrordinff  to  ray  directions,  I  can't  imagine,  without  the 
closeness  of  his  nature  made  my  designs  seem  extravagant,  in  which  point  I 
have  sufficiently  writ  to  him,  and  withal  signified  to  him  that  he  is  my  factor, 
not  my  adviser,  because  to  him  I  pay  commission.  Now,  sir,  to  you,  to  whom  I 
pay  no  commission  and  by  that  means  am  un<)er  no  obligation  further  than  your 
generous  and  free  nature  obliges,  I  must  beg  excuse  that  I  want  expressions 
thoroughly  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude.  Sir,  the  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my 
proposals  to  Mr.  Secretary,  which  he  gives  me  assurance  will  take  with  my  I^rd 
Culpepper ;  therefore,  beg  your  favor  to  negotiate  in  my  behalf  with  his  lord- 
ship, to  get  a  confirmsOion  in  England,  through  the  drawing  of  the  deeds,  con- 
sulting counsel  and  enrolment  in  chancery  should  cost  twelve  or  fifteen  guineas. 
Your  own  purchase  of  Brenton,  with  the  Brent  charge  thereof,  gives  you  tbe 
manner  and  method.  Your  late  acquisition  assures  me  your  ability,  and  youi 
continued  kindness  emboldens  me  to  request  this,  as  al^o  another,  that  you  will 
please  to  make  a  piece  of  plate  of  ten  guineas  price  acceptable  to  your  lady,  by 
your  kind  representation  thereof  for  your  consummation  of  the  same. 

'*  Perhaps  my  Lord  Culpepper  may  object  that  the  quantity  of  land  mentioned 
within  those  bounds  (which  I  have  also  sent  you  inclosed,  to  perfect  the  business 
there  if  it  be  possible),  may  be  more,  but  the  rent  roll  which  Mr.  Secretary  has 
diligently  searched,  makes  that  fully  appear,  also  that  the  purchase  is  too  low  for 
so  great  a  quantity  of  land,  considering  that  you  gave  as  much,  or  rather  more 
rateably  for  your  tract  of  thirty  thousand  acres,  which  lies  remote  to  that:  it  is 
easily  answered ;  yours  is  a  new  acquisition,  and  consequently  liable  to  tbe  rents 
in  specie,  as  my  lord  may  put  it,  but  this  whole  purchase  that  I  make  is  of  land 
taken  up  before  the  original  grant  to  the  first  proprietors  of  this  Northern  Neck, 
and  therefore  stands  under  the  conditions  of  tbe  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
and  not  my  lord's  conditions  now  to  be  made  on  new  purchases,  and  consequent- 
ly neither  by  his  lordship  himself,  nor  any  other,  to  be  enhanced  or  advanced  with- 
out a  general  disturbance  to  tbe  people.  Also,  what's  now  to  be  taken  up,  it 
lies  in  bis  lordship's  poper  to  put  what  terms  upon  the  rent,  and  in  what  specie 
he  pleases  ;  therefore,  1,000  acre«  of  land  taken  up,  since  my  lord's  acquirement 
is  more  worth  for  an  annual  advantage  or  immediate  sale  of  a  rent  charge,  than 
d,000  acres  anciently  taken  up,  and  all  that  I  propose  to  purchase  within  the 
bounds  mentioned,  has  been  a  considerable  time  taken  up  before  bis  lordship's 
right.  And  this  I  dare  affirm,  that  if  bis  lordship  was  to  be  governor  himself, 
he  would  not  be  able,  with  tbe  greatest  industry,  assisted  by  power,  to  clear  from 
my  intended  purchase  20  pounds  sterling  a  year;  and  if  he  wants  that  power,  his 
utmost  endeavor  will  never  bring  it  to  above  half  that  sum,  for  all  the  tenants 
upon  tbe  whole  tract,  three  excepted,  are  not  able  to  pay  their  rents  in  money, 
and  then  tbe  refuge  must  be  by  distress,  and  nothing  will  be  foimd  to  distrain 
but  cows  and  horses,  and  those  to  be  valued  by  those  who  look  upon  themselves 
to  be  under  the  same  mischief,  and  from  thence  the  valuation  may  be  judged. 

**  1  must  assure  you,  sir,  that  if  I  make  this  purchase,  I  have  not  the  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  one  penny  in  money  for  rent,  but  being  placed  in  tbe  middle  of 
the  purchase,  and  tobacco  my  method  of  dealing,  tobacco  will  answer  my  ends, 
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and  tait  my  conveniency,  and  perhaps  in  tifne  reimbnne  me,  or  my  potteritj,  for 
the  money  laid  out.  Thus,  sir,  I  have  given  you  tome  reasons  of  my  propoaais. 
which,  when  duly  considered,  may  be  conducive  to  persuade  his  lordship  to  seU, 
which  if,  I  would  not  have  you  stick  upon  ten  or  twenty  pounds  extraordinary 
in  the  purchase,  therefore,  in  general  terms,  shall  desire  you  to  act  in  this  afiair 
for  me  as  for  yourself,  and  whatever  you  do  shall  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 

"  Mr.  Cooper  intimated  to  me  that  the  money  in  his  hands  was  ready  at  your 
command,  which  I  desire  you  to  tak«»  into  your  custody,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to 
send  more  by  the  latter  ships,  and  what  my  money  falls  short,  if  tho  purchase 
^oes  forward,  please  to  propose  your  own  security  for  the  payment  thereof,  with 
interest,  and  I  shall  take  eflectual  and  satisfactory  care  to  answer  it.  But  if  the 
purchase  should  not  go  on,  I  still  continue  my  resolution  of  purchasing  the 
same  pieces  of  plate,  and  particularly  the  knives  which  I  already  have  forks  for, 
when  they  come  to  hand,  which  I  desire  you  will  please  to  purchase  for  me,  ac- 
cording to  my  last  year's  directioUf  with  the  addition  of  a  silver  ladle,  and  send 
it  by  the  first  ship.  Captain  Brent,  who  is  now  at  my  house,  has  the  same  de- 
signs, but  awaits  the  issue  of  this,  for  the  purchase  of  almost  as  great  a  quan- 
tity above  Oquoquan,  and  intends  to  propose  it  in  partnership,  which  will  be  a 
&r  more  profitable  purchase,  by  reason  tnat  little  land  is  already  patented,  and 
what  is  must  come  under  your  conditions,  because  patented  since  the  granting 
of  this  Northern  Neck.  Himself  best  knows  what  he  does,  and  the  advantage 
thereby,  and  to  him  I  refer  you  for  a  relation  thereof 

*'  Sir,  what  encouragement  my  poor  endeavors  or  interest  can  give  to  your  pleae- 
ing  edlablishment  at  Brenton,  and  a  sudden  commotion  we  have  had  under  the 
pretended  expectations  of  Indians  (in  which  Capt.  Brent  has  given  you  a  full 
and  particular  relation),  gives  me  the  present  opportunity  not  only  to  assure  the 
people,  but  also  to  satisfy  the  government,  that  more  full  encouragement  and  im- 
munity granted  to  the  town,  which  might  be  conducive  to  draw  inhabiiante 
thither,  the  country  would  bo  secure  from  future  alarms,  and  it  would  be  a  sure 
bulwark  against  future  dani^er,  because,  either  by  them,  or  within  them,  would  lie 
the  Indian  road ;  a  good  company  of  men  there  settled  would  be  immediately  called, 
either  to  keep  off  the  enemy  at  his  first  approach,  or  cut  him  short  in  his  return. 
Sir,  this  sudden  turn  of  limes  in  England  may  perhaps  at  present  give  a  check 
to  the  increment  of  Brenton  from  the  French  (Huffuenot)  expectation  but  I  be- 
lieve may  be  additionally  supplied  by  those  methods  Capt.  Brent  intends,  though 
not  plainly  expresses,  by  being  a  refuge  ^d  sanctuary  for  Roman  Catholics,  and 
I  dare  say,  let  it  be  increas^  by  whom  it  will,  ouV  government  will  give  it 
all  the  indulgences  that  can  reasonably  be  required,  by  reason  of  its  conve- 
nient situation  of,  or  watch  and  defence^against,  Indian  depredations  and  incur- 
sions ;  neither  do  I  believe  that  that  persuasion  will  be  hindered  from  settling 
anywhere  in  this  country,  especially  there,  where,  being  Christians,  they  may 
secure  us  against  the  heathen."  [By  Reviewer:  Rather  an  unsafe  sanctuary 
this  he  proposes  for  Catholics.  No  wonder  Brent,  who  was  a  Catholic,  hesi- 
tated in  the  matter.     The  balauce  of  the  letter  is  uninteresting.] 

The  following  are  the  formal  proposals  he  speaks  of.  The 
traot  he  wishes  to  purchase  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  of  land 
along  the  Potomac,  less  than  five  miles  wide  and  about  forty 
miles  long.  Just  above  Occaquan  lies  Mason's  Neck,  which 
was  probably  settled  by  Colonel  George  Mason,  ancestor  of  the 
great  Revolutionary  statesman  of  that  name.  Gunston  and 
Lexington,  two  of  the  seats  of  the  Mason  family,  are  in  this 
Neck.  Gunston  is  a  large  old  brick  building,  built,  we  pre- 
sume, with  bricks  from  England,  as  all  the  old  colonial  houses 
on  the  river  were.  The  colonel  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
commander  of  one  of  the  forts,  a  great  Indian  fighter,  always 
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%  faTorite  with  the  people,  and  under  the  government  of  WiU 
liani  and  Mary,  which  was  somewhat  republican,  a  favorite 
with  the  court  The  Mason  family  have  for  more  than  two 
oenturies  been  distinguished  for  personal  courage  and  love  of 
military  affairs. 

Fitzhogh  got  out  of  favor  under  the  Whig  rule  of  William, 
for  he  was  a  high  tory,  and  probably  on  this  account  and  be- 
cause, it  appears,  Mason  had  defeated  him  in  several  lawsuits, 
became  soured  with  him.  In  writing  to  Richard  Page,  a  mer- 
chant of  Belfast,  he  says :  ^*  Ail  affairs  here  stand  just  as  yon 
left  them,  only  Dr.  Hall  is  not  altogether  so  mad,  and  Mr. 
Ashton  constrained  to  be  more  sober  for  want  ot  drink,  neither 
have  I  heard  any  fighting  news  lately  of  Col.  Mason,  which 
gives  me  occasion  to  believe  his  stock  is  pretty  well  exhaust- 
ed." The  feud,  however,  was  not  of  long  standing,  for  two  of 
Fitzhugh's  sons,  not  many  years  after,  married  two  of  Mason's 
grand-daughters.  The  son  named  Thomas,  died  without  is- 
sue. The  other,  George,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Fitzhughs  of 
Maryland  and  New  York,  and  of  some  in  several  Northern 
States.     To  return  to  the  proposals  : 

"  Proposals  to  the  Honorable  Nicholas  Spencer,  Esq.,  Agent  and  Attorney  in 
VuviniA  for  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Lord  Gnlpepper. 

*'^o  purchase  one  hnndred  thonsand  acres  of  land,  at  ten  years'  purchase  of  the 
rent,  thus  to  be  deduced  :— One  hundred  thousand  acres  at  120  pounds  tobacco 
per  thousand,  comes  to  12,000  pounds  tobacco,  ont  of  which  mast  be  deducted 
20  per  oent.  at  least  for  receiying  and  reducing  it  in  hogsheads,  which  is  2,400  ; 
then  remain  9,800  at  20  ^  hhd.  allowed,  estimating  each  hhd.  at  400  lbs 
makes  24  hhds.  and  a  half,  which  comes  to  785  ;  again  deducted  out  of  9,800 
makes  the  clear  tobacco  9,065,  which  at  58.  per  cent,  the  utmost  value  that  can 
be  expected,  for  tobacco  so  seatterinff  and  remote  in  the  best  of  times,  amount 
to  £22  138. ;  at  ten  years'  purchase  is  £226  10s.  *  But,  because,  as  in  the  seT- 
enJ  rent  rolb  appears,  there  is  not  above  eighty-four  thousand  or  at  most 
eighty-eht  thousand  acres  in  our  county,  already  taken  up  and  seated,  and  some 
thonsand  acres  of  that  above  Oquaqnan,  and  from  Oquaquan  downward,  fully 
taken  up  and  almost  all  seated,  and  it  might  be  doubtful  to  my  lord's  interests 
to  go  beyond  those  bounds,  because  part  is  there  taken  up,  and  the  greater 
part  stLil  lies  in  his  lordship's  grant,  therefore  to  take  off  all  those  scruples  and 
ofajeetions,  I  am  willing  to  become  a  purchaser  from  the  head  of  Oquaq^uan  to 
Maehodoc,  the  extent  of  our  county  downward,  not  exceeding  five  miles,  in 
the  woods  from  the  nearest  landing,  Uiat  I  may  be  far  enough  clear  from  the 
Brenton  purchase,  and  without  my  lord's  suspicion  of  getting  any  considerable 
qnanttty  of  land  not  already  taken  up.  The  said  land  from  Oqnaquan  down- 
ward, aeoordin^  as  the  county  runs,  and  five  miles  backward,  where  the  coun- 
ty wUl  admit  it,  which  wiU  nowhere  do  it  till  you  come  to  the  head  of  Potomac 
ereek,  and  from  thence  in  some  places  upward  ;  which  said  proposed  tract,  ac- 
oording  to  the  several  rent  rolls,  may  amount  to  sixty  or  seventy  thonsand 
acres  ;  but  because  there  may  be  some  surplusage  I  am  willing  to  allow  eighty 
thousand  acres  and  pay  accordingly  ;  it  comes  to  £177  10s.  sterling,  which  1 
win  give  for  that  tract  and  immediately  pay  down  the  money  upon  his  lord- 
ship^a  order  to  your  honor  for  passing  me  the  said  estate  over  in  fee,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  have  withm  the  said  tract  all  benefit  of  any  escheats  if 
they  tall,  and  all  other  privle^es  which  his  lordship  has,  by  virtue  of  the  first 
pnrehase  or  last  grant,  m  1683,  except  the  benefit  of  all  mmes  and  minerals, 
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which  I  wholly  refer  to  his  lordship,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  an  ear  of  Indiim 
corn,  if  lawfoll^  demanded,  to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  Nativity ;  and  withal  that 
I  may  have  priTilege  to  take  oat  patents  or  deeda  im  my  own  naaie  (pajiim^ 
the  officer*8  fees  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  here),  for  any  part 
greater  or  smaller,  or  for  as  many  as  I  please,  within  the  before  granted  premi- 
ses, and  the  rent  to  the  respective  patents  to  be  a  grain  of  Indian  com.  The 
reasons  for  taking  out  new  patents  or  deeds,  are  first,  for  escheats  that  I  may 
have  a  right  from  hie  lordship,  as  well  as  a  possession,  if  any  fall.  Secondly, 
to  get  the  advantage  of  pretended  rights  if  any  such  are  to  oe  met  with,  and 
thirdly,  to  get  as  much  as  I  can  in  my  own  pa^cular  name  to  aroid  fatnre  que 
warrantos.  That  I  may  have  farther  and  other  deeds  and  assurances  as  coun- 
sel learned  in  the  law  may  advise,  either  by  deeds  drawn  in  England  and  enroll- 
ed in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  there,  or  otherwise  being  at  my  own  particn- 
lar  cost  and  charge.  That  I  may  hare  all  the  immediate  rtntt  and  arreaimgaa, 
but  if  bis  lordship  obiects  to  the  arrearages,  rather  than  break  off  I  will  desist. 
The  land  is  thus  bounded,  viz. :  besinnine  at  or  near  some  of  the  falls  of  Oquaquan 
ran,  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  said  riyer,  and  on  the  southwest  side  thereof, 
and  extending  by  n  line  drawn  southwest  and  by  west,  crossing  the  mna  aad 
branches  of  the  several  creeks  that  ran  into  Potomac  river,  to  wit :  Neapsco, 
Yeoccomico  alias  PowelVs  creek,  Quanticutt,  Chapawannick,  Aouia  and  Poto- 
mac creeks,  until  the  said  southwest  by  west  Hne  shall  have  included  the  branch- 
es of  Potomac  creek  within  the  limits  of  Stafford  c«nnty,  where  the  braadMa 
that  ran  into  Bappahannock  river  meet  and  render  it  the  bounds  of  that  oounty, 
and  consequently  that  this  southwest  by  west  line,  by  and  between  the  branch- 
es of  both  rivers,  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  tint  is  now  the  known  bouada 
of  Stafford  and  Rappahannock  counties,  and  from  the  place  or  point  of  intenea- 
tion  along  the  said  line  of  division,  until  it  meet  the  most  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  Stafford  county  inclusive,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  head  of  Macho- 
doc  river,  and  so  to  the  mouth  thereof^  and  from  thence  up  along  Potomac 
river,  according  to  the  several  courses  thereof,  to  the  mouth  of  Oqnaquan  river 
first  mentioned,  and  from  thence  up  the  said  river  ten  miles  to  the  firat  begin- 
ning. 

''  Mr.  Nicholas  Hayward,  Sir  :  When  I  made  these  proposala  t«  Mr.  Seantery, 
I  did  not  think  to  have  given  yon  the  trouble  as  you  may  see,  but  upon  seaond 
thought,  have  thought  it  my  best  way  if  1  'can  make  the  purchase,  to  be  as 
quick  with  it  as  I  can,  that  1  may  have  the  mora  time  to  mace  a  firm  establiali- 
ment  thereof^  and  considering  also  that  you  had  made  a  porehase  of  the  like  na* 
ture,  and  consequently  experienced,  by  knowing,  in  the  consummation  of  thia,  if 
his  lordship  agrees  to  it  as  I  have  fully  written  you  in  another  letter.  I 
have  also  got  Mr.  Brent  to  lay  roe  down  the  bounds,  so  tliat  theve  is  sothiag 
wanting  to  make  a  perfect  deed  in  England.  But  if  these  new  troublea  [Ium 
WiUiam  and  diary]  and  the  ^^reaX  oppression  that  Iheace,  we  may  gueaa,  will 
fall  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  should  incline  them  to  remQva  to 
any  place,  in  Virginia  and  Brenton  1  esteem  a  good  sanctuary  for  them.  I  oovld 
stiil  DC  contented  to  continue  my  proposed  exchange,  though  I  have  added 
more  than  a  third  in  land,  nesroea,  4c.,  more  than  when  I  wrote  you.  I  then 
liad  rather  let  alone  this  purchase,  for  ic  is  not  worth  twopenoe  to  any  ona  that 
is  not  actually  upon  the  spot.'* 

The  exchange  proposed  above  was  of  Fitzhagh's  property  in 
America  for  a  landed  estate  in  England.  In  former  letters,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  proposed  this  exchange,  which  he 
thought  then  might  easily  be  effected  with  discontented 
whigs,  or  persecuted  dissenters  and  Catholics.  Under  the 
reign  of  James  11.,  he  despaired  and  gave  over  this  exchange, 
giving  as  a  reason,  the  cessation  of  discontents,  brought  about 
by  the  tolerant  rule  of  James.     Again,  under  William,  we  see 
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him  reviving  his  project,  because  persecution  and  discontent 
were  resumed.  It  seems  to  us  that  James  was  the  only 
honest,  sincere,  earnest,  and  tolerant  politician  of  his  day. 
The  rest  were  cruel,  mercenary  hypocrites,  who  sought  to 
revive  the  days  of  Titus  Gates  .and  the  Meal  Tub  and  Rye- 
Hoase  plots.  English  politicians  continued  from  that  day 
until  the  American  Revolution  to  be  trivial,  hypocritical,  and 
mercenary.  The  Walpoles  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  times. 
But  this  want  of  high  aim,  of  sincerity  and  of  earnestness, 
was  not  confined  to  the  government.  It  infected  the  popular 
mind  and  vitiated  the  popular  taste.  There  is  something 
light,  trivial,  formal,  and  affected,  in  the  boasted  literature  of 
Queen  Anne's  day.  The  wonderful  popularity  so  long  main- 
tained by  the  Spectator ^  was  owing  to  the  trifling  pursuits, 
low  aims,  and  lower  thought,  of  a  time  of  safety,  security, 
and  domestic  peace.  It  is  painful,  almost  disgusting,  in  this 
earnest  age,  to  see  so  much  genius,  learning,  and  ability, . 
wasted  on  low  and  trivial  subjects.  The  Lake  school  aped 
the  Sptclator^  but  fell  far  short  of  it.     But, 

<<  In  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep  appears." 

The  Yankee,  or  N.  P.  Willis  school,  apes  the  English  Lake 
school.  This  we  hope  will  prove  the  bathos  and  finale  of  the 
contemptible  literature.  Beginning  with  the  American  Revo* 
lution,  English  literature  assumed  a  higher  tone.  Foreign 
wars  and  domestic  discontents  and  suffering  at  home  taught 
men  to  think  seriously,  earnestly,  and  profoundly,  and  to  write 
as  they  think.  The  little  by-play  or  twaddle  ^of  Blackwoody 
and  its  petty  school  of  silly  sycophants,  brought  into  ephemeral 
notoriety,  by  court  favor,  does  not  affect  or  disturb  the  general 
tenor  of  human  thought,  which,  finding  "  something  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark,"  is  looking  about  for  a  remedy. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  calling  attention  to- 
a  new  and  most  important  phase  in  the  history  of  negro 
slavery.  We  find,  from  the  letters  of  Fitzhugh,  that  no  field 
hands  or  common  laborers  from  Europe  were  introduced  into- 
the  colony  after  the  African  slave  trade  was  fairly  begun.  The 
servants  were  respectable  persons,  such  as  clerks,  engravers,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  millers,  tanners,  painters,  seamstresses, 
housekeepers,  &c.,  who  served  but  four  years,  and  became 
thereafter  useful  and  respectable  citizens.  The  African  slave 
trade  saved  Virginia  from  a  flow  of  low,  ignorant^  and  vicious- 
immigration  from  Europe. 
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ART.  IV  .-THE  COOLIE  THAI)E; 

OR,  THE    BNCOMIENDA  SYSTEM  OF  THE  NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

An  cncomienda^  aooordino^  to  the  best  Spanish  legists,  was  a  rij^ht  conceded 
bj  royal  bounty,  to  well-deserving  persons  in  the  Indies,  to  receive,  and  enjoy 
for  themselves,  Uie  tributes  of  the  Indians,  who  should  be  assigned  to  them, 
with  a  charge  of  providing  for  the  good  of  those  Indians,  in  spiritual  and 
temporal  matters,  and  of  inhabiting  and  defending  the  provinces,  where  the  en- 
eomiendas  should  be  granted  them. — Help's  Spanish  Conquests  m  America^  toI. 
lit,  p.  117. 

**  As  free  persons  for  so  they  are^  Extract  from  letter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
to  Nicholas  Ovando,  Governor  of  Hispaniola,  in  relation  to  the  Indians. — Ibid^ 
Tol.  i.,  p.  196. 

We  hold,  would  to  God  it  may  not  be  so,  that  this  most  great  sin,  the  system 
of  repartimicntos,  or  encomiendasy  will  be  the  cause  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
state  of  Spain,  if  God  does  not  alter  it,  or  we  do  not  mend  it  ourselves. — Ibidy 
▼oL  ii.,  p.  56. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficnlt  problems  that  has  agitated 
Christendom,  during  the  past  three  centaries,  is  the  question : 
**  How  shall  the  civilized  nations  of  the  north  procure  the 
tropical  fruits  of  the  south  without  the  existence  of  slavery, 
or  of  that  frightful  consumption  of  life  which  has  hitherto 
attended  their  production  ?" 

Two  things  are  certain :  and  one  is,  that  these  fruits  can 
never  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  pure- white  races  ;  and 
the  other,  that,  be  the  cost  what  it  may  in  human  exertion, 
human  suffering,  or  human  life,  Christendom  demands  and 
toill  have  the  produce  of  the  tropics  ;  and  what  Christendom 
demands,  there  are  always  heads,  hearts,  and  hands,  to  execute. 
If  civilization,  like  an  ogre,  asked  for  its  daily  breakfast  the 
heads  of  one  thousand  African  negroes,  the  chargers  would  be 
forthcoming  as  surely  as  that  which  carried  to  Herodias* 
^daughter  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ! 

No  power  on  earth  could  prevent  the  daily  appearance  of 
the  thousand  chargers  with  the  thousand  woolly  heads,  be- 
cause the  order  for  them  emanates  from  the  supreme  earthly 
power. 

Now,  civilization,  instead  of  demanding  a  thousand  heads 
<laily,  demands  only  a  little  sugar  and  coffee  ;  nevertheless, 
the  difference  is  but  small,  for  while  it  is  notorious  that  these 
wants  are  supplied  only  at  a  frightful  annual  consumption  of 
human  life,  yet  this  Shylock  stands  inexorable  and  still  cries 
for  his  pound  of  flesh  For  three  centuries  strong  governments, 
powerful  fleets,  tropical  armies,  cosmopolitan-mixed  commis- 
sion courts,  philanthropioal  societies,  and  Christians  generally, 
liave  endeavored  to  spare  this  destruction  of  human  beings 
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but,  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts  combined,  the  pound  of  flesh  is 
still  forthcoming  as  regularly  as  the  sun  rolls  round ;  and 
why  ?  Simply  because  the  governments,  fleets,  armies, 
courts,  philanthropists,  and  Christians,  are  the  Jew  who  de- 
mands it.  And  what  are  all  the  edicts,  decrees,  speeches,  &;a, 
which  have  been  put  forth  annually,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
from  the  royal  cedulas  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles 
v.,  three  centuries  ago,  down  to  the  state  papers,  official 
protests  and  quixotic  crusades  of  our  own  day,  but  the  com- 
positions between  conscience  on  the  one  hand,  and  avarice 
and  luxury  on  the  other  ?  an  artful  combination  of  the  enjoy- 
ments  of  vice,  with  the  credit  which  attaches  only  to  virtue  ? 
Christendom  protest  against  the  crime,  but  hesitates  not  to 
accepts  its  fruits.  Its  language  is  similar  to  that  used  by  tiie 
pious  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  when  they  wrote 
Hastings  to  govern  leniently,  and  send  more  money,  to  practise 
strict  justice  and  moderation  toward  neighboring  nations,  and 
send  more  money.  So,  for  three  centuries,  Christendom  has 
been  saying,  ^*  Don't  make  slaves,  and  send  us  more  sugar, 
cotton,  and  coffee  ;  don't  work  the  poor  Coolies  to  death,  sepa- 
rating husbands  and  wives,  and  send  us  more  sugar j  and  cot* 
tony  and  coffee?'^  Now,  the  agents  who  are  to  execute  these 
orders,  whether  in  India,  Cuba,  or  Brazil,  understand  exactly 
what  they  mean ;  and  they  know  that  the  money,  and  the 
sugar  and  coffee,  are  to  be  forthcoming,  honesty  and  humanely 
if  possible,  but  come  they  must. 

After  Hispaniola  had  been  nearly  depopulated  by  Spanish 
cruelty,  and  the  forty  thousand  Lucayans  who  had  been  torn 
from  their  homes  and  carried  to  that  island,  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  hard  labors  imposed  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
search  for  gold,  &;c.,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  knowing  these 
facts,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  more  Indians  to  His- 
paniola from  Trinidad,  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  former 
island,  on  the  6th  of  June,  15 11,  saying :  "  With  respect  to  the 
doubt  about  bringing  Indians  from  Trinidad,  look  well  if  there 
is  gold  there,  for  you  know  what  the  Indians  suffer  in  chang- 
ing them  from  one  place  to  another."  »  »  *  <«  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the  conquest, 
that  which  principally  ought  to  be  attended  to ;  so  act  that 
the  Indians  there  may  increase  and  not  diminish  as  in  Hispan- 
iola."* 

Is  it  possible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  this  dispatch  ?  and 

•  Hie  Bishop  of  Mexico  wrote,  at  one  time,  that  one  ocUIion  of  Indians  had  been  bfty- 
tised ;  and  one  man,  Father  Motolinia,  is  said  to  hare  baptised  Ibtt  hundrMl  thomad*— 
Hiift  Span.  Con^  toL  iit,  pp.  181  and  283. 
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does  it  not,  in  sn'bstance,  embody  the  policy  of  Christendom 
toward  the  weak  races,  ever  since  the  day  of  its  date  to  the 
present  moment  ? 

Thns,  then,  these  facts  are  beyond  dispute,  that  since  the 
sixteenth  century  the  civilized  world  has  made  a  large  and 
eontinnally  increasing  demand  for  the  frnits  of  tropical  labon^ ; 
Hiat  it  has  been  unable  to  endure,  and  has  never  performed 
that  labor  itself;  and,  finally,  that  whatever  demands  it  has 
made,  and  at  whatever  loss  of  life,  or  reduction  to  slavery  of  the 
weaker  races,  there  have  always  been  found  agents  to  supply 
ihem  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  oppo- 
sition. The  world  has  just  as  much  cotton,  and  sugar,  and 
coffee,  as  it  can  consume  ;  we  have  as  many  shirts,  sheets*,  and 
ehemises,  petticoats,  frocks,  table-cloths,  &o.,  as  we  can  use ; 
we  crarn  ourselves  with  sugar,  putting  it  in  coflFee,  tea,  cakes, 
tarts,  puddings,  confectionery,  ficc. ;  while  coffee  is  abundant 
as  water ;  in  short,  the  farmers  of  the  temperate  zones  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  enjoy  as  great  an  abundance  of  these  things, 
produced,  mostly,  at  the  price  of  blood  (as  they  know),  as  they 
do  of  wheat  and  other  provisions  raised  by  the  healthful  sweat 
of  their  own  brows. 

Now  this  inexorable  power,  this  ogre  of  civilization,  which 
has  gone  on  for  three  centuries  devouring  human  beings,  and 
which  gives  promise  of  having  a  much  sharper  appetite  during 
the  next  three  centuries,  is  entirely  ignored  by  sentimental 
philanthropists,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  during  the  lives 
of  ten  generations  of  men,  we  have  had  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  humanity — a  humanity  which  has 
preserved,  instead  of  destroying  human  life  amid  tropical  labor, 
except  that  displayed  by  the  planters  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  who  have  been  to  the  negro  what  Rarey  has  been  to 
the  horse,  and  whose  humane  conduct  must  of  necessity  revo- 
lutionize the  world  on  this  point.  It  has  been  the  singular 
lot  of  the  Southern  planters,  while  managing  with  admirable 
skill  to  supply  the  most  rapidly  increasing  of  all  the  demands 
for  Southern  products,  viz. :  that  for  cotton,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve, but  at  the  same  time  to  foster  and  increase  the  sum  of 
human  life.  And  yet  while  doing  this,  and  while  all  other 
nations  have  been  destroying  the  lives  of  nogroes.  Coolies, 
Chinese,  and  Portuguese,  with  frightful  rapidity,  by  the  unne- 
cessary hardships  they  imposed,  the  Southern  planters,  who 
have  produced  ten  lives  for  every  one  they  received,  have  been 
heaped  with  every  stigma  and  opprobrious  epithet  that  inge- 
nuity could  invent ! 
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tt  isl  not  our  plaoe  to  find  fault  with  this,  but  simply  to 
endeavor  to  place  the  relations  of  the  weak  to  the  strong,  in 
respect  of  tropical  labor,  in  such  a  light  that  the  four  millions 
of  negroes  now  in  the  Southern  States  rpay  escape  the  risk  of 
being  exposed  to  evils  similar  to  those  which  are  destroying 
their  own  and  other  weak  races,  in  whatever  lands  the  oxigen- 
cies  of  tropical  labor  are  applied  to  them  by  Europeans. 

Ever  since  the  empirical  philanthropy  of  Las  Casas  endeav- 
ored to  save  one  people  by  enslaving  another,  the  tender  sym- 
pathies of  closet  philanthropy  have  been  vibrating  between 
Indian  and  negro,  and  negro  and  Indian,  and  now  bids  fair  to 
swing  back  again  to  Indian.  Experience  counts  for  nothing,  rea- 
son for  less,  and  it  is  only  the  last  tale  of  misery  that  can  move 
to  action.  The  lessons  of  three  hundred  years,  daring  which 
Europeans  have  been  steadily  exterminating  negroes,  Indians, 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  Coolies,  in  the  mines  and  sugar-mills 
of  the  tropics,  have  taught  them  nothing  more  than  was  dis- 
covered by  the  grqat  experiment  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Chi- 
appa — viz. :  a  rotation  of  crops.  Their  fathers  destroy  Caribs ; 
their  sons  weep  for  Caribs  and  grind  up  negroes  ;  their  grand- 
sons pity  negroes,  and  put  Coc^lies,  Chinese,  and  whatever  other 
unresisting  race  they  can  lay  hands  on,  into  the  mill ;  the 
work  of  destruction  goes  on  unceasingly,  and  father,  son,  and 
grandson,  have  the  melanchoUy  reflection  that  the  price  of  their 
daily  beverage  of  sugar  and  coffee  is  human  blood  \  and  in, no 
case,  we  believe,  has  it  been  more  eminently  so  than  under  the 
present  encomienda  system  or  Coolie  trade,  by  which  a  very 
large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  sugar  now  used  in 
Europe  is  made,  and  which  is  pointed  at  with  pride  as  a  proof 
of  what/ree  labor  can  do. 

A  recent  great  and  well-known  traveller  (Dr.  Livingstone), 
and  one  whom  all  love  and  respect,  remarked  with  satis- 
faction, when  upon  a  late  visit  to  the  Mauritius,  that  that  little 
island,  covered  with  rock  and  only  thirty  five  miles  in  length 
by  twenty-five  in  breadth,  now  raises,  hy  free  labor ,  sugar 
equal  in  anK)unt  to  one  fourth  of  the  entire  consumption  of 
Great  Britain.  This  remark  has  been  quoted  perhaps  hundreds 
of  times,  and  always  with  pride  and  pleasure,  as  a  triumph 
of  free  labor.  We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  share  these  feel- 
ings, and  to  have  to  confess  that  we  look  upon  this  splendid 
"  monument  of  free  labor"  with  much  the  same  sensations 
with  which  we  regard  the  pyramids  of  Egypt :  both  monu- 
ments are  wonderful  examples  of  human  laoor  and  excite  our 
admiration  until  we  learn  their  cost  in  human  life. 
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It  is  the  boast  of  the  friends  of  free  labor  that  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  has  been  increased  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  from  fifty  millions^  to  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  ! 

This  result  has  been  obtained,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  not 
by  free  negro  labor,  but  by  the  introduction  of  immigrants, 
brought  principally  from  India  (a  few  hundreds  only  having 
come  from  China),  and  called  Coolies.  They  are  indentured 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  are  enti- 
tled to' a  passage  back  to  their  own  country.  The  emigration 
from  India  is  under  the  charge  of  agents  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment,  and  every  effort  is  undoubtedly  made  to  conduct  it 
on  the  most  humane  and  just  principles.  This  system  of 
labor  owes  its  origin  directly  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  who  have  entirely  abandoned  regular  labor  in  the 
Mauritins,  and  whose  places  it  was  necessary  to  supply  by  a 
return  to  the  copper  colored  races  and  the  old  plan  of  encomia 
endaSj  which  destroyed  such  numbers  of  persons  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  transportation  of  Coolies  to  this  island  had  its  com- 
mencement in  an  order  in  council,  dated  loth  January,  1842, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  1855,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons  had  been  brought  from 
India.  Down  to  the  present  date  the  number  is  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand. 

Now  if  we  examine  briefly  this  system  of  free  labor,  we 
shall  find  little  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
quintupled  in  a  few  years  the  production  of  sugar  in  a  small 
and  rocky  island. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  grossest  im- 
morality by  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  which  is  a  renewal  of 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  slave  trade.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  persons  imported  as  above,  it  appears 
by  parliamentary  returns  that  there  were  six  times  as  many 
men  as  there  were  women !  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  the 
vice  caused  by  this  unnatural  transportation  of  males  from  one 
country  to  another  ;  the  evil  is  a  double  one,  and  productive 
of  as  bad  consequences  in  India  as  in  the  Mauritius.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Crusades,  when  historians  tell  us  that  licen- 
tiousness rapidly  increased,  owing  to  the  disproportionate  num- 
bers of  the  sexes,  all  Christendom  has  united  in  condemning 
as  cruel  and  inhuman  every  course  of  conduct  which  tends  to 
produce  such  an  evil :  indeed,  it  was  even  a  stipulation  in  one 
of  the  early  contracts,  given  in  1523,  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
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menty  for  the  transportation  of  negroes  to  the  West  Indies,  that 
^^cme  half^^  of  them  **  were  to  be  women;"  and  yet  in  this 
age  of  boasted  humanity  and  Christianity,  we  find  this  impor- 
tant element  of  morality  practically  neglected  by  the  nation 
which  boasts  most  loudly  of  its  philanthropy.* 

As  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  although  some 
efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  they  are  almost  inap- 
preciable ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions in  this  respect,  must  be  under  present  circumstances  a 
failure,  because  the  population  is  not  only  a  transient  one, 
but  they  speak  a  foreign  language,  are  confirmed  idolaters, 
have  extraordinary  incentives  to  vice,  and  are  at  that  adult 
age  when  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  eradicate  the  fixed  im- 
pressions of  youth  formed  in  a  heathen  land. 

In  respect  of  the  education  of  the  few  children  among  them, 
the  accounts  are  decidedly  unfavorable.  According  to  the  report 
of  a  special  committee  of  council,  which  we  find  in  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  for  1856,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  the 
island,  about  5,600  Indian  boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  fourteen,  and  of  these,  '*the  committee  regret  to 
say  that  scarcely  one  hundred  receive  any  Instruction  in  the 
government  schools;  and  they  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  government  schools  are  the  only  places  where  they 
receive  any  instruction  at  all.  In  other  words,  hardly  two  per 
cent,  of  the  Indian  children,  capable  of  being  taught,  are  en- 
joying the  imperfect  advantages  of  the  most  elementary  teach- 
ing." 

But  besides  the  evils  above  enumerated,  this  system  of  free 
labor,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  one  of  steady,  and  sure  ex- 
terraination. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  passage  from  India  is  a  short 
one,  the  longest,  viz.,  that  from  Calcutta,  averaging  only  about 
forty  days,t  the  deaths  among  81,170  immigrants  arrived  up 
to  November,  1849,  were,  on  shipboard,  and  in  hospital  after 
landing,  1,757,  or  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  immigrants.}     If  we  compare  this  mortality  with  that 

•Tn  alluding  to  this  tn^Jeet,  (In  the  Parliaroentarjr  Retnnui  for  18*0),  the  OommlsstooM* 
of  Emigration  remark,  that  '■"  the  only  and  rery  momentous  objection  to  an  indeOnite  in- 
cr«a«e  of  the  Immigration,  is  the  difficnltr  of  inducing  anj  Indian  females  of  decent  station 
or  character  to  iear«  their  country.  It  follows  that  the  relations  between  the  stxea  are  of 
a  Tcr/  degrading  kind  ;  that  concobinnge  aB5ume8  an  aggravated  form,  and  that  the  conse- 
qvent  jealoosiei  lead  to  frequent  quai  rels  and  occasional  bloodshfd/'  Directions  hare  been 
giren  to  ipcreae  the  proportion  of  females,  but  hitherto  with  but  little  success;  and  if 
th«ir  character  la  to  be  buch  as  described,  we  shoald  think  matters  would  not  be  much  im- 
prored. 

t  The  ATerage  length  of  eighteen  passages  from  Calcutta  to  Mauritias,  is  1840,  was  aboat 
forty  days.  %  Se«  Par.  B*p.,  I860. 
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occurring  among  emigrants  on  the  passage  from  Great  Britain 
to  New- York,  we  find  it  eight  times  greater  ;  or  if,  with  that 
among  emigrants  to  Australia,  a  voyage  of  more  than  double 
the  length  of  that  of  the  Coolies,  it  is  about  three  times  greater.^ 

After  entering  service,  it  appears,  that,  of  the  above  81,170 
Coolies  (now  reduced  by  mortality  on  shipboard  and  in  hos- 
pital to  79,413),  the  deaths,  during  the  nine  years,  commencing 
with  1842  and  ending  in  November,  1849,  amounted  to  7,636t 
or  one  tenth  of  the  whole  number,  a  large  mortality,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  majority  of  these  persons  are  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  at  that  age  when  the  expectation  of  life  is 
longest.  But  further,  the  deaths  every  year  exceed  the  births ; 
in  1852  this  excess  was  751 ;  in  1853  it  was  626.  The  re- 
duction  of  population  from  this  cause  will  be  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  in  countries  more  favorably  situated, 
about  one  half  of  all  the  children  born,  die  before  reaching 
their  fifth  year,  and  two  thirds  before  reaching  their  fifteenth,^ 
so  that  the  probability  is,  that  hardly  any  of  these  Indian  chil- 
dren attain  adult  age ;  and  this  inference  is  strengthened  from 
the  fact  that  whilp  4,833  children  are  returned  as  having  emi- 
grated to  the  colony  up  to  November,  1849,  and  perhaps  as 
many  more  from  that  time  to  1855  (few  having  returned  J, 
yet  the  committee  on  education  estimate  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  at  the  latter  period,  at  only  5,600 ! 

Considering,  then,  the  great  mortality  of  the  resident  popula- 
tion, the  very  small  number  of  births,  and  the  deaths  that 
must  occur  among  this  number  before  adult  age,  it  is  evident 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  introduction  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  immigrants  annually,  in  other  words  if  the 
people  were  left  as  they  are  at  this  moment,  that  in  a  very, 
tew  years  they  would  become  extinct,  and  the  island  revert  to 
a  desert  state  ! 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  wish  to  undervalue  what  is 
really  free  labor  ;  we  wish  to  expose  this  unnatural  and  cruel 
system  which  has  adopted  this  specious  name  in  order  to  hide 
from  humanity  evils  worse  than  those  of  Spanish  slavery,  and 
equal,  we  fully  believe,  to  those  which  so  rapidly  destroyed  a 

*  Tba  mortalitj  io  one  huodrad  and  four  fthipii,  carrjing  42,3'>4  emigranta  to  New- York,  in 
li'Ay  was  leM  than  one  quarter  of  ona  per  cent. ;  and  inlwenty-fire  other  TtfflteU  going  to 
other  port4  of  the  United  States,  it  w<i9  only  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Of  20,958  emi^raata 
t«  Australia,  the  deaths  were  under  three  quarters  of  one  per  cent. — Par.  JUportSy  1S50. 

t  fUp.  Em.  CommiuiofUfti  IS-W.  tone  hundred  and  fifty  Coolies  were  sent  back  to  India, 
as  unfit  for  nervice ;  and  over  7,000  were  returned  at  their  own  request,  before  the  expiration 
of  their  contract.    Deterters  from  labor  were  al»o  numerous. 

t  According  to  Dr.  Price*8  tables,  one  half  the  childrm  born  in  Lonion  died  nnder  three 
years  of  age;  in  Vienna  and  Stockholm,  under  two  years;  in  Manchester,  nnder  fire.  Bat 
the  mortality  in  these  countries  it  not  so  great  now. 
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whole  race  of  men  under  the  encomtenda  system  of  the  Span- 
ish in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  that  day,  as  at  the  present, 
the  poor  Indians  were  always  called  '*/r^e/"  then,  as  now,  the 
home  government,  during  the  whole  period  in  which  their  ex- 
termination was  going  on,  wrote  out  to  the  colonies  the  most 
positive  instructions  as  to  their  good  treatment,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  them  the  holy  Catholic  religion  ;  Charles  V. 
even  sent  out  a  commission  called  an  audiencia,  whose  special 
duty  was  the  protection  of  these  "free  lahorers;"*  indeed  it 
was  even  ordered  by  this  same  emperor,  in  1528,  that  "  no 
Indian  should  carry  any  burdens  against  his  will,  whether  he 
was  paid  for  it  or  not;"  everything  was  done  by  government 
to  show  that  the  Indians  were  free ;  while  everything  still 
continued  to  he  done  hy  the  people  to  make  them  in  reality 
slaves.  The  very  persons  sent  out  to  protect  them  were  won 
over  to  the  side  of  the  masters,  and  we  find  the  audiencia 
writing  back,  and  advising  that  the  encomiendas^  which  were  at 
first  for  short  periods,  should  be  perpetual  **  in  order  that  tlieir 
masters  might  treat  them  with  more  love^^  All  the  specious 
arguments  used  to-day  in  favor  of  the  present  Coolie  trade,  may 
he  found  in  the  Spanish  histories  written  three  centuries  ago, 
and  often  in  very  nearly  the  same  words.  The  Spanish  nation 
at  home  received  their  ingots  of  gold,  and  in  return  dispatched 
humane  instructions  and  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies ; 
while  every  now  and  again  their  consciences  would  be  soothed 
hy  the  widely  circulated  news  from  some  holy  father  of  the 
haptism  of  100,000  Indians,  and  when  tribe  after  tribe  of 
these  "  free  laborers  "  were  destroyed  and  in  Hispaniola  he- 
came  depopulated,  although  the  fact  was  well  known  in  Spain, 
still  the  work  of  destruction  was  permitted  to  go  on,  and  the 
governor  of  that  jsland  had  the  impudence  to  write  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  requesting  permission  to  hring  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Lucayan  islands,  "  in  order  that  they  might  en- 
joy  the  preaching  and  political  customs^  hesides,  it  was  ad- 
ded, "  they  might  assist  in  getting  goldP  This  permission 
was  granted  by  King  Ferdinand,  and  40,000  Lucayans  were 
soon  swept  from  the  earth,  while  "  enjoying  the  preaching  and 
political  customs  "  of  Hispaniola !  Now  suppose  that  India, 
like  the  Lucayan  islands,  contained  no  more  population  than 
that  already  carried  to  the  Mauritius,  then  we  should  see  in  a 
few  years  an  extermination  as  sure,  and  nearly  as  rapid,  as 
that  which  happened  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  is 
looked  upon  as  such  a  black  page  of  Spanish  history  ! 

•  Help's  Spanish  Conquests^  toI.  ill.,  p.  181.  t  /Mrf. 
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But  W6  should  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  this  subject  if 
we  confined  our  examination  of  it  to  the  Mauritius  ;  we  have 
oonnmenced  with  that  island  because  it  is  always  pointed  at, 
with  pride,  as  a  triumph  of  humanity  and  of  free  labor. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  principle  laid  down  by  England  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  act  upon  that  whatever  the  weak 
and  ignorant  races  may  be  induced  to  do  voluntarily ^  the 
strong  races  may  take  advantage  of.  This  is,  .literally,  the 
principle  established,  the  action  of  which  the  world  is  called 
upon  to  admire.  Now,  let  us  trace  its  operation  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

The  French  island  of  Reunion  (Bourbon),  has  not  been 
backward  in  following  the  example  of  England,  and  up  to 
March,  1857,  the  number  of  Chinese  or  Indian  laborers  in  that 
island  was  thirty-five  thousand.*  In  these  two  islands,  owing 
to  their  proximity  to  India  and  China,  the  evils  developed  by 
this  system,  great  as  they  are,  are  less  than  those  which  have 
arisen  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  history  of  the  Coolie  im- 
migration, which  we  shall  now  examine,  is  truly  fraught  with 
horror. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  sea  voyage,  and  we  shall  find  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  mortality  on  the  passage  is  greater  even  than 
occurred  during  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  in  the  old 
Atlantic  slave-trade. 

Commencing  with  the  first  emigrants  from  China  to  British 
Guiana,  we  find,  that,  of  811  Chinese,  who  sailed  for  that 
country  up  to  April,  1855,  164  died  on  the  passage.  A  mor- 
tality of  over  twenty  per  cent,  !  The  mortality  in  the  old 
slave-trade  was  only  fourteen  per  cent.,  though  it  is  now  raised 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  risks  of  capture  by 
ships-of-war.  Of  311  who  sailed  for  Jamaica,  at  the  same 
period,  43  died  on  the  passage,  or  about  fourteen  per  cent. 

Th3  ship  Samuel  Boddington,  which  arrived  in  Demerara  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1853,  started  with  352  emigrants  ;  of  these 
41  died  on  the  voyage,  11  jumped  overboard,  and  29  more 
were  carried,  on  arrival  from  ship,  to  hospital !  Thus,  the 
deaths  on  board  were  more  than  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  of  those 
carried  to  the  hospital  no  doubt  many  died  as  is  usually  the 
case. 

•  Under  the  JanU  de  Fomento  Contract,  the  cost  of  a  0hlDe«e  laborer  laid  down  at  Ha- 
vana U  $123  ;  liut  thoj  are  eagerly  sougut  after  at  $150  to  $170  each,  the  contract  being  for 
eight  jea'H,  and  $i  per  month  pajabl<),  with  two  ^niti  ofclotheii,  annaaUy.  8oe  C!o4fetil 
Crau^onPa  Des.  Par.  Rep.,  1854-'o5.  £5  and  two  KnitHof  common  clothes  f>r twelve  moatfaa 
labor  in  a  tropical  cane-fleld,  unter  Spanish  mtsters,  in  a  i^trang**  land,  among  strangt*  peo- 
ple speaking  an  unknown  language, and  deprived  of  the  society  of  wife  or  chiUren,  or  of  aaj- 
woman  whatever '  and,  after  eight  jears  of  thi:*  life,  if  brolien  down  In  health,  to  hjiTe  no 
claim  whatCTer  on  any  human  being  for  assistance !    And  this  Is  called  ftee  labor. 
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Upon  the  ship  Lord  Elgin,  whioh  sailed  from  Amoy  with 
116  Chinese,  58,  or  more  than  one  half,  died  !* 

The  John  Calvin  sailed  with  297  passengers,  of  whom  110 
died  on  the  voyage,  many  of  them  by  suicide,  and  23  more  in 
quarantine  at  Havana,  a  mortality  of  forty-five  per  cent.!  t 

The  Glentanner  arrived  in  British  Guiana  on  the  12th 
January,  1843,  having  lost  on  the  passage  and  within  the  first 
four  months  after  arrival,  60  persons  out  of  305,  or  about 
twenty  per  cent.  !t 

The  deaths  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  amounted  to  about 
thirty 'threp  per  cent,  ! 

On  the  screw  steamer  Clarendon,  which  arrived  in  Dema- 
rara  on  the  5th  June,  1858,  from  Calcutta,  85  Coolies  died  out 
of  421  embarked,  or  over  twenty  per  cent.  This  vessel  is  re- 
ported to  have  had  cholera  on  board. 

There  have  been  shipped  to  Cuba  from  the  3d  Jane,  1847, 
to  the  24th  July,  1855,  7,711  Chinese  laborers,  who  sailed  in 
twenty-two  vessels,  of  which  fourteen  were  British.  The 
mortality  on  board  the  latter  was  truly  frightful.  Two  of 
these  vessels  (according  to  Consul-General  Crawford's  report), 
named  the  Blenheim  and  Panama,  sailed  with  803  souls,  of 
whom  323  perished  on  the  voyage^  a  loss  of  forty  per  cent.  ! 

On  the  Gertrude,  out  of  350  passengers,  152  died,  or  more 
than  forty  three  per  cent,  ! 

On  the  Medina,  of  430  who  sailed  fifty  perished,  or  about 
twelve  per  cent. 

The  Sappho  lost  56  out  of  250,  or  more  than  twenty-two 
per  cent.  The  other  British  vessels  lost  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  of  their  number,  except  the  Inchman,  upon  which 
the  mortality  was  only  about  one  per  cent. 

Of  the  eight  Spanish  vessels  we  have  data  respecting  one 
only,  viz.,  the  Viagante,  which  lost  51  of  her  300  passengers, 
or  seventeen  per  cent.  The  Adamaster,  which  sailed  with  300 
Chinese,  was  compelled  to  put  into  Singapore,  the  passengers 
threatening  to  take  the  captain's  life;  there  they  all  de- 
serted her. 

Now,  if  we  leave  the  West  Indies  for  a  moment,  and  take 
flie  passages  in  the  Pacific,  between  China  and  Peru,'  which 
are  much  shorter,  we  are  still  compelled  to  catalogue  a  list  of 
deaths  and  disasters  almost  beyond  belief. 

**  There  have  been  shipped  from  China  to  Peru  since  the  commencement  of 
the  emigration,  in  June,  1»49,  to  June,  1854.  7,366  human  beings,  of  whom  only 

•  Letter,  dated  August  16, 1855.— Par.  Rep.,  1856. 

t  a.  M .  Minister,  Mr.  Doyle,  to  Senor  Bonilla,  dated  March  10, 185$.— Par.  Rep,,  IBM. 

X  Coual  GrawfonTii  dispatch.  May  31, 1855.— Par.  Rep.^  1856. 
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4  J54  renched  their  destiiuitioii  I  Of  the  remaioiiig  2,602,  549  died  on  the  pa*- 
Mge  ;  600  were  lo«t  on  Brampton  shoal ;  800  were  wreeked  at  Singapore  and 
deserted ;  245,  after  having  had  their  tails  cnt  by  ihiS  eaptain,  killed  him,  amd 
landed  back  in  China ;  2U0  more  rose  and  killed  their  captain  and  put  into 
Singapore ;  350  others  rose  and  killed  their  captain  and  landed  in  the  China 
seas,  and  others  retnmed  to  China,  or  Manilla.  The  mortality  on  the  Lady 
Montagne,  a  British  ship,  was  199  out  of  440,  *  caused,*  as  the  report  stataa, 
*  by  ill  treatment  and  drunkenness  of  officers  and  captain  '  " 

These  faots  will  give  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the  Coolie 
trade. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  vessels  which  have  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies  on  board  of  which  the  mortality  was  eompar- 
atively  low  ;  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  old  slave-tradoi 
but  the  xohole  average  mortality  taken  together  is  frightfully 
high. 

But  the  misfortune  does  not  end  here  ;  for  of  the  pitiful 
remnant  who  live  to  return  to  their  homes  with  a  few  dollars 
in  their  pockets,  the  result  of  such  enormous  risks  of  life  and 
of  five  to  ten  years'  hard  labor  in  the  tropics,  during  their  prime 
of  life,  a  very  large  number  die  on  the  voyage.  Let  us  ex- 
amine, for  instance,  i\LQ  return  passage.  Of  4,845  laborers  who 
sailed  from  the  West  Indies  for  Asia,  between  1850  and  1355, 
we  find  that  301,  or  six  per  cent,  died  on  the  voyage.  Of  these, 
83  out  of  311  lost  their  lives  in  that  chamber  of  death,  the 
Glen  tanner.  The  Eliza,  on  her  return  passage,  lost  30  out 
of  342,  and  30  more  died  within  one  week  after  landing.  The 
Zenobia,  on  her  return,  lost  22  out  of  306,  while  41  noore 
were  carried  from  ship  to  hospital,  and  one  half  of  the  whole 
numbei'  were  more  or  less  affected  with  scfcurvy. 

Add  this  average  mortality  of  the  return  passages,  to  that 
of  the  outgoing  passages,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  the  Coolie 
trade  which  but  few  will  like  to  contemplate,  and  yet,  hor- 
rible as  it  is,  it  is  only  one  feature  of  this  most  cruel  system 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  called  **  free  labor,"  which  means 
nothing  more  than  that  a  strong  and  intelligent  race  may 
induce  a  weak  and  ignorant  one  to  place  itself  voluntarily 
in  a  worse  slavery  than  could  be  invented  by  a  civilized  maa 
toward  those  who  were  his  slaves  in  name.  ^ 

Having  now  shown  the  miserable  condition  of  these  people 
on  shipboard,  let  us  follow  them  to  the  shore.  We  have 
remarked  that  the  mortaUty  on  many  vessels  was  compara* 
tively  small ;  we  will  cite  three  to  which  this  remark  is  ap« 
plicable,  viz.,  the  Australia,  the  Clarendon,  and  the  Flora 
Hastings.  These  vessels  sailed  from  China  for  Trinidad,  with 
1013  laborers,  the  only  Chinese  which  up  to  1855  had  been 
carried  to  that  island.     The  deaths  on  the  passage  amounted 
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to  3$,  or  about  2^  per  ceat.  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  passeBgers. 
This  mortality,  though  comparatively  small  for  the  Coolie 
trade,  \s  three  times  greater  than  that  occurriBg  amoDg  the 
emigranta  from  Great  Britain  1o  Australia. 

After  landing  in  Trinidad,  and  during  the  first  year  of  their 
labors,  the  passengers  per  Australia  lost  >»y  death  86  of  their 
number,  those  per  Clarendon  35,  and  if  those  per  Flora 
Hastings  (of  which  we  have  no  account)  were  equally  unfor- 
tunate, this  would  make  51  more,  so  that  the  whole  loss 
among  the  passengers  by  these  three  vessels,  from  the  time 
they  left  China  to  the  end  of  their  first  year's  labor  in 
Trinidad,  -would  be  197  souls,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
number  !  During  the  year,  nine  of  the  laborers  ran  away,  a 
very  singular  thing  for  free  laborers  to  do,  but  one  that  is 
common  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Mauritius. 

In  Jamaica,  of  4,551  Coolies  imported,  1,619  had  died  or 
disappeared  within  a  few  years  after  their  arrival. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  rapid  extermination  of  the 
**  free  laborers"  by  mortality  on  shipboard  and  on  land,  there 
is  also  present  in  full  force  in  the  West  Indies  the  very  efleot- 
ive  cause  noticed  in  the  Mauritius  system,  viz.,  the  al»ence  of 
women. 

We  find,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1852- 
'53,  that  upon  five  vessejs  sailing  from  China  to  the  West 
Indies,  with  about  1,500  passengers  on  board,  there  was  not 
a  single  female ! 

And  here  arises  another  important  diflSculty  connected  with 
this  trade.  Supposing  women  from  China  are  sent,  they  are  not 
qbAj  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  class,  but  are  actually 
sold  as  slaves.  Says  Dr.  Winchester  (first  assistant  in  the 
British  consulate  at  Amoy) :  *^  Families  of  Chinese  never 
accompany  them.  It  is  true  that  a  few  women  might  be 
obtained,  but  in  what  manner  and  of  what  class  ?  They  must 
be  bought  outright  in  the  stews  of  Hong-Kong,  Macao,  and 
Canton." 

Sir  Joha  Bowring  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  June  5, 
1854,  saying,  *'  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  China  will  ever 
furnish  any  considerable  supply  of  women  for  emigration, 
unless  they  are  kidnapped^  bought^  or  by  some  means  made 
the  victims  of  fraud  or  force,^^*  Sir  George  Bonham,  in  hia 
letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  July  4,  1854,  substantially 
confirms  this  opinion.  Mr.  White,  the  emigration  agent  in 
China,  says  :  '*  Girls  of  respectable  connection,  of  from  ten 
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to  fifteen  years  of  age,  mat/  be  obtained  for  about  forty 
dollarsy^  and  **  /  see  no  prospect  of  procuring  women^  except 
by  purchase^  direct  or  indirect.'^'** 

Here,  then,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  to  send  women 
from  China  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  most  abandoned, 
and,  such  as  they  are,  either  to  purchase  or  kidnap  them ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  emigration  commissioners  distinctly 
say,  "  Female  emigration  appears  to  us  a  moral  necessity ."t 

What  is  to  be  done  in  this  dilemma  ?  Continue  the  ex- 
termination of  the  race,  and  increase  the  grossest  forms  of 
immorality  by  a  male  emigration  ?  Resort  to  the  slave 
trade,  and  fill  the  West  Indies  with  purchased  prostitutes? 
Or  trust  to  the  possibility  of  the  Chinese  amalgamating  with 
the  negroes,  and  overrunning  the  West  Indies  with  a  miser- 
able  tribe  of  idolatrous  half-breeds  ? 

This  is  so  disgusting  a  feature  of  the  Coolie  tradcj  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  admire  as  free  labor,  that  we  wil- 
lingly drop  it. 

Now  for  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  these  people  in  various 
countries,  as  described  by  travellers  and  others. 

**  In  Trinidad,"  remarks  Dr.  Davy,  "  the  history  of  immi- 
gration, and  in  the  West  Indies  at  large,  almost  without 
exception,  is  little  less  painful  than  that  of  the  slave  trade." 

Lord  Harris,  in  his  dispatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  Feb.  21, 
1848,  speaking  of  the  Coolies  in  Trinidad,  says  : 

**  Numbers  are  foand  destitute,  siok,  and  starving  in  the  road Since 

last  June  (a  period  of  eight  months)  250  Coolies  have  died  in  the  hospital, 
and  great  numbers  in  other  places ;  in  fact,  scarcely  a  week  passes  but  re- 
ports are  sent  from  different  parts  of  the  country  of  the  skeletons  of  OooHea 
Deing  found  in  the  woods  and  cane  pieces.  I  believe  that  in  no  country  haa 
greater  suffering  been  undergone  than  by  these  unfortunate  peopl<»,  in  the  shape 
of  disease,  starvation,  and  ultimate  death  ;  and  to  those  who  have  had  to  wit- 
nets  it  daily,  it  has  been  most  distressing.'* 

Dr.  Q-ardner,  after  five  years'  residence  among  the  slaves  of 
Brazil,  afterward  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  East 
Indies  ;  he  was  therefore  peculiarly  competent  to  compare 
the  condition  of  the  Brazilian  slaves  with  that  of  the  Coolies 
of  the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon.  We  give  the  result  of  his 
experience : 

"  To  sum  up  these  observations,"  he  says,  "  I  have  had  ample  opportunity, 
since  I  left  South  America,  for  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  that 
country  with  that  of  the  Coolie  in  the  Mauritius,  and  in  India,  but  more  parUon- 
larly  in  Ceylou,  and  were  I  a^kcd  to  which  I  would  give  the  preference  I  should  c^r- 

tainiij  decide  in  favor  of  the  former. '*"% 

*  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Oolonialj  Land,  and  Emigration  Commitrioners ;  dated  Dee. 
10, 1853.  t  tteport-s  1854-'65.  t  l>r.  Gardnei'g  •'  BrazU,''  p.  30. 


The  Hon,  Miss  Murray,  referring  to  the  Coolies  of  Cuba, 
says,  *^  They  are  the  slaves  of  slaves,  and  their  masters  are 
indifferent  about  their  comfort.'** 

Mr.  Kussell  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  Cuolies  in  Cuba,  where  the  apprenticeship  is  for  eight 
years,  and  remarks  thafcs— 

*'  The  condition  of  the  Chinese  laborer  is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
slave,  as  long  as  his  apprenticeship  lasts,  for  he  is  coerced  as  nnRpnringly,  and 
ka  is  not  so  well  fitted  to  endtrre  aaoh  treatment  I  was  told  that  large  Bam- 
bers  of  the  Chinese,  like  the  aborigines,  had  committed  suicide*;  and  were  the- 
facts  made  known,  it  would  be  found  that  a  small  proportion  withstand  the  rigr 
Ofs  of  their  treatment  during  the  long  apprenticeship.  This  must  be  prettf 
•bTions  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  mortality  among  the  negroes  is  from- 
six  to  ten  per  cent,  annually,  and  Yastly  larger  in  some  cases.  On  some  of  the 
sugar  estates  I  found  as  many  as  one  third  of  the  Chinese  laborera  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  one  of  the  administrators  frankly  tokl  me  that  this  was  nothing  un- 
common during  the  orosMng  season.  ...  I  heard  it  affirmed  by  some  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  the  Chinese  being  freed  on  the  expiring  of  their  term 
of  service.* 

CoQSul-Greneral  Crawford  quite  confirms  the  preceding 
statements.  He  remarks,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon,  dated  Havana,  August  7,  1855,  that  **they  are- 
treated  with  very  little  more  consideration  than  the  slaves ;  I 
consider  that  their  position,  now  and  henceforth,  as  regards 
further  importations,  is  and  will^be  exceedingly  miserable.  .  , . 
Probably  not  more  than  half  of  those  who  arrit^ed  in  1847 
are  surviving^ 

In  Bolivia,  of  309  Chinese  which  arrived  on  the  Susannah, 
25  were  publicly  sold  at  Arica,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1852, 
and  the  vessel  then  sailed  for  Islay  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  condition  of  these  people  in  the  Chincha  islands,  Peru, 
must  have  been  particularly  miserable,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
the  following  memorial,  signed  by  nine  shipmasters,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Trade : 

"  No  sooner  are  they  landed  from  the  ships,''  write  these  gentlemen,  **  than 
they  see  tall  African  negroes  placed  over  them  as  boatswains,  armed  witli  a  lash 
of  four  plaits  of  cow-hide,  five  feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  hajf  in  diame- 
ter. Dunng  the  forenooiis,  except  for  regular  offences,  this  instrument  was 
not  used  much,  but  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  many  of  the  weakest 
had  not  performed  their  taskwork,  and  the  boatswains  freely  used  it  to  start 
those  behind.  The  slightest  resistance  was  -punished  by  a  flogging  little  short 
of  murder,  as  on  many  melancholy  occasions  we  witnessed.  The  first  six  to 
twelve  cuts  stifled  the  most  affonieing  cries  that  rang  through  the  fleet — «nes 
that  we  heard  day  by  day,  but  only  then  knew  the  agony  that  called  Uiem 
forth.  There  was  no  tying  up ;  the  nearest  Chinaman  oeing  compelled  by  a 
cut  of  the  lash  to  ky  hold  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  stsetch.  the  miserable  being  an 
,. I    I 

•  '•  Caosda,  United  8tate%"  Ibc,  br  the  Hon.  If  In  Mnmr,  rOl.  if.,  p.  6t 
t  "*  RobmU'b  TraTsU  in  North  America,"  p.  202. 
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hii  stomftoh  on  the  guano.  The  mere  weight*  alone  I  of  tbe  lash  made  their 
bodies  shake,  blackening  the  flesh  at  every  otow,  besides  catting  into  it  like  a 
sabre,  and  when  a  oonTwliive  moremeBt  took  |>Uoe,  a  ftchordiimte  placed  Ms 
boot  upon  the  shoulders  to  keep  the  quivering  body  down;  twodoaen  nmie 
them  breathless,  and  when  released  after  thirty-nine  lashes,  they  seemed  slowly 
to  stngger  over,  reeled  and  fell,  and  were  carried  off  to  the  hospital ;  in  most 
eases,  if  they  recovered,  oommitting  suieMe.  IKiring  our  stay  tiiere,  many 
sprang  over  the  cliffs,  many  buried  themselves  alive  in  the  guaaoy  aod  mamj 
hid  themselves  in  the  caves  of  the  islands  to  starve  to  death.'** 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  authors  tias  in  Para  deolaie 
that  th'm  report  is  exaggerated ;  but.  making  all  due  allowanMs 
for  exrtggeration,  whether  in  Peru  or  elsewhere,  it  is  evideat 
that  the  lot  of  the  Cooties  is  one  of  misery  from  the  day  thay 
leave  their  native  land  until  the  return  of  the  pitiful  remnant 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  again. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  Hitherto  we  have  treated 
prinoipaHy  of  Chinese  and'  East  Indian,  but  thQ  principle  ones 
being  laid  down  that  we  are  entitled  to  transport  the  labor  of 
any  people  who  will  grant  it  voluntarily,  it  is  evident  that  all 
nations  interested  in  tropical  labor  will  make  bids  for  iroroi- 
grants  among  whatever  people  thev  can  induce  to  accept  them. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  England  has,  in  the  short  period  inter- 
vening between  1848  and  1855,  transported  to  her  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  the  large  number  of  14,784  African  negroes,! 
many  of  whom  were  from  the  African  coast  and  St.  Helena 
'while  others  Were  negroes  caught  in  the  West  Indian  waters, 
by  her  cruisers  in  their  laudable  attempts  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade. 

Many  suppose  that  the  British  have  ceased  to  transport  these 
■freed.  Africans  or  any  Africans  to  her  colonies,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  Bark  Hopewell  having  landed,  on  the  1st  June, 
1858,  in  Demorara,  240  negroes  from  St.  HeleosLt 

The  coftdition  of  these  imported  "  free"  Africans  is  repre- 
sented as  being  very  misera'ble.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  rector 
of  St.  PauFs,  Trinidad,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Harris,  dated  June, 
30,  1850,  says  : 

«  Memorial  to  tA«  Itifkt  Hon.  Lofr^oftko  ^vy  Cowiuit  of  Tfdt.  Dat*d,  lone  S7,  1i8S4, 
•ad  i-ifned  by  nine  ShipiB»«ten. 

It  is  touch  to  the  cr«dit  of  the  Britf-^h  roT^nunM  that  H.  M.  ooii«ml  in  P«ni  wm  iuuMJi- 
atttly  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  c«ndTtioii  of  the  Chinexe  Ulnxrers  in  the  l  hlncba  IsUndi. 
who  were  carried  thither  through  Britf  xh  agencyand  fn  Britlth  ^hips:  and  that  orders  were  aent 
to  the  naval  forcet  In  the  Paeifio  to  repair  to  those  Itfland^,  ko  that  remowtranee  against 
tkaae  cruelties  should  be  backed  by  force  if  neeesaary. 

S»e  Earl  of  Clarendon's  despatch  to  Mr  SuUivan,  dated  Jolj  U,  18U. 

By  a  letter  ft*om  Mr.  White,  dated  December  l6. 1853,  we  obMenre  that  the  PemTian  can- 
■al,  at  Hong-Kong  hud  forbfd  a  continnance  of  the  Ohine<e  eoifgration  to  Pern  ;  and  we  axe 
glad  to  see  that  country  takiiur  the  lead  in  aboIiJilBg  this  er«el  tr«de. 

tKm.  Com.  ReiMirt,  pp.  84,  85,  Par.Bep  1866.  Many  thooaands  were  imported  pcevioaa 
to  1848. 
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f  Tbia  eUtf  of  j>fnons  ftre.for  the  moat  pi^rt  In  a  nioit  vegleotai  oo^dltiML 
It  la^iUbost'  'literally  true  that  no  man '^o^roth  for  t^eir  sottlt:  They  are 
'  %r«ugkfc  lieve  friiendkaa  and  naabte  to  bafH^nd  tbeinaelvaa  or  each  >oth«r.  In 
aone  caaea  the  neareat  vejations  are  aeparated  ^jthont  «ny  knowle^se  whatio- 
erer  of  each  other's  abode  or  destination.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  featarea  of 
Uie  old  BjMdm  Of  slatery.  '  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  ^ere  landed  here 
in  a  Very  nnheaUhy  atato^  and  appai^fttly  haSf  atarved  ito  death.  The  eoaie- 
qneDc^  haa  been  that  nnnibem  have  died,  and  in  some  eases  on  the  highway, 
'oefore  reaching  their  destination,  while  many  more  have  been  rendered  uselesa 
to  thetaaelre^  or  Ukekt  employera  for  montha  after  their  first  location  In  many 
iaataiMea  they  are  crowded  together  in  a  itngle  room,  for  aome  time  after  their 
arrival,  not  larger  ihan  a  labdreKs  house,  without  the  slightest  attention  beiac 
pMd  to  their  comfort  ot  cleaoliness,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  without  any  regard 
to  the  da^enoiea  of  common  Hfe.**  > 

The  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  also  calls  attention  to  this  subject 
in  his  letter,  to  Lord  Harris,  dated  August  26,  1850. 

The  pharges  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  were  afterward 
.  the  sabjept  of  a  long  investigigitiori,  anil  thbugh  noi  ifully  sua- 
tained I  yet  the  counter  evidence  given  on  the  trial  would  atone 
'  be  snfficietit  to  show  ,the  misery  of  these  people  as  well  as  their 
atter  degradation.  .  On  one  oiksasioh  of  dividing  a  cargo,  it  is 
said  that  fifteen  grown-up  women  alt  stood  lip  together,  laying 
hold  pf  one  another,  and  declaring  themselvbs  sisters )  they  did 
not  know  their  own  husbands,  ha.ving  changed  two  '  or  three 
times  on  the  voyage,  &c.,  &o.'  Biit  frorri  the  very  nature  of 
things,  it' would  be  impossible  ^uUy  to  prove  charges  like  those 
made  by  Mr.  Gilbert!.  The  barbarous  savages  themselves,  whose 
evidence  woiild'  be  elf  the  utmost  importance,  sl)eaking  a 
strange  language,  not  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  SG^tiered  oyer  distant  plantations,  cotfid  be  of  little  service, 
and  it  would  be  the  interest  of  few* others,  in  a  colon^  like  Trini- 
dad, to  do  anything  to  jex)pard  the  continilance  of  the  annuiEil 
aooessions  to  the  laboir  (if- the  island  ;  on  the  other  hand',  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  resident  pastor  of  a  Southern  cengregation 
would  bring  such  grave  charges  to  the  notice  of  the  highest 
aathurities,  without  there  being  the  hioSt  urgent  cause  for  it. 
Therefore,  whil^  \^^  are  willing  to  allow  that  Mr.  Gilbert's 
statements  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  it  is  Impossible  to 
believe  them  without  foutidatibn.     ^      '  •     * 

Koxt  we  have  the  Spahlalrds,  who,  while  the  English  are  sup- 
plying their  colonies  With  laborers  from  India,  frorai  China,  and 
from  Africa,  in  unlimited  quantities^  kre,  in  the  same  manner, 
casting  about  their  eyes  over  the  whole  world  for  laborers. 
Pirsi^  they  have  theiir  slave  tradei  whjch  furnishes  them  annu- 
ally with  large  numbers  of  negro  slaves,  but  whioh  is  now  de- 
^toiiig  beeause  they  find  the  Coolie  tribe  more  profitable  \  then 
.  their  Coolie  imporUttioBS,  now  iaorsasing  to  an  alarming  extent 
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'  As  we  have  stated,  Cuba  imported  during  eight  years  ending 
July,  1855, 7,711  Chinese  laborars:"*  but  during  the  single  year 
1866,  4,967,  and  during  the  first  quarter  o{  1867,  2,616  !t 
Thus  we  see  that  the  growth  of  the  Coolie  trade  is  nearly  as 

•  rapid  in  the  Spanish  as  in  the  English  oolonies,  although  but 
yet  in  its  inciplency,  and  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  orrielty 
of  this  trade  than  its  rapid  inoreasei  n  Cuba,  where  human 
slave-flesh  has  always  been  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  yet  is  abso- 
lutely being  driven  out  of  the  market  by  something  cheaper  stiU, 
called  free  flesh,  which  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantities, 
and  may  be  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum,  and  in  a  Christianlike  manner,  the  foul  blot  of  slavery 
being  wiped  out 

Bat  Spain,  too,  is  not  satisfied  with  Chinese  and  Africans : 
England's  Mauritius  has  found  her  contiguous  India,  and 
Spain^s  Cuba  has  found  her  contiguous  Yucatan,  where  are 
large  numbers  of  Indians  awaiting  the  blessings  of  civilization ; 
and  which,  being  close  to  the  shores  of  Cuba,  have  one  great 
advantage  over  the  English  free  Coolie  labor  system  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  that  the  enormous  destruction  of  life  by  the 
long  China  passages  would  be  avoided.  Accordingly  contracts 
were  entered  into  between  the  Mexican  government  and  the 
houses  of  Goicouria  and  Zangronis  of  Havana,  for  the  emi- 
gration of  Apaches,  Comanches,  and  other  Indians,  who  were 
at  that  time  in  a  state  of  revolt.  All  Indian  prisoners  taken 
during  this  rebellion,  were  to  be  pardoned  on  their  emi- 
grating  to  Havana,  under  a  five  years'  indenture,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  they  would  be  free.  Other  Indians,  also,  not 
in  a  state  of  revolt,  were  invited  to  come  forward  and  em- 

^bark  for  Cuba,  which  was  the  land  of  promise,  and  where 
they  were  to  be  free.  Indeed,  the  inducements  held  out  by 
the  contractors,  as  stated  in  the  following  extracts  from  Senor 
Bonilla's  letter  to  Mr«  Doyle,  H.  M.  minister  plenipotentiary 
in  Mexico,  are  most  tempting,  but  look  as  if  they  were  copied 
from  some  of  the  old  documents  of  a  similar  nature  issued 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  while  the  conver- 
sion and  extermination  of  the  Indians  were  progressing  so 
favorably.     He  observes  that — 

"  The  oontraoton  moreoTer  bind  theniMlr«i  to  inetidcnt$  social  9ni  iii#r«//r«^ 
v^9  upon  the  Indvmay  and  io  instruct  them  in  the  Catholic  religion^  in  order  that 
they  tnay  return  to  their  ooniitry  when  their  time  is  up,  with  good  hftbittf  and 
m  proper  knowledge  of  the  tnule  to  which  they  h«te  been  devoted.** 

•  P«rUainenUry  Reports,  1856. 
State  in  Havana. 
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VfelX^  what  ia  the  result  of  theise  pioas  and  humane  inten*  • 
tioDs  ?    Up  to  Ifith  of  June,  1855,  there  were  shipped  416 
Indiansi  who  sailed  foy  Cuba  in  five  vessels ;  16  of  their  nuno* 
berS)  or  four  per  eeut.,  died  in  the  short  passage  between  Yu« 
cataa  aud  Cuba,  while,  after  lauding,  says  Consul  Crawford, 
'*  a  good  many  have  died  from  the  ef&ots  of  their  voyage, 
dapressioa  of  spirits,  and   the  vomits  and  ohoiera."      The 
Indians,  who  were  sent  by  the  two  vessels,  Maria  Jaeinta, 
and  Anita,  and  who  were  represented  by  the  Mexioau  consul 
in  Havana,  as  being  so  delighted  and  happy  to  go  there,  were 
sent  dowu  to  Merida  (the  port  of  embarkation  in  Yucatan) ,  in . 
ckatnsy  and  toere  gtko/rded  till  put  on  board  the  vessels  thai 
were  to  take  them.     The  contracts,  which  appear  to  be  signed ' 
by  them,  were  signed  by.  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
$iavanaf  without  consulting  the  will  of  the  iTuUans.    Those/ 
by  the  Yuoateco  were  also  sent  to  Sisal  tied  and  under  a  guard. 

An  official  statement  was  afterward  drawn  up  by  Him  VUx^  ' 
ican  consul  at  Havana,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Indians 
had  gone  there  of  their  own  free  will ;  and  it  is  certaii)ly  true 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Yucatan.  This  is  very 
probable.  Ur*. Crawford  thinks  they  were  intimidated;  and, 
it  is  very  evident  that  if  they  were  shipped  from  their  own 
country  in  chains,  and  threatened,  perhaps,  with  death  or  im- 
priaoomant,  in  case  of  return,  that  they  would  not  be  very 
anxious  to  return  to  it.  Another  natural  feature  of  this  case 
is,  that  a  party  of  Cabana  offered  to  equip  and  assist  in  subt ' 
doing  the  revolted  tribes  of  Yucatan,  the  prisoners  taken  by 
them  to  be  pardoned  on  their  consenting,  of  their. own  free 
wHij  to  embcsrkfor  Cuba.  This,  of  course,  would  be  nothing 
more  than  the  old  African  slave  hunt. 

The  French  government,  too,  as  well  as  the  English  and 
Spanish,  have  naturally  enough  desired  to  participate  in  the 
free  labor  movement,  and  besides  a  Coolie,  have  sought  to 
create  an  African  immigration.  Accordingly  a  contract  was 
made  with  the  house  of  Regis  of  Marseilles,  to  transport  ten 
thousand  free  negroes  to  the  French  Antilles.  The  result 
thus  far  is  pecnliarly  unfortunate.  One  of  the  vessels  sent  by 
Messrs.  Regis  to  Africa  for  the  free  emigrants,  took  on  board 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  of  whom  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  died  before  reaching  Guadaloupe,  a  mortality 
of  about  thirty^six  per  cent, !  On  arriving  at  Guadaloupe,  no 
provisicm  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  survivors ;  a 
portion  of  them  were  therefore  placed  on  board  the  vessel  again 
to  be  transported  to  the  basses  terres,  on  the  coast ;  during 
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this  voyage  the  ^es^l  sirtiok  on  a  r6ck,  and'  betweetf  ^My 
and  ninety  of  these  unfortunates,  who  were  in  the  hold'  per- 
ished.* The  case  of  the  Regina  CcbH  affords  anotheir  exaihp^le 
of  the  character  of  this  free  negro  emigration  system  The 
negroes  on  this  ship  revolted  while  the  captain  was  on  shore, 
murdered  eleven  of  his  crew,  and  shot  at  the  captain  eveiy' 
time  he  attempted  to  retake  his  vessel.  Oh  this  viessel,  which' 
y^as  finally  captured  by  Captain  Croft  of  the  Ethiope,  were 
found  numbers  of  fetters  and  manades!\ 

Dr.  Hutchinson,  H.  B.  H.'s  consul  for  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
reports  the  arrival,  at  Fernando  Po,  of  another  of  these  free 
emigrant  French  ships,  named  the  Phoenix,  which  had  three 
hundred  Kroomen  on  l)oard.  He  remarks :  *'  Hiey  were  re- 
ported to  me  by  the  captain,  as  voluntary  emigrants;  and' to 
show  how  much  of  the  voluntary  there  was  in  their  eonditibn, 
they  were  all  in  chains,  and  there  were  six  soldiers  with 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  walking  the  decks  night 
and  day."t 

This  French  contract  has  caused  much  excitement;  and  the 
English  consuls  and  missionaries  in  Africa,  write  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  renewal  of  the  slave  trade  under  the  spe* 
oious  title  of  free  en^igration ;  and  thait  free  emigration  from 
Africa  is  impo9sible.il 

l^resident  Roberts,  vh-iting  flrom  Liberia,  in  September, 
1853,  in  reference  to  the  English  contract  with  Messrs.  Hyde, 
Hodge  &  Co.,  for  free  African  emigration,  states  substantiany 
th^  same  thing,  and  adds:  '^ Only  let  the  chiefs  along  thid 
coast  find  that  they  can  send  off  captives,  as  emigrants  tb  tiie 
British  West  Indies,  and  obtain  an  advance  of  oniy  ten  dblldr^ 
each,  and  the  old  system — war — for  procuring  slaves  will 
again  be  renewed." 

We  have  now  adduoed  fiacts  enough,  drawn  from  the  best 

•  Bm  Lord  Bronf  hftm'a  lUmftriu  In  tbe  Honao  of  Lords,  MarcK  16^  1S58. 

t  ?oe  fxtrMt  of  a  lett«r  from  A.  Cv  Hattoa.  MMong^  on  iho  VtHiobe^  And  4«pQaiti*4«  of 
■BDdry  poMongfrs  on  board  that  voual,  daioa  Monroria,  April  15, 1858.  Also  araclo  in  Lon^ 
.  don  Timts  of  June  12, 1868. 

%  8e«  vxtract  firom  a  Utior  ip  ih#  Ami-Slavtr^  JUporUr^  tfr  Jf na  1, 18S8. 

I  It  is  singular  that  the  verj  same  pretexts  are  giren  now  foi>  li^ginning  the  fk-ee  labor 
trade  that  wvre  given  fb«v  hundred  and  fifty  jeara  ago,  for  beginning  the  »egre  tlare 
trade.  In  144$.  the  Oaptaln  Gonoales  brnoght  into  PortOffal.  the  Art  nenoea,  who 
were  in  modem  times  objects  of  the  shire  trade,  and  we  now  place  the  justift>  ation  of  that 
act  bj  Prince  Henry  of  Fortngal,  side  b/  side  with  that  of  Connt  Walew«ki  for  the  pne«int 
f^ee  AfiicNn  emigration. 

Gocwt  WiLiwsxi  nr  18M.  Paiiroi  Hsnr  in  1441. 

**  The  ensfgrKnte  betB|{  r  llered-rrom  igvo*  ^  Whatever  •nmbet  of  negmee  he  {Omits 
ranee  and  heathenism  or  the  most  degrading  calesl  ronld  get,  he  should  take  them  m  he 
eharaetur,  wonM  be  humanised  and  Chrla*  would  gain  aouU,  becaaee  tkejr  ni%bl-  W 
tianised  bf  being  placed  in  eont^ct  with  the  oonrefted  to  th^  fhlth.!'— i^f^Sp's  Spmmitk 
VietKh  eoloni9ts.'*^Telegnim  fVomr  Wash-*  Oonqtttsta,  toI.  1.,  p.  8L 
ington,  in  New-York  Couritrtmd  Enquirtr. 


and  most  TMied  somoee,  to  diow  the  recti  eharacter  of  thi^< 
triomph  of  the  mekly,  sentimental,  irresponsible  philanthropy 
of' the  nineteenth  oentory-«-this  system,  whioh,  while  destroy- 
ing men  by  tens  of  thousands,  plausibly  reeeives  the  specious, 
title  oifree  labor. 

What  i»  the  plain  English  of  the  whole  system  ?  Is  it  not 
jnst  this  ?-— that  the  civilised  and  powerful  races  of  the  earth 
ha^e  discovered  that  the- degraded,  barbarous,  and  weak  races, 
may  be  induced  volufdarily  to  reduce  themselves  to  a*  slavery 
noore  cruel  than  any  that  has  yet  disgraced  the  earth,  and  that 
humanity  may  compound  with  its  conscience,  by  pleading 
that  the  act  is  one  oi  free  will  ?  Is  it  not  this*-that  we  may 
take  ten  millions  of  men  from  China,  from  India,  or  from 
Africa,  men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor  of  manhood,  sepa* 
rate  them  from  their  wives  and  families,  cast  them  into  the 
distant  cane-fields  of  the  tropics,  destroy  them  by  thousands 
during  the  voyage  and  their  long  years  of  labor,  pay  them  a 
mere  pittance),  and  after  having  used  the  best  years  of  their 
Uirea,  send  back  the  broken  down  and  useless  remnants  to  the 
land  that  gave  them  birth,  and  then  to  plead  in  excuse  that  it 
was  aJl  done  of  their  own  free  idill?  Have  not  the  slave- 
holders of  Cuba  already  discovered  that  they  can  **  lay  down'* 
a  strong  Chinese  mau  on  th^ir  plantations,  for  about  $170, 
while  a  slave  coets  them  $700^  or  $800  ;  and  tjiat  they  can 
have  his  forced  services,  under  the  indenture,  for  eight  yeara 
(/MS/  the  period  in  which  they  are  said  to  <'  use  up  "  a  negro) 
and  then  cast  him  away  like  a  sucked  orange  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that  they  dare  do  all  this,  without  having  any  trouble 
or  Ices  with  wonMn,  without  any  care  of  childron  during  their 
loBg  and  useless  infttncy,  or  of  the  aged,  during  that  long  peri- 
od of  physical  decline^  in  which  the  slaveholder  must  be  at  a 
great  expense,  as  well  as  suffer  the  loss  of  labor  ?  Do  they 
not  know  that  they  can  sell  their  costly  slaves,  and  do  all  thai* 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  call  it  free  labor  f 

Let  it  net  be  said  that  this  government  a^nd  that  govern- 
■sent  have  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  conduct  the  business 
tm  hamane  priaeiples ;  that  the  naost  righteous  decrees  have 
been  promulgated,  to  prevent  abuse,  and  that  agents  are  ap- 
pointed in  all  the  various  shipping  ports,  to  see  that  every 
emigrant  goes  of  his  own  free  will.  For  every  sueh  righteous 
and  humane  decree  published  now,  two  may  be  produced, 
promulgated  by  3pain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  daring  the 
time  that  she  was  exterminating  twelve  millions  of  free  labors 
ersi     Fur  tluree  oeiiturieS)  righteous  decrees  have  been  dis- 
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patohed  by  the  riiip-load  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  it  ia  ail 
very  plausible  and  very  soothing  to  the  conseieace ;  bat  tbe 
fact  is)  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Europe  has,  for  three  centuries, 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  tropical  labor,  at  a  oost  of  human  life  and 
suffering  horrible  to  contemplate.  Henceforth  we  must  judge 
philanthropy  by  its  results,  by  what  it  doeSy  and  not  by 
what  it  talks  of  doing.  If  Europeans  will  have  Chinese,  In- 
dian, and  African  laborers — w^U  and  good — but  let  them  not 
endeavor  to  cheat  their  oonsoiences  by  calling  tbem/ree,  nor 
to  hide  their  eyes  from  the  fact,  that  do  what  they  will,  and 
all  that  governments  can,  so  long  as  they  keep  up  this  Coolie 
trade  they  are  exterminating  the  human  race,  encouraging  the 
grossest  immorality,  and  in  most  oases  literally  kidnapping 
or  purchasing  those  whom  they  transport  as  <*  free.'' 

In  the  case  of  the  African  negro  emigrants  this  is  now 
universally  acknowledged ;  but  we  believe  tiiat  the  case  is 
equally  as  bad  in  China.  This  is  proved  from  facts,  as  well 
as  from  theory.  It  is  evident  from  the  frequent  eases  of 
mutiny  that  have  occurred  on  the  Chinese  ships,  and  from 
their  always  putting  back  to  their  own  land,  that  vast  num-» 
bera  of  them  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
engagement  they  enter  into. 

Capt.  Seymour,  of  the  "  Duke  of.  Portland,"  says  that  the 
Chinese  on  his  ship  mutinied  before  they  sailed  from  Hong- 
Kong,  and  he  adds,  ^^  I  believe  one  third  of  them  were  kidnap- 
ped." It  is  impossible  for  agents  to  prevent  this,  bepause  the 
emigration  must  of  necessity  be  conducted  primarily  through 
Chinese  agents,  who  will  make  such  representations  to  th& 
poor  and  slavish  classes  of  China  as  they  know  will  be 
effectual,  then  steps  in  the  government  agent  and  explains 
the  nature  of  the  contract,  through  an  interpreter.  But  oan 
any  one  for  a  moment  suppo^^e  that  the  majority  of  these 
Ignorant  and  degraded  beings  have  an  idea  of  the  perils  they 
are  to  encounter  by  sea,  ard  of  the  stern  labors  of  the  cane-^ 
fields  of  the  tropics  ?  When  we  observe  how  truly  little  is 
known  among  intelligent  people  in  enlightened  countries,  o£ 
tiie  habits,  manners,  and  conditions  of  existenee,  of  the  people 
of  even  neighboring  nations,  and  this  in  spite  of  constant  and 
rapid  communication,  and  a  large  interchange  of  traveUera, 
books,  and  newspapers,  we  may  well  fancy  how  little  knowU 
edge  thousands  of  Chinese  laborers,  who  leave  their  shores 
axmually,  can  have  of  the  countries  and  people  they  are  about 
to  visit,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  risks  and  labcm  they  are 
about  to  enoonnter.     With  all  our  books,  newspapers,  and 
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oral  souroes  of  iafbrnQfitioxi,  what  does  the  popular  Eng^fak, 
aai  American  knowledge  of  China  amount  to  ?  Without  any 
of  these  advantages  (for  railways  bring  together  tongues  and 
ears,  so  that  oven  orally  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  China- 
learn  but  little)  what  can  that  of  China  in  respeot  of  us,-  or  of 
the  West  Indies,  amount  to  ? 

However,  to  leave  the  question  whether  all  these  laborers 
comprehend  or  not  the  nature  of  their  engaganoentSi  this  h/ot 
is  certain,  that  millions  of  men  may  be  induced,  voluntarilpy 
to  reduce  themselves  to  a  slavery,  more  cruel  than  Spanish  or 
Portugese  negro  slavery,  and  a  great  deal  cheaper.  This  other 
fact  is  equally  certain,  that  there  is  a  tacit  agreement  betweeo 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  excepting  the  United 
States,  to  accept  that  slavery,  and  still  further,  to  do  so  in  the 
name  of  humanity. 

Now,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  the  negroes  of  Brazil 
and  Cuba,  and  even  upon  the  emancipated  ones  in  tha 
English  colonies  ? 

It  must  evidently  tend  to  cheapen  their  labor,  and,  conse* 
quently,  to  invite  harsher  treatment  of  the  slaves  and  negiect 
of  the  emancipated*  The  latter  has  already  taken  plaoe  in 
those  colonies  where  the  greatest  number  of  immigrants  Has 
been  introduced,  as  in  the  Mauritius,  British  Guiapa,  &C*, 
where  the  old  negro  population  is  now  almost  completely  sei 
aside ;  and  the  former  is  evidently  beginning  in  Cuba.  As 
for  Brazil,  she  is  so  glutted  with  labor  that  slaves  are  still 
cheap  there ;  she  has  stopped  the  slave  trade,  because  she  has 
over  3,000,000  of  negroes — all  she  knows  what  to  do  with—- 
she  is  positively  choked  with  negroes.  But,  both  in  Brazil 
and  Cuba,  there  are  two  causes  which  will  soon  create  a  great 
activity  in  the  Coolie  trade ;  one  is  the  increasing  demand  for 
tropical  products,  and  the  other  is  the  additional  demand  for 
labor  that  will  arise  during  the  next  twenty  years  in  thoia 
eountries,  from  the  decline  of  population,  owing  to  the  great 
disproportion  of  sexes  caused  by  the  slave  trade.  This  great 
demand,  then,  for  labor,  will  be  supplied  by  tike  Coolie  trader 
which  will  be  carried  on  as  at  present^  principally  in  English 
riiips,  and  with  comfortable  Christian  feelings,  and  no  risk  of 
capture  by  English  cruisers.  There  will  be  no  infants,  tto 
women,  no  aged  to  take  care  of,  so  that  all  that  class  of  peiw 
sons  among  the  slave  population  must  be  neglected,  and  slavery 
he  fairly  exterminated  by  death,  and  its  plaoe  supplied,  and 
continually  supplied,  by  **/ree  labor .'" 

This  traffic  is  now  but  in  its  infancy ;  the  Coolie  trade  of 
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16S8  is  judt  where  the  dlrre  trade  waB  in  1558.  In  1558,  Ae 
oivilized  world  wa«  rejoicing  at  having,  by  means  of  the  negro 
slave  thide,  disoorered  a  way  of  preserving  the  Indians.  In 
1658,  the  oivilizod  world  is  rejoicing  at  having,  by  means  of 
the  Coolie  trade,  discovered  a  way  of  preserving  the  negroes  ! 
Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Bishop  of  St.  Domingo  wrote 
tb  Spain,  that  "the  perpetuity  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and 
Porto-Rico,  constated  in  the  negroes  ;"  *  noWy  the  governors 
of  Trinidad,  British  Gaiana,  and  the  Mauritius,  say  that 
the  perpetuity  of  those  colonies  depends  upon  the  Coolies. 
Hence,  the  probabilities  ate,  that,  unless  decisive  means^ 
aere  taken  to  arrest  this  evil  in  its  infancy,  it  will  grow 
rttpidly,  and  that  the  Coolie  trade  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  will  exceed  in  magnitude  and  horrors 
the  slave  trade  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  our  descendants  will 
mourn  over  its  ineradicable  evils,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to 
make  ttie  allowance  for  ns  that  we  can  make  for  our  ances- 
tors, for  the  slave  trade  began  before  the  Bible  was  even 
translated  into  tiie  English  tongue,  and  when  a  single  copy 
of  that  book  cost  more,  as  a  popular  divine  remarks,  "  than 
a&  arch  in  Londcn  bridge;'^!  bnt  the  Coolie  trade  begins 
Hbw,  in  oai^  own  day,  and  when  the  Bible  is  translated 
into  nearly  every  tongue  spoken  on  earth,  and  when  a  copy^ 
may  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  one  trade  is  the  oflbpring  of 
a  dark  age,  the  other  of  an  i^e  that  boasts  of  its  light  and 
knowledge. 

f  his  trade,  too,  is  big  with  evils  in  the  fhtare,  and  not  the 
least  of  thftse,  is  the  bringing  in  direct  contact  ignorant  races 
iti  eonfiaed  spaces,  wl^ere  they  must  eventually  crowd  one  anr- 
dlher,  and  one  or  the  other  be  exterminated.  Hatred  of  race  iis 
but  too  appai^nt  in  tbe  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  eardi, 
who  are  separated  by  a  good,  broad  channel ;  what  must  it  be 
iMFtWeen  half  sarvages  and  half-civJKzed  idohtors,  placed  in 
difreol  competition,  and  oonfimed  together  in  small  islands  ? 
The  feelinfgs  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians  toward  the  negroes 
are  already  apparent,  and  tiee  ttrsa.  Captain  Biden,  pro- 
leetor  of  emigrants  to  the  West  Indies,  in  Madras,  asked  some 
Coolies,  returned  from  Demerara,  about  the  negroes  there,  and 
Whether  any  marriage  were  contracted  on  either  side.  "  They 
s^e  of  them,'^  he  says,  ^^  with  the  greatest  disgust,  saying 
tiiat  they  were  A  coarse,  woolly-head^  race,  more  like  mon* 
Iteys  than  human  beings,  and  mat  they  never  associated  with 

*  H«lp*t  SpML  Coii^  toL  iU.  t  Dr.  Cammiaf  . 


thiem  in  any  way.  Th\sy  dckndufledisrefd  that  the  AfHcartS' 
tfftre  aiso  averse  to  the  Indt'ah  imfnif^anisy^  In  Briti^ 
(itiitfna  "  the  immigrfitnts  ahd  their  prosjwfrity,*'  sAy^  the  oom- 
mi^ioti^r^  of  emi^ation;  "  haire  been  the  objedts  off  disgradefti) 
otxtrkjbtes  on  the  part  of  the  Creole  poptilattiori."t  In  fact  th<f* 
dftngef  of  collision  is  constant,  add  will  increase  in  proportion' 
tfs  the  iWmigrktion  iricreases^ 

Another  great  datlger  for  the  fbtnre,  and  whicA  may  bring- 
a^ terrible  cra^  u^6a  the  commercial  world,  lU^  that,  after  au' 
Christendom  is  supplied  with  sngar  add  coffee,  for  example,- 
by*  Cooliej  Ittbor,  no  itti probable  event,  owing  tb  the  artificial 
nature  of  this  labor,  the  supply  may  suddenly  cease,  knd  thu9' 
a  blow  be  struck  at  domnieroe  and  industry  that  wotild  be  folt 
thM6gh6ut  the  world.  If  the  world  were  departing  on  the 
labors  of  nlillions  of  Coolies  scattered  through  thfe  tropics,  all' 
strangers  to  the  soil;  and  separated  ftom  their  wives,  it  ifif  evi^ 
dent  that  liny  event  such  as  a  general  war  which  stopped  thei- 
sni;)ply  of  fresh  laborers,  Would  leave  tfao^  alidad  y  at  work  t6 
a'  speedy  extitictibn;  ahd  tens  of  thousands  6f  plantatiottf^ 
^mitd  be  abandoned.  If,  at  thid  present  moment,  Caleuttii^, 
Bombay,  dnd  Madras,  wer^'  Oude,  6t  the  Emperor  of  GhiM' 
Were  t6  folrbid  enilgration,  the  same  dfllbcts  would  follow, 
iSiotkgh  liot  with  so  great  evils;  because  tfa^' system  is  ttot  yet 
fully  devdoped. 

Finally,  diis  questibn  is  a  itiOst  important  one  to  the'ii^ 
groes  of  the  United  ^tes.  Thi^  nation  has  hitherto,  as  H 
Well  known,  imported  neither  Coolies  nor  free  Africans  ;  a  b91 
was  brought  before  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to  cnntranHt 
for  a  small  number  of  th6  lattei*,  but,  fortunately,  it  faHed. 

Sdppositig,  however,  that  ^  afucoessftil  insttn^eotion  of  thwf 
negroes  were  brotight  about  by  dbditiobisits,  and  that  they 
wer*  all  freed ;  to  say  nothing  6f  the  blbodshied,  and  probabte 
extermtflifation  that  would  be  caused  by  so  unfo^ufhafte  an 
event,  it  is  evident  that  the  CooKe  trade  wmild  receive  an 
enormous  impulse.  The  4,000,000  of  negroeal  in  the  Uniteil 
SKates  rA]fnresent,  in  tropioal  la-bor,  aid  tmpetatioe  ttrant  ofeiv^ 
ititaUdHj  whi6h,  as  We  hav6  seen,  inxiit  be  sappHed  at  aff 
biiards.  Now,  the  labo^  of  these  negroesi,  owinfg  to  their  king 
training,  fh^ir  knowledge,  their  altta:chmen*t  to  the  sOtly  th^ 
healthfnesiSi,  itnd  tK^ir  strength,  nieiy  be  utiMy  tilRftrmA  to  hS 
equivatent  in^alne  to  that  of  8,000,000  of  Cobliw ;  h^Mb,  thto 

'  4  MiHMh  toJIff  H.  a  Utattgomtr.  D««4«itMlr  It,  169U 

t  Par.  Rep   1850.    The  emaooiDAted  negroo  are  now  terdied  the  eieole  pofalatk>B ;  hut 
tkk  vhke  perMb  born  Id  tte  MMd  4f«ereelee  M  W^  Ai  ci^  ^grtfe*. 
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trade  waald  leoeire  an  ifopetus  whioh,  joined  with  that  it  al.<r 
ready  has  from  other  natiooa,  woald  render  its  arrest  impossi* 
hie;  the  ships  of  Eoglaod  and  of  the  Northern  States  woald 
aiuaaily  poor  on  our  Soathern  shores  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  wretched  heings;  while  tens  of  thousands  would  find 
their  graves  in  the  ocean  or  on  a  foreign  shore.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  such  an  event  would  render  England  inde- 
pendent of  Amerioa  for  her  cotton ;  the  men  who  have  had  the 
tact  and  energy  to  0i:y)p]y  the  demaads  of  the  Maachester 
miilsi  rapidly  increasing  as  they  have  been,  would  not  lie 
dawn  supinely,  and  let  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  run  to 
waste  when  labor,  in  abundance,  was  offered  to  them  at  a  rate 
five  times  cheaper  than  they  had  previously  paid  I 
^  But  it  is  cause  for  satisfaction,  that,  under  present  oircum* 
stances,  the  Coolie  trade  ccuinot  touch  the  shores  of  America  ; 
no  central  gQvernment  has  the  power  to  command  it,  and  the 
interests  of  the  planters  are  too  great  to  permit  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  any  given  JSouthera  States  to  vote  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  species  of  labor  so  cheap,  that  it  would  ruin  all 
tl^e  old  planters  and  kill  off  slavery  aa  well  as  the  slaves  bj 
starvation.     Hence,  the  safety  of  the  slaves  is  their  value. 

But  again,  even  supposing  the  South  should  be  so  blind  as 
to  imagine  she  could  increase  her  tropical  labor  by  a  Coolie 
or  immigrant  African  importation,  does  not  history  tell  her  it 
would  be  impossible  ?  .  She  has  now  an  annual  addition,  by 
oatural  increase,  of  90,000  negroes.  Has  any  nation,  Eng- 
land, Brazil,  Cuba,  or  any  other  bern  enabled,  even  by  all  tiie 
ooets  and  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  to  add  that  much  labor, 
regularly  as  the  year  rolls  around,  to  their  tropical  wants? 
This  labor,  too,  being  grown  on  the  estates,  and  being  that  of 
p^sons  Bpeakiog  the  English  language^  and  taking  an  interest 
in  their  masters  and  their  homes,  is  certainly  more  efficient 
than  that  of  125,000  Coolies  with  their  sickly  bodies,  and  Chi- 
nese gibberish,  or  than  an  equal  number  of  savage,  half*starv- 
ed  Africans  would  be. 

L^t  the  world  point  as  it  will,  to  the  triumph  of  the  so-call- 
ed ^^free  laJbory^  we  have  ahown  what  it  is.  But  the  triumph 
of  the  Southern  planters  is,  that  amid  the  grossest  misrepre- 
sentation and  the  blackest  abuse,  they  are  the  only  people  on 
earth  who  have  succeeded  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
temperate  zones  for  tropical. products,  without  consumption  of 
human  life !  Under  every  other  system  of  tropical  labor,  con- 
ducted by  Europeans,  whether  slave  or  free,  whether  British, 
French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  where  the  exports  have  been 


of  any  considerable  value  they  feave  been  preduoed  literally  at 
the  cost  of  the  extermination  of  the  haman  race.  The  South- 
ern States  have  not  only  avoided  this,  but  increased  the  sum  of 
life  in  a  ratio  equal  to  that  at  which  it  iacreases  among  the 
wiost  favored  people  of  the  earth'-^blaek  or  iokite.  Further^ 
in  doing  this  they  have  taught  4,000,000  heathen  the  En^rfi 
language — ^the  language  of  commerce  and  progress ;  they  have 
oonverted  more  souls  to  Christianity  than  ail  the  missionaries 
in  Africa  put  together ;  they  have  taught  them  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilization f  and  though  they  or  their  fathers  took  450,000  ne- 
groes from  Africa,  they  have  given  back  to  freedom  this  day, 
one  negro  for  every  slave  carried  away,  and  still  have  a  surplus 
of  4,000,000.  In  comparison  with  this,  what  has  that  nation 
done,  which  can  find  no  language  black  enough  to  describe 
pur  guilt  ? 

She  has  carried  away  2,250,000  negroes  from  Africa,  and 
having  destroyed  two  thirds  of  them  by  the  rigors  of  her  slave- 
ry, frees  the  pitiful  remnant,  .paying  a  trifling  sum  not  equal 
to  the  interests  even  of  the  profits  of  her  slave  trade !  She  is 
now  building  up  her  wealth  by  destroying  the  Chinese  by 
thousands  with  her  opium ;  and  lastly,  she  is  filling  her  cof- 
fers, by  increasing  that  greatest  iniquity  of  modern  times,  the 
Coolie  trade.  And  this  is  the  nation  that  raises  her  hands  in 
holy  horror  at  the  cruelty  of  the  Southern  States. 

Until  the  temperate  belt  of  the  earth  can  forego  the  use  of 
tropical  products,  or  until  it  can  discover  some  more  humane 
wav  of  supplying  its  cravings,  than  by  exterminating  the  weak 
and  ignorant  races,  let  it  cease  to  heap  calumnies  upon  those 
who,  whatever  their  faults,  have  proved  themselves  more  mer- 
ciful than  their  judges. 

^P"  Tke  avthoritieev  other  than  tlMse  pven  for  tke  TarioiiB  statementt  of  tliis 
trtiele,  are  to  be  fouod  in 
•  Parliameniaiy  Reports,  1847,  '48,  '62,  '5S,  *54,  '66,  '56. 

Help^fl  Bpanisk  Conquest  in  Ameiiea,  vol.  i.,  pftge  241. 

Reports  of  Bmigrution  Commissumers,  for  1866,  pages  79,  80,  86, 189« 

Appendix  (o  Prof.  Christy's  Ethiopia,  page  247.  ^ 

Davy's  West  Indies,  page  311. 

Consul-general  Crairferd's  Dispatch,  Aited  Ang.  7,  1856. 

CoUntiaU  Landy  and  Emigration  Report.     P.  R,,  18^4. 

Report  of  Consul  Robertson  to  Mr,  Hammondj  dated,  HoKO-Eoiro,  1st  Nov., 
1864.    Par.  Rep.,  1864-'66. 


rtHe  OpHftOM^f^t  ^  iVfLOSOPHY. 

,1KL  T,-rC0K80LAH0H&  OF  mUXOtm^ 

'^Bvi  Men  pMloauah/  eui#  «o  mj  aM 
And  whbiper^d— "  Btbo«. 

[lying  J^T^  ago,  whik  yet  a  stvdent,  efnnlotn  pi  the  honors  of  Alma  Katfr, 
and  ^illof  the  wild  dreamihge  of  jonth,  without  any  of  the  ballast  which  eriij 
day  adds  to  the  «hip  of  life,  until  at  last  it  sinks  it.  we  wrote  many  tfaings, 
4iBtingqi8h0d,  perha^,  jn  degrees  o(  denierit.  bnt  haying  pphits  of  interest,  whfn 
exaipined  even  afl«r  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.  ()f  this  class,  we  have  quite  a 
wheelbarrow  load,  and  bein^  in  the  humor,  Just  no^t  plnhg^an  arm  into  1^^ 
nidst  to  bring  up  the  following,  whieh,  eorrcoting  a  word  here  and  ^  Use  there, 
.we,are  temM^^d  tx>  print.  Wba^.niat^r,  if  our  sterner  and  more  chastened  jud^- 
ment  opnderan  the  qentiment  or  the  style,  there  are  readers  enough  of  tb^  Kb- 
TTKW,  inxurtaiing  yet  in  the  happy  minority  ia  whioh  we  them  w^ete,  who  may 
«ot  think  theni  exeevable.  ,  Alas  I  not  a  weed  which, sprang  Mf  in  the  ways  we 
were  then  privileged  to  tread,  bat  what  had  fragrance  and  oolonng,  wliich  Mlong 
not  even  to  flowers  now. — Editor.] 

TiiE.  de^igps  of  ProyideDoe,  with  jespeot  to  our  cunditioOy 
when  the  connection  between  the  material  and  imnmtjsrial  is 
dissolved — \n  what  peculiar  manner  that  oonnection  is  nciain- 
tained,  and  hpw  far  mind  itself  would  he  ^Visceptible  of  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  without^  the  iptorvention  of  master — are  ques- 
tions whioh  have, perplexed  the* inquisitive  and  speculative  in 
Qvery  ag^,  and  may  lairly  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  range  of 
unassisted ,  reason. 

.  "With  rospeot  to  the  pre8.ent  state  of  existence,  we  know,  in- 
4eed,  that  there  is  a  close  and  intimate  relation,  between  what 
we  call  the  intellectual  and  the  seosuaL  the  incorporeal  and 
the  cu^rporeal ;  aud  that  the  sublime  flignts  of  soul,  or  mind, 
whicasver  is  preferred,  its  vast  .capabilities,  ^nd  apparently 
unlimited  range,  are  dependent  primarily,  upoa  the  iipi^teruii 
world  ;  without  that  world,  this  *'  invisible  essence,  possessing 
the  capacity  and  elements  of  harmony,  would  be  voiceless  and 
silent" 

Considering  man  as  he  is,  and  in  view  of  this  connection^ 
we  &nd  htm  to  be  an  existence  sosoeptible  of  the  raost  intense 
degrees  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  that  changes  in  his  men- 
tal state  ensue  with  the  various  and  complicated  changes  in 
the  external  wodd,  being  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  in  virtae 
of  some  law  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  This  effect  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  volition  on  his  part ;  for,  as  Shakespeare  has 
said,  who  can 

**  Hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caueasns  t" 

The  same  senses,  whose  delicate  adjustment,  and  minute 
adaptation,  convey  to  the  mind  at  one  moment,  the  most  intense 
delight,  in  the  very  next,  ^may  be  the  vehicles  of  torture 
equally  intense ;  and  certain  objects,  phenomena,  or  events  in 


the  physieal  worldi  ibave  .the  chcuraQter  pf .  ini^ariaUe  anteoe- 
denoe  of  pleasurable  e<motioo3>  and  others,  of  pamful,  however 
much  habit  may  modify  the  intensity  of  either.  If  we  coujid 
imagine  an  existence  under  the  present  orgapization  of  m^^ 
to  .be  freed  from  all  the  accidents  of  sorrow,  if4  must  for  a  Hke 
reason,  be  freed  from  those  of  joy.  Take  away  the  suscepti- 
bility to  the  one,  and  the  other  passes  with  it,  even  as  Milton 
has  said  of  two  other  contraries, 

**  For  vbere  bo  h^pe  is  left, 
Is  left  no  fe«r/' 

It  wonid  evidently,  be  inferring  too  much;  however,  did  we, 
ifrom  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  undertake  to  assert,-  tiiat 
Jiappiness  or-  misery  can  neither  be  promoted  nor  averted,  hy 
any  power  within  the  sphere  of  rational  agency  ;  and  it  would, 
at  the  «ame  time,  be  advancing  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
common  experiences  of  mankind,  and  at  war  with  what  reason 
most  dearly  indicates  to  be  their  prerogative— free  agency. 
An  attentive  regard  to  health,  a  prudent  formation  of  habits, 
the  possession  of  a  comfortable  mainteuAUce,,  a  nourishing 
and  constant  exercise  of  the  social  virtues,  will  all  go  very 
far  toward  producing  contentment,  tranquillity,  and  happiness ; 
while  the  want  of  these,  or  some  of  them,  may  embitter  ev- 
ery hour  of  life. 

,  But  can  any  prudent  internal  eoonomy.if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed so  to  speak,  be  successful  entirely  and  efTejOtu^lly  in  prelu- 
ding a  life  void  of  sorrow  ?  Alas,  No !  There  are  afflictions 
that  befall  us,  over  which  we  could  have  had  no  coqtrotr- 
there  are  papgs,  that  wring  the  heart,  which  no  human  eye 
could  have  perceived  or  prudence  have  prevented.  The  good 
and  the  virtuous  sufTer  even  more»  at  times,  than  the  wicked 
.  and  immoral.  The  Dervise,  in  the  Arabian  tale^did  not  s]qu>- 
ceed,  after  a  search  fur  life,  in  finding  one  individual  who  wfis 
perfectly  happy  ;  and  the  expression  of  the  wise  Solon  to  ttie 
rich  Crcesus  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy.  Are  there  npt 
introduced  into  this  world  those  that  are  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  those  .who  carry  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  diseaee, 
which,  germinating  in  every  part  of  the  system,  are  ever,  in4u- 
cing  misery  ?  Are  there  not  natures  of  auch  vivacity  a^d 
hopefulness  that  they  gi\i  all  objects  with  varied  hues^  and 
seem  to  see  around  them  nothing  but  the  bri^t  and  the  beau- 
tiful, where  hope  is  supreme,  where  the  future  is  a  garden 
blooming  with  sweetest  flowers ;  the  present  joyous,  and  ^e 
past  oblivion  ?     Surrounded  by  (tfflictions.  and  sorrows,  they 
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seem  ix)  have  no  other  sympathy  with  them  than  does  Natare 
herself  vouchsafe  for  the  woes  of  man.  And  what  is  this 
sympathy  of  nature?  Destroy  communities  by  pestilence, 
earthquake,  and  famine — tear  away  from  the  heart  of  man 
alt  that  is  held  sacred  there — let  even  nation;3  be  plunged  in 
grief,  and  lo,  says  the  inimitable  bard, 

<*  The  morn  is  np  again — the  dewy  moro, 

With  breath  all  fragrance,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  away  the  cU>ud0,  with  playfdl  scorn, 
And  limng  as  if  earth  containaa  no  ttmb." 

Bat  are  there  not  teraperaments,  where  Darkness  seems 
ever  to  hold  her  court  ?  minds  that  robe  even  nature  itself  in 
olouds,  that  brood  over  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  are  exqaisitefy 
aflfeoted  by  every  thora  in  the  present,  and  eaa  see  only  hide- 
ous deformity  in  what  is  to  oome  ;  whdte  the  woes  of  others 
affidot  even  as  tiieir  own  ?  Are  Uiere  not  thousands  like  Her- 
aolitus  among  the  ancients,  and  Burton  among  the  moderns ; 
the  one  of  whom  Juvenal  ironioally  said, 

•  *'  Mirandnm  est  nnde,  ille  occnlis  snffeeerit  hnmor.** 

And  the  other,  who  wrote  for  his  epitaph 

"  Hie  jacet  DemocrUtu  junior^ 
Cui  viiam  dedit,  et  mortem  melancholia  /** 

^  Are  !there  not  fair  and  finely  carved  proportions,  which,  flit- 
ting before  us,  awaken  a  thousand  rapturous  thoughts,  and  de- 
formed ones  that  are  spurned  away  or  fill  with  disgust  ?  Are 
there  not  minds  comprehensive,  and  minds  contracted,  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  insure  immortal  fame,  and  on  the  other,  in- 
difference and  contempt  ?  So  far  is  it  that  Nature  has  drawn 
the  broad  line  between  men,  and  evinced  her  partiality  ;  and 
so  far  is  her  instrumentality  effectual  in  the  production  of 
joys  and  sorrows ;  but  has  she  in  fact  ever  bestowed  every 
rare  and  valuable  endowment  upon  one  man,  and  denied  ail 
recompense  to  another  ?  Is  there  no  hope  to  cheer,  no  refuge 
to  invite,  those  upon  whom  her  smiles  have  never  beamed  ? 
"We  thank  thee,  munificent  Creator  and  benefactor,  for  one 
boon  at  least  to  mortals,  which  enables  ihem  to  find  com- 
fort, even  in  hours  of  trial  and  sorrow,  which  blunts  the  shafts 
and  arrows  that  would  pierce,  and  plucks  away  the  thorns 
that  so  often  bestrew  the  ways  of  so  many  of  thy  least  fa- 
vored children,  that  boon — Philosophy  ! 

"  A  Lmnp,  which  Ood 
Threw  from  his  palace  down  to  earth. 
To  guide  his  wandering  children." 


What,  Hhbn^  id  tlds  philcMophy,  ^ieh  on?  wanned  famqr 
QKtDls  and  paints  w  siieh  glriwing  oetors-^-^phifeaophy  wfaaoh 
trinrnph^  (y^^«r  &e  afflictions  incident  to  hnmanity  ?  Let  us 
beoume  aoqnainted  witii  it,  and  associate  it  wi&  ourselves  in 
all  the  walks  of  life.  The  term,  as  originally  adopted  by  Py- 
iliegoras  in  thd  East,  is  snsoeptible  of  a  definition  far  more 
liberal  than  is  generally  admitted,  viz. :  "  a  love  of  wisdom." 
For  the  word  sopbos  may  be  reduced  to  two  odiecs,  soos — safe,, 
and  phaos-^lxghi^  and  the  compound,  by  a  oircumlocutioily 
would  then  express  a  love  for  a  safo  or  unerring  light — a  ligfat 
which  shall  illumine  ow  paths,  and  penetrating  the  gloss  and  ' 
elouds  whi<di  envelope  teirestrial  things,  expose  tli^m  in  their 
true  nature  to  our  view,  to  be  contemplated  in  their  relaticaia, 
with  respect  to  time  and  to  eternity. 

But  is  it  a  little  tffort  that  will  give  to  ns  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  this  inestimable  lamp  ?  Alas,  how  few  have  ever  been 
guided  by  its  celestial  rays  !  As  easy  of  obtainment,  though 
inoomparably  inferibr,  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  whose  mystic  pow- 
ers commaiided  t^  gems  and  treasures  of  the*  East — as  easy 
the  stone  of  the  alchemist,  which  transformed  by  its  touda 
the  basest  into  the  purest  of  metals— *a8  easy  as  Ihe  Rosicro- 
oian  secret,  which  struck  off  the  fetters  that  confined  the  spirit, 
and  defied  the  corruption  that  would  feed  upon  the  flesh.  For 
what  less  is  it  than  to  gain  the  entire  masttry  of  self,  the  diffi- 
oolty  and  importance  even  of  knowing  which,  are  so  great,  that 
Dolphins  temple  inculcated  the  lesson  from  her  walls. 

Men  there  have  been  in  every  age  to  search  for  this  '<  light," 
but  the  errors  and  follies  into  which  they  have  fiallen,  indicate 
that,  although  successful  in  part,  few  or  none  have  gained  its 
entire  possession.  Take  up  the  catalogue  of  the  philosophers 
of  old,  and  which  of  them,  think  you,  possessed  the  true  and 
safe  light  ?  The  eclectic  may  find  much  that  is  truly  admi- 
rable in  each,  but  in  how  great  a  pile  of  rubbish,  like  stars 
that  are  set  in  the  gloom  of  night.  • 

The  Pyrrhonists,  or  skeptics,  who  disputed  that  there  was 
any  certainty  to  be  attained  in  human  affairs ;  that  their  per- 
sonal identity  was  by  any  means  certain,  and  that  science 
could  assume,  in  any  respect,  a  loftier  title  than  that  of  con- 
jecture, had  yet  started  in  pursuit  of  philosophy,  though  lost 
in  the  tgnis^fatuus  Hght,  which  was  deemed  to  have  emana- 
ted from  her  lamp.  The  Stwos,  who  professed  a  beastly  in- 
sensibility ;  the  Cynics,  who  mortified  the  body  ;  the  Sophists, 
tiie  Plato'oists,  and  those  of  the  new  Academy,  who  maintain- 
ed tiiat  there  was  substantially  no  dUiiMrence  between  virtue 
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md  vioe,  wem  all  men  wko  had  #agorly  adngilt  fk&owfkf^tis 
a  refuf2^  from  ti^  oavea  and  aorrows  of  the  world.  The  moi* 
am  Christian,  though  piofoanng  the  most  aubliraa  doctrindfl^ 
a¥inee9  yet  too  oft^i  in  his  actions,  that  it  is  naere  profeseioB; 
for  bow  few  are  there  even  in  this  school^  where  W9  might 
have  expected  so  many,  that  are  in  trath  Christiaa  phibio* 
phers. 

Thoagh  the  difficalties  to  be  met  with,  in  the  search  aftar 
true  philosophy,  are  so  great  as  to  be  deemed  akoost  insafr 
moantable,  aiid  though  none  may  be  aaki  strictly  to  haw 
found  it,  let  us  at  least  adroit  Ijiat  maoy,  very  many  preoioos 
attainments  reward  the  search,  and  at  times  eveo  a  near  apr 
proximation  to  those  peealiar  oharacteristios,  which  mark  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
truth.  Many  there  are  in  every  age^  in  every  oUme,  and  in 
every  order  of  society,  who  make  such  appfoximation.  To  tha 
rioh,  the  noble,  the  powerful,  the  inducements  held  out  are  so 
much  the  less,  and  the  assistance  it  affords  so  rarely  neadedi 
tiiat  it  is  seldom  philosophy  finds  in  them  an  adhisreBt,  wooing 
her  for  herself,  and  putting  in  practice  her  stem  and  rigid  pre- 
cepts. For  one  Aristippus  we  have  a  thoasaod  Dtogeneaea 
Nor  is  there  wonder  that  those  who  are  surrounded  by  every' 
thing  that  can  administer  to  their  ease  and  pleasure,  shooJ/i 
be  seldom  solicitous  in  regard  to  that  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  bleeding  heart,  that  it  may  be  healed  ?  Fcur  otherwise,  tba 
man  without  ancestry,  without  wealth,  without  influence; 
the  deformed,  the  sickly,  the  miserable;  ha  to  whom  evea 
death  itself  comes  olothed  with  no  terrors ;  for,  as  a  poet  d 
nature  has  said : 

"  The  great,  the  wealthy  fear  its  blow. 
From  pomp  and  plea^nre  tora  ; 
But  oh,  a  blest  relief  to  those 
That  weary,  laden,  mourn  !  " 

Shall  not  such  woo  thee.  Philosophy,  and  be  soothed  ;  treas- 
ure thee  as  a  gem,  richer,  purer  than  Eastern  mine  can 
boast,  and  exchangeable  for  no  value !  It  is  suoh  as  these, 
indeed,  that  desire  thy  consolations,  and  it  is  with  suoh  as 
these  that  thou  art  ever  found,  elevating  their  depressed  spirr 
its  to  the  contemplation  of  brighter  things!  Divine  aid, 
where  all  had  otherwise  been  hopeless,  all  insorutable  night! 

It  would  be  well,  howeverf  for  those  who  set  out  earnestly 
in  pursuit  of  this  ^^  light,"  to  keep  earnestly  in  mind  the  in- 
numerable dangers  that  beset  them  on  the  way,  for  it  has 
hflfppened,  in  too  many  cases,  that  suoh  as  have  regarded 
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Anatioism  andlMty.  The  probA^illtie9  of  mioh  a  ftlte  are  mit 
few,  when  we  ootteider  the  fmiltive  of  hmnan  natore,  and  itiH 
filet  reoftrrit^  errors  Gonekler  the  elder  Gato,  whe  oarried* 
the  eteraneee  of  his  dbpoeitioDj  aooording  to  Plutar^,  to  ao 
great  an  extent,  his  indifferenoe  tb  i^II  tlie  ties  whteh  bind  skv 
oiety,  the  feelings,  passions,  and^afi^lons^  inoident  to  man,  th&t- 
he  transferred  for  a  diort  penod  hie  wife  to  a  friend,  and 
deemed,  by  the  act,  he  had  acquired  die  name  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  perfect  philosopher !  Consider  the  oonduot  of  those 
who,  affecting  an  entire  indifierenoe  to  pleasare  and  pain,  re* 
frain  firom  making  an  effort  to  enjoy  the  one,  or  avert  the 
other,  proclaiming  a  bastard  philosophy  which  overthrows 
every  system  without  attempting  to  substitute  others  in  their 
stead! 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  those  who,  having  stolen  the  liver- 
ies of  philosophy,  can  make  no  better  use  of  them  than  to 
adorn  their  own  folly — who,  instead  of  proposing  a  manly  re- 
sistance to  the  ''  tide  of  woe,"  would  seek  oblivion  beneath 
its  surface.  What  ingenious  reasonings  have  we  in  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  in  favor  of  that  act ;  and  how 
strong  the  suspicion  that  its  eccentric  author,*in  his  own  death, 
would  teach  the  world  the  sincerity  of  his  doctrines.  Even 
Byron,  who  vaunted  the  praises  of  philosophy,  ahd  seemed 
ftrailiar  with  its  most  sublime  maxims,  objected  to  Napoleon, 
that  he  had  not  slain  himself  at  St.  Helena. 

"  To  di«  a  prinee,  or  liye  a  slave, 
Thy  choice  ia  moat  ignobly  brmve." 

And  Shakespeare  himself  has  proposed  the  question : 
"  Whether  'twere  noWer  in  liie  mind,  Ac,  Ac." 

Others,  again,  have  been  led  into  abacdute  atheism  and 
deism,  whom  Henry  Kirke  White  has  eloquently  and  feel- 
ingly addressed : 

*•  What  is  philoeophy  if  it  impart  irreverenoe'for  the  Deity,J 
And  tescn  a  mortal  man  to  set  his  Judgment  np 
Agaaatt  hU  Makers  will  f  '* 

Let  US  be  guided  by  these  examples,  for  the  peculiar  quali- 
ty of  true  philosophy  is  endurance,  not  insensibility.  It  seeks 
not  totransferm  men  into  brutes,  or  blocks  of  marble,  but  to 
give  thera'stwh  "  consolations,"  that  their  various  crosses  may 
be  borne  with  fortitude,  and  that  in  the  darkest  hours  they 
may  find  wiUiin  their  own  breasta  a  souroe  c^  inexhaustiblo 
aatiafiaotion. 
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It  t^mAkU  that  though  all  bd  gloooi)  there  should  not  be  da* 
spair ;  that  though  all  be  adyersei  the  struggle  should  be 
brave.  The  teBtimony  of  an  apiH^ovingoonsoieDce  is  all  that 
ia  needed*  and  then  soon  the  bright  star  of  hope  will  ui^r  in 
that  mom  wbioh  is  to  ohade  away  the  visions  of  the  night,  if 
npt  in  this  world,  at  least  in  a  far  better,  and  a  brighter  one ; 
far  wir^ly  sorrow  would  not  be — 

"  Had  there  not  been  soioe  recompense 
To  eomfort  those  thai  moam." 

In  times  like  these,  when  wealth  and  influence  appear  to 
carry  everything  before  them  ;  when 

*'  Rich  mesa,  maj  jeet  with  eaiats,  'tis  wit  in  them, 
But  in  the  poor^  foul  profanation. 
That  in  the  captain  being  bnt  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  £t  blasphemy." 

When  to  be  ignoble  is  to  be  landless ;  to  be  pitied  is  to  be 
clothed  in  domestic  fabrics. 

**  Nil  habet,  infelix  paupertas,  dnrine  in  se 
Qnam  qaod  ridicoloe  homines  faoit.*' 

When  physical  advantages  are  the  things  most  esteemed  in 
summing  up  \he  excellences  of  the  individual,  and  the  mind 
is  passed  over  as  a  kind  of  necessary,  though  not  very  useful 
appendage,  the  want  of  philosophy  will  be  exceedingly  felt, 
and  not  a  few  will  betake  themselves  to  her  prophetic  oracle. 
For, 

**  Eased  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  poyerty  grows  cheerful  in  thj  sight ; 
Thou  makest  the  bloomy  fiice  of  nature  gay, 
Giyest  beauty  to  tLe  sun  and  radiance  to  the  day.** 


ART.  Vr.-THE  CAdSE  OF  HOMAN  PROGRESS  * 

To  G-eneral  Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Benjanun 
Franklin,  and  to  a  host  of  patriot  men  of  our  country,  is  due 
much  of  the  public  prosperity  and  happiness  we  now  derive— 
derive,  however,  more  immediately  from  the  liberal  principles 
of  civil  rule  themselves  in  agency  and  operation  among  us. 
Some  men,  forgetful  of  the  actions  of  distinguished  men 
that  were  brought  to  bear  in  the  production  of  our  admirable 
form  of  civil  rule,  and  looking  more  directly  at  the  proximate 
advantages  that  flow  from  the  civil  administration  of  our  im- 
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wmdi^  t}Qi60,  aeo  ]^oiie  to  aaoribe  more  value  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former.  Others,  again,  forgetful  of  the  importapoe 
of  oar  immediate  agenoios  in  operations^  by  which  the  puUio 
prosperity  is  advanoed,  and  looking  too  exclusively  at  past 
oaoees  or  past  patrk)t  agents,  and  ti^e  dangers  that  environed 
them*— dangers  that  were  breasted  and  borne  down  by  their 
hexoio  labors,  oonteiyl  that  all  the  glory,  comparatively,  is  dne 
to  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  and  the  past  patriots  of  our 
country,  who  were  the  more  remote  causes.  Now*a-days,  al- 
most fldl  men  agree  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  cause  lyinff 
in  the  rear  of  moral  philosophy-^the  science  of  the  social 
state,  or  the  rights  of  man  in  the  relations  of  time.  And  most 
men  agree  that  this  cause  is  the  Supreme  Being. 

Hy  own  steady  conviction  is  that  Grod — by  whom  I  mean 
the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Christian  Bible — is  also  the  ultimate 
source  of  moral  philosophy. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  moral  plulosophy  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I  should  say  that  moral  philosophy 
are  right  rules  of  behavior  r^ulating  the  social  relations  of 
time — regulating  them  prospectively  and  theoretically.  Hence 
the  true  theory  of  social  intereourse  for  all  men,  with  several 
eonjanctions  of  time  that  occur  among  them,  is  ethical  or 
moraL  If  God  be  author  of  moral  philosophy,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy be  right  in  the  social  state,  it  follows  that  G-od  has 
theoretically  fixed  the  right  rules  of  that  intercourse. 

Let  me  state  the  proposition  differently,  that  I  may  be  fully 
understood. 

If  there  are  right  rules  of  social  conduct  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  that  rise  above  huiman  wisdomi  and  that  should  direct 
or  control  eiml  regulations,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Oodf  as  the  Only  cause  wiser  tlian  man,  is  the  cause  of  the 
exiatenoe  of  those  right  rules  that  so  regulate  all  the  circum- 
stances of  human  life  ?  Now,  if  God  is  ^e  cause  of  the  ex- 
tstenoe  of  all  the  right  rules  that  theoretically  regulate  all  the 
cireamstances  of  human  intercourse,  is  not  that  system  of 
philosophy  the  true  theory^  and  therefore  causes  of  human 
progreas? 

What  I  want  the  reader  to  admit  is,  that  the  social  state  is 
theoretically  regulated  by  God.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
assent  to  this  opinion,  I  intend  to  prove  it  by  argument,  and 
aft^  I  have  fully  so  sustained  it  by  argument,  I  then  intend 
to  draw  the  legitimate  eonclusions,  and  I  will  tell  him  here 
what  are  some  of  those  legitimate  conclusions. 
^    For  example,  if  I  shall  succeed  in  my  argument  that  God 
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has  theoi'dtioally  regtrfated  ^d  sooiall  state^  I  fihall  thm  wn- 
cLttde  tiiat  civit  govemment  is  not  necessary  among  men,  be- 
canse  G^<xl  has  not  disoharged  his  ofBoe  of  first  regulator  prop- 
erly  or  wuely^  but  necessary  for  other  reasons.  If  you  adD^t 
to  me  that  God  has  established  the  right  theory  of  sociail  inter- 
course—which he  has  done,  if  moral  philosophy  be  sufficient 
for  its  ends  and  purposes,  and  if  God  be  the  author  of  it — ^then 
any  other  system  at  variance  with  this  sjrstem,  originiktnig 
in  mere  human  wisdom,  is  theoreiitally  wrong. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  has  God  undertaken  to  regnMe 
the  social  state,  and  has  he  completed  the  work  ?  Or  has  lie 
left  it  unfinished  or  incomplete  ? 

We  fill  know  that  civil  govemment  depends  for  its  rrtle 
among  men  on  bodily  suffering,  sanctions  in  pain,  a:nd  depri- 
vation of  animal  pleasure. 

We  all  know  that  moral  government  does  no  such  thing,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  God,  as  the  author  of  'flie  permanent 
rights  of  the  social  state,  has  made  those  ethical  regulations 
dependent  for  their  rule  and  sway  ahiong  men,  not  on  bodily 
pain  and  deprivation  of  sensual  enjoyments,  but  on  remorse  and 
self-upbraiding,  and  ill  consequences,  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
—ill  consequences  that  ruin  the  public  peace  and  prosperity. 
Where,  therefore,  there  is  no  civil  rule,  and  no  dbservanoe  of 
morality  among  any  people,  the  consequences  are  human  de- 
gradation and  social  prostitution,  and  the  public  misery.  These 
are  the  sanctions  on  which,  in  time,  depend  the  rule  of  moral 
government. 

But  let  us  recur  i;o  the  point  more  immediately  on  hand. 

If  a  man  in  the  soeial  state  fails  to  use  tiie  rules  of  moral 
philosophy — ^which,  however,  he  can  only  fail  to  employ  by  fol- 
lowing  some  course  of  conduct  in  opposition — the  conseqoenoe 
to  him  individually  is  moral  prostitution,  a  vioe  that  makes 
him  a  bad  member  of  the  social  community. 

From  this  we  are  led  to  infer  that  God  has  regulated  &e  ctr- 
cum!*tances  of  human  society,  and  has  regulated  it  withoat 
using  and  employing  bodily  pains  and  penalties. 

Now,  we  have  either  to  admit  that  God  has  failed  to  TegQ- 
late  the  social  state,  or  that  penal  sanctions  are  of  human  ori- 
gin, at  variance  with  the  moral  system. 

Take  the  issue  in  this  way.  Has  God  a  ^stem  theoretio«l- 
ly  regulating  human  society  ?  If  you  say  he  has,  then  I  as& 
you,  is  this  system  full  and  complete,  or  is  it  partial  afod  de- 
fective ?  If  you  say  the  moral  system  is  partial  and  d^aotive, 
which  you  must  say,  if  it  has  not  mffioient  saneHon^*^/  it 
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needhaiify  ipma  mni  d«pri¥itkni  of  sossaal  pkamre,  as  8aiu3«> 
tfoiis — you  are  eommitted  to  the  CQnoIasion  that  human  wis- 
dom 18  superior  to  the  divine,  for  it  has  been  able  to  supply 
ooiissions  <»r  defects  ia  the  institutions  of  Q>od. 

I  am  myself  an  advocate  of  penal  sanctions,  even  to  the  death 
penalty.  I  am  an  advocate  of  civil  government,  suited  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  people;  but  I  wish  it  distiocily  understood 
that  I  do  not  advocate  them  on  the  ground  that  the  moral  sys- 
tem is  defective — that  human  vfisdom  is  greater  than  the 
divine— that  Q^od  has  omitted  any  essential  quality  of  human 
government,  or  that  there  is  no  variance  between  the  two. 
Hmoe  I  do  not  hold  civil  governments  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary, or  necessary  in  any  absolute  sense,  but  necessary  for 
causes  outside  the  pale  of  moral  governm^it,  for  causes  exist- 
ing in  human  ignorance  and  foUy,  and  not  in  divine  mal- 
administratien  or  maUinstitution. 

If  man  to-day  were  fully  aware  of  the  rules  of  moral  govern- 
menty  which,  unhappily,  they  are  ncft,  and  folly  disposed  to  obey 
tiiem  in  all  the  relations  of  social  life,  which,  unhappily,  they 
are  not,  I  should  not  be  able  to  perceive  any  need  or  occasion 
for  Hvil  officers  to  hang  men,  and  to  put  them  to  bodily 
pain,  for  civil  rule  at  all.  What !  put  men  to  death  on  the 
gattows,  and  incarcerate  them,  or  take  away  their  temporal 
oemforls,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  do  right,  when  it  is 
admitted  that  the  right  was  prescribed,  that  they  not  only 
knew  what  the  right  was,  but  was  resolutely  disposed  to 
do  it  on  all  occasions  and  under  all  circumstances.  Ob- 
viously no  man  wonU  think  of  such  a  thing,  who  had  dis- 
oemmeiirt  above  that  of  the  brutes. 

Jn  this  view  neither  are  t&e  wisdom  and  goodness  of  G-od 
impeached,  nor  is  civil  government,  with  its  pains  and  penal- 
ties, rendered  wholly  unnecessary.  According  to  the  philoso- 
phy herein  sought  to  be  inculcated,  the  moral  regulation  of  the 
SMial  relations  of  human  life  is  theoretically  full  and  complete-— 
but  in  practice  defective.  But  why  ?  Such  we  say  are  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  of  men^  that  those  principles  are  only  partially 
known  and  only  partially  obeyed.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  in  whatever  state  or  social  community  they  are  the  most 
accurately  apprehended  and  the  most  generally  employed,  both 
in  pablio  and  private  practice,  the  public  and  the  private  hap- 
pineits  and  prosperity  are  at  their  greatest  height. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  in  whatever  state  or  social  commu- 
mlTf  they  ore  the  least  accurately  comprehended,  and  the 
least  generally  used  and  employed  in  pabiic  and  private  life, 
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there  will  be  ibniid  to  prerail  the  greatest  paUio  misery  and  the 
greatest  private  prostitutioi^  It  is  very  ea^y  now  to  asoertaia 
tiie  origin  of  public  and  private  prosperity  and  happiness. 
It  is  not  in  oivil  government-— it  is  not  In  wise  human  legis- 
lators ; — it  is  not  in  a  perfect  system  of  moral  philosophy 
theoretically  regulating  the  social  stftte ;  there  ia  a  cause  yi^ 
farther*and  more  remote. 

Let  us  DOW  say  that  if  the  public  and  private  welfare  is 
traceable  ultimately  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  we  are  also  oora- 

Edlled  to  say  that  we  run  back  to  this  remote  eause,  through 
ighly  necessary  and  important  secondary  causes. 
For  example,  we  say  now  that  the  pubUc  and  private  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  our  race  are  due  proximately  to  oivil 
government — nextto  wise  legislators — next  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  social  state,  and  last  to  the  First  Cause. 

Or,  we  may  begin  at  the  beginning  and  come  down.  Pub- 
lic and  private  welfare  is  promoted,  first,  by  Gt)d ;  secondly,  by 
ethical  regulations  of  the  social  state;  thirdly,  by  the  agency 
of  human  law-giving ;  and  fourthly,  by  the  rules  of  tlieir  insti- 
tutions. What  now  is  meant  by  sy^matizing  ?  It  means 
narrating  causes  in  the  order  of  their  origination.  This  we 
have  done. 

We  may  always  do  this  in  two  ways-— whether  we  demon- 
strate one  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid  or  one  of  the  theories  of 
actual  life. 

We  may  begin  with  the  first  truth  and  run  down  to  the  oon-^ 
elusion,  or  we  may  reverse  this,  and  begin  with  the  conclusiofi 
and  run  back  to  the  first  reason.  Suppose  you  wish  to  prove 
the  existence  of  ^'one  hundred^'  in  the  science  of  numbeis. 
This  may  be  done  in  two  ways ;  but  the  regular  and  the  com- 
mon method  is  to  begin  at  the  first  in  the  process.  But  you 
may  begin  by  assuming  '^  one  hundred,"  and  then,  by  ^wing 
if  this  be  supposed  or  taken,  that  the  process  is  afterward  olear 
and  unanswerable.  But  you  begin  by  an  assumption  in  eithw 
case.  For  if  you  begin  with  one,  though  you  may  then  prove 
thaf  there  is  such  a  number  as  '^  one  hundred"  with  perfect 
regularity  and  undeniable  conclusiveness,  you  have  to  assume 
the  principle  of  individuality,  or  that  there  is  one,  for  you  can* 
not  prove  it. 

This  is  the  rea.son  why  logicians  say,  the  oonclusioti  is  always 
contained  in  the  premises.  And,  by  the  way,  this  is  the  most 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  value  of  technical  reason- 
ing. We  define  it  to  be,  a  system  to  impose  on  the  oredo- 
lity  of  the  weak-minded. 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  adnoit  that  oLvil  goyernmeat  is  at  va- 
riaaoe  with  the  moral  goveromeiit  «f  the  social  state — that 
civil  and  Divine  rale  in  the  secial  state  are  in  oonfUct  and  op* 
poattioo,  too  glaringly^  to  be  denied  by  any  rational  creature* 

But  what  follows  ?  Does  it,  at  all,  logically  follow  that  we 
are  to  abandon  the  vse  of  civil  government  beoanse  of  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  philosophy  of  the  sooial  state  of  which  God  is  the 
anthor?  Certainly  not;  if  we  can  show  a  necessity  for  social 
rule  that  has  grown  out  of  oiroumstanoes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  man,  at  some  period  posterior  to  the  origina* 
ticm  or  institution  of  the  divine  government  on  ethical  science. 

This  is  what  we  can  do.-^We  can  show— HQot  that  the  Divine 
or  moral  government  ie  not  fully  sufficient  as  a  code  of  social 
law — ^but  that  men  are  ignorant  of  it  and  are  indisposed  to 
make  use  of  it,  in  the  social  state,  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  public  and  private  happiness  and  prosperity  are  ruined 
where  it  is  wholly  relied  on.  \ 

Now  what  are  we  to  do?  Circumstanced  as  we  are,  with 
finite  minds,  unable  to  comprehend  the  true  code  of  social  life, 
and  with  dispositions  disinclined  to  submit  to  it,  even  when  ap* 
prehended,  are  we  to  permit  our  public  and  private  happiness 
and  prosperity,  to  be  ruined,  because  men  generally  will  not 
use  and  employ  the  true  system  ?  Surely  not.  And  henoei 
when  we  resort  to  pains  of  body  in  order  to  force  men  to  be- 
have quietly  and  in  a  measure  honestly,  in  the  social  state,  wa 
do  not  do  so  because  we  think  there  is  any  inherent  defect  or 
infirmity  in  the  moral  code,  but  because  we  know  the  human 
character  and  disposition  too  well  to  trust  to  their  voluntary 
observance  of  its  wise  stipulations. 

Were  I  a  public  officer  I  would  hang  a  murderer,  whose  death 
had  been  demanded  by  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of 
the  country,  with, as  clear  a  conscience  as  I  would  hang  a  dog 
for  extreme  vicioosness,  but  of  course  with  greater  solemnity 
nni  greater  oompasston»  with  a  more  mournfol  and  sad  condi* 
Hffa  ox  frame  of  mind,  at. the  same  time  that  I  would  be  fully 
convinced  the  death  penalty  was  in  glaring  opposition  to  the 
moral  ^vemroent  of  God,  now,  and  here,  regulating  the  sooial 
state.  Why  would  I  do  this  ?  I  would  argue  in  this  way :  the 
public  peace  and  prosperity  is  matter  of  higher  order  than  indi- 
▼idual  life.  In  other  words,  there  are  rights  in  the  social  state. 
These  moral  regulations  belong  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividnala  Hence,  each  man  in  society  has  a  moral  right  to  live 
as  well  as  the  whole,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  to  obey  or 
regard  those  rights  in  individuals. 


But  faow  are  ftese  general  and  hidividtial  rights  to  be  pro- 
teefted  ?  We  reply  of  oonree  by  moral  science  first  If  tins 
f&il,  as  fail  it  will,  then  we  haTe  neoessarity  to  resort  to  tiie 
next  best  rale— ^nd  ihe  ne^  best  rule  is  the  rale  of  cti^ 
goverament,  with  adequate  sanctions. 

I  would  therefore  sanction  civel  rale  as  the  next  best  rule, 
Wider  our  circumslanees,  to  which  we  are  to  resort  necessarily 
in  order  to  promote  f he  public  and  privafte  weH-being,  whid^ 
can  only  be  promoted  by  using  moral  government  as/^r  as  is 
consistent  with  the  public  prosperity. 

There  is  not  one  roan  in  a  thousand  who  will  not  really 
admit  that  were  we  now  to  trust  the  public  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  moral  government  alone — thact  is  to  say — whofiy  to 
tiie  voluntary  obedienoe  of  its  institutions  which  Oodonlp  de- 
mands, all  good  men  would  seek  the  solitude  and  caves  of  the 
tarth  to  hide  them  from  the  inevitable  pollutions  and  sodal 
disorder  that  would  characterize  and  debase  the  social  state. 

Individual  and  public  rain  would  be  the  unavoidable  alterraa- 
thre  of  only  i)olurUary  good  behavior.  Such  being  the  state  of 
the  case  I  go  in  strongly  for  civil  government,  and  I  want  it 
despotic  or  free  in  proportion  as  the  governed  become  civilised^ 
that  is  to  say,  come  to  know  and  come  to  be  willing  to  obey 
tfie  truer  or  better  goverament.* 

Were  I  living  in  Asia  or  Africa  I  would  cry  aloud  fiw  a 
despot,  and  it  would  be  my  truest  policy  ;  but  living  as  1  am 
in  Mississippi,  I  cry  aloud  not  for  any  freer  government  than  I 
have  now — not  for  any  form  of  civil  rale  more  theoretically 
good,  but  for  one  just  free  enough  and  just  despotic  enough  to 
preserve  the  public  peace  and,  at  the  samie  time,  to  be  aooom* 
modated  to  the  good  sense  and  private  virtues  of  the  people. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  tiiat  there  is  a  better  and  a  freer 
government  yet  in  store  for  mankind,  for  I  have  firm  faith  in 
ttie  ultimate  perfectibility  of  our  race  ;  but  I  do  not  desire  it 
to  come  too  fast,  but  just  wisely  fast  with  *'  masterly  inactiv- 
ity."    I  am  not  out  of  patience.     I  am  content  and  tiiankful 

«It  tfl to  te  notlMd llutUMT«nr«Mi«pniwqilM  llMttJmli^U* dMtk  pMakjiMiify  kllUaf 
in  Mir-defeno« ;  Jnstify  works  of  n«oeisItj  oo  Ui«  Sabbath  ;  justify  all  pains  of  bodj  inflictad  by 
VfttDts  ;  Justify  *U  dopartares  from  tbo  theory  af  voluntarf  good  btMrHor. 

Moral  philasophy  is  wlthoot  tsmporal  panishmant  in  imnuduUe  paio  of  body.    This  saaotion 
is  Wholly  human.    Henoo,  In  theory,  it  is  wronf,  but  practically  iwaessary,  aad  to  be  JuacMat 
aai  as  theorotically  right,  but  as  prasUaally  indlspaiMbla  lo  proowa  the  ends  of  aoeial  liia 
the  ODjoymeni,  in  peace,  of  social  rights. 

■he  mother  that  whips  ter  diUdTlrlualty  deolareB  iMradhasnMato  th(R  phUoesBhy  ef  tte4a«tt 
penalty.  She  Inflicts  pain  in  the  body  iu  order,  thereby,  to  obtain  obedience  to  rUkt  in  the  nodal 
MMe.  we  hang  a  man  for  the  eama  reasoa,  %ttt  tbaoae  sanetlan  is  Just  asflMatetleally  wtvftff  ac 
t^  other,  but  both  pimctically  serring  the  ssme  putpO'«e.  Both  would  be  at  onoe  disoontiaoad 
HihTigkU  orihesoeial  stale  Were  linown  and  tN>/im<an/»  obeyed. 

By  rights  of  the  social  state  I  mean  conduct  harmonlsiag  with  edrieal  principles ;  or.  in. 
alhar words, good  beharior.  It  Is^eccasewe  hate  bad  bdkMior, that  ohrUlans  ktme  to  &epmn 
from  the  Toluntary  to  the  penalty  system ;  and  not  bacaose  we  hare  a  defbotlre  moralsyalcm, 
b«t  beoanae  mea  «•/<  noC  elwy  fAal. 


with  the  good  J  have,  and  f  wait  for  a  brighter  Aitnre  as  the 
past  ages  of  oar  race  waited  for  our  greater  prosperity ;  our 
wiser  philanthropy  and  oar  more  enlarged  teleratioB. 

The  reader  now  perceives  that  I  have  no  objection  to  moral 
gDvemment.  I  hold  it  to  be  tbetrae  one;  I  admire  it,  and 
would  do  all  in  my  limited  sphere  tooaose  it  to  taketiie  plaoe, 
in  the  sooial  relations  of  life,  of  the  wisdom  amanating  from 
haraan  civilians.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  bereft  of 
Teason  or  honesty  when  I  advise  caution  in  its  introduction 
or  substitution.  I  tell  all  men  not  to  remove  the  hand  of  the 
civil  law-giver  too  rapidly  or  so  rapidly  as  to  bring  about  a 
worse  state  of  social  life,  and  tell  them  there  is  no  good  sense 
in  such  a  course.  There  may  a  great  deal  of  benevolence,  bat 
it  is  a  goodneas  ill  regulated,  which  philosophers  call  fenati- 
eism. 

Men  are  intcJarant  in  civil  government,  and  are,  also,  intol- 
arant  in  religious  government.  Bat  what  is  the  ime  guide  fer 
men  disposed  to  be  neither  ?  It  is,  to  have  patience  ;  to  pos- 
sess their  souls  in  patience  as  far  as  others  are  concerned,  and 
to  demonstrate,  in  their  own  cases,  what  the  true  govelrnroeat 
truly  is  and  how  it  works.  I  desire  each  man  to  be  just  a3 
intolerant  as  he  chooses  to  be,  with  respect  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, in  church  and  state,  and  just  as  kind  and  gentle  as  he 
can  be  with  respect  to  the  civil  and  religious  government  of 
the  multitude.  Moral,  or  the  true  government,  begins  toith 
individuals;  individuals  compose  moltitudee.  Now,  the  moie 
individaals  you  can  get  to  be  intolerant  with  respect  to 
tiieir  own  departure  from  moral  rule,  and  the  more  tolerant 
toward  that  of  other  men,  the  more  do  you  promote  the  gen- 
eral happiness  and  prosperity  according  to  the  true  rale. 

This  is  the  mse  course  and  the  unwise  course  is  to  begin 
otherwise,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  your  conception  of  the  true 
rule,  not  exclusively  the  rule  for  your  own  government,  but  for 
the  government  of  other  people  against  their  wi^es.  7anati- 
oiam  sets  in  and  good  sense  steps  aside  whenever  you  wish  any 
pereonsi  whether  as  private  citizens  or  public  functionaries,  to 
give  up  their  judgmenty  however  erroneous,  on  yeura,  and  to 
n»ake  yours,  and  not  their  awn,  the  rale  of  their  conduct.  It 
were  to  enconrage  immoralrty.  Morel  government,  which  is 
ii»  true  one,  proceeds  upon  no  such  hypotheses ;  it  requires 
honesty  in  the  inward  parts ;  integrity  at  home ;  a  fair  exhibit 
in  conduct  of  honest  and  wisest  intenticms  of  each  individual 
From  tills  method  comes  the  public  welfare. 
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XBT.  Vir.-LIBERU  AND  THE  COLOMAnON  SOCIETY. 

TDB  ACTUAI*  COKPlTiON    OF   LXBKRIA,  AND  fiSSULT  OF  MKGBO    UINi- 
PJSMDSKOB — TH£  TAUE  CAUSES. 

If  the  foil  titaiistios  of  the  Society  and  ]i8  colony  were  «ccea§H)ley 
my  desired  exposition  aad  argument  might  be  b'ut  little  more  in  ex- 
tent than  a  few  pages  of  tableland  figures,  presenting  statistics  of  ex- 
penses, population,  labors,  products,  &c,  for  the  different  years,  and 
showing  the  comparative  progress  of  the  colony.  And,  if  so  provided 
with  materials,  my  conclusions  thence  drawn  would  be  as  certain  and  as 
clear  as  any  result  of  arithmetical  statement  or  calculation.  But  un- 
fortunately for  the  cause  and  establishment  of  truth  in  this  case, 
though  the  materials  for  such  statistics  are  in  existence,  and  coald 
easily  be  furnished  by  the  authorities  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
th^  are  not  open  to  the  public  in  any  complete  and  available  form. 
The  only  mode  to  obtain  such  materials,  by  one  not  authorised  to 
eall  for  them,  wonld  be  the  laborious  search  through  all  the  Yolami 
B0U8  mats  of  documents  published  by  or  for  the  American  Colonissr 
tion  Society,  and  the  State  and  other  auxiliary  societies,  through  the 
forty-two  years  of  operations.  Neither  these  entire  publications  nor 
any  large  connected  portion  of  the  series,  are  with  my  reach — and  I 
have  in  vain  sought  to  obtaiu,  and  from  the  supposed  best  sources, 
the  few  general  items  of  statistics,  as  to  income  of  the  Society,  popular 
tion,  births  and  deaths,  exports  and  imports,  public  revenue  and  ex- 
penses, &c.,  of  the  colony — which  would  fnmis»h  unquestionable 
indications  of  the  well  or  ill  doing,  or  success  or  failure,  of  Liberia. 
I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  only  a  few  and  fragmentaiy  parts  of 
the  reports  and  other  documents  of  the  Society  and  of  the  oolony — 
and  everything  to  which  I  have  had  access,  and  which  I  have  to  oae, 
and  shall  rely  upon  as  authority  in  matters  of  statistics,  either  ia 
statements  of  the  authorities  of  the  Society,  or  of  tlie  colony,  or  pub- 
lications authorized  by  one  or  the  other,  and  of  writings  of  warm 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  scheme.  This  latter  disadvantage  to  my 
argument  would  still  exist,  even  if  every  record  and  publication  were 
open  and  accessible,  and  their  matter  digested  and  arranged.  For 
there  has  scarcely  over  appeared,  from  any  respected  authority  or 
Source,  any  publication  of  statistical  facts,  or  any  argument  founded 
thereon,  in  opposition  to  the  Colonization  scheme,  or  its  success  in 
Liberia.  Every  such  opposing  matter  or  charge,  that  I  ha;ve  seeH^ 
was  quoted  and  embraced  in  the  reply  thereto  by  some  friend,  and 
publbhed  by  the  Society  or  its  agents  as  satis&ctory  and  triumphani 
refutation.  Therefore,  not  only  all  my  statistical  facts  and  {uremiaci, 
but  nearly  also  all  the  written  tostimony  that  I  shall  adduce,  have 
been  gathered  from  such  puUications  as  the  Colonization  Society,  or 
its  agents  and  thorough  advocates,  have  approved  and  thought 
proper  to  publish.  It  is  often  from  the  words  of  designed  and  direct 
approval,  and  highly  wrought  eulogy,  that  I  am  enabled,  indirectly, 
to  deduce  materials  sufficient  for  full  condemnation. 
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There  are^  however,  two  public  docnments,  which,  theogh  also  of 
matter  selected  and  compiled  by  functionaries  or  friends  of  the 
Society,  and  oonseqaeotly  as  favorable  to  its  cause,  at  least,  as  truth 
would  permit,  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired  for  my  object,  if 
tliey  were  of  late  date.  But  neither  embraces  aii3rthing  later  than 
1843.  One  is  a  collection  of  "  Tables  showing  the  Number  of  Emi- 
grants and  recaptured  Africans  sent  to  the  Colony  of  Liberia"  &c, 
&C.  The  other  is  a  voluminous  collection  of  various  documents  in. 
rdation  to  Liberia,  appended  to,  and  accompanying  a  report  (of  1845) 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland,  and 
which  was  designed  to  be  entirely  favorable  (as  certainly  was  the  re- 
porter and  compiler)  to  the  Colonization  Society  and  its  policy. 
This  collection  extends  to  1,086  |)agea — and  the  mere  publication  of 
this  document  alone,  must  have  added  a  large  item  to  the  expenses 
of  government  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cdoniaation  Society. 
For  nearly  all  later  facts,  and  some  earlier  tban  these  two  document^ 
I  am  indebted  to  some  recently  chance-acquired  and  broken  sets 
of  numbers  of  the  African  fypoaitory^  which  periodical  publication  is 
the  property,  organ,  and  mouth-f^ece  of  the  American  Colonisation 
Society. 

From  these  different  sources  of  information,  I  will  proceed  to  show 
wbat  has  been  set  forth  by  the  Colonization  Society,  and  its  agents 
and  friends  (and  always  published  by  the  Society,  or  in  its  organ,  the 
African  Repifsitory),  of  the  great  fertility  and  prodactiveness  of  the 
soil  of  Liberia,  of  the  comparative  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  other  natural  advantages  of  the  country — the  comfort  and  happi- 
Bess  of  the  colonists,  and  the  certain  means  for  tlie  welfare  and  success 
of  those  invited  by  these  statements  to  emigrate  and  beeome  eolonisis. 
The  different  subjects,  so  far  as  they  are  kept  distinct  by  the  writers 
quote  J,  will  be  presented  in  order — though  different  subjects  are 
often  referred  to  in  the  same  passage. 

First,  as  to  the  fertility  and  productions  of  the  country,  and 
available  comforts  and  profits  of  its  settlers  and  cultivators. 

From  memorial  of  the  Colonization  Society  to  Congress : 

**  At  length,  the  ageatt  of  the  Colonintion  Society  were  enabled  to  effect  th« 
pvrchate  of  a|i  extensive  territory  at  the  mouth  of  Montoerado  river,  and  there 
the  eoionv  hae  been  established.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  land  elevated  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  oUioate  as  healthy  as  any  in 
Africa." 

Extracts  from  Address  of  the  Colonists  to  theii:  Colored  Brethren  in 
tie  United  States,  a  publication  circulated  by  the  Colonization  Society, 
Sept€»nber,  1827  : 

"  The  soil  n  litat  exceeded  in  fertility  o?  prodvotlveneas,  when  pr^^fly  colti- 
▼•led,  by  any  soil  in  the  world.  The  hills  and  plains  are  covered  by  per{>etaal 
verdore.  The  prodaotions  of  the  boU  go  on  through  the  year,  witliont  inter- 
vistioa.  We  have  no  dreary  winter  here  for  one  half  the  year,  to  oonsome  the 
products  of  the  other  half.  Nature  is  constantly  pouring  oer  treasury,  all  the 
7«ar  round,  into  the  lap  <]tf  the  induatriona." 


Rer.  Mr*  Asbnitta  (Uoited  Sutov  ageat  and  alio  gorenKMr-  of 
liberia),  quoted  by  M.  Carey.: 

^  For  beAUty  and  fertility,  the  eotmtry  is  surpassed  hy  nene  in  the  wofli. 
Th&  onginal  grow^  is  eztiberaat,  stad  the  soil  a  rich,  deep,  aad  loose  loam,  aw. 
.  tiraty  destitote  of  etooea ;  exhibiliiig,  in  soaae  plaees,  a  pM^dbnca  of  sand,  acMt 
in  olhpw  of  fiit  elsy — but  all  about  equally  productive  *' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  A^man  also  reported  that  the  whole  eoantry,  Va* 
tween  Cape  Mount  and  Tradetown  is  rich  in  soil,  and  capable  of  sim- 
taining  a  numerous  and  civilized  population,  beyond  akmoet  any  coumlrg 
on  eatih, 

**  The  oountiT  direeUy  on  the  sea,  although  Tevdant  and  fruitful  to  a  hi^ 
degree,  is  founa  eyerjwnere  to  yield,  iu  both  these  respects,  to  the  interiox^ 
(at  a  distance  of  a  very  few  miles  from  seaboard,  as  explained  in  connection). 

From  the  same  AddptKof  the  GohmatSy  embodied  in  the  Elevemik 
Ammud  B^Kurt  (1828)  of  the  Managers  of  the  Coknie<ai&n  Soekty: 

"  A  more  fertile  soil  and  a  more  produotiye  country,  so  far  as  it  is  cultivated, 
there  is  not,  we  believe,  on  the  fkce  of  the  earth.  Even  the  natives  of  the  oous 
tty,  almost  without  fttrminff  tools,  without,  skill,  and  with  very  little  labor, 
make  more  grain  and  vegetables  than  they  can  consume,  and  often  more  than 
they  canselL  Cattle,  swine,  fowls,  ducks,  goats,  and  sheep,  thrive  without  fee<Usg, 
and  require  no  other  care  than  to  keep  them  from  straying.  Cotton,  coffee,  in. 
digo,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  all  the  spontaneous  growths  of  our  forests,  and  nuy 
be  cultivated  at  pleasure,  to  any  extent,  by  all  who  are  disposed.  The  same  Tomf 
be  said  of  rice,  Guinea  com  [dhourra],  millet^  and  too  many  specits  of  ftva^ 
and  vegetablea  to  be  enumerated."  Yet  the  same  report  adds :  **  Agrioultare^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  has  received  too  little  attention.  The  reasons  for  thia  are 
found  in  the  perplexed  and  difficult  circumstances  of  the  early  settlers ;  the  xm- 
favorable  nature  of  the  lands  of  the  Cape  [Montsemdo,  the  earliest  plaoe  of 
paraMueot  aalllraMnt]  ;  the  habits  of  manv  ivho  first  emigrated,  aA^iMred  by 
their  long  residenpe  in  our  large  cities,  and  the  ignorance  of  all  the  modoa  of 
cultivation  best  adapted  t<^  the  climate  and  productions  of  Africa ;  the  neceaaitr 
of  employing  time  m  the  erection  of  houses  and  fortifications  ;  and,  above  ail, 
the  strong  temptation  to  engage  in  the  very  profitable  trade  of  llie  country.** 

•*  Truly  we  have  a  goodfy  heritage;  and  if  there  is  anything  laoking  i&tlM 
character  and  eoaditioaof  the  pe^k  of  this  colony,  it  can  never  be  charged  ta 
the  account  of  the  country ;  it  musl  be  the  fruit*  of  cw  own,  mismanagemerUf  or 
alotkfuUustt  or  mcet.^ 

"  The  agricultural  habits  of  the  present  occupants  of  this  tract  [the  landa  om 
the  St.  PauPs  River],  concur  with  the  advantages  of  their  situatioii  in -affording 
promise  of  success  to  their  exertions.  Nothing,  says  the  colonial  agent,  but  cxI^« 
cumstances  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  can  prevent  them  firom  makiDg' 
their  way  directly  to  respectability  and  abundance.- * 

The  Colonial  agent,  Dr.  Mechlin,  says : 

"  For  fertility  of  soil,  and  the  fecilities  for  procuring  articles  of  trade  and  snl^ 
listence,  I  know  of  no  place  withm  our  limits  that  can  compare  with  tiie  oomif^ 
try  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John*s  River.*'    {Setentetntk  Col.  Report,  ) 

Dr.  James  Hall,  an  agent  seirt  out  to  e^imine  and  report  factSy 
and  al»o  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  colony,  in  1842  says  : 


"With  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  is  unequalled  in  richneas,   , 

abundantly  produethre  of  all  the  mat  variety  of  tropleid  flndti  aad  vegetablec^ 
and  of  the  most  valuable  staples  ol  export  in  the  worid.? 


4v»  Ti»  Qfwjfm^frmn  sMonrr. 

\ 
Th#  iMsi  fUfewing  p«i«8gw  occur  ma  ptmphlrt  called  If\/bnmh 
duk  about  Liibefiiiy  pabUahed  and  widely  cirouUted  hj  order  of  tha 
Amencan  CSdooizaiioo  Society,  and  wMch  wa«  alao  r«|»nated  in  tha 
African  Bepa»iU>ry : 

**  The  mU  of  Liberia,  like  that  of  other  eotintriee,  TBriee  in  appearanoe,  (juafftv 
•nd  prodaetiveneee.  There  is,  however,  no  verr  poor  huad  in  Liberia,  ao4 
BMit  ci  it  iaTery  rioh^'not  mrpaiMd,  perhape,  bj  aay  other  ooimtry  in  thft 
vorld." 

**  Among  the  numeroni  agricultoral  jwoiuctt  of  Liberia,  we  may  epecify  as  tsh 
forUU€  artielett  rice,  coffee,  lugar,  arrow  root,  ginger*  pepper,  and  ground  nou, 
•n  of  which  can  be  raited  in  quantity  and  quaUty  not  earpaeeed  by  similar  pred- 
icU  in  anj  other  part  of  the  world.*' 

**  It  re^oiree  no  e^adtj  to  lareeeethat,  at  the  end  of  half  a  oentiuy  from  it* 
leundatiim,  Liberia  will  present  a  far  greater  array  of  population  and  wealth 
^lan  did  Virginia  in  the  tame  period.** 

'*  Domeeticated  animalt  of  every  neceesary  kind,  and  in  any  required  nomber,- 
mvf  be  raised  with  moeh'Iesi  trouble  and  expense  than  in  this  oonatrj  [the  UniM 
Slates}  —such  as  beeves  or  bullooksi  cows,  sheep,  goats*  swinot  Aci*' 

**  To  the  industrious  agriculturist,  therefore,  Liberia  ofim  an  inviting  hom^* 
a  home  in  which  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  may  be  pro- 
dnced  with  much  less  labor  than  in  this  country.** 

The  Rev.  John  Scgrg  wrote,  in  1856,  in  th^A/ricau  depositary : 

"  Ttiere  is  no  finer  country  in  the  world  for  sugar  cane  than  I<iberia.  This  ^ 
said  twenty  years  a^o,  in  public  places  everywhere,  and  every  day  demonstrates 
thetnith  of  my  saymgs.  Messrs.  Jordan,  Richardson,  Btaeklrdfe,  and  other% 
have  acres  u|ion  acres  of  csne,  and  such  cane  as  no  one  of  fifteen  West  India 
lilanda  i  have  h^ea  in,  can  excel.  |* 

The  great  exaegeratione  of  smidry  of  these  statements,  and  df 
many  others  like  them  which  might  be  added-<— whether  owing  to  %* 
norance,  or  want  of  correct  information,  in  all  the  first  writers,  or  to 
design  with  some  of  them  who  were  belter  informed^^have  all  served 
to  do  their  part  in  the  general  work  of  deception  practiried  on  the 
dvpes^  and  victims  of  the  colonisation  scheme.  But,  if  allowing  but 
one  half  of  the  laudation  to  be  true,  of  all  the  statements  above 
quoted,  that  half  would  be  amply  enough  to  present  a  country  hav- 
ing a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  fertility  and  productiveness^  on  which 
to  found  a  most  prosperous  agriculture,  and  general  success  of  indus- 
trial pursuits.  With  all  these  advantages  offered  to  agriculture,  hf 
•oil,  climate,  and  with  very  high  prices  for  all  such  articles  as  might 
be  (tfoduced  for  export,  and  yet  are  imported — with  more  than  as 
much  land  bestowed  on  every  new  settler  aahe  can  till,  and  as  much 
moreaa  he  may  want  at  fifty  cents  the  acre — what. is  the  cause  that 
every  man  and  every  family  are  not  living  in  comfort,  aini  increasing 
in  prosperity — ^and  the  whole  community  increasing  rapidly  in  popiv; 
lation  and  wealth,  and  improving  in  condition  in  every  respect  f 

Tet,  for  whatever  causes,  almost  every  article  of  food  consumed^ 
tiiat  can  be  brought  without  damage  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  li- 
beda,  is  purchased  from  abroad — and  for  the  whole  consumption,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  rice,  and  most  of  the  Indian  com,  usually,  and  even 
aogari  coffee,  and  cotton,  indigenous  growths,  and  capable  of  being 
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ndsed  mofit  sacc^ssfullyy  are  not  only  not  rsieed  (or  experfstlon, 
but  are  almost  entirely'  imported  for  constnnptfon  1  A  wagon,  plows, 
md  the  iron  works  for  a  grist-mfll  were  brought  in  with  the  eariieat 
colonists  (at  the  expense  of  tlie  government  of  the  United  States), 
and  yet  neither  plows,  wa;^,  teams,  nor  grist-mill,  have,  as  it  ap- 
pears, yet  been  uaed,  after  thirty-eight  years  of  agricuUure*  Then 
are  no  team  ankiiale,  nor  anything  better  than  hoe  and  hand  tillaga. 
There  are  plenty  of  statements  published  by  the  Colonization  Sodetj 
of  the  finest  sugar-cane  growing — of  sugar-mills  i^om^  to  be  construct- 
ed, or  to  be  put  in  operation — of  sugar  going  to  be  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  for  exportation — of  coffee  and  cotton  productain  like 
near  approach^-of  oxen  going  to  be  worked,  and  of  males  going  to  he 
imported— of  plows  about  to  be  used — or  of  such  improvements  beinff 
actually  in  progress— and  of  which  improvements  nothing  more  is 
afterward  heard,  unless  it  be  of  tiieir  failure.  Some  of  these  noti(l«i^ 
tions  and  promises  of  speedy  performance,  were  made  mere  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  such  are  still  repeated  in  the  latest  publications 
of  the  Society  in  the  Afrkcm  Repository^  and  in  various  other  papers 
favorable  to  the  colonization  scheme.  A  few  of  the  roost  striking 
examples  wiU  be  here  copied.  In  the  tenth  Annual  Report 
(Januaiy,  1827)  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  it  is  stated 
''  oxen  were  trained  to  labor  in  the  colony  in  1825,  and  it  was  then 
expected  that  the  plow  would  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  another 
year." 

As  early  as  in  the  twelfth  Annual  Report,  for  1828,  the  mana- 
gers state,  when  ^^  enumerating  the  different  species  of  domestie  ani- 
mals and  the  various  products  now  rearing  in  the  colony,  and  whick 
caimot  hereafter  be  wanUng^  wUees  through  the  inexcusable  Megligence  and 
indolence  of  the  aettlere^-of  animals,  horuSy  oaitle  in  abundance.  Asm 
are  lately  introduced,"  &^ 

'*  Liberia,  c  Sugar  Producer.^^LaiLtBn  from  Liberia  stst*  that  the  culture  of  sa- 
gar  has  been  carried  on  so  proeperouely  that  several  sogar-growers  are  lalkiog 
about  exporting  it  largely  to  the  United  States.  One  of  them,  named  Bichard- 
•on,  expects  to  ship  two  handred  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  hts  grinding.*' — Africsm 
RqfOMitory,  186T. 

The  actual  fruition  of  this  then  growing  crop,  as  reported  in  the 
African  Repository  ior  1858  (p.  *115),  was  that  the  whole  quantity 
of  sugar  made  (though  stated  to  be  from  only  half  of  the  crop  of  cane), 
amounted  to  2,000  pounds  only — or  about  W  hogsheads  altogether, 
in  place  of  the  expected  200  for  exj^ortation. 

In  the  ofllcial  report  of  the  census,  &c.,  of  1848  (published  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society  in  1845),  there  are  full  statements  of 
the  extent  of  agricultural  industry  for  that  year.  And  a.s  each  pro- 
prietor must  necessarily  have  stated  hb  amount  aitd  value  (^  proper^ 
ty,  and  extent  of  cultivation,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  to  the 
official  reporter — and  as  there  \^as  no  tax  to  be  imposed,  or  increased, 
and  nothing  to  be  lost  in  consequence  of  any  errors  of  excew — ftrr- 
ther,  as  nearly  every  man  would  be  naturally  desirons  to  have  the 
extent  of  his  cultivation  and  the  value  of  his  property  stated  as  high 
as   was  true — we   may  be  very  sure  that  none  of  the  items  of 
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the  general  official  report  were  stated  at  lese  than  the  true 
and  full  amount  An  abstract,  or  general  summary  of  the  report, 
together  with  soiae  other  general  facts  from  the  accompanying  cen- 
sus, will  be  here  presented. 

Id  September,  184S,  there  had  been  of  emigrant  oolonista,  exclueiTe  of  recap- 
tured Africans,  in  all 4, 170 

Remaining  living  inhabitanti,  with  all  the  increase  by  births,  including  46 
children  of  native  parents,  and  12  of  native  mothers,  and  excluding  520 

emigrants  removed  to  other  places 2,890 

NamlMr  of  separate  farms,  or  cultivated  properties 115 

Of  these  the  number  of  acres  in  sugar  cane  were 64 

Rice 62 

Indian   corn 105 

Ground  nuts  (peas) 31 

Potatoes  and  yams 306 

Gassada,  Ac 826 

Total  number  of  acres  cultivated  (here  stated  of  the  separate  crops).  .884 
Or  by  adding  together  the  totals  of  cultivated  ground  of  each  proprie- 
tor, as  stated  elsewhere  in  the  report 940 

Total  number  of  acres  owned  by  farmers  in  the  colony 2,529 

Total  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs  (no  horses,  asses,  or  mules) 

and  dozens  of  fowls  owned  by  farmers 418 

Number  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  dozens  of  fowls  owned  by 
colonists  who  are  not  farmers .' .  .276 


T<^1  of  same  altogether,  owned  in  tho  colony 669 

Supposed  value  of  property  owned  by  formers,  including  89,000  owned 

by  benevolent  societies  in  the  United  Stales •$21,775 

Or  by  colonists,  farmers  only  (deducting  the  $9,000) 12,775 

There  were  also  reported  for  the  colony  21,197  coffee-trees.  But 
as  these  were  not  stated  by  acres,  as  of  all  other  crops,  it  is  presumed 
that  they  stand  on  land  also  planted  in  other  crops,  and  were  includ- 
ed in  the  other  enumeration  of  space. 

It  appears  from  the  report  (as  corrected  in  some  of  the  additions 
to  make  totals),  there  were  cultivated  in  the  colony  (taking  the  much 
largest  total)  940  acres,  inaking  one  acre  for  every  24  (2.64)  in- 
habitants of  the  colony  ;  that  the  acres  owned  by  the  farmers  were 
but  little  more  than  one  acre  for  each  inhabitant ;  that  there  was  one 
head  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  or  goats,  or  one  dozen  of  fowls,  for  about 
every  34  inhabitants ;  and  the  whole  value  of  the  property  owned  by 
colonist  farmers,  $12,775,  was  equal  only  to  $5.85  average  for  each 
of  the  inhabitants  (2,890)  of  the  colony  at  that  time. 

There  probably  are  errors  in  my  construction  of  some  of  the  above 
items — especially  as  there  were  errors  of  arithmetic  in  the  printed 
report,  which  had  to  be  corrected.  But  if  one  half  of  the  items 
are  stated  and  valued  correctly,  either  as  in  the  printed  report  or 
as  aimed  to  be  corrected  above,  the  general  results  make  a  most 
astonishing  as  well  as  contemptible  and  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the 


•  Th«re  is  eridsntlj  an  error  in  theM  figores ;  we  think  it  mast  be  snore. 
YGL.  II. ^NO.  in.  7 
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BEurming  of  a  fertile  colony  of  then  twentj-foar  jreara'   fettlemeiii 
and  cnlture. 

In  lower  Yii^ia,  of  which  the  general  exhaustion  and  conse- 
quent barrenness  has  been  made  a  by-word — and  which  cona- 
tion (when  truly  stated  in  former  times,  and  also  since,  when  no 
longer  generally  true)  has  been  adduced  often  by  the  opposers  of 
slavery  to  prove  the  destruction  of  fertility,  capital,  and  products, 
necessarily  caused  by  the  use  of  slave-labor — ^there  are  viudry 
-favms,  much  less  fertile  than  Liberia,  which,  for  the  labor  of  every 
fifty  ordinary  slaves,  men,  women«  and  children,  have  more  acres  an- 
nually cultivated  (and  also  kept  improving),  and  more  surplus  prod- 
ucts sold,  than  those  of  all  Liberia,  and  more  net  annual  sales  made 
of  surplus  products  than  the  stated  total  value  ($12,775)  of  the 
whole  farming  property  and  capital  in  Liberia.  No  actual  products 
of  the  cultivated  lands  are  stated,  and  therefore  no  comparison  with 
them,  on  that  score,  can  be  made,  which  would  show  i*esults  much 
more  striking. 

Though  no  products  of  agriculture  were  reported,  there  is  light 
thrown  on  that  omitted  part  of  the  agricultural  report  by  the  com- 
mercial statistics  accompanying  the  former,  of  exports  and  imp<»ts 
for  the  two  years  preceding  September  30th,  1843.  The  exports  do 
not  show .  a  single  product  of  agriculture  or  of  the  industry  of  the 
colonists.  There  are.  only  four  articles  of  export  named — cam- 
wood, palm-oil,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell — all  of  which  are  obtained 
in  trade  from  the  savage  natives.  The  total  value  of  exports  for  the 
two  years  stated,  amounted  only  to  $123,694.  The  imports  for  the 
same  time  amounted  to  157,820.  Among  the  imports  there  are,  of 
breadstuffs  and  other  articles  of  food  (which  might  be  substituted  by 
home  products),  and  of  other  articles  that  could  be  raised  abundantly 
for  sale  and  exportation,  the  following :  ^ 


Pickled  and  dried  fish,  ralue  of.  .$1,803 

Flour 6,086 

Beef  and  poi^ 8,833 

Batter  and  lard »,363 

Coffee 771 

Navy  and    pilot  bread  and  cum 

meal 2,353 

Vinegar  and  molaste* 1,098 


Hams  and  bacon $3,761 

Lumber - 1,079 

Tobaceo 18,884 

Cigara 480 

Ardent  spirits 2,330 

S%igar 8,646 

Soap 1,656 

Candlea 991. 


It  cannot  be  alleged,  in  excuse  for  their  purchase,  that  the  arti- 
cles which  might  be  well  raised  for  exportation  are  imported  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  produced — ^for  they  sell  at  very  hi^  prices.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  usual  prices  in  Liberia,  published  in  the 
newspapers  and  elsewhere,  some  ten  months  ago,  and  which  I  have 
not  seen  contradicted  or  questioned,  some  of  the  foregoing  commodi- 
ties were  priced  as  follows :  '^  Flour,  $12  to  $16  the  barrel ;  hama 
and  bacon,  20  to  25  cents  the  pound;  hard  bread,  $18  to  $21  the 
100  lbs. ;  ^rice,  $5  the  bushel ;  butter,  62i  cents  the  pound ;  salt 
fidi,  $12  to  $14  the  barrel;  sugar,  25  cents  the  pound;  potatoeoi 
$1  25  the  biMbeL" 
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Besides  the  agiicvltiind  prodnets  inporled  into  Liberia,  the  report 
^owB  ey&j  maDiifactiired  or  other  eomrooditj  that  the  colonists 
can  be  supposed  to  require,  and  able  to  pay  for. 

Putting  together  all  these  fncts,  thej  senre  lo  indicate  clearly, 
even  if  indirectly,  that  the  agricultural  industry  of  Liberia,  ae  a 
whole,  is  beneath  contempt — mere  hoe-tallage  of  such  vegetables  aa 
will  be  mostly  eaten  by  the  cultivator's  family,  leavii^  very  litUe  in 
any  cases  to  sell — and  that  all  that  is  made  oi  profit,  by  any  indi* 
▼idualfl,  or  by  the  community,  is  by  trading  with  the  natives,  and  so 
obtaining  the  product  of  their  industry  to  export. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  neglect  to  cultivate  rich, 
productive,  and  cheap  land?  The  reasons  and  excuses  offered  in 
reports  of  the  Colonisation  Society,  and  other  of  its  publications,  are 
unworthy  of  conmderation  or  notice.  Among  such,  are  seriously  al- 
leged the  want  <^  prior  knowledge  of  many  of  the  colonists,  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  all  of  them  of  tropical  i^culture — the  want  of 
proper  implements  and  teams,  and  the  colonists  being  too  poor  to 
boy  them — and  (what  has  most  force)  that  trading  with  the  natives 
ofiers  stronger  inducements  and  better  profits  than  agriculture,  and 
causes  the  latter  to  be  neglected.  A  few  years'  experience  of  any 
capable  and  willing  culturist,  would  serve  to  supply  all  before  de- 
fective experience  and  instruction — a  productive  agriculture  (inde- 
pendent of  the  higher  profits  of  trading)  would  soon  enable  the  far- 
mer to  buy  all  the  required  implements  and  teams.  And  if  trading 
is  (as  allied)  so  much  more  profitable  than  this  bountiful  agricul- 
ture, then  the  traders  ought  soon  to  become  rich  by  this  most  profit- 
able pursuit,  and,  as  landholders,  be  enabled  to  do  everything  need- 
ed for  agriculture.  Yet  the  colony,  or  the  now  independent  ^'  Re- 
public," still  receives,  and  to  a  great  extent  lives  upon,  the 
continued  alms  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  furnished  in 
the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Colonization  Society,  of  some 
170,000,  and  the  contributions  of  former  masters  to  their  emancipa- 
ted slaves — amounts  much  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  annual 
exports  in  1842-43 — to  which  years  the  only  known  report  refers. 

The  true  cause  of  the  great  and  general  neglect  of  agricultund 
pursuits,  and  omission  of  labor,  wot^ld  not  be  far  to  seek,  for  any 
who  are  not  too  much  prejudiced  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  truth. 
It  is  simply  the  natural  aversion  of  the  negro  to  regular  and  laborious 
toil,  and  his  unwillingness  to  resort  to  continued  labor  so  long  as  he 
can  live,  thou^  ever  so  poorly,  in  idleness.  This  disposition  im- 
planted in  the  n^o  by  nature,  will  last,  and  continue  to  operate  in 
like  manner,  as  long  as  the  only  laboring  class  in  Liberia  is  free ;  or 
until,  truly  and  generally,  the  colonists  shall  use  the  natives  as  slaves. 
For  indolent  as  all  men  are,  and  averse  to  bodily  labor,  in  troftical 
dimes,  and  as  negroes  are  everywhere  and  alwa3rs  ;  yet  civilized  ne- 
groes, even  within  the  tropics,  would  not  fail  to  make  their  slaves 
labor,  for  the  ease,  luxury,  and  profit  of  their  masters.  This  policy 
if  adopted  in  time,  possibly  may  save  Liberia  from  utter  ruin,  and 
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final  and  speedy  extinction,  whenever  the  bounty  and  the  parental 
direction  and  rule  of  the  Colonization  Society  shall  cease  to  be  af- 
forded. This  policy  would  be  no  less  beneficial  for  the  native  slaves, 
thus  transferred  from  savage  to  civilized  masters,  than  it  would  be 
for  the  labor-hating  colonists.  And  the  economioal  benefits  and  suc- 
cess of  this  policy  would  lead  gradually  to  the  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion of  all  the  adjacent  territory,  the  absorption  of  the  inhnbitants, 
by  transference  of  ownership  of  the  enslaved  (and  these  are  the  far 
greater  number),  and  by  these  means  only,  these  enslaved  natives,  or 
their  children,  may  be  civilized  and  Christianized.  P^or,  as  all  the 
experience  of  the  world  has  shown,  there  is  no  possible  mode  of  either 
civilizing  or  changing  the  religion  of  a  savage  and  numerous  people^ 
other  than  by  subjugating  them,  and  subjecting  them  to  slavery  in 
some  form — and  of  all  the  different  forms,  domestic  slavery,  or  the 
slavery  of  individual  to  individual,  is  best  for  the  negro,  and  for  his 
more  enlightened  master.  To  follow  out  this  proposition  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  the  question  under  consideration,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  general  failure  of  agriculture  in  Liberia,  The  reason 
here  stated  applies  to  the  negro  race,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  habits 
of  the  negro  everywhere— and  is  to  be  seen  wherever  n^roes  are 
free  from  control,  and  able  to  Jive  in  idleness,  whether  it  be  in  Afri- 
ca, Virginia,  JVIassachusetts,  or  Canada. 

But  the  same  general  rule  of  aversion  to  labor,  applies  to  all 
men,  white  or  black,  and  more  especially  in  hot  climates.  Ajid 
for  this  reason,  mainly,  the  great  productions  of  southern  coun- 
tries, cotton  and  sugar,  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be,  raised 
largely  for  sale  and  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  except  whea 
oultivated  by  slave  labor. 

DEPARTMENT, OF  COMMERCE. 


1.— THE  WHALING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  number  qf  vessels^  number^  seamen^  and  value  of  oiS  and  bon*y  in  tcfuUing  vessels  sailinff 
•  from  the  United  States^  the  average  term  of  moyage  being  four  years. 


To  irb»t  porta  b*- 


New  OyJfiiTd  ...... 

ITmlrhArirti 

Kantiick'Jt      

PrdTitn^i.ii^Jwti 

W^ilKin.  ..-^ 

B»? Harbor.  ,**►.. 

KdgHFtuwn  ..   

WarrOn .>... 

P4f  tJiTsiauth . . , , .  ^  * 


11,839 
3J01 


2t«.<J62 


090 


217     a.WlU    t3.4nT'I>l^ 

4t|  loaii      7a4,Jvoo 

651.250 
31&,i)U0 

T4flT'2flO 


47 

:n 

20' 
20! 

10! 


fiUU 

Am 


1i 
fa 


lB.T4t 
131,107 
TWO 


334,910 


I613.6C10 


20,TA0 

41, ©Mi 
39,800 

'  11^*00 


l^'v.t^^g^ai^a  lt,<>76,floo  ttt04o.^MW 


eei^sa» 

31»,000 


34ii;« 

1^7,r>oo 
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2,— OOMPARATIVB  IMMGRATION  STATISTICS. 
No.  1. 

MUttemmi^  showing  iks  Cbuntri4$  im  which  wen  barn  Pa$Mnger9  arrhing  in  the  UnUed  8tat$» 
from  Foreign  Cotmifies  during  each  of  the  hut  three  yeart^  namely :  1856, 1857,  and  1858. 


I8M. 


lBffl«Dd &5,904 

beuuid 


64,849 
8;W7 
1,126 

14,331 
6,493 
7,246 


VeoUand 

Wales 

Qx-i  Brit.  &  IreUnd 
Britiih  America. . . « 

fnuice 

Spain 

I^rtoaral 

fwHerlaiid a,icfu 

Italj. 962 

Sicily 28 

Sardinia 880 

Turkej 5 

Ore«ce 2 

Malta — 

Halland. 
Deomark 
Fruwia.. 
Belsii 


128 
1,780 


....      1,395 
178 

7,221 

1,982 

9 

Oermanj 63,807 

Poland 20 


168T. 

97,804 

64,861 

4,182 

769 

25,724 

5,670 

2,897 

714 

92 

2,080 

682 

82 

343 

11 

4 

1,776 

1,035 

7,083 

627 

25 

83,798 

124 


1888. 

14,688 

26,878 

1,946 

816 

12,056 

4,603 

8,155 

1,282 

177 

1,066 

888 

94 

257 

17 


186 

5282 

8,019 

184 

42,291 
9 


Cooatrfo*. 

Iceland 

Norway  &  Sweden 
South  America. .... 
Oentral  America... 

West  Indies 1,887 

Mexico 

China. 4,788 

Bast  Indies 

Australia. 

Asia 

Sandwich  Islands.. 

Azores  

Madeira  Islands.... 

Egypt 

Liberia 

Africa 

New-Zealand 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

United  States 

Not  stated 

Total 224,496    271.982    144,906 


1856. 

1857. 

^. 



10 

1,157 

1,712 

2,460 

184 

83 

181 

308 

2 

11 

1,837 

028 

647 

741 

138 

420 

4,788 

6,944 

6,128 

13 

1 

6 

7 

6 

32 

1 

•V 

^ 

2 

5 

4 

358 

607 

289 

._ 

69 

12 

1 

2 

^ 

2 

4 

6 

23 

U 

1 

1 

.«. 

2 

3 

2 

24,060 

20  676 

21,780 

172 

21,600 

462 

No.  9. 

Staumenin  showing  the  Oeeupmtion  of  Passengere  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  Foreign 
Countries  dwring  each  of  the  last  three  years^  naently :  1856, 1857,  and  1858. 


1858. 

Marehants 11,105 

llachanics 9,80l 

Mariners 906 

Miners 6,136 

Farmers, 24,722 

laborers. 87,019 

Lawyers 90 

Physicians 168 

dergymen 118 

Serraitta— males. . .  42 


185T. 

12414 

18,074 

980 

5,660 

84,702 

48,249 

78 

147 

173 

60 


1818. 

10,217 

11.009 

1,109 

4>254 

20,506 

22,817 

118 

178 

182 

68 


OeoDpaUo 
Servants— females  . 
Other  oe. — males . . . 
Other  oc. — females. 
Not  stated— males.. 
Not  stated— females 
Not  stated— sex  not 
stated 


1859. 

1857. 

18W 

1,706 

1,897 

1^846 

43,809 

86,236 

1,262 

397 
46,161 
107,556 

1,089 

1,729 

846 

17.188 

53,386 

— 

— 

800 

224,486 

271,982 

144,006 

8.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  publish  the  statistics 
of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80th, 
1859.  On  application  at  the  Treasury,  we  find  that  the  report  has  not  yet  been 
published.  In  order  that  the  comparison  may  be  made  hereafter,  we  give  the 
allowing  as  the  statistics  for  the  year  1858 : 

COMMKRCB  OP  THB  U.  8TATBS,  BXHIBITINO  THE  VALDB  OP  EXPORTS  TO,  AND  IMPORTS 
PSOM,  EACH  POSBIGN  COUNTRY,  DURING  THB  PI6CAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1858. 


Conntriet. 

Bussia  on  the  Baltic  and  N.  8eM. . 

Roasia  on  the  Blaek  Bea 

Asiatic  Russia 

uacian  Possessions  in  N.  America 

Prassia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Bwedioh  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Haaaburgfa 

Biemen 

Other  German  Ports 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Quiana : . 

Dutch  East  Indies. 


Domestic 
prodaee. 
$4,263,554 


Yalue  of  Exports.— 


Foreign 
produce. 
$72,390 


25,519 

47,608 

6,100 

49«,121 

82,533 

36,179 

748,363 

3,279,330 

8,617,457 

54,614 

3,033,454 

847,748 

264,290 

270,361 

Belgium 5492,808 


26,521 
2,226 

106 

46,461 
1,257,373 
1,058,461 

338,053 

13,099 

7,741 

237,762 

1,626,093 


ToUl. 
84,335,944 

52i04'6 

49,834 

5,100 

503.002 

82,639 

36,179 

794,824 

3,536,703 

9.675,918 

54,614 

8,371,507 

360,847 

272,031 

508,123 

3,818,961 


Valne 

of  Imports. 

$2,061,660 

2,206 

19,611 

54,007 


625.210 

33,882 

9,028 

325,896 

3,712,292 

10452,194 

50 

2,328,142 

434,655 

225,314 

817,998 

3,777,996 
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CoanMa*. 

Baglaiid 

Scotland 

Lreland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Canada 

Other  Biitiah  N.  A.  Posflessions . . 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

Other  British  Possessions  in  S.Am. 

Biitisb  Possessions  in  Africa 

British  Australia 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean . 

French  N.  American  Possessions. 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

French  Possessions  in  Africa 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Canary  Islands 

Philippine  Islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands 

Azores 

Sardinia 

Tascany  

Papal  States 

Two  Sicilies 

Austria 

Austrian  PostessioM  in  Italy 

Ionian  Republic 

Greece 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  Ports  in  Africa 

Hayti 

San  Domingo 

Mexico : 

Central  Republic 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Braxil 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic. . . 
B.  Ayres,  or  Argeiitin«  Republic. « 

OhiH i :... 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Equador 

Sandwich  Islands 

China  

Other  Ports  in  Asia 

Other  Islands  in  the  Pacific 

Whale  Fisheries 

Uncertain  Pkees 

Total,  year  ending  June  3(K  185^ . . 

1867... 

1856... 

1855,.. 

**  -  1854,.. 


Dajneatic 

prodnee. 

161,573,714 

8,114,551 

1,307,985 

403,454 

57,845 

18,663.465 

5.975,494 

5,452,202 

419,746 

881,521 


alseorXxpai 

foreign 
produce. 
ll,707,88d 
104,442 
277,876 
16,865 
2,839 
3,365.789 
646,979 
105,496 
32,851 
2,980 


«BL-. 


441,216 

3,119,411 

1,198,455 

80.013,271 

1,502,395 

147.938 

622,436 

82,565 

27,616 

2,054.369 

5,555,799 

79.795 

67,649 

11,673,167 

1,612,048 

269,484 

19,866 

46,460 

130,595 

2,779,868 

582,396 


525,374 

910,760 

1,058,690 

8,060 


509.985 

273,420 

107.637 

1,767,965 

1,978,865 

112,427 

2,785,862 

115,611 

1,489,583 

1,194,294 

4,735,834 

662,067 

766,048 

1,680,187 

12,373 

503,827 

13,700 

606.104 

8,007.748 


46,201 
261,890 


Total. 

163,281.044 

3,228,998 

1.585,811 

419.119 

60,184 

17,029,254 

6,622,473 

5,557,698 

452,596 

884,501 


8,311 

86,279 

80,260 

1,162,621 

63,630 

29,602 

10,642 

743 

334 

24,286 

77,209 

981 

17,360 

2,760,024 

298,302 

10,008 

612 

2,414 

6,288 

188,686 

8,590 

40.'860 

206,048 

8,543 


1,360 

63,112 

560 

136,334 

248,7U 

6,001 

629,978 

19,361 

190U)84 

73,632 

218,872 

26,061 

130,661 

292.364 

82,083 

li3i2'29 
2,689,603 

io'ln 

4,645 


443,627 

3,206.690 

1,278,706 

31,176,892 

1,666.025 

177.540 

633,078 

83,308 

27,960 

2,078,637 

6,633.008 

80.776 

74,999 

14,433,191 

1,910»360 

279,492 

20,318 

48,874 

136,883 

2,968,053 

590,986 

666i24S 

1,116,817 

1,067,242 

8,060 

6n.845 

826,532 

108.197 

1,904,299 

2,227,609 

118,428 

8,315,825 

134,962 

1,688,667 

1,267,926 

4,964,706 

578,128 

904,694 

1,972441 

12,373 

686.909 

13,700 

719,333 

6k6»7,351 

66^378 
266,035 


?alae 

of  Imports. 

90,444,611 

5^160,767 

116,280 

92,28ft 

61,2U 

l],581,5n 

4.224,948 

1,907,738 

412,316 

329,687 

1,498 

1,061,647 

66,264 

12,140,788 

32.900,796 

2,391,726 

91,072 

103,639 

4»^U 


688,910 

2,468,667 

2,629 

3,033.989 

27,214,846 

4,466,688 

143,066 

30,199 

2.266 

48,200 

291.468 

1,396,681 

2,259 

1,737,3» 

396496 

6.817 

42,218 

132.907 

112.311 

974,691 

93,068 

1,597,24» 

2,186.562 

199,370 

6,477,466 

132,427 

3,099.721 

3,601,847 

16,952.886 

621,888 

2.725,318 

2,666,3<8 

38.«f6 

1/M)0,641 

345446 
10,670,636 

121,4U 
32,486 
86,636 
26,666 


6293,768,279  $30,886,142  6324,644,421  6282,613,160 
338,985,065  23,975.617  362.960,682  860.890.141 
310,586,330  16,878,578  326,964,908  314,639.943 
246,708.653  28,U8,293  275,156,846  261.488,630 
268,890,870    24,850494    278,241,064    304,662,3^ 


BimDS. 
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Th«  loDowiag  liiteBMni  edibiti  s  vaaaoMiy  tisw  of  the  serenl  elMset  of 
domesti*  prodaoe,  A^,  at  th«  United  Sletes,  exported  during  twelve  jmn^  eacb 
ending  en  the  80th  June : 

VALUE  or  BACH  CLASS  OP  D0MV8TIC  EXPORTS  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS. 


T«tra.  The  Sea.* 

1847 fS,468.083 

1848 1,980,968 

1849 8,647,6*4 

I860 ♦  2,824,818 

1951 8,294,691 

1852 2,282,342 

185S 3.279,413 

1864 3,064,069 

1866 3,616,894 

1866.    3,866,797 

1867 3,739,644 

1868 8,660,296 

, —  Product  ofr- 

TeMs.  Cotton.         Manuf^toreo. 

1847 $63,415,848 

1848 61,998,294 

1849 66,396,967 

1850 71,984,616 

1861 112,315,317 

1862 87,966,732 

1863 109,456,404 

1864 93,696,220 

1865 88,148,844 

1856 128,382,351 

1867 131,575,859 

1868 131,386,661 


The  Forest 

$6,996,073 

7,059,084 

6,917,994 

7,442,603 

7,847,022 

7,964,220 

7,916,259 

11,761.185 

12,603,837 

10,694,184 

14,699,711 

13,476,671 


$10,351,364 
12,774.480 
11,249,877 
16,196,451 
20,136,967 
18,862,931 
22,699,980 
26,849,411 
28,833,299 
30,970,992 
30,805,126 
27,641,208 


-  Prodact  of  - 


Agricaltoro. 
$68,450,883 
37,781,446 
88,868,204 
26,647,168 
24,369,210 
26,378,872 
33,463,573 
67,104,692 
42,567,476 
77,686,466 
76,722,096 
62,489,089 

Raw 

froduoo. 

$2,102,838 

1,058,320 

935,178 

953,664 

1,437,898 

1,646,767 

1,835,264 

2.764.781 

2,373,317 

8.125,429 

2,103,lo6 

6,054,371 


Tobacco. 

$7,242,086 

7,151,122 

6.604,207 

9,961,023 

9,219,251 

10,031,288 

11,319,319 

10,016,046 

14,712,468 

12.221,848 

20,260,772 

17,009,767 

Specie 

and  bnllioQ. 

$2,620 

2,700,412 

956,874 

2,045,679 

18,069,580 

37.437,837 

28,648,686 

88.234,666 

63,067,418 

44,148,279 

60,078,352 

42,407,246 


DEPABTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 


I.— PRESERVE  THE  BIRDS. 

We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  (says  the  Newark  Datly  Advertiacr^  that 
birds  are  exee^ingly  voracious,  and  that  yonng  and  old  among  them  re- 
qnire  great  qnantit^  of  food.  It  is  for  men  to  tarn  this  voracity  to  their  profit 
if  they  please.  If,  instead  of  this,  they  choose  to  gratify  themselves,  their  sons, 
or  ot&ers,  by  shooting  their  best  friends  and  great  pnbtic  benefactors,  they  can 
do  so.  But  they  mnst  make  np  their  minds  to  snffer  the  consequences.  An  in- 
eredible  number  of  noxious  insects  will  be  then  much  obliged  to  these  vagabond 
markBTnen.  The  owners  of  land  can  have  birds,  or  they  can  have  destructive 
insects — it  depends  upon  them  to  choose  which.  If  they  like  vermin  on  their 
trees  and  crops,  on  the  tops,  the  branches,  roots,  eveT3rwhere,  then  they  will  get  rid 
of  the  birds  of  course.  But  if  the  pretty,  singing,  hopping,  chirping,  flying,  bright- 
eyed  birdb  are  preferred  to  canker  worms,  curcunos,  grubs,  and  all  manper  of 
ugly  and  unsigb^  worms  and  bugs,  why  then  they  must  get  rid  of  or  punish 
the  boys  and  men  that  hurt  the  one,  and  cause  the  outer  to  increase,  and  multi- 
ly  and  devour.  They  will  even  take  particular  pains  to  put  up  boxes  and 
ousea  for  wrens  and  sparrows,  and  the  like,  to  live  in,  and  to  feed  those  who 
stay  among  us  in  winter. 

Read  over  now  the  list  below  of  what  a  few  families  of  birds  are  doing  every 
day  for  the  public  good,  and  then  say  honestly  whether  yon  don't  know  several 
fellows  in  your  neighborhood  going  about  with  their  guns  who  are  really  not 
serving  the  community  as  well  as  the  little  feathered  fiunilies,  celebrated  by  Mr. 
C.  M .  Clay,  of  Eentucxy,  in  the  article  below,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
Ctmntry  Gcnthmany  of  Albany,  from  which  we  take  it.  Twenty-five  billions  of 
eaterpOlars  and  insects  destroyed  in  one  year  on  a  single  farm  of  thirty  acres  is 
a  pretty  good  year's  work.    In  that  penod  many  weU-known  men,  so  far  from 
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doing  an  J  pnblio  or  priTate  good,  mn  reall  j  ipreading  Tnwehwf  by  tkeir  borfnees 
— are  th«y  noi? — quite  equal  in  amount  to  the  benefits  eonferm  by  the  Ood- 
ffiven  instinct'i  of  the  beaatiful  and  useful  birds.  This  is  the  letter  of  C.  M. 
Clay  which  has  been  referred  to : 

"  At  daybreak  I  estimate  that  four  hundred  songsters  break  forth  into  one 
grand  jubilation  of  mingled  song  on  my  ^hirt^  acres  of  fruit  and  pleaaure 
grounds.  Among  these  I  note  the  catbira,  the  thrush,  the  blue,  black,  and  red 
birds,  the  bell  martin,  the  doye.  lark,  and  quail,  the  sparrow  and  humming  bird, 
robin  and  jay,  the  house-poroh  and  bam  swallows,  and  many  varieties  of  ori- 
oles, woodpeckers,  sapsuckers,  Ac.  To-day,  my  mind  running  upon  the  use  of 
birds,  I  took  my  position  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  nest  of  an  oriole,  built  in 
the  top  of  a  peach-tree,  twelve  feet  high,  to  observe  their  habits.  The  nest  is 
formea  of  blaaes  of  blue  grass,  worked  into  a  basket  form  on  the  limbs  of  the 
peach-tree,  acting  as  braces.  This  variety  has  the  female  of  a  dusky  bluish 
yellow — ^the  male  black  headed  and  blackish  wings,  with  a  brick-dust  or  robin 
redbreast  color  on  the  breast  and  sides.  There  are  four  young  ones  well 
fledged,  which  every  now  and  then  stand  upon  the  edges  of  the  neet  and  tiy 
their  wings.  I  lay  upon  the  greensward  a  long  time,  and  observed  the  move- 
ments of  5ie  parents,  with  my  watch  in  hand.  They  made  a  visit  with  food  about 
every  four  mmutes  on  an  average,  varying  in  time  from  two  to  six  minutes. 
They  would  light  upon  the  black  locust  trees,  the  vine,  the  grass,  and  other 
plaoes,  clinging  at  times  to  the  most  delicate  and  extreme  points  of  the  leaves.  I 
observed  plainly  green  and  brown  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  and  smaller  flies ; 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six  were  plainly  fed  to  the  yomig 
ones,  whose  heads  I  could  see  above  the  nest  They  would  also  carry  back  the 
refuse  litter  from  the  nest,  dropping  it  fifty  yards  or  more  off!  which  same 
thing  I  saw  the  brown  thrush,  wnich  has  a  nest  in  a  climbing  rose  about  forty 
yards  off,  also  doing,  they  having  four  young  ones. 

IirSKOTS. 

2  birds  making  ft  Tisit  erery  4  minutes =1  in  2. 
60  minutes  divided  by  2=30  riiits  in  sn  hour. 

4  worms  on  an  averages  120  worms  to  the  hoar. 

0  working  hourt=72»a  day. 
900  pairs  on  the  grounds^  144,000  a  d«y. 
200  pairs  in  SO  day8=  4,420,000  a  month. 
200  pairs  in  8  months=» 353,000,000. 
SOO  pairs  old  ones,  do.  by  2=707.100,000  in  the  season. 
400  crows,  do.,  by  2  do. » 1,4 14,400,000. 
400  do.,  eating  4  times,  by  4«5.d77,ff00.000. 
Crows  and  birds  together »a,364,800,000. 

Double  the  estimate  of  birds  and  crows,  which  I  think  lUr  on  mj  fkrm,  aad  we  bare 
0,3«4,800,000x  4=325,459,200,000. 

"  That  is  to  say,  twenty-five  billions  four  hundred  and  fifty -nine  millions  and 
two  hundred  thousand  caterpillars  and  other  insects  destroyed  in  one  year !  If 
these  estimates  seem  large,  we  must  remember  that  the  circulation  and  respir*- 
tion  of  birds  are  extremely  rapid,  and  of  course  the  consumption  of  food  rapid 
in  proportion. 

"  Uere  is  no  *  sickly  sentimentality,'  but  plain  economical  facts,  based  upon 
observation.  Shall  we  spare  the  crows  and  other  birds  a  little  corn  and  fruil ; 
or  shall  we  kill  them,  and  revive  the  famines  of  the  East,  and  the  ravages  of 
other  days?  Shall  we  fire  on  them  in  the  morning,  or  join  in  their  universal 
jubilation  V* 

2.-^TATISTICS  OF  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Table  of  Deposits — Southern  Section, 

Chipsna  (lat.  21o  22^  S.)     280,692  tons, 

Huanillas  (Ut.  21*^  18'  S) , 1,9 12  505     *• 

PuDta  De  Lobos  (lat.  21°  6'  S.) 1,460,790     " 

Pabellon  de  Pica  (lat.  20<>  57'  S.) 2,975,000     '* 

Puerto  Ingles  (lat.  20°  46' S.) 1.292,510     «' 

Total 7,921,407     •* 
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CMtrd  SeeHom — Ckuuka  Mamii. 

North  Island,    ) 7,600,000  toil?. 

Middle  Island,  f  lat  18^  82^  S 6,460,000    " 

South  Island,    ) -4,200,006    " 

Total 18,250,000    « 

Northern  Sectum. 

Lobos  de  Tiera  (lat.  5*»  T'  S.) 477,868  tons. 

Lobos  de  Fuera  (lat.  7°  8' S.) 265,743    " 

Guanape  (lat.  8^  31'  S.) 79,800    " 

Perrol  (lat  9°  7'  S.) 80,700    " 

Total 854,101    " 

Grand  Total 27,026,508    •* 


Blem^nta. 

Water. 

Organic  matter  and  ammon 

aoal  salts 

Phosphates , 

Alkaline  salts 

Swd 

Proportion  of  Anajnonia. . . 

Imported  into  the  United  States  {according  to  the  U.  5.  Treasury  Reports), 


AntUysie  of  Qitamo, 

Chincba  Gusno. 

Lobos  Ooano. 

A.                   B. 

C.                  D. 

I. 

.18.78.... 9.80 

..12.60.... 16.60... 

.18.85 

.58.16.... 57 .80 

.23.48.... 28.06 

.  7.97....  9.60 

.  1.66....  0.75 

.17.00.... 18.87 

..22.00.... 28.50... 
..86.90.... 41.23... 
..12.25.... 16.27... 
,.12.85....  2.50... 
..  4.26....  4.86.,. 

.86  65 
.11.76 
.86.74 
.  1.60 
6.42 

1845. 
1846. 
1847. 


1848 869 

1849 17,847 

1860 6.750 

1851 20,059 


1862 89,667 

1868 25,862 

1864 163,662 

1856 156,046 

1856 89,078 

1867 64,659 

1868 64,057 


8.— SUGAR  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA,  1858-'59. 

We  are  hidebted  to  Mr.  Chamj^omier  for  a  eopy  of  his  yalnable  Annual 
Statement  of  the  sugar  erop  of  Louisiana,  and  avail  ourselyes  of  his  permission 
to  present  the  following  result  of  his  investigations : 

Hhds. 


Uhds. 

Psrish  of  Rapides .17,188 

"       AvoyeUes 6,418 

"       West  Feliciana 6,471 

Pointe  Coupee 18,218 

*•        East  Feliciana 1,670 

**       West  Baton  Rouge... 21,688 

*«       East  Baton  Rouge 12,266 

«*       Iberrille 88,876 

"       Ascension 28,444 

«       St.    James 27,802 

♦*       St.  John  the  Baptist . .  11,271 

"       St  Charles 9,146 

"       Jefferson    8,143 

Total  crop 

Crop  of  l867-'68 


Parish  of  Orleans  A  St.  Bernard  6,666 

*♦       Plaquemines 12,488 

"       Assumption — ^Bayou 

Lafourche 82  726 

**       Lafourche  Interior,  do.  8.866 

*•       Terrebonne 22,815 

«*       St,  Mary— Attakapas .  44,684 

«*       St  Martin.... do 18,648 

«*       Vermillion— Lafayette.     862 

"       Lafayette 1,286 

••  St  Landry— Opelousas..  7,888 

Cistern  Bottoms 9,262 


.Hhds.  862,296 
279,697 


lacrease 82,699 

The  product  of  molaases  ia  also  estimated  at  24,887,760  gallons,  against 
19.678,790  last  year. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACT0RE8  AND  MINING. 


1.— MINERALS  AND  SOILS  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Mr.  Owin,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  geological  survey  of  Arkansas » 
thus  writes  to  the  governor  : 

Since  my  departure  from  Little  Rook,  the  weather  has  been  quite  favorable 
for  our  geological  explorations  tiiroagh  Pnlaski,  Perry,  Yell,  and  soathem  part 
of  Franklin  (not  examined  last  season),  and  we  have  progressed  w^  with  the 
work. 

There  is  a  &ir  prospect  of  a  body  of  iron  ore  of  good  quality  in  the  hills 
south  of  the  Foarcne  in  Polaski  county,  about  one'  or  two  miles  south  of  Dr. 
HaIiburton*B. 

We  measured  the  height  of  the  Pinnacle  in  Pulaski  county,  on  the  80th  of  May, 
and  found  it  to  be  770  feet  above  the  Arkansas  river  at  the  Natural  steps,  on  that 
day,  and  781  above  low  water  at  the  same  place.  There  is  abundance  of  the 
finest  quality  of  fteestone,  for  building  purposes,  in  the  mountain,  but  inaccea- 
sible  (except  the  tumbled  rock),  without  a  road,  which  could,  however,  b« 
made,  without  much  expense,  on  the  northwest  To  the  eaet  it  is  very  precipi- 
tous and  difficult  of  ascent 

The  Petit  Jean  Mountain  is  higher  than  the  Pinnacle ;  800  feet  above  Jot. 
Evans'  plantation. 

There  is  a  bed  of  coal  which  seems  to  be  nearly  oo-extensive  with  tiiis  moun> 
tain  in  its  range  through  Perry  county.  Its  thickness,  where  it  has  been  teen, 
is  fh>m  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 

The  Magazine  Moontain,  near  the  confines  of  Perry  and  Tell  counties,  is  the 
highest  range  yet  measured  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  being  1,406  leet  above 
our  camp  of  the  6th  of  June,  at  McCrey^'s  plantation.  There  is  a  fine  chaly- 
beate spring  in  the  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  our  camp.  There 
is  also  a  very  fine  saline  chalybeate  in  the  North  Fourche  range,  three  milee 
from  Danville.  It  possesses  greater  de-oxydiung  powers  than  any  chalybeate 
water  I  have  ever  tested,  except  one  in  Kentucky. 

The  Dardanelle  Rock  was  280  feet  abo^  the  Arkansas  river  on  the  6th  of 
June.  The  strata  of  this  range  are  highly  inclined,  having  been  heaved  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  the  earth's  history,  i.  e.,  after  deposition  of  the  ooal 
formation,  so  that  the  rocks  now  lie  pitcning  ten  degrees  west  of  north  at  an 
angle  of  forty  d^rees.  One  of  the  layers  is  most  curiously  and  regularly 
chequered  off  by  ferruginous  infiltrations,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
mosaic  pavement  Hence,  from  one  point  in  the  Arkaosas  river,  the  outline  of 
the  roek  presents  the  aspect  of  a  profile  of  the  human  foee. 

There  is  a  bed  of  coal  in  the  BCagaxine  Mountam,  abont  625  feet  above  its 
base,  one  foot  in  thickness. 

There  are  five  or  six  different  layers  of  good  carbonate  of  iron  in  tiie  shale 
toward  the  base  of  the  Short  Mountain.  We  have  also  seen  more  or  less  iron 
ore  in  the  shales  over  the  coal  of  the  Hazlewood  Prairie.  The  association  of 
eoal  and  iron  ore  near  the  confines  of  Johnson  and  FraokUn  counties,  as  well  as 
that  in  Pulaski  county,  will  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  iron  manufao- 
tarer.  Coal  outcrops  in  a  jEreat  many  places  in  the  southern  part  of  boUi 
Johnson  and  Franklin,  ranging  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches.  The  tfaiek- 
ness  of  the  seams  of  eoal  appears  to  increase  as  we  proceed  westward. 

Some  lead  ore  has  been  sound  in  both  Polk  and  Montgomery  counties,  which 
may,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  an  extension  of  the  vein  of  argentiferous  galena  of 
Pukski.  This  I  can  pronounce  upon  with  more  confidence  after  having  tested 
the  ores  collected  this  season,  and  investigated  more  closely  intermediate  points 
between  the  present  discoveries. 

There  is  a  g^ood  prospect  of  bodies  of  good  iron  ore  both  in  Polk  and  Mont- 
gomery counties,  just  south  of  the  great  formation  of  rock  crystal.  We  had  a 
fine  opportunity  of  examining  this  formation  in  Montgomery  county.  It  is 
probably  the  finest  locality  for  studying  the  origin  of  rook  crystal  in  the  world, 
and  for  extent  surpasses  probably  anything  at  present  known,  in  the  imm^H>»f> 
quantity  of  fine  crystaUixation  of  quartz.  I  think  the  analysis  made  of  the 
waters  of  this  region  will  exphun  satisfitctorily  its  source  and  origin. 
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2— IRON  AND  GOAL  RESOURCES  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Mneh  has  be«ii  said  reo«iitly  o^  tke  mineral  reapnrees  of  North  Carolina.    The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  very  experienced  mineralogist,  Wm. 
Gemmel,  to  Dr.  De  Roeeett,  eondenseaa  great  deal  of  yainable  material  upon 
thia  subject. 

TACTS  KXOABDIHO  THX  miTEBiX  DBPOfllTB  IN  CHACHAM  €X>U«TT,  NORTH  CABOLINA. 

1.  The  coal  is  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  Newcastle  coal,  and  the  best  for 
making  ^as,  for  which  purpose  it  would  brins  in  Ncw-Tork  $6  to  $7  per  too. 

2.  It  IS  Teiy  easy  to  woric,  and  free  of  finuts. 

S.  It  is  admirably  saitable  for  smeltinff  iron,  being 'fr«e  from  sulphur. 

4.  Blaokband  iron  ore  overiies  and  underiies  the  coal,  and  can  he  nuned  fr<MB 
samepits  and  openings. 

5.  The  blackband  is  in  depoeite  eighteen  inches  and  six  feet  thick,  and  of  a 
better  quality  thin  any  found  in  Scotland  ;  oontaining  such  a  large  proportion 
of  bitumeo,  and  of  so  peculiar  a  charaater,  that  from  twelve  to  sixteen  gidlons 
of  Kerosene  oil  can  be  extracted  from  it  while  it  is  beinf  calcined,  to  fit  it  for 
(he  blast  fomaee.  Six  to  sixteen  inches  is  the  usual  thiclDMSs  of  the  Uaekband 
iron  ore  in  Scotland. 

6.  Hematite  iron  ore,  day  band,  and  also  magnetao  iron  ores,  are  in  enormous 
deposita  within  ten  miles  oi  the  coal  and  blackbaad. 

7.  Pig' iron  can  be  made  ft^om  the  above  deposits  of  a  quaUtj  superior  to  any 
made  in  Scotland,  in  any  quantity,  and  at  a  price  leas  than  m  Scotland ;  the 
proximity  of  the  minerals  to  each  other  more  than  compensating  for  the  higher 
wagesjpaid  for  mimnff. 

8.  Tlie  deep  river  flows  through  the  regim,  and  its  products  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  sea-board  from  $1  to  $1 10  per  ton. 

9.  The  lands  can  be  orocured  at  prices  not  much  higher  than  agricultural 
lands,  and  every  acre  of  the  mineral  land  is,  I  consider,  worth  ten  acres  of  the 
'*  Big  Vein  **  coal  buds  in  Cumberland.    It  may  be  called  a  virgin  reeion. 

10.  Commander  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S.  N.,  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  as  to  the  advantages  of  establishinff  a  national  foundry  in 
the  region,  their  attention  having  been  drawn  to  it  by  Professor  Emmons,  the 
State  Ueologist*s  Report,  and  Dr.  Jackson's  of  Boston.  Commander  Wilkes, 
with  a  staff  of  four  men,  spent  some  weeks  in  the  region,  and  he  has  just  com- 
pleted his  report,  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  when  it  meets.  He  speaks  in 
the  moat  unequivocal  terms  of  its  advantages. 

I  have  no  interest  whatever,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  North  Carolina.  I 
visited  the  region  at  the  instance  of  friends,  who  are  the  principal  proprietors 
of  the  Governor's  Creek  Company.  I  found  the  region  exceeded  in  value  and 
importance  t^  representatioos  made  to  me. 

I  am  satisfied  that  piff  iron  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $^P®r  ton  in  Chatham 
county,  on  the  banks  of  Deep  river.  $150,000  wonld  suffice  to  buy  enough  of 
mineral  lands  to  supply  two  furnaces  with  materials  for  some  generations.  It 
would  sufl^  to  sink  the  pits  and  erect  two  furaaces  on  the  Scotch  principle, 
and  aa  the  minerals  are  the  same  as  in  Scotland,  the  plans  ought  to  be  imported 
thence. '  The  two  furnaces  could  make  400  to  500  tons  a  week—say  20,000 
tons  per  annum,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  per  ton  ($200,000).  Price  in  New-Toft 
and  Boston  varies  from  $22  to  $28  per  ton. 

The  coal  and  blackband  iron  ores  which  I  inspected  were  at  the  Egyptian 
pit,  and  I  Snfer  that  they  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore  m  that 
region. 


852  mrs&coLOHiAL  railway. 


DEPABTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.— INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY. 

A  Pamfbltf  (sftysihe  Railroad  Jcumal)  has  recently  been  published  in  Eng- 
land on  this  subject,  in  which  the  advantages  of  a  railway  firom  the  Atlantie  to 
the  Pacific,  throtigh  British  territory,  are  pointed  out.  The  originators  of  this 
gigantic  scheme  appear  to  bare  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  great  as  the  cost  will  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  t^t  it  will  b« 
adopted.  The  rcTolt  in  India,  and  the  recent  commercial  treaty  with  Chin^ 
which  must  cause  a  great  and  luerative  trade  to  spring  up  between  that  tast  and 
important  section  of  the  globe  and  Europe,  caused  anxious  inquiry  to  be  made 
as  to  the  shortest  practicable  route  to  the  East  These  events^  imlep^ident  of  • 
the  gold  disooTcries  in  the  Fraier  river  region,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  oanM 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  to  be  directed  to  obtaining  the  speedieit 
mode  of  eonununicaong  with  those  distant  regions. 

Those  who  have  brought  the  subject  of  this  railway  prominently  before  tiie 
world  haye  succeeded  in  showing  tnat  it  is  deserving  of  attentiye  consideration 
on  several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  shortest  route  to  the  Pscifie; 
secondly,  it  passes  through  Britisn  territory ;  and  thirdly,  it  will  place  tb€ 
trade  of  the  East  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  The  patnphlet  gives  the  dis- 
tances from  England  to  the  various  ports  as  follows : 

Liverpool  to  Halifax 2,466 

Halifax  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior 1,484 

Lake  Superior  to  Fucas  Straits  opposite  Vancouver's  Island.  1,700 

6,650 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  several 
routes : 

HUea. 

From  Liverpool  to  Panama  is. 4,100 

"    Panama  to  Shanghai 9,800 

13,900 

From  Liverpool  to  Halifax  is 8,466 

"    Halifax  to  Fucas  Straits 8,184 

Fucas  Straits  to  Shanghai 5,800 

11,460 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  route  through  Canada. ...........  2,450 

From  Panama  to  Japan  is 8,600 

"  "  Canton , 10,000 

"  Singapore 10,800 

"  Sandwich  Islands 4,700 

«*  Sydney " 8,220 

"      Fucas  Straits  to  Japan 4,400 

*'  •*  Canton 6.900 

"  "         "  Singapore 8,200 

"         "  Sandwich  Isknds 2,870 

Sydney 7,230 
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2.-.RAILWAY  PEOPERTY  W  ENGLAND. 

The  subjoined  table  is  the  annaal  statement  of  the  seventeen  leading  TaihxMkds 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  1858,  prepared  for  and  published  in  the  London 
Time*.    The  pounds  are  reduced  to  dollars : 

Statement  of  the  Bridth  Railways  far  1856. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


1.— THE  DNIVERSITT  OF  MISSISSIPPI— ITS  HISTORY,  CONDITION, 

AND  PROSPECTS. 

"What  is  done  in  this  article  by  Professor  Stueckrath,  for  the  University  of 

Mississippi,  whose  recent  commencement  exercises  he  attended,  we  shall  be  glad 

to  have  done  for  all  of  the  excellent  State  institutions  of  the  South,  if  any  of 
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our  numeroiw  oorrespondents  will  favor  ns.  The  Rbtixw  is  the  proper  and 
legitimate  repository  for  sach  information^  and  we  invite  similar  papers  npon 
the  Univenities  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Yirginia,  the  Sovtii  Caro- 
lina and  Charleston  Colleges,  and  those  of  the  Sonth  generally.  It  is  with  pride 
that  we  see  such  institutions  multiplying,  and  it  is  with  hope  that  we  see  them 
more  and  more  oeoupied  by  Southern  men.— [Editob.] 

The  University  of  Mississippi,  loeated  in  Oxford,  La&yette  county,  is  as  yet 
oomparatively  little  known,  even  within  the  limits  of  Mississippi  itself;  and 
the  ability  of  its  &culty,  and  the  high  character  of  the  mentiu  training  con- 
ferred upon  its  pupils,  are  unappreciated,  save  by  the  few  who,  like  ourself,  have 
mingled  with  the  one  and  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  of  the  Southwestern  States  the  people  are  engaged  in 
a  ceaseless  sirugeU  with  the  forest,  which  it  was  their  first  office  to  subdue,  have 
as  yet  found  little  tiote  or  means  to  bestow  upon  the  education  of  their  youth. 
In  some  portions  of  this  region,  therefore,  if  a  fhther  wishes  to  confer  U)e  bene- 
fits of  education  upon  his  sons,  he  must  needs  send  them  abroad  for  t^t  purpose ; 
and  knowing  that  no  fiioilities  for  education  are  afforded  by  any  schools  m  his 
immediate  vicinity,  he  is  apt  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  thai  none  such  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  South. 

The  general  government  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20tti, 
1819,  made  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  a  township  (86  sections  or 
square  miles)  of  land,  "  in  trust  for  the  support  of  a  senunary  of  learning 
therein."  These  lands  having  been  located,  tney  were  leased  bt  low  rates  untS 
the  year  1881,  the  policy  of  the  legislature  havmf  been  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  lands  by  cultivatton  and  improvement,  ratner  than  to  convert  them  at 
once  into  money.  In  the  year  last  mentioned,  however,  an  act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  valuation  of  the  lands,  which  were  to  be  pfifered  for  sale 
at  a  minimum  of  two  thirds  of  the  valuation.  Under  this  act,  all  the  lands, 
except  a  single  half  section,  were  disposed  of  in  the  year  1838,  upon  a 
credit  of  one,  two  and  three  years,  the  purchasers  giymg  their  notes  fur 
the  amount  of  their  bids,  with  personal  securities.  Unfortunately,  instead 
of  pursuing  that  cautious  policy  which  would  obviously  have  sus^ted 
itself  to  a  prudent  individual  managing  his  own  private  affiiirs,  the  UUes  to 
these  seminary  lands,  as  they  were  termed,  instead  of  being  reserved  by  the 
State  as  an  ultimate  security  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  moufy  due  thereon, 
were  at  once  conveyed  to  the  purchasers,  whose  notes  maturing  m  1884,  1835, 
and  1886,  for  the  mostpart  remained  unpaid  when  the  great  financial  revolution 
of  1887  took  place.  The  consequence  was  that  many  of  the  purchasers  and 
their  securities  became  insolvent,  the  lands  were  sold  to  pay  the  claims  of 
creditors,  and  the  fund  thereby  sustained  enormous  losses. 

Of  that  portion  of  the  fund  which  was  collected,  the  greater  part  was  invested 
in  stock  of  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Mississippi,  upon  which,  for  a  time,  enormous 
divid<Hids  were  received  ;  but  eventually  the  stock  itself  became  worthless,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  bank,  whose  charter,  under  a  law  of  the  State, 
was  judicially  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  Legislature  having  omitted,  in 
that  law,  to  provide  against  one  of  the  common  law  consequences  of  a  forfeitui^ 
of  charter — the  discharge  of  the  debtors  to  the  bank  from  all  their  liabilities,  so 
far  as  the  stockholders  might  have  been  benefited  by  the  collection  of  those 
debts. 

In  1848,  the  Legislature  provided  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
treasurer,  immediately  to  credit  the  seminary  fund,  upon  his  books,  with  inter- 
est ^  five  per  cent  per  annum,  upon  all  moneys  previously  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  on  acooimt  of  that  fund,  nrom  the  time  when  it  was  so  paid,  up  to  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  (July  26th,  1848),  and  thereafter  he  was  directed 
to  credit  the  fund  with  annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent.,  upon  all 
moneys  due  from  the  State  to  the  fund. 

By  an  act  approved  February  24th,  1844,  the  University  of  MissiBsippi  was 
incorporated,  aboard  of  trustees  appointed,  with  power  to  nil  vacancies  in  their 
own  body,  and  endowed  with  the  seminary  fund ;  and  in  1846  the  first  appro- 
priations were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  coUege  buildings. 
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In  Joif  ,  1848,  th«  first  ikctilty  ir 88  eleeted,  and  it  may  serf  e  to  ahow  tome 
of  the  ^Benltiei  under  which  the  tmstees  must  have  laoored  in  making  their 
•electionB  for  the  various  chairs  of  the  University,  to  state  that  for  those  chairs 
there  were  altogether  abont  one  hundred  and  eighW  applicants,  among  whom 
seventeen  were  candidates  for  the  presidency,  six^  K>r  mathematics  ana  astron- 
omy, sixty-seven  for  ancient  languages,  and  upward  of  thirty  for  natural  phi* 
losophy  and  chemistry. 

George  Frederick  Holmes  was  the  first  president ;  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe, 
profeeaor  of  mathematics ;  John  Mifington,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry,  and  John  N.  Waddel,  professor  of  ancient  lain^ages. 

The  Universitj  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  November,  1^48,  and  only  two 
classes  were  formed  during  that  session,  the  freshman  and  sophomore.  The 
number  of  students  durine  that  session  was  eighty. 

In  July,  1849,  the  presidential  chair  having  ^ome  vacant,  it  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Rev.  A.  B.  Longstreet,  LL.  D.,  whose  admimstra  • 
tion  of  the  University  continued  to  be  highly  prosperous  and  successful  until  he 
resigned  his  office  in  July,  1856,  he  is  now,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably 
awsre,  the  exceedingly  popular  and  usef^  president  of  the  College  of  South 
Carolina,  at  Columbia,  8.  C. 

Judge  Longstreet  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the  University  by  Hxe 
present  incumbent.  Rev.  Frederick  Barnard,  LL.  D. 

The  session  which  has  just  closed  is  the  eleventh.  The  number  of  students 
in  attendence  during  etch  session  have  been  as  follows  : 

Session  of  1WS.'40 80 

1849-'50 76 

1850-'61 184 

l86l-'62 144 

issa-'sa 130 

185S-.'64 168 

•*  1864-'65 166 

1865-'66 283 

1866-'d7 264 

"  1867-^68 178 

1858-'69 168 

The  apparent  fidHng  off  in  the  number  of  students,  during  the  last  two  ses- 
sions, may  be  readily  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  two  de- 
nominational oolleffes  were  put  in  operation  within  fifky  miles  of  the  Univer- 
rfty,  mnd  nearly  all  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  them  has  been  withdrawn 
from  it. 

In  1854,  the  Legislature  established  a  chair  of  governmental  science  and  law 
in  Ihe  University,  and  the  trustees,  in  August  of  that  year,  elected  to  that  posi- 
tion Wm.  F.  Stearns,  who  still  continues  to  discharge  its  duties.  The  number 
of  Law  students,  during  the 

Session  of  1854-»65,  was  7 

1855-56,    "  22 

"            1856-'57,    "  21 

««           1857-'58.    "  17 

1858-'59,    "  28 

Of  Prof.  Steams  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ^idorse  the  following  remarks  conoeming 
him,  contained  in  the  Oxford  Mtrcury  of  the  7th  July,  1859  :  "  The  chair  of  gov- 
enunental  science  and  law  in  the  Umversity  is  occupied  by  Prof.Wm.  F.  Stearns, 
LL  D.,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  read  lawyers  and  soundest  jurists  in  the  Union. 
Prat  Steams  needs  no  recommendation  to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  to  whom  he 
has  been  known  all  his  Hfe.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of 
the  appreciation  entertained  of  his  ability  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State,  that 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  last  year  conferred  upon  him,  entirely  by 
surprise,  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  colleges  of  the  country. " 
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By  an  aot»  approved  February  26th,  1848,  the  Legitlatnre  made  a  ftanding 
appropriation  oi  tixper  cent,  per  annum,  upon  the  amount  of  the  fund  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  UuiverBity,  upon  thebooKS  of  the  State  treasurer,  which  was 
nearly  $200,000.  $2,000  is  also  annually  appropriated  toward  the  payment  of  the 
salary  of  the  law  professor,  and  these  appropriations  with  the  tuition  fees  re- 
ceived from  students,  are  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  membert 
of  the  faculty.  In  March,  1856,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $20,000  a  year, 
for  the  period  of  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements  and  supply- 
ing deficiencies.  $80,000  of  the  latter  appropriation  have  already  been  expend- 
ed in  fitting  up  a  laboratory,  making  adoitions  to  the  library,  purcbasinff 
cabinets  of  snells,  minerals,  erecting  an  observatory,  and  providing  extensive  ana 
costly  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  every  department  of  physical  science. 

The  Laboratory  is  the  most  perfect  in  its  arrangementa  and  appointments 
now  existing  in  the  Union. 

The  Library  contains  upward  of  4,000  volumes. 

The  Mineral  Cabinet  is  the  oelebrated  Markoe  collection,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  mineralogists  to  be  inferior  to  no  other  in  the  country. 

The  Budd  Cabinet,  consisting  of  a  rich  collection  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and 
fluviatile  shells,  is  without  a  superior  in  the  United  States,  containing  over  400 
genera,  upward  of  5,000  species,  and  more  than  20,000  individual  shells,  many  of 
which  have  never  yet  been  described  in  works  on  conohology. 

The  Observatory,  now  on  the  point  of  completion,  was  designed  by  President 
Barnard,  who,  after  visiting  all  tne  other  observatories  ij|  the  country,  and  eon- 
suiting  with  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  day,  has  here  avoided  the  de- 
fects, and  combined  the  excellences  which  experience  has^sbown  to  exist  else- 
where. 

In  acoustics,  electricity,  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  electro-dynamiea, 
optics,  Isstronomy,  and  natural  philosophy  generally,  the  appmtus  provided 
is  very  complete  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  m  regara  to  it,  that  it  is  unsurpass- 
ed in  any  similar  institution  in  the  United  States.  If  the  necessaiy  funds  are 
provided  by  the  Leg^Iature,  the  Observatory  will  soon  be  placed  m  working 
order. 

As  yet  the  Legislature  has  acknowledged  the  liability  of  the  State  for  none  of 
the  losses  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  have  been  sustained  by  the  Univer- 
sity fund,  through  the  negligence  and  maladministration  of  the  State  authorities  ; 
but,  applying  to  the  State  the  same  principles,  wluch  a  court  of  equity  would 
apply  to  an  individual  trustee,  under  a  similar  state  of  facts,  there  can  be  no 
question,  we  think,  but  that  the  State  is  liable  for  all  the  deficiencies  that  have 
occurred  firom  the  beginning.  If  this  liability  were  to  be  conceded  by  the  La- 
gislature,  there  would  be  due  to  this  University  from  the  State,  aocording  to  a 
message  sent  to  the  Legislature  by  Governor  McRae,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1856,  the  sum  of  $874,821 49,  instead  of  about  $200,000,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  fragments  that  have  been  saved  from  the  gencaral 
wreck  and  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  in  cash. 

There  is  no  other  collegiate  institution  in  the  country,  which,  so  far  as  our  in- 
formation  extends,  makes  more  liberal  provision  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
indigent  youn^  men  as  is  made  by  the  University  of  MississippL  Every  sena- 
torim  district  m  the  State  is  entitled,  by  law,  to  send  a  fiee  pupil  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  tmy  denomination  of  Christiaiia, 
and  an^  young  men  who  desire  to  enter  the  University,  but  are  unable  to  pay 
for  their  tuition,  are  received  without  charge,  and  treated,  in  all  respects,  like 
paying  pupils,  while  profound  secrecy  is  observed  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
all  those  who  compose  the  non-paying  class. 

Since  the  orgamzation  of  the  University,  the  total  number  of  graduates  in 
the  department  of  arts  has  been  two  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  law,  thirty-four. 

On  Sunday,  July  8d,  1859.  the  commencement  sermon  was  preached  in  the 
University  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  Wiley  M.  Reed,  of  Nashville,  Tenn 

On  Monday,  the  4th  of  July,  eight  young  eentlemen  from  ih»  sophomora 
class  competed  in  declamation  for  the  two  gold  prize  medals,  which  are  annti- 
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ally  bMle^ed  upon  &om  of  flist  eliss  who  moet  dhttinguish  themselyes  as  ora- 
tora.  The  firet  prise  was  awarded  to  W.  0.  Nehon,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss  , 
and  tiie  seeond  to  F.  W.  Johns,  of  Hinds  Co.,  Miss.  The  prizes  were  deKvered 
by  the  Hon.  L.  Q.  0.  Lamar,  ajfter  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  address,  in  which 
he  won  eolden  opinions  for  himself.  Oa  the  same  day  Mr.  Henry  M.  Seales,  of 
the  graJaating  class  of  1865,  delivered  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Phi- 
SigniA  Society,  sparkling  with  toU  and  humor.  Mr.  John  B.  Buck,  of  the 
aenior  class,  followed  with  «  YBlediotorjr,  Tery  tooiofaingly  expressed  ;  which  was 
rtplied  to  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  of  the  junior  clasis,  from  whom,  by  reason 
of  nis  evident  youth  and  slight  physiauCf  litue  was  expected  when  he  made  his 
appeanmee,  but  who,  before  he  concluded,  won  the  ado^iration  of  all  listeners. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  Hermean  Society  was  addressed  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Barman,  of  the  graduating  elaas  of  185&  George  L.  Donald,  of  the  senior 
class,  deliyered  a  valedictory,  which  was  resDonded  to  by  J.  W.  Buchanan,  of 
the  junior  class.  These  three  addresses  were  an  listened  to  with  marked  interest, 
and  received  by  the  audience  with  rapturous  applause. 

On  the  aext  day  (the  5th)  twelve  young  gentlemen  from  ^e  Junior  class 
delivered  addreaeca  of  their  own  composition,  which  displayed  great  maturity 
of  thought  and  carefulness  of  training ;  and  several  of  the  young  gentlemen 
exhibit^  powers  of  eloquence  for  the  manifestations  of  which  we  were  wholly 
tmpiepared.  By  those  who  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
tiie  eooameneemeat  exercises  of  the  University,  it  waa  declared  that  the  junior 
axhibitioo  of  the  present  year  was  far  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Clapp,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss^  the  chosea 
orator  of  the  two  literary  societies,  addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  remarkable 
abili^  and  eloaiienee.  His  calmt  gwtd  sense  commended  itself  to  the  reason  of 
all  who  heard  it,  while  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations  and  the  eharm  of  his  ele- 
aant  diction,  aided  by  the  stirring  appeals  which  he  addressed  to  the  hearts  of 
nis  auditors,  conspired  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  decided  suooeases  that  any 
orator  ever  achieved.  He  waa  repeatedly  interrupted  by  hureta  of  applause, 
all  of  which  was  well  deserved. 

At  nif  ht,  on  the  5th,  F.  W.  Keyes,  Esq.,  of  Carrollton,  Miss.,  «l  alumnus  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1855,  delivered  the  amraal  address  before  the  association 
of  tbe  Alumni  of  the  Universi^.  In  this  address  Mr,  Keyea  proceeded  to  incul- 
cate and  exemplify  the  duty  which  rests  upon  the  Alumni  ol'  the  University,  of 
spelling  the  assaults  made  upon  their  Alma  M^lcr. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Keyes,  the  hospitable  doors  of 
President  Barnard  were  op^ied  to  the  public,  and  a  crowded  levee  was  held,  at 
which  the  beauty  and  fiuhion  of  every  portion  of  the  State  were  fully  represented* 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  pf  July,  the  exercius  of  t^  senior  class  were  per- 
formed by  nine  young  gentlemen^  upon  whom  the  acadenuc  honors  of  the  ses- 
sion had  Deen  bestowed.  Universal  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  all  who  were 
in  attendance,  with  the  character  of  the  performances  -,  and  the  Universify  of 
Miasiulppi  may  well  be  content  to  rest  her  claims  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Southern  people  upon  those  evidenoes  of  her  high  culture  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  exercises  of  the  senior  class  of  1859. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Sharkey,  LL.  D.,  delivered  an  address  to  the  law  students, 
in  which  he  proceeded  with  that  sober  wisdom  which  so  pre-eminently  charac- 
terises all  the  operations  of  his  intellect,  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  to  define  and  explain  the  nature  of  those  elements  upon 
which  depends  mrofesaional  success  or  failure. 

The  decree  of  B.  A.  was  then  ooaferred  upon  nineteen  young  gentlemen,  and 
that  of  LL.B.  upon  nine.  The  president  took  occasion,  after  conferring  these 
degrees,  to  remimE  that  the  past  session  had  been  signalized  by  a  degree  of  good 
order,  harmony  of  feeling,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
under  graduatce,  to  which  all  his  past  exp^enee  of  more  than  twenty  years  aa 
a  eoUcffe  offioer  did  not  afford  a  paralleL 

The  larse  ehapel  of  the  Univeraihr,  including  the  wide  galleries  by  which  it 
ia  aorrounded  on  three  sides,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  visitors  from  every 
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portion  of  thel  State,  wkose  eamefit  vilened  and  cagar  atUntion  dnnag  H^e 
exereisea,  evinced  the  depth  of  the  interest  with  which  they  reoarded  all  that 
pertained  to  the  University  ;  while  their  appearance  betokened  wem  to  be  per- 
•onB  of  intelligence,  culture,  and  refinement,  of  whose  aj)>pro6a/i0ii  the  UniveMitj 
and  iU  friends  have  just  reason  to  be  proud. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MISCELIAUr, 


I.— BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD  IN  CITIES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Som  months  ago  this  subject  was  tmder  aotive  discussion  in  Charlealoii, 
South  Carolina.  A  report  was  made  to  the  city  council,  we  believe  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Lebby,  to  examine  very  elaborately  and  ably  the  whole  subject  The  re- 
port is  adverse  to  the  further  use  of  burial-grounds  within  the  corporate  limits, 
fbpon  the  groond  that  they  exercise  the  most  deleterious  inflnenees  upon  the 
public  health.  In  order  to  answer  the  greatest  argument  which  is  urged  in 
avor  of  the  retention  of  the  present  burying  grounds,  vis. :  the  desire  that  ia 
felt  to  repose  with  our  kindred  in  peace  after  death,  the  report  proceeds  : 

It  is  not  a  right  granted  or  allowed  in  eity  cemeteries.  A  few  are  protected 
by  costly  marbles  above  their  graves,  but  die  bumble  dead  have  no  pre-emp- 
tion claim.  The  great  mass  thus  buried  have  been  disturbed  over  and  over 
again,  and  will  be,  so  Ions  as  t^is  system  is  pursued.  In  point  of  fact,  ahnoat 
every  church  corporation  nas  rules  upon  this  subject  presorting  the  time  of  re- 
pose to  be  allowed  to  a  decaying  body,  after  which  nil  right  to  the  '*  poor  apoi 
of  earth"  ceases.  That  this  is  so,  no  one  can  dispute,  but  we  refer  to  authority. 
In  1826  two  reports  were  presented  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  by  a 
oommittee,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  inquirv  eoneerninff  the  laying  of 
slabs  and  biilding  of  monuments  in  their  ehureh-yard.  This  oommittee, 
through  its  chairman,  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  say  thus  :  **  The  clerk  in- 
forms us  that  the  time  within  which  a  body  and  coffin  become  so  decayed  that 
the  same  place  may  be  used  for  another  interment,  is  three  (8)  years.  Let  tw 
call  it  five  (6)  years.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  have  ground  enough  for  ten 
years  i^ead  of  us,  we  have  enough  for  any  number  of  periods  often  years,  CTen 
to  one  thousand.**  What  beoomes  of  the  **  repose  of  the  dead  f"  These  reporta 
are  valuable  to  us,  and  we  shall  use  them  fireely.  The  old  bnrial-grounda  in 
this  city  are  aU  eitJier  overflowing  and  overrunning  with  the  dead,  or  those  por- 
tions that  are  used  have  been  dug  over  and  over  on  tiie  principle  above  n^eii^ 
tioned.  This  we  proceed  to  provt.  Mr.  Grimke  says  in  his  report  that  there 
were  80,000  square  feet  of  ground  in  St.  Philip's  church-jrard  at  that  date 
(sinee  then,  by  change  of  location  of  the  church  building,  the  quanti^  is  lees), 
that  could  be  used  for  burials.  There  were,  in  the  whole  yard,  but  3/5  tc  nbe, 
monuments,  slabs,  and  headstones,  showing  the  resting-plaoe  of  some  three  or 
four  hundred  persons.  But  that  yard  had  been  in  use  one  hundred  years,  and 
during  that  time  about  sevm  thousand  dead  bodies  had  been  placed  there,  of 
which  number  twenty-five  hundred  had  been  interred  within  twenty-five  yeare  f 
The  report  claimed  all  the  ground  except  that  occupied  by  tombe,  monumenta, 
slabs,  and  headstones,  as  open  for  bunals.  What  nas  become  of  the  six  thoii- 
sawl  and  six  hundred?  Deducting,  as  the  report  does,  20,000  feet  occupied  by 
these  monuments,  the  capacity  of  this  ground  is  reduced  to  60,000  leet.  Ai- 
lovfing  30  feet  for  each  grave,  the  yard  will  provide  for  2,000  separate  buriala 
only.  Sinee  that  time  thirty-four  years  have  passed  away,  and  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  more  )K>diee  have  been  interred  ;  so  that  now,  in  a  place 
where,  even  allowing  but  20  feet  to  each,  only  half  as  much  as  is  allowed  in 
Europe,  three  thousand  could  have  separate  and  undisturbed  repose,  about  ten 
thousand  have  already  succeeded  each  other.  Adjoining  St  Philip*8  chureh-yard 
is  the  burial-ground  of  the  Circular  chuveh.    This  church  was  located  as  early 
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u  1690^  Mfed  kM  been  »  bnrUl-plMe  Ibr  one  hundred  nnd  eixty-nine  yenn.  Its 
meMnrement  is  about  20,000  square  feet,  capable  of  givisff  separate  interment 
to  one  thonaand  bodies,  allowing  20  feet  to  each  2  feet  6  raenes  by  8  feet  A 
consideTable  portion  of  this  groond  is  protected  by  monuments^  <bc.  ;  yet,  as 
near  as  can  be  oaloalated,  orer  fire  tnonsand,  potnUy  nearer  ten  thousand 
bodies,  faaTC  been  placed  within  those  narrow  prednctt. 

The  Baptist  chnroh-yard  has  been  in  use  sinee  1685,  bnt  the  interments  have 
not  been  so  large  as  in  some  other  burial-ffrounds.  St  Michael^s  church-yard 
has  been  nssd  eiDce  1600.  Formerly  burials  were  numerous,  latteriy  very  few. 
The  Huguenot  church-yard  was  opened  about  1700.  The  First  Presbyterian  or 
Scots  clrareh  was  fbnnded  in  1781,  but  probably  burials  did  not  take  place  in 
their  present  yard,  until  1771,  or  1772,  as  for  forty  years  that  church  was 
united  with  the  *'  Independents."  Burials  have  been  made  in  Trinity,  Bethel, 
St  linry%  Unitanan,  Lutheran,  Second  and  Third  Presbyterian,  and  one  or  two 
other  chnrch-yarae  for  periods  varying  from  forty  to  seventy-five  years,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  orowdea  with  the  deaid.  Some  of  them  under  the  system  that 
has  prevailed  have  yet  some  spniw  room,  but  a  measurement  of  their  grounds, 
compared  with  the  number  or  their  interments,  will  show  that  the  one  dead 
body  has  too  often  invaded  the  resdng-place  of  another.  But  these  are  calcula- 
tions, measurements^  and  inferences.  We  will  proceed  to  actual  demonstration. 
and  prove  by  witnesses  that  many  of  these  yards  are  full — that  the  graves  of  the 
dead  are  desecrated — ^that  there  is  no  repose  for  those  who  do  not  sleep  beneath 
the  sculptured  stone,  and  that  some  of  the  horrors  we  have  read  of  concerning 
other  cemeteries,  have  (^eir  oounterpart  here.  We  shall  not  recite  mU  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  but  so  much  as  will  shuw  to  churches,  pastors,  citizens, 
and  council,  the  necessity  of  legislation  and  supervision.  We  have  competent 
proof  for  all  that  we  shall  relate. 

Disturbing  thk  Repose  of  the  Bead. — ^Not  long  since  on  digging  a  grave 

in  the church-yard,  the  coffin  of  a  female  was  struck.    The  body  was  not 

luUby  doeayed — ^it  waa  not  removed  but  was  split  into  two  pnits,  one  half  re- 
maining in  the  old  grave,  the  other  half  thrown  out    Within  six  months  a 

pla«e  of  interment  was  sought  for  in  church-yard  for  the  remains  of  a 

lady.  The  sounding  iron  was  freely  used,  to  find  an  unoccupied  spot,  and  at 
length  a  place  was  seleoted  as  the  most  suitable  that  could  be  founa.  On  dig- 
ging the  grave,  however.  Jive  previoos  interments  were  disturbed.    Not  long  ago 

Mr. '  determined  to  remove  from ' church-yard  the  remains  of  his  wife» 

who  had  been  interred  some  ten  years.  On  openiug  the  ground  in  a  lot  which 
he  had  bought  as  being  free  from  burials,  it  was  found  that  older  interments  had 
been  cut  through,  so  that  the  remains  of  two  or  more  bodies  and  coffins  were 
so  minted  as  to  present  dattbt  in  relation  to  his  wife's  grave,  and  it  was  only  by 

an  aocidental  circumstance  that  the  identity  was  secured.    In church-yara 

the  following  scene  occurred  not  a  ^preat  while  since.  A  funeral  procession 
of  a  lady  was  approaching.  The  witness  in  this  instance  had  preceded  the 
hearse  by  a  few  minutes.  On  reaching  the  grave  he  found  that  it  had  been 
dog  precisely  over  another  coffin,  and  that  the  grave-digger  had  broken  up  the 
top,  taken  out  the  remains,  part  of  which  were  on  the  ground,  and  a  part  at 
the  head  of  the  gmve,  while  the  black  sides  and  bottom  of  the  old  coffin  were 
left  3^wning  to  receive  its  new  occupant  Horrified  and  disgusted— the  gentle- 
man order^  the  instant  breaking  down  and  covering  of  the  remains  of  the 
coffin,  and  its  former  tenant,  and  only  soeoeeded  in  securing  them  from  public 
view,  as  the  procession  entered  the  vard.  It  was  ascertain^  afterward  that  the 
person  so  disturbed  had  died  of  yellow  fever.  A  vault  was  constructed  not  long 
sinoe  in church-yard  by  which  fowtuH  bodies  in  different  sta^  of  de- 
composition were  cast  out  of  their  resting-places.    A  gentleman  havmg  g^ven 

orden  to  open  a  ^rave  within  his  private  lot  in church-yard  on  visiting 

it  near  its  completion,  discovered  that  it  had  been  opened  upon  a  previous  in- 
terment, and  actually  took  up  from  the  side  of  the  grave  his  own  mother's 

sknlL      A  gentleman  owning  an  old  private  lot  in church-yard  about 

eighteen  feet  square,  of  the  capacity  of  sixteen  proper  burials,  informed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  that  to  his  knowledge  there  had  been  buried  there  al- 
ready between  thirty  and  forty  persons,  and  now,  when  there  is  occasion  to 
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open  a  gmre,  the  oldast  Imiml  ia  Mle«4ed,  And  Hkb  nooIdAriBf  rtBtdiM  beMnfth 
broken  ap  to  make  room  for  tb«  recent  dead.  Ia  this  ikt  mingting  of  dnat  that 
is  desired  ?  Since  the  committee  have  be^  engaged  in  thia  inveragatLon  t^ j 
hafc  receiyed  a  yarietj  of  oommnnieationt  and  statements  concerning  different 
cknroAi-yards.    They  will  copy  one  that  was  sent  them  werbtUim:  'There  waa 

a  vaolt  opened  this  morning  m ohnrch-yard,  the  steneh  of  which  was  ao 

great,  ana  occurring  jost  as  the  fifunily  were  eittiac  down  to  breakfiMt,  I  went 
over  myself  to  see  what  had  occasioned  it.  On  looking  into  tha  vault  I  aaw 
fonr  coffins  floating  within  three  feet  of  the  snriaee,  and  the  smell  was  s^atrong 
I  had  to  (»der  l^em  to  bum  tar.  This  vaolt  is  about  fonr  feet  wide  and  &te  or 
six  feet  deep,  and  only  eovered  with  a  slato-elab.  The  water  which  the  wqc1> 
men  balled  oat  was  ot  a  deep  ^en  color,  and  appeared  to  be  very  slimy.  I, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  my  fiumly,  can  voach  that  these  things  occur  fraqneiii- 
ly."  This  liquid  putrefaction  was  poured  «at  upon  tha  anrfeee  of  the  earth, 
and  absorbed  or  evaporated. 

A  gentleman  on  passing  ~^—  church-yard  ohsenred  sereral  boys  rvnmng 
about  the  graves.  On  going  in  to  ascertain  what  they  were  aboni,  he  disoov- 
ered  that  tlMy  were  actually  playing  ^  foot-ball,*'  by  kicking  a  couple  of  akoUa 
around,  that  nad  just  been  thrown  from  a  new-made  grave.  We  do  not  bdicTe 
in  the  idea  of  the  moral  tendency  of  city  burial-gronnds .  This  incident,  obIv 
UlUb  a  little  short  of  the  exquisite  satire  of  Hogarth,  when  he  depicted  the  idfe 
apprentice  with  his  companions,  gambling  upon  a  church  iombstcMie.'' 

2.  THE  RECETNT  SOUTHERN  CONVENTOK  AT  YICKSBURG. 

We  continue  to  select  from  the  debatee  at  the  recent  Southeni  Convemtioii  an 
given  by  a  very  competent  reporter,  and  shall  dispose  of  the  whole  matter  in 
our  next  nuQiber  very  briefly. 

Ex-Senator  Walker  Bbooeb,  of  Mississippi,  next  addresaed  tiie  Conmntion. 
He  believed  that  the  measure  proposed  was  one  more  fraught  with  nun  to  itte 
South  than  any  tiiat  had  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  He 
entered  his  solemn  protest  against  sentiments  which  were  proclaimed  here,  and 
which  were  disoraceful  to  the  people.  If  carried  into  practice  the  elementa  of 
society  in  the  South  would  he  resolved  into  their  native  chaos.  As  to  the 
arguments  made  yesterday  by  Judge  Bennett — ^that  juries  had  the  riffhtto  jndg* 
of  the  law  and  of  the  feets — he  believ%d  that  had  a  lanrer  made  mam  an  argu- 
ment before  him  (Judge  B.)>  he  would  have  committed  him  to  jail  for  contempt 
of  court.  If  such  doctrines  were  to  be  endorsed  in  this  community,  instead  of 
importing  Africans  tiiey  ought  to  be  exported  themselves  to  make  way  for  naore 
enlightened  people.  Ihe  constitutionahty  of  (he  slave  trade  laws  had  nei^r 
been  doubted  by  an  intelligent  mind  in  the  country  until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  when  it  was  found  convenient  to  make  such  suggestiona,  ao  aa 
to  excuse  certain  juries  for  acting  in  violation  of  their  oaths.  The  theories  ipro- 
pounded  here  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  United  States  an  IshmaeKte  among^ 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  for  her  hand  would  be  against  every  man  and  every 
man's  hand  against  her.  Not  only  did  tiiey  disregard  the  laws  of  the  land,  but 
they  eren  struck  at  the  law  of  nations.  There  was  on  the  table  a  reaohrtacm 
offered  by  Ooremor  McRae,  declaring  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  an 
American  sea  —a  mare  dmu-tum.  On  what  basis  was  that  assumption  founded  f 
What  right  had  the  United  States  more  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Was  it  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  American  terri- 
tory? Bj  no  means.  Its  entrance  between  Key  West  and  the  IsUnd  of  Ooba 
is  sixty  miles  wide,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  make  it  a  ttutre  e/atitnm.  As 
to  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade,  he  opposed  it  for  two  reasons.  One  waa 
based  on  the  humanity  of  the  thing ;  the  other  on  motiTea  of  a  politico-eeonom- 
ic  tendency.  He  might  not  refer  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  for  he 
admitted  tnat  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade  under  the  sanction  of  law  miekt 
enhance  the  interests  of  humanity  in  that  particular.  They  had  now  an  znt^SlU 
gent,  and,  to  some  extent,  an  edncated  body  of  slavea,  who  had  yM  lost  none 
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«f  tut  filfrit  of  Db0aMii«6  wlMeh  t^odend  tkem  m  p^eiiHarly  fitted  for  a  itAte 
offlkTeYy.    !•  ooatn^t  with  the  preaeBt  stAte  of  thiogf,  he  refened  to  pnbUca- 
tkHM  in  VE  Bow's  Rktiew,  written  by  Mr.  PettSgr^w,  a  natiyo  of  Soath  Caro- 
Ihia,  citiiig  the  blaek  eode  of  South  Carolina  a  centnry  or  a  oeatiiry  and  a  half 
a^o,  in  which  a  man  was  authorized  to  kill  a  nmaway  negro,  whether  he  re- 
eiated  or  not — he  wsr^anthoriced  to  brin^  him  in  dead  or  alive.    If  he  was 
brought  in  alive  he  bad  hii  nose  slit  and  his  ears  oat  off.    If  he  ran  away  a 
seooiMl  or  third  time,  be  either  had  one  of  his  legs  sawed  off,  or  suffered  the 
penal^  of  death.    To  re-open  the  slave  trade  would  be,  he  argned,  to  revive 
snob  tiiack  codes.    If  the  country  were  to  be  overran  with  barbarous  hordes 
ftom  Afirioa,  the  condition  of  the  slaves  would  be  put  back  two  hundred  years, 
and  the  eonditioB  of  white  men  would  be  put  back  too.    Every  semblance  of 
humanity  would  have  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  statute-books,  and  the  slave- 
holder would  become — instead  of  the  patriarchal  friend  and  master  of  his  slave 
—a  bloody,  brutal,  and  trembling  tyrant    It  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  bloody  codes  and  summary  punishments  of  past  times  instead  of  the  mild 
ph)visioBS  of  present  laws.    Mr.  Brooke  refi^rreil  to  the  &ct  that  wherever  th^ 
slave  trade  flourishes,  there  is  no  natural  increase  in  the  slave  populiUioD.     On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  natural  decrease.    That  decrease  in  Cuba  is  five  per  cent. 
per  annum ;  and  it  arose  partially  from  the  fact  that  planters  faund  it  profit- 
able to  w<nk  their  slaves  to  death,  because  they  could  replace  th^m  by  others 
procured  at  mere  nominal  prices.    He  had  no  doubt  but  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced  here  if  the  slave  trade  were  re-opened.    He  believed  that  in  fight- 
ing against  these  slave  trade  laws,  they  woula  be  fighting  not  only  against  the 
Jaws  of  the  land,  but  against  the  decrees  of  Divine  Providence  himself.    In  a 
free  country  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  price  of  labor  and 
the  price  of  the  fabric  produced.    It  was  not  so,  however,  in  a  slave  country, 
because  there  the  master  or  ^e  producer  owns  the  labor  ;  and  it  is  indifferent 
to  him  whether  labor  is  high  or  low.    Indeed,  his  advantage  consisted  in  labor 
being  high,  because  his  property  was,  to  that  extent,  enhanced  in  value.    Hence 
the  price  of  the  product  depeo(k  in  the  South — as  it  does  not  do  in  the  North — 
on  the  number  of  operatives.     Increase  the  number  of  operatives,  and  you 
thereby  reduce  the  price  of  the  product ;  and  the  planter  or  the  community  in 
which  the  institution  exists  is  not  a  gainer  thereoy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
loser.    Just  as  sure  as  effect  follows  cause,  this  would  insure  the  abolition  of 
slaveiy  itself,  because  slavery  has  always  been  abolished  whenever  it  has  ceased 
to  be  profitable.    Why  had  the  North  abolished  slavery  ?    Was  it  frons  any 
lieelinff  of  philanthropy  ?    Not  at  all.    He  believed  they  had  not  emancipated 
a  single  slave.    Indeed,  he  had  heard  that  after  emancipation  they  sent  their 
negroes  to  the  South  and  sold  them.     What  did  they  want  here  with  any  mors 
negroea  ?    To  raise  cotton  ?    Did  they  not  raise  cotton  enough  ?    Would  any 
man  tell  him  that  tiie  demand  for  cotton  was  greater  now  than  its  supply  ?    Not 
one,  because  the  stateoient  would  not  be  true.    Were  they  not  makmg  enough 
to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world — to  furnish  the  spindles  and  looms  of  Great 
Britain, "Bekrium,  France,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern  States?    There  was 
no  further  demand,  or,  if  there  was>  no  greater  demand  than  corresponded  with 
the  increasing  number  of  slaves.    Besides  there  was  no  room  for  the  unlimited 
expansion  of  the  crop  of  cotton.    It  was  limited  to  a  very  narrow  belt,  and  not 
a  reiy  long  one.    The  natural  increase  of  the  negroes  m  the  Southern  States 
waa  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  per  cent,  per  dec^e — three  per  cent  greater 
than  tlie  natural  increase  of  whites.    That  apoke  highly  for  the  condition  of  the 
negroes  in  the  South,  because  no  people  could  increase  in  that  ratio  unless  they 
were  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  life.    In  the  discussions  in  reference 
to  Texas,  the  argument  was — and  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself--that 
Texas  was  want^  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  surplus  slaves  of  the 
Southern    States.     They  had  not  since  enlarged   the  cotton-growing  region 
They  could  not  do  so,  for  it  was  circumscribed  oy  Qod  himsell    He  asked  this 
Convention  to   pause  and  reflect  on  the  doctnnes  promnlged  on  this  floor 
Mi.   Foote  had  well  said  that  extremists  always  meet,  or  come  very  near 
toge^T ;  and  so  the  doctrines  promnlged  hero  oocupied  precisely  the 
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platform  witb  tliose  of  th«  iBf«m<ya8  Seirard,  Gr^ley,  and  Hkle.  He  raad  • 
newspaper  paragraph  from  the  Baltimore  AmericaHj  in  reference  to  the  trial  of 
the  Echo  ease,  and  oommended  its  sentimeDt  to  tiiis  Convention.  The  para- 
graph was  as  follows : 

ToK  Echo  SilTia  Trul.— The  Chftrleston  Merettry  think*  the  jury  Ec<iuittcd  the  crtir  of 
the  filftTer  Echo,  beeatse  it  woald  have  been  '*  inconsistent,  crHel,  and  hrpoeritloal,  in  then 
to  condemn  men  to  death  for  bringing  tlaTes  into  a  comnranitr  where  they  are  bought  and 
■old  every  day."  A  parity  of  reasoning  ought  to  make  the  JaiKrciiry  willing  to  excuae  the 
anwillineneM  of  the  Northern  people  to  execate  the  fugftire  slave  law,  becante  It  would  be 
"  inconsistent,  cniel,  and  hypocritical,  in  them  to  consent  to  the  return  of  a  fhgltlve  slave 
when  they  believe  slavery  everywhere  wrong  and  immoral.''  U  tho  Mervury  excnaea  the 
non-enforcement  of  oae  law  in  the  South  beoauae  public  seBtimeitt  is  opposed  to  it,  b«w  can 
it  justly  ask  the  North  to  enforce  another  law  whieh  is  there  opposed  by  public  sentiment  t 
The  true  ground  is  that  both  laws  should  be  maintalned|  simply  because  they  are  the 
law. 

Mr.  FooTR  suggested  that  pirates  caught  on  the  high  sea  might  be  brought, 
not  to  a  Sonthem  port,  hnt  to  New-Yoric  or  Boston,  and  asked  whether  in  such 
a  case  they  were  not  very  likely  to  be  hanged  ? 

Mr.  Bbookb  thought  so,  because,  in  all  respects,  the  people  of  the  North,  or 
at  least  a  poition  of  them,  were  a  law-abiding  people. 

Mr.  Habbis,  of  Mississippi,  United  States  District  Attorney. — How  couM 
the  gentleman  from  South  uarolina  (Mr.  Spratt),  and  the  gentleman  from  Panola 
(Mr.  Davis),  carry  out  their  doctrines  in  that  event  ? 

Mr.  Brookk.— /They  must  answer  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Missiseipp. — I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  thinks  the  laws 
of  Congress  making  the  African  slave  trade  piracy  constitutional  ? 

Mr.  Brookk. — Most  unquestionably.  I  never  heard  it  doubted  before  ;  and 
I  have  not  yet  heard  an  argument  to  make  me  change  my  opinion  for  •  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Allsic,  of  South  Carolina. — WDl  the  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  say 
how  many  men  have  been  hanged  in  Boston  for  piracy  ? 

Mr.  Brookr  could  not  say,  but  he  supposed  a  great  many  there  as  w^ell  as 
elsewhere  had  escaped  baneing  who  richly  deserved  it.  But  no  matter  what 
Northern  juries  might  do.  let  Bouthem  juries  be  true  to  their  own  responsibili- 
ties and  their  own  consciences.  (Applause.)  He  gloried  in  the  integrity  of  the 
South  ;  he  gloried  in  the  &ct  that  she  had  heretofore  occupied  a  hi^h  and 
proud  platform,  and  bad  manfully  maintained  the  subject  of  letting  justice  pre- 
vail though  the  heavens  might  fill.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  there  were  mem- 
bers on  the  floor,  and  scattered  over  the  South,  who  would  wish  the  SouUi  to 
sink  down  with  infamy  fVom  the  high  position  she  has  occupied  in  that  regard. 
He  appealed  to  the  South  to  have  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade  enforced 
so  long  as  they  were  on  the  statute-book. 

Hon.  J.  D.  McRak,  of  Mississippi,  commenced  his  address  by  saying,  that  the 
question  of  re-opening  the  slave  trade  was  a  vital  one,  in  which  every  <atijeeii 
of  the  South  was  interested.  It  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  social  system  of  the 
South,  and  was  the  institution  which  gave  to  the  South  prosperity  and  power. 
He  defended  the  jury  for  the  verdict  which  they  rendered  in  the  lEcho  case  in 
Charleston,  and  referred  that  verdict,  not  to  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  jury  to  be  untrue  to  their  oaths,  but  to  the  facts  that  they  believed — as  he 
believed — ^the  laws  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  to  be  nneonsti- 
tutional.  He  disctissed  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass  that  law, 
taking  the  same  ground,  and  making  neariy  the  same  arguments,  that  had  been 
taken  and  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  to  the  effect,  that  the  clause  saying  that  Congress 
should  have  no  power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  before  1808,  but  that  it  might 
in  the  meantime,  impose  a  tax  of  $10  on  each  negro  imported,  did  not  delegate 
that  power  to  Congress  in  1808,  but  that  before  Congress  could  exercise  it,  there 
must  be  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  that  enect ;  and  that,  in  the  mean^ 
time,  Congress  had  the  power  solely  to  impose  the  $10  tax.  As  to  the  argu- 
ments made  here,  that  this  movement  would  array  th^  world  against  them,  he 
Mked,  vas  not  the  world  now  arrayed  against  them  on  this  question?    Wheia 
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luid  they  M  fMendi  except  tiiemBeWes  ?  inid  he  wm  sony  to  aaj,  there  were  a 
great  many  among  themselyee  who  were  not  their  friends  on  this  question.  Was 
not  the  North  arrayed  against  them  ?  What  hold  had  they  there  ?  Their  last 
boM  had  been  in  Connecticnt,  but  that  was  now  lost.  The  leading  principle 
^  tlie^  opposition  in  the  North  was  opposition  to  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  and 
its  ^timate  orerthrow.  Foreign  eonntries  were  against  them.  England  and 
France  were  against  them,  not  only  in  sentiment  bnt  in  interest  They  were 
iptcyeatcd  in  encoaraging  the  culture  of  cotton  in  their  own  colonies,  and  there- 
Ibre  were  opposed  to  ererything  that  would  give  the  Southern  States  greater 
powers  of  Deduction.  It  had  been  said  here  to  day,  that  they  would  become 
the  lehmaelite  among  nations.  In  his  opinion  they  were  now  the  Ishmaelite. 
He  was  for  strengthening  him.  He  was  for  making  him  a  giant,  so  that  he 
could  reeist  all  influences  brought  to  bear  against  him.  The  hst  speaker,  Mr. 
Brooke,  had  said,  that  the  re-opening  of  the  trade  would  have  a  deleterious  in- 
ihienee  on  civilization,  and  ibat  the  conditions  of  the  blacks  and  the  whites 
would  be  put  back  fey  a  century  or  two.  He  was  willing  to  risk  that  danger 
if  they  but  gave  him  the  negroes.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  only  retro- 
gression that  would  take  place,  would  be  the  Christianizing  and  civilixing  of 
the  Africans  who  would  be  brought  here.  How  much,  he  asked,  had  the  Amer- 
ican people  been  set  back  by  the  Africans  brought  here  by  their  forefiithers  ? 
He  believed  in  the  hi^h  moral  attributes  of  the  slave  system,  and  he  expected 
his  Hfe  to  be  extinguished  when  the  existence  of  slavery  goes  out.  He  advo- 
cated the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  African  slavery  nere,  on  the  ground  of 
the  equality  in  which  the  several  States  of  the  Union  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  and  in  all  the  acts  of  the  federal  government  Not  only 
was  be  in  fiivor  of  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Afh- 
eans,  but  he  was  in  favor  of  their  introduction.  (Applause.)  He  was  in  fiitvor 
of  it,  because  he  believed  that  it  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  South 
and  increase  her  power,  by  extending  the  area  of  her  social  system.  He  was 
willing  to  ^  for  the  introduction  of  these  Africans  in  any  way  that  they  can 
be  legally  introduced.  If  they  could  only  be  procured  as  apprentices,  he  was 
for  that  system.  He  was  a  law-abiding  man.  He  was  against  the  violation  of 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  so  long  as  they  were  the  law  of  the 
land.  (Applause.)  This  was  a  country  of  law.  Their  security  was  depend- 
ent on  tiie  execution  of  the  law,  and  that  security  could  only  be  given  t^  the 
fiuthfnl  observance  of  the  law.  He  had  always  contended  that  the  North  was 
bound  in  good  fiiith  to  execute  all  the  laws  which  relate  to  any  interests  con- 
nected with  the  institudon  of  slavery.  He  had  always  considered  that  it  was 
aa  outrage  on  their  rights,  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  did  not  re- 
tam  to  t»era  their  fugitive  slaves. 

Mr.  Jonas,  of  Georgia,  asked  Mr.  McRae  to  state  the  distinction  between  the 
effort  of  t^ose  who  believed  the  laws  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  African  slave 
trade  unconstitutional,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  believed  the  Fugitive  slave 
law  unconstitutional  ? 

Mr.  MoRai  did  not  mean  to  put  the  former  on  the  same  footing  as  the  latter, 
because  he  believed  that  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade  were  unconstitutional, 
while  the  Fugitive  slave  law  was  m  consonance  with  a  plain  provision  of  the 
Constitntion.  When  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  African 
slave  trade  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  then  the  - 
people  of  the  Southern  States  would  stand  by  them  ;  and  if  they  did  not  they| 
would  place  themselves  in  the  category  of  the  Northern  people,  m  violating  the 
Fugitive  slave  law. 

A  I^CLXOATK  inquired  whether  he  thought  a  State  had  a  right  to  prevent  the 
intotNluction  of  slaves. 

Mr.  MoRak  did  think  so. 

The  same  delegate  inquired  why  the  United  States  had  not  the  same  right 

Mr.  McRae  answered,  that  the  States  had  the  right  but  the  federal  govern- 
meat  had  not  He  believed,  that  if  the  question  of  the  constitutionalitjjr  of 
these  laws  against  the  slave  trade  were  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the' 
United  States,  that  court  would  decide  that  it  required  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  to  give  Congress  the  right  to  forbid  the  sUre  trade. 
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He  divided  thfi  question  into  two  phison  one  their  loe«l 
neeted  with  (davefj ;  the  other,  their  political  iAtereste  as  Statea  of  the  4 
fedeimcT.  On  the  first  point  he  laid,  that  thiy  wanted  a  supply  of  labor  to 
diversify  their  agricultural  pursuits.  For  instance,  he  wanted  now  len  nagvoea 
£>r  the  purpose  3  cultivating  a  vineyard.  As  to  the  argyment,  that  the  inowaso 
of  labor  would  effect  a  redaction  in  the  price  of  cotton,  that  he  thought  WBa  oa 
objection,  for  half  the  people  of  the  South  were  consumers,  not  prodoeera  of 
oottoD.  They  wanted  Afncan  labor  to  build  their  railroads.  They  wantad  a 
million  of  Anioans  for  their  works  of  internal  improvement.  It  was  said  that 
tiiey  did  not  want  to  produce  any  greater  supply  of  aotton ;  bat  they  miglU  «i 
well  argue  against  a  further  cultivation  of  land.  Such  arguments  woold  not 
do.  Were  not  France  and  England  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  colonise  0W%rj 
spot  of  territory  suitable  for  Uke  production  St  cotton  ?  They  were  eadea¥oi>> 
ing  to  Africanize  Cuba  and  Central  America.  In  answer  to  the  statement,  that 
the  increase  of  cotton  now  kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand  for  it,  he  aaid, 
that  there  had  been  no  particular  increase  in  the  average  production  of  eottoB 
for  the  last  ten  years.  It  mifht  not  be  apprehended,  thai  there  would  be  aU  at 
once  an  immense  number  of  Africans  oast  on  these  shores.  The  supply  of 
Africans  could  not  be  too  largely  increased  for  want  of  ttansportation.  Besidea, 
the  States  would  have  control  over  the  question,  and  might  at  any  time  inhahii 
further  introductions.  As  to  the  bearing  of  this  movement,  in  a  politioid  p<MBt 
of  view,  he  said,  that  unless  something  was  done  on  the  subject,  the  area  of  alave 
territory  would  be  fixed  ;  it  could  not  ^o  beyond  its  present  limits.  Then  tha 
rifht  of  bringing  their  slaves  into  territories  of  the  U  nited  States  was  piaeti* 
caily  of  no  use,  both  for  want  of  spare  white  population,  and  (or  want  of  alayea. 
The  more  slave  States  they  had  in  the  Union,  the  more  strength  wonld  tbej 
have  in  the  soTernment  ile  did  not  believe,  as  was  asserted,  that  a  repeal  of 
the  laws  pnmibiting  slavery  was  impossible.  He  had  the  full  belief  that  there 
was  no  impossibility  in  the  way.  lie  believed,  that  if  the  South  saw  this  quea- 
tion  as  he  did,  and  would  make  a  united  demand  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ioT  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  that  demand  would  be  acceded  to.  ( Ap* 
plaose.)  He  thought  they  could  array  a  hirve  party  in  the  Korth  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  those  laws.  The  ship-owners  of  the  North  would  find  their  inter- 
est in  the  renewal  of  the  trade.  *The  people  of  the  North  would  rather  have  <a 
dozen  cargoes  of  slaves  landed  in  the  South,  than  return  a  single  fuffitiye  slave. 

Mr.  Faerow  of  South  Carolina  : — I  do  not  rise  to  enter  into  the  diseuasioa  of 
the  question  before  the  Convention,  upon  its  merits  ;  yet  inasmuch  as  the  hour  for 
taking  the  vote  has  newrly  arriveid,  and  since  the  Convention  has  ordered  that 
the  vote  be  taken  by  States,  and  as  it  is  uncertain  what  may  be  the  vote  of  tha 
delegation  from  South  Carolina,  and  as  there  are  some  of  us  who  intend  voting 
against  the  resolutions  whose  opposition  aiay  not  be  known  under  the  plan  of 
Yotiug  by  States,  I  rise,  at  the  request  of  five  of  my  colleagues,  who  agree  with 
me  in  objectLnff  to  the  adoption  of^  these  resolutions,  to  explain  the  position  we 
occupy,  and  the  state  of  the  question  as  we  understand  it  is  to  exist  in  South 
Carolina. 

In  December,  1856,  Gov.  Adams,  in  his  annual  message,  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
subject  was  ever  brought  before  the  State  in  any  other  form  than  through  the 
newspapers  and  presidents  of  one  or  two  grand  juries.  Upon  the  referMice  of 
the  message,  that  portion  which  related  to  the  African  slave  trade  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee.  In  that  committee  there  was  a  differenoe  of  optnioa. 
The  committee  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  make  their  report  to  the  suoceediiw 
session,  to  wit :  1857.  At  this  session,  there  were  made  elaborate  reports,  both 
by  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  committee.  Both  those  reports  were  prints 
ea  and  laid  on  the  desks  of  members  ;  and  when  the  question  was  taken  up» 
both  reports  were  ordered  "  to  He  on  the  table." 

*  The  ensuing  summer  brought  on  the  canvass  for  the  general  elections.  But 
'  if  there  was  a  single  election  district  in  which  the  question  of  the  African  slave 
(trade  was  made  an  issue,  or  even  entered  into  the  canyaas  enough  to  approzi- 
c  mate  an  issue,  except,  possibly  the  election  district  including  the  eity  of  CharhH* 
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ton,  I  WM  nerer  applied  of  k.  And  I  doobt  T«ry  mu^  whether  I  need  niakA 
ihis  ezeeption,  for  although  my  distin^ished  colleague,  Mr.  Spratt,  who  intro-^ 
d«Md  the  reaoltttioB  before  us,  was  then,  as  now,  recognised  as  a  champion  of* 
tba  agvraasive  idea  on  thk  subjeott  and  was  returned  by  a  flattering  Tote  as  o««  ' 
of  the  Legislature  flrom  the  city  of  Charleston,  yet,  other  gentlemen  were  return- 
ed niemMrs  from  the  same  electiou  distriot  by  equally  flatterine  votes,  wha' 
i*sr«  well  kaown  to  have  been  warmly  opposed  to  any  agitation  of  the  subjeotJ, 

Bat  further,  sir,  m  the  session  ensuing  this  election,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Soratt, 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  oertain  resolutions  emboaying 
hi*  riews  on  the  African  slave  trade.  These  resolutions  were  made  the  speoiiu 
Older,  their  distinguished  mover  was  heard  in  their  behalf  in  a  very  elaborate 
argument ;  he  was  replied  to  by  one  of  his  own  colleagues  from  the  city  of 
Charleston,  and,  thereupon,  the  whole  subject  was  again  ordered  to  "  lie  upon 
the  Uble." 

Galled  upon,  sir,  under  these  circumstances  to  cast  a  State  vote  on  this  sub- 
jeet,  five  of  my  colleagues  here  with  myself,  entertain  the  belief,  with  due  delar- 
eoea  t«  those  of  our  o^leagues  who  may  favor  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions, 
that  the  question  of  re-opening  the  African  slave  trade  has,  up  to  this  time, 
been  entirely  ignored  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  And  this  statement  is 
made  In  instice  to  those  of  us  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  whose  opposition 
might  otherwise  be  buried  under  the  plan  of  voting  by  States.  If  I  have  erred 
in  this  statement,  I  will  thank  any  one  of  my  colleagues  to  correct  me. 

A  word  as  to  the  verdict  of  the  Charleston  jury  in  the  recent  trial  of  the 
£«ho  evew.  It  has  been  assumed  by  gentlemen  in  discussions  on  this  floor,  and 
I  have  beard  it  assumed  on  the  streets  and  in  the  halls  of  the  hotels  of  their 
tity,  that  the  jury  in  Charleston  undertook  to  decide  upon  the  laio  as  well  as 
the  cvidenre.  I  have  ^ood  reasons  for  believing  that  this  assumption  is  gratuitous. 
The  jury  never  considered  tlie  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  law. 
la  their  judgment,  the  evidence  was  not  suflicient  to  show  that  the  del»ndants 
were  truly  eharged.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  this  declaration  had  been 
made  by  eveiy  luror  who  was  charged  with  the  case.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, I  have  Deen  so  informed  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Spratt,  himself,  whose 
aothority  will  not  be  questioned. 

8.— FOREIGN  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  Passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  by  sea,  from 

Foreign  Countries,  frqm  September  80,  1843,  to  Dteembsr  31,  1868. 

Tears.  Males.         Famales.        Sex  not     Total. 

stoted. 

Sept  80,   1848,  to  Sept  80,  1844  49,897  85,867  —  84,  64 

bo.  1844,  do.  1846  69,179  49,311  1,406  119,896 

Do.  1846,  do.  1846  90,974  66,778  897  158,649 

Do.  1846,  do.  1847  189,167  99,885  990  289,482 

Do.  1847.  do.  1848  186,128  92,883  472  229,483 

Do.  1848,  do.  1849  179,266  119,916  512  299,688 

Do.  1849,  do.  1869  200,904  118,892  1,088  816,884 

Do.  1860,  to  Dec.  81,  1850  88,282  27,107  181  65,570 

Dec.  81,  1860,  do.  1861  245,017  163,746  66  408,828 

Do.  1851,  do.  1852  285,781  160,174  1,488  897,841 

Do.  1852,  do.  1858  286,733  164,178  72  460,982 

Do.  1863,  do.  1864  284,887  176,687  —  480,474 

Do.  1864,  do.  1865  140,181  90,283  12  230,476 

.   Do.  1855,  do.  1856  186,808  89,188  —  224,496 

Do.  1856,  do.  i  1867  162,538  109,020  —  271,558 

Do.  1857,  do.  '  1868  89,648  54,704  800  144,652 

ToUl 2,482,829  1,611,457    7,884  4,051,670 
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EDITOBIAL  MISCELLANY. 


The  pnblishers,  Pndney  &  Rassell, 
N«w- York,  send  tub  a  very  neat  little 
Yolmne,  from  the  pen  of  Edward  A. 
PoUard,  of  Virginia,  entitled  "  Black 
Diamonds  Gathered  in  the  Darky  Homes 
iff  ike  South:* 

It  abounds  in  incidents  of  Southern 
Blavee  and  masters,  illustrating,  very 
happily,  the  patriarchal  relation  whion 
BUDsbts  between  the  races  at  the  South, 
and  defending  the  institution  more  than 
all  argument  from  the  assaults  of  ignor- 
ance or  prdudice.  There  are  eleven 
letters  in  this  Tolume,  written  from 
erery  section  of  the  South,  in  lively 
style,  to  a  gentleman  of  New-Tork,  and 
they  display  an  admirable  acquaintance 
from  personal  expenenoe  with  the  neero 
Hie,  manners,  habits,  thoughts,  and  m- 
clinations. 

We  have  only  space  to  make  a  single 
extract,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  will 
meet  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
turn. 

But  the  idea  we  fret  of  the  negro's  relfgion 
is  not  Alwayi  ladicroas.  Some  of  their  niptr- 
■tiUons  «re  reaUy  besatlAil,  and  Ulttstrate, 
their  poetic  cast  of  mind.  Their  hymns,  or 
rellgiooa  chants,  might  ftimiah  a  carious 
book.  The  words  are  generally  very  few,  and 
repeated  over  and  over  again  ;  and  the  lines 
though  very  unequal,  are  sung  with  a  natural 
cadence  that  impresses  the  ear  very  agreeably. 
Host  of  them  relate  to  the  moment  of  death, 
and  in  some  of  them  are  simple  and  poetic 
images  whidiare  often  touching.  The  follow- 
ing occur  to  me  without  any  pains  at  selec- 
tion: 

Oh,  oarry  me  away,  carry  me  away,  ray  Lord ! 

Carry  me  to  the  berryin'  ground, 

Tiu  gretn  treea  a-bowing.    Sinner,  Cetre  you 

well! 
I  thank  the  Lord  I  want  to  go, 
To  leave  them  all  behind. 
Oh,  carry  me  away,  carrr  me  away,  my  Lord ! 
Carry  me  to  the  berryin'  ground. 

The  following  is  an  image  of  touching  sim- 
plicity—«  thought  of  poetxy : 

I  am  gwlne  home. children ;  lam  gwiaehorae, 

children, 
De  angel  bid  me  to  come. 
/  am  gwine  down  to  de  water  tide^ 
n\M  4e  harvest  Ume,  children. 
And  de  angel  bid  me  come. 

The  negroes  here  have  three  or  four  churches 
of  different  denominationa— Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, and  Presbyterian  —  in  which  there  is 
regular  service  every  Sunday.  The  sermons 
and  exhortations  of  the  colored  preachers,  as 
we  see  them  reported,  are  mostly  mere  carica- 
tures. They  are  often  sensible,  and  if  the 
mages  are  those  of  an  uatutered  Imagination, 


they  are  often  anything  in  the  woHd  b«t  1«- 
diorous.  I  attended  the  services  «f  oim  «i 
the  negro  churches  last  Sunday,  and  beavd 
really  a  very  sensible  exhorlaUon  from  one  of 
tbeir  colored  preacher*,  who,  although  he 
commenced  by  telling  hie  eongregatlon  Iftai 
"  death  was  knocking  at  their  Acete,*^  west  est 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  judgment  wfA.  % 
wild,  native  sublimity  that  astonished  me. 

A  feature  in  the  eervtoes  struck  me  ratker 
Indiorously.  Ihe  oongregmtion  saa^  a  diMi, 
which  ran  somewhat  as  tollows  : 

First  YoUea,  Oh,  hallelujah !  Glory  in  mj 
soul ! 

Second  Voices.    Humph !    Whar  1 

F.  V.  When  the  nwK>n  goes  down  the  mowk- 
tain,  hide  your  (ace  from  God. 

i*.  F.    Humph !    Whar  I 

F,  r.  To  talk  with  Jesus.  Glory  halte- 
Nah! 


With  the  first  approaehes  of  Aogmt 
the  crowds  who  have  been  seekine  ih% 
baths  and  breezes  of  the  seashore, 
begin  sensibly  to  decline,  and  away, 
away  to  the  mountain,  hies  erery  seeker 
of  pleasure  or  of  health,  reversing  ^vhat 
would  seem  to  us  the  natural  order,  for, 
most  assuredly,  as  we  intimated  before, 
nothing  can  be  more  inviting  than  the 
climate  of  Old  P<Mnt  Comfort,  at  least, 
in  the  autumn  months.  However,  H 
always  easier,  and  requires  leas  a^f- 
sacrifice,  to  follow  the  current  than  to 
oppose  it,  so  that  our  present  inklings 
are  done  at  a  window, which,  from  Para- 
dise.now  overlooks  height  and  alope  and  ' 
vale  and  green  shades,  to  be  found  no- 
where, perhaps,  in  such  exquisite  alter- 
nation and  profusion  as  at  the  Wbitb 
Sulphur  Springs  —  the  famed  old 
Greenbrier. 

Who  are  here,  or  rather,  who  are  not, 
of  all  the  throngs  that  people  the  summer 
lands  where  swamps  breathe  pestUenee 
and  wealth,  where  King  Cotton  mar- 
shals his  hosts,  where  the  rice  and  the 
cane  fields  sweep  over  whole  principali- 
ties, the  narcotic  weed  thrives  in  rank 
profusion,  and  the  turpentine  and  tlia  tar 
are  distilled  into  unsightly  vessels — t^Jko 
are  not  here  1  They  come  with  the  saw 
ingsand  the  spoils  of  another  campaigrn, 
and  what  savings  and  what  spoils  have 
abundant  harvests  and  high  prices  ad- 
mitted, at  the  very  time  when  oar  neigh- 
bors of  the  North  and  Northwest,  ^th 
their  boasted  free  labor,  talk  of  oom- 
mercial  revulsions,  and  of  panioa.  of 
lands  depreciated  and  without  a  mai^et, 
and  of  population  coming  to  a  stand  for 
want  of  employment  and  support. 
Happy  denixens  of  the  cotton  and  tlia 
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eaiie  fieUh,  wko  haTe  had  the  good  sense 
to  follow  nature  and  experience,  and  dis- 
regard iDssne  theories  and  speonlations, 
which,  in  their  straggle  to  overthrow 
existing  things,  are  even  snccessftil  in 
establishing  worse  ones ! 

A  trace,  howerer,  to  reflections  of 
this  kind,  when  seated  at  a  window 
which  overlooks  such  a  scene ;  where 
the  repose,  or,  if  yon  please,  the  elo- 
f^uence  of  nature  is  made  more  attrac- 
tive by  the  presenoe  of  happy,  joyous 
groups,  who,  in  continuous  processions, 
are  wending  through  the  paths  and 
among  the  shades,  now  discoursing  love 
and  now  the  last  night*s  ball  or  prom- 
enade, now  staid  and  sober  and  now 
with  all  the  graces  and  airs  of  coquetry, 
so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  art  Girl, 
widow,  or  matron,  smiling  at  sweet 
sixteen,  or  perhaps  afv^  it  (but  we 
recall  that  last  expression  as  unworthy 
of  our  window) — girl, widow,  or  matron, 
I  am  a  man  and  therefore  cannot  be  in- 
different (indeed  it  causes  us  to  write  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  lines  an  hour !)  to 
the  raven  or  the  golden  tresses  which 
are  waving  in  the  breeze  ;  the  expanded 
muslins  which  retain  their  own  m  spite 
of  the  breezes ;  the  little  feet  which 
"  pla^  in  and  out"  from  beneath,  and 
the  infinitely  rich  and  varied  colorings 
of  vesture  which  rival  birds  and  but- 
terflies, aurora  borealis,  and  kaleido- 
soopie  pictures.  To  alter  a  line  from 
Terrence,  which  the  old  Roman,  if  ever 
a  gallant,  will  approve — 

**I  am  a  man. mod  D»fc]ilag*t]iat  relatss  toiMinon 
1b  natter  of  indi0irenc«  to  me." 

Bat  there  sounds  the  music,  and  for- 
tunately, too,  for  us,  considering  the 
doubtful  ground  upon  which  we  are 
treading — the  music  which -admonishes 
of  the  approach  of  the  dinner  hour, 
where  any  amount  of  sentimentality 
will  be  readily  and  instantaneously 
merged  and  lost  in  the  cry  for  **  mutton 
chops"  and  other  like  delicacies  of  a 
mountain  watering-place. 


of  mutton.     We  are  told 
by  Bulwer,  in  that  most 


AprofOB 
somewhere 

extraordinary,  philosophical,  and  lite- 
-  rarr  effort  of  the  present  age,  **  What 
wiu  He  do  with  It  V  that  lovers  are 
visited  with  a  most  inordinate  appetite^ 
reversing  a  very  common  and  vulgar 
ojNnion  that  one  who  has  lost  his  heart 


must  necessarily  ha^e  lost  his  digestion 
with  it.  Therefore,  on  the  boards  of 
this  wonderful  theatre — where  beauty 

fleams  and  sparkles  and  burns  from 
eneatii  the  oeeoy  clouds,  to  use  a 
figure  from  Ossian,  which  encompasses 
it  and  takes  willing  captives  the  stub- 
bornest  natures,  causing  men  and  some- 
times women,  otherwise  dignified 
enough  and  tolerably  philosophical, 
to  indulge  **  fantastic  tncks,**  not  al- 
ways graceful  and  occasionally  a  little 
ridiculous  —  let  no  caterer  for  mere 
vulgar  appetite  imagine,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  bis  heart  for  a  moment,  that 
boundless  amphitheatre  of  hills,  waving 
green  grass,  romantic  shades,and  limpid 
waters,  are  food  enough  to  satisfy  every 
craving  want.  This  may  have  been  the 
case  in  former  times,  but  it  is  otherwise 
taught  now  by  the  Academy  and  Mr. 
Bulwer.  The  White  Sulphur  caterers 
have,  we  are  glad  to  see,  taken  the 
hint,  and  in  regulating  their  tariff  for 
the  water,  had  in  mind  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  boot  which  was  to  be 
tnrown  in  with  it.  Matters  of  this  sort, 
vulgar  as  they  are,  have  undoubtedly 
improved  very  vastly  the  present  season, 
though  leaving  much  benin4  stUl  to  be 
desired.  A  very  good  plan  would  be  to 
resort  to  the  restaurant  and  private 
dish  system  entirely,  or  what  would  be 
just  as  well,  remove  the  causes  alto- 
gether  which  render  it  in  part  and  at 
times  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  hint 
we  throw  out,  not  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  our  friends  here>  but  for  those 
everywhere  who  have  eharge  of  the 
inner  man,  in  our  villages  and  towns 
and  cities,  who  imagine  that  the  hotel 
charter  vests  in  them  perpetual  right 
to  hash  villanous  compounds  and  con- 
vert God's  good  gifts  into  instruments 
of  indigestion  and  repulsion,  mortifying 
the  flesh  by  daj  ana  by  night  after  a 
very  systematic  fashion.  In  some 
of  our  villages,  at  the  South  particu- 
lariy,  the  grand  juries  should  be 
charged  to  look  into  the  thing.  We 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
judges,  and  particularly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Judge  Campbell,  if  filibuster- 
ing and  the  odious  slave  trade  ever 
leave  him  a  moment's  leisure  again. 


Many  thousand  persons  have  visited 
the  Wnite  Sulphur  Springs  the  present 
season,  more,  they  tell  us,  than  the 
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laat»  tad  imuBnmbk  impnyv^iBABto 
have  been  made  in  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  interest  or  the  place 
and  the  throngs  will  oontinnallv  in- 
crease, and  though  much  of  the  cnarm 
of  the  olden  time  has  departed  from  it, 
the  spirit  of  change  ia  tnat  of  oar  peo- 
ple, and  we  must  not  be  so  old  fbg^ish 
as  to  complain.  Railroads  are  not  so 
choice  in  the  cargoes  that  thej  bring 
aa  were  the  lombering  old  sta^e- 
eoachee,  and  are  a  very  £mocratic  m- 
stitution ;  bat  who  granted  a  perpetoal 
charter  to  the  Mtriciaaa  to  run  the 
stage-coach?  We  are  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  much  of  the  olden  timee 
still  lingers  here,  tiie  propriety  of  de- 
meanor, polish  of  manner,  courtesy  and 
devemess  which  seem  inseparable  &om 
Southern  society,  and  contrasts  its 
pkoes  of  resort  very  favorably  with 
those  of  other  sectione.  Intern perance, 
back-bitiiig  parvenuism  have  scarcely 
a  foothold,  and  while  we  know  of  seve- 
ral hundred  very  excellent,  very  intel- 
ligent, very  virtuous  and  wealthy 
people  here,  we  scarcely  know  of  a 
single  lion,  or  one  to  whom  place  or 
power  or  fashionable  life  have  impart- 
ed the  sliehteet  consideration  over  and 
above  their  intrinsic  merits.  Some  of 
the  beet  and  truest  men  of  the  South 
are  here,  and  some  of  her  fairest 
women,  and  mingling  with  them  in 
pleasant  intercourse,  a  lew,  and  a  very 
select  few,  firom  beyond  the  Potomac, 
whom  we  are  glad  to  see,  and  to  weir 
come  and  to  treat  with  the  same  pro- 

Siefeies  that  we  treat  one  anotner. 
owever,  we  are  growing  prosy,  and 
will  come  to  a  close  with  the  remark, 
that  among  the  most  grstifving  features 
of  the  present  season  is  the  feet  that 
we  can  hear  nothing  said  on  any  side 
of  politics,  Charleston  conventions,  and 
President  making.  It  is  evident  thai 
the  South  is  all  right  and  maving  to- 
gether, and  will  be  ready  to  strike  in 
the  proper  manner  when  the  time  shall 
•ome,  if  come  it  does. 


Just  as  we  wei^  upon  the  verge  of 
tbrowing  out  some  tnoughts  upon  the 
subject  of  language  and  of  grammar, 
growing  out  of  a  recent  examination  of 
Webster's  Dictionary,  in  connection 
with  an  article  which  appeared  in  Bus- 
8ell*8  Magazine,  we  received  the  follow- 
ing note  from  our  friend,  George  Fitz- 


hngh^  of  YhgiBia,  wUdi  is  in  his  a^ 
customed  vein,  mixing  op  a  good  deal 
of  sound  practical  common  sense,  with 
not  a  few  DMndoxes,  and  not  a  little 
learning.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Fitshogh 
has  seen  Mr.  Poet  Maakay*s  '*  Life  and 
Liberfy  in  America,"  ana  if  he  smiled 
at  the  notice  which  that  9awuU  has 
taken  of  hia  philosophy.  Thereon  will 
hang  some  notes  of  our  own  whenever 
we  shall  become  sufficiently  settled 
and  composed  to  deal  in  metaphysics. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mackay's  book  fiorms 
a  part  of  our  light  literature  of  the 
Viiginia  springs,  and  Mr.  Fitshngh 
smokes  his  pipe  at  Port  Boyal.  But 
here  are  his  notes  on  Dictionaries  and 
Grammars: 

**  teamlfiff  grammar.  f«ttiaff  the  dietkm- 
Ktj  by  Imart,  uid  tMt^tng  giru  rhetoric,  «!• 
modern  fiukJoiis  and  UMgei.  Thej  eouaaoM 
much  time,  and  cost  much  monej.  It  U 
time  to  inquire  wbether  thej  be  usefbl  or 
profttable. 

'*  Nature  U  the  great  grammarian.  Order, 
rule,  subordination  of  parte, are  obaervable  in 
aU  her  vorlu,  whether  material  or  intel- 
lectual. The  child  instinctirelj,  intnitirelj, 
bj  ^apontaneoas  apperoeptlon,'  learns  the 
meaoing  of  wordM,  the  iniectione,  connec- 
tion*, dependence,  and  power  of  words.  Be 
becomes  linguist,  grammarian,  and  rhetori- 
cian, natanulj  and  by  ne2e*e«ty.  It  is  hie 
iotelleetlial  growth,  the  growth  of  his  mind, 
and  goes  on  without  effort  or  Tolition,  just  a« 
does  the  growth  of  his  body.  'Wholesome  food 
and  exercise  are  all  required  in  either  caw. 
(iood  a«ociatlons  and  good  boofca  are  the 
food  for  the  mind — ^Natmre  will  do  the  rest. 
From  these  sources  the  child  learns  the 
meaning,  force,  arrangement,  and  dependence 
of  words,  and  acquires  a  pure.  Idiomatic  and 
expressive  style.  They  can  be  acquired  from 
no  other  aouroek  Mature  k  the  eoly  gram- 
marian.  Philologisis  vainly  attempt  to  ana- 
lyse Nature  (language) ,  and  to  correct  her 
eccentricies  and  aberrations.  They  giyc  ua, 
or  attempt  to  give  ns,  the  anatomy  of  lan- 
gtiage,  not  to  make  it.  Charlatanic  school  • 
masters  firmly  believe  that  grammar  control* 
language ;  and  such  also  is  the  vulgar  opin- 
ion of  the  world,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
rage  and  fashion  for  the  studies  which  we  art 
criticising.  ▲  child  of  six  years  old  i*peak« 
Kngtish  with  m»re  pmrity,  more  idiomatical- 
ly, more  expressively,  more  grammatically 
and  rhetorically,  than  any  schoolmaster  or 

Kofeseor  in  Ameriea  speaks  Latin.  Natnre 
M  taught  the  child  what  Nature  alone  can 
teach.  The  profesAor  has  vainly  attempted 
to  learn  Latin  from  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  ifaetorioal  treatiaas.  His  Latin  is  neitber 
pure  nor  expressive,  because  it  has  net  been 
cauffbt  in  the  natural  way.  The  little  that 
he  does  know  of  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  language  has  been  caught  np  by  awoeia- 
tion  with  books,  acquired  by  *  upontaneoos 
apperception,'  Just  as  English  has  been 
lemmed  by  the  child.  Everyday  reading  of 
the  Latin  elassics,  without  help  of  dictionuy 
or  giNunmar,  and  gathering  the  senae  from  the 
context  and  subject-matter  just  as  childrah 
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learn  Snclfah,  m%y  tMch  a  man  the  Latin  <yf 
booka.  The  Latin  apinropriate  for  oonTeraa- 
tlon  cannot  be  acquired,  because  no  books 
contain  it. 

**  It  ia  a  groM  error  to  suppose  that  the  rul- 
nr  and  the  ignorant  speak  nngrammaticallj. 
Their  language  is  far  more  grammatical  than 
that  of  tne  learned.  The  ignorant  speak 
grammatically,  because  ther  speak  naturallj, 
the  learned  nngrammaticallj,  because  tbej 
f3llov  not  nature  alone,  but  the  arbitrary 
1  artificial  standard  of  fashion  or  polite 


usM«,  vhieh  cr«mps,  oanventionalisea,  and 
distorts  language.  This  artificial  language  of 
good  society  must  slso  be  learned  by  early 


ciation.  Orammarfl  can't  teach  it.  The 
bow^  vho,  up  to  ten  years  of  aga,  has  had 
onlj  ignorant  and  untaithionable  asoooiates, 
may  become  learned  at  stohool,  may  in  after- 
life be  a  great  and  ui^efnl  man,  a  nature's 
nobleman,  but  he  will  never  acquire  a  fuh- 
loaable  eolloqolal  rocabvlary. 

"^  Sending  him  to  school  to  learn  grammar 
makes  thing-<  worse,  for  he  acqnirei  a  pie- 
bald pedantic  manner,  which  has  neither  the 
natnralaess  of  ignovanee,  >or  tho  artificial 
ftniab  of  polita  usaga. 

**Tbe  unnatural,  ungrammatical,  inaccu- 
rate, conTentional  language  of  the  learned 
and  polite,  aflecte  to  be  comnopolitan  and  un- 
chai^geable,  and  to  be  a  better  medium  of 
intercourse  between  distant  localities  and 
distant  ages,  than  the  dialects  of  the  Tulgar. 
which  are  continually  adapting  themselroH  to 
looal  and  temporary  elroumst»aoe«.  The 
claim  has  some  truth  in  It.  and  we  would  not 
banish  altogether  what  is  (falsely)  called 
correct  language,  but  preserve  it  for  hintorl- 
eal  writing,  for  diplomacy,  and  especially  for 
epitaphs.  It  resembles,  in  many  respecta,  a 
d«ad  language.  It  is  a  general,  though  inac- 
curate, medium  of  intercourse  between  dif- 
ferent nations  and  ages,  partially  true  and 
expre«ive  at  all  times  and  places,  exactly  so, 
at  none.  Dialects  and  provineialiim«,  the 
language  of  the  vulgar,  are  the  only  accurate 
and  poetical  language.  Their  divergence 
from  pre  eaUblished  usage  is  bat  an  effort  of 
nature,  adapting  them  to  new  eircnmstaacea 
and  new  social  relations.  The  Greeks  had 
the  good  senM  and  good  taste  not  to  pro- 
scribe, but  to  cultivate  dialects.  Llndley 
Murray  and  Dictionary  Webster  would  cos- 
pel  even  Southemets  to  talk  Cockney,  al- 
though there  be  no  words  in  Cooknev  vocab- 
ulary to  deKribe  accurately  our  institution)!, 
our  habits,  customs,  religious,  political,  or 
sodal  relation*.  The  South,  to  some  extent, 
must  gradually  adopt  a  langusge  or  dialect 
of  her  own,  for  no  existing  language  was 
made  for  us,  or  grew  up  among  us,  and,  there- 
fore, none  can  be  exactly  suited  to  us. 

"  We  have  said  that  polite,  ceamopelitan 
English  may  be  necessary  as  a  common  me- 
dium, yet  we  think  Latin  would  answer  the 
purpoee  much  better,  for  it  is  studied  and  un- 
derstood by  the  learned  in  all  civilised 
eouatriee,  can  never  change,  andacoerda  bet- 
ter with  the  turn  of  thought  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  most  of  Christondom  than  the 
li^rliah.  Boflid^  the  French  is  a  much  more 
fashioDable  latynage  than  the  £nglirh,  is 
m<H«  cenerallv  cultivated,  and  would  readily 
give  place  to  the  Latin,  because  it  is  more 
than  half  Latin,  aod  prepares  tha  way  for  its 
acqvlsition. 

^  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  almoat 
all  books  throughout    Ohriitendom    were 


written  In  Latin.  Thf  Ktmr  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  still  Latin.  This,  in  some  de- 
gree, pre«erres  uniformity  of  religion  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries.  The  tendency  of 
Protestantism  has,  until  lately,  been  to  con- 
stant chrnge,  division,  and  r^chism.  A  power- 
fill  reaction  has,  however,  commenced, 
which  is  evinced  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
Catholicism  in  England,  and  the  tendency  to 
High-Churchism  in  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica. We  welcome  this  moremcnt,  in  its 
political  aspect,  as  one  among  a  thousand 
signs,  that  mankind  are  becoming  tired  of 
excess  of  libertv,  growing  out  of  excess  of  re- 
formation. It  Is  a  conservative  reaction  that 
is  full  of  promise  for  hlave  society. 

"Grammars  and  dictionaries  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  stereotvpe  living  languages.  Na- 
ture U  full  of  variety  and  of  change,  as  it  is 
of  rule  and  of  order.  Language,  like  all 
other  productions  of  nature,  is  too  various 
and  too  subtle  in  its  elemenis  and  composi- 
tion to  admit  of  thorough  analysis — and 
grammar  is  but  the  analy.-ls  of  language, 
rammarians  and  lexicographers  should 
chiefly  confine  their  attention  to  dead  lan- 
guages, for  then  their  work  need  not  be  done 
over  again  in  each  8ucce««ire  age.  Dissect 
and  anatomize  the  dead,  but  let  the  llvinc 
alone,  for  their  to-morrow's  growth  and 
change  will  falsify  the  theories  of  to-day. 

*^  The  Romans  and  Greeks  had  no  gram- 
mar. Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  never 
heard  of  cases,  tenses,  moods,  adverbs,  con- 
junctions, participles,  Ac,  &c.  They  wrote 
grammatically,  because  nature  compelled 
and  necessitated  their  doing  so.  Thev  wrote 
elegantly  and  fashionably,  because  their  as- 
sociations were  elegant  and  fashionable,  and 
because  they  were  men  of  taste  and  genius. 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  .\ddison,  were 
equ«lly  ignorant  of  anv  school  grammar  of 
their  own  language.  Nay,  more,  no  one  In 
our  day,  who  writes  or  speaks  well,  ever 
thinks  of  the  rules  of  English  grammar. 

'•*■  Good  scholars  do  notlonrn  English  gram- 
mar, nor  do  the  very  indifTerentlv  educated. 
The  attempt  is  mad«  to  teach  i  t  to  boys  >»e- 
tween  ten  and  fifteen  who  are  intended  for 
bu«iness,  and  to  boarding-sebool  misses.  It 
Is  the  mo<$t  abstruse  branch  of  pure  meta- 
physics, and  the  boys  and  girls,  after  getting 
it  bv  heart  and  parsing  mechanically,  know 
as  little  about  it  as  their  teachers. 

*•  Philology,  the  study  of  the  ablest  minds 
when  fully  matured,  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  u^ful  studle*.  Nothing  sheds  so 
much  light  on  the  history,  laws,  religions, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  past.  Nothing 
furnishes  so  much  light  to  metaphysical  in- 
vestigations into  the  nature  of  man,  his  pas- 
sions, propensities,  afTectlons,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties. 

"  Let  Champollions  still  explore  pbilolofy, 
but  Heaven  deliver  us  from  Blair,  Llndley 
Murray,  and  Dictionarv  Webster. 

"Readopt,  for  scholars,  divines,  lawyers, 
historians,  diplomatists,  and  all  scientific 
men,  the  Latin  as  a  cosmopolitan  language, 
and  universal  and  unchanging  medium  of  in- 
tercourse, and  leave  English  to  grow  and 
chaog«>,  and  adapt  itself  with  precrion  and 
expressiveness  to  all  varieties  of  places, 
time,  and  circumstances. 

^^  Change  and  split  np  into  dialects  and  pro- 
vincialisms it  will,  despite  of  grammarians, 
lexicographers,  and  rhetoricians. 

*'  In  adopting  Latin,  as  we  propoM,  ai  tho 
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eonunoB  UngiUff*  of  the  Itarned.  it  would  be 
necesMrj  to  coins  many  nev  woroi,  bat  th'ese 
would  be  the  lame  every  whore,  and  like  the 
old  law  terms,  might  eaiily  be  interworen 
on  the  Latin  groundwork. 

"  Leave  Nature  to  teach  grammar,  and  she, 
with  proper  reading  and  asseciationa,  will 
teach  It  tborouffhlr,  without  labor,  or  foe,  or 
loss  of  time.  Banish  Llndley  Murray,  Blair, 
and  Webster,  from  the  school-house  altoge- 
ther. EnKlish  dictionaries,  though  needed 
for  occadonal  reference,  are  not  proper 
school-books.  The  meaning  of  words  is 
learned  accurately  and  without  effort  from 
the  context,  and  can  be  learned  thoroughly 
in  no  other  way. 

**  JSven  in  acquiring  dead  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, although  obliged  to  begin  with  the 
dicnonary ,  we  never  learn  the  full  force  and 
delicate  definition  of  words,  except  firom  the 
context. 

"  Ultimately,  all  language  is  learned  lh>m 
the  context,  or  not  mastered  and  thoroughly 
understood  at  all.  We  only  comprehend  an 
author  when  we  think  in  his  words. 

"  After  we  have  learned  a  dead  language, 
we  may  analyse  and  generalize  it,and  compre- 
hend its  rules.  It  is  absurd  and  impossible 
to  learn  the  grammar  of  a  language  until  we 
have  learned  the  language  itself,  and  unnece^ 
sary  to  learn  it  afterward.  Indeed,  in  leum- 
ioff  all  languages,  whether  fiom  association 
(like  infants) ,  or  from  books,  we  insensibly, 
i  ntui lively,  and  without  labor  or  effort,  learn 
its  grammatical  construction.  The  school 
grammars  but  give  arbitrary  names  and  rules 
to  our  knowledge  thus  acquired.  Tet  to  ap- 
ply underttandingly  these  names  and  rules 
requires  the  power  of  intellectual  abstrac- 
tion ;  the  abihty  to  look  into  our  own  pro- 
cet'sas  of  thought :  beiddes  the  labor  of  com- 
mitting  those  arbitrary  names  and  rules  to 
memory.  The  first  process  is  the  unconscious 
learoing  of  natural  grammar.  The  latter 
is  but  learning  the  names  and  rules  arbitra- 
rily applied  to  tbis  natural  grammar. 

•*  What  Butler  says  of  rhetoric  is  equally 
true  as  to  grammar : 

•TlMrb«UrlelU*tr«l« 
B«t  UNMk  U  MOM  Us  1Mb.' 

"  The  dlsuffe  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammars 
would  les-ten  by  half  the  labor  of  acquiring 
those  languages,  and  they  would  be  more 
accurately  comprehended,  ret  we  seek  not 
to  change  the  manner  of  teaching  them. 
The  youths  who  acquire  them  can  generally 
afford  the  usvless  loss  of  time  and  money, 
which  the  present  mode  of  teaching  occa- 
sions, and  are  kept  out  of  mischief  the  longer 
by  Its  tedionsness. 

**  £ngli!<h  Grammar  is  taught  to  those  who 
eannot  afford  lo<s  of  either  time  or  money.  It 
is  in  their  behalf  we  enter  our  solemn  protest 
against  the  present  fashionable  mode  of  tui- 
tion. The  time  wasted  in  the  vain  and  use- 
less attempt  to  learn  English  Grsmmar.  if 
properly  applied,  would  enable  the  student 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  History,  Chemis- 
try, Natural  Philosophy,  Geology,  Natural 
History,  Georraphv,  Mineralogy,  and  Bot- 
any. And  it  is  only  necessary  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  those  braaches  of  education  at 
school.  Observation,  attention, reading,  and 
a  little  fctudy,  are  constantly,  in  after-life, 
adding  to  our  stock  of  knowledge. 

"In  fact,  in  many  useful  branches  of  leam- 
fig,  it  suffices  to  excite  curiosity  at  school. 


for  this  leads  to  iorastigatioA  and  ftid/ 
when  we  quit  schooL 

"  The  whole  sul^ect  which  we  treat  is  one 
of  abstruse  metaphysics,  and  though  of  prac- 
tical everyday  importance,  cannot  be  redooed 
to  the  comprehension  of  mere  practical  busi- 
nesa  men.    This  we  regret." 


In  oar  advertlBiiig  department  will 
be  fbond  a  page  devofeea  to  the  New- 
Orleans  School  of  Medicine  and  another 
devoted  to  the  Female  College  at  Ma- 
rionf  Alubama.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
call  attention  to  the  yaiious  instituttona 
of  learning  which  are  daily  increasing 
their  foothold  at  the  South,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  them  a  very  larse  share  of  our 
advertising  fiicilitiee.  The  New-Orkans 
School  of  Medicine  has,  in  a  very  few 
years,  lisen  to  a  position  of  oominand- 
ing  usefulness,  and  challenges  support 
overall  competition.  With  an  able  and 
energetic  faculty,  and  with  every  nia- 
teriid  aid  it  must  very  soon  become  the 
leading  medical  institution  in  the  en- 
tire South.  We  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  The  Marion 
Female  Institute  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  at  the  South,  and 
is  patronized  by  many  of  our  worUiiest 
and  best  fomiiies.  While  upon  the 
subject  we  may  add  that  the  card  of 
the  Baltimore  Femali  College,  which 
should  have  appeared  in  our  last  num- 
ber, and  which  was  editorially  noticed 
in  terms  of  commendation,  no«r  ap- 
pears in  its  appropriate  place.  The 
male  and  Female  Academy  ai  Hampton, 
Virginia^  two  miles  from  Old  Point 
Comfort,  is  under  charge  of  John  B. 
Carey  and  an  efficient  £MuIty,  and  was 
recentW  visited  by  us.  The  location  ie 
beautiful  and  healthy,  the  terms  mod- 
erate, and  the  number  of  students 
large. 

President  Tyler's  address,  which  ap- 
peared in  our  last  number,  was  but  one 
of  a  series  more  or  less  elaborate,  made 
by  leading  citizens  of  Virginia  at  a  re- 
cent celebration  by  the  Aluomi  and 
others  of  William  and  Mary  College. 
The  whole  was  reported  in  detail  bv 
an  experienced  person,  and  placed  m 
our  possession  where  it  now  remaina. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  publication  and 
can  be  had  for  that  purpose  by  any 
person  who  will  undertake  it  and  give 
a  moderate  remuneration  to  the  re- 
porter. 
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ABT.L-THB  AMBBICAS8  Df  JAPAN* 

This  unpretending  work,  from  which  we  expected  so  little 
when  we  took  it  np,  is,  we  find  on  perasal,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  book  that  has  recently  issued  from  the 
American  press.  The  narrative,  while  it  is  sufficiently  frill, 
is  never  tedious  ;  and  the  style  is  concise,  plain,  correct,  and  per- 
spicuous. There  is  no  appearance  of  that  exaggeration,  so 
common  with  travellers  ;  and  besides,  the  impress  of  truthful- 
ness which  it  thus  bears  on  its  face,  the  res  gestce  which 
it  narrates,  and  the  events,  manners,  customs,  and  countries, 
which  it  describes,  were  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  others,  who 
would  have  contradicted  or  corrected  any  errors  or  misstate- 
ments of  the  author.  We  are  not  exactly  informed  who  the 
author  or  authors  are,  but  presume  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
Commodore  Perry,  who  commanded  and  ably  conducted  the 
expedition,  the  history  of  which,  Dr.  Tomes  gives  us.  It  is 
styled  on  the  title  page,  '^  An  Abridgment  of  tiie  Government 
Narrative  of  the  Eb:pedition  to  Japan,  under  Commodore 
Perry." 

A  mere  list  of  the  principal  points  visited,  will  give  the  read* 
er  assurance  that  the  book  is  usefril,  instructive,  and  interest- 
ing. 

Our  commercial  marine,  while  it  inspires  respect  for  our 
country  abroad,  and  enriches  us  at  home,  has  in  two  wars 
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formed  a  strong  arm  of  defenoe,  and  hence,  expeditions  like 
this,  which  increase  the  area  of  our  commerce  and  the  num- 
ber of  our  ships,  have  a  peculiar  interest.  To  children,  this 
hook  is  very  valuable,  for  none  is  better  calculated  to  give 
them  a  taste  for  reading.  It  is  easy  to  understand^  and  it 
amuses  while  it  instructs.  Simply  as  the  story  is  related,  we 
yet  seem  to  be  conducted  into  fairy  land,  where  truth  wears 
the  air  of  fiction  and  romance. 

That  the  earth  is  round  and  revolves  on  its  axis,  is  what 
children  are  easily  taught  to  say,  but  with  great  difficulty 
made  to  comprehend.  Reading  this  book  will  lead  them  along 
insensibly,  and  withput  effort,  to  the  understanding  of  facts 
which  it  is  hard  to  explain  to  them  on  the  maps  or  globes 
alone.  The  relative  position  of  the  various  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  best  learned  by  following  some  voyager  around  the 
world. 

This  expedition  sets  out  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  touches 
at  the  island  of  Madeira,  of  which  it  gives  a  lively  descripticm — 
stops  a  while  at  St.  Helena,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mau- 
ritius,.Ceylon,  passes  through  the  straits  of  Malacca,  stops  at 
and  describes  Singapore,  sails  to  Macao,  and  visits  several  pla- 
ces in  China,  thence  to  the  island  of  Lew  Chew,  and  finally 
to^  the  isle  of  Niphon  in  Japan.  Several  cities  and  many 
villages  are  visited  in  Japan,  and  many  voyages  made 
thence  to  China  and  Lew  Chew.  Wherever  the  ships  touch, 
the  book  gives  an  account  of  the  inhabitants — their  manners, 
customs,  dress,  laws,  government,  religion,  state  of  civilization, 
&c.  The  countries  visited  have  none  been  long  known  to 
Europeans.  Trade,  but  lately  introduced,  is  changing  their 
character  and  pursuits,  and  introducing  new  races,  customs, 
laws,  languages,  and  religions,  almost  daily.  New  descrip- 
tions of  such  countries  are  needed  every  ten  years,  and  liiis 
book  comes  in  most  appropriately  to  supply  such  need. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  Polynesian  ra- 
ces seem  to  be  as  unchangeable  in  their  habits  as  the  bee  ;  but 
they  are  readily  modified  and  revolutionized  by  contact  with 
superior  civilization.  It  is  probable  that  the  apprehension  of 
such  results  occasions  the  great  jealousy  and  dislike  of  for- 
eigners, exhibited  by  all  their  governments,  and  officials  of  ev- 
ery grade.  In  all  ages,  barbarians  have  avoided  trade  with 
civilized  nations.  Csesar,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Commen^ 
tarieSj  and  in  other  parts  of  that  work,  mentions  this  as  a  trait 
distinguishing  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  of  the  G-allio 
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tribes.  1%ey  thoaght  snoh  trade  liegat  efieminaoy  of  man- 
ners. Is  not  tills  an  instinot  of  self-preservbtion  with  whioh 
ProYidenoe  has  endowed  the  weaker  raoes  ?  It  may  be  bo  ; 
yet  we  cannot  bat  believe  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
a  ^manifest  destiny"  has  determined  that  a  higher  oiviliza- 
tioo  and  a  purer  religion  shall  spread  thronghont  the  earth. 
In  its  progress,  some  irreolaimably  savage  raees,  Uko  those  of 
ancient  Palestine  and  our  North  American  Indians,  may  be 
exterminated — ^but  general  human  good  will  be  the  ultimate 
result 

Docility,  imitativeness,  curiosity,  providence  for  the  fhture, 
industry,  patience,  and  ingenuity,  distinguish  the  Chinese,  and 
many  other  Asiatic  raoes.  These  traits  of  character  adapt 
them  to  enter  the  field  of  competition  with  any  race,  and 
hence  we  find  the  Chinese  fiourishing  in  California,  in  Austra- 
lia, and  in  many  of  the  Bast  India  islands,  although  brought 
into  daily  competition  with  the  most  keen-witted  and  enter- 
prising ot  the  white  raoe.  The  Japanese  seem  to  be  a  superi- 
or raoe  to  the  Chinese,  and  will  probably  learn  much  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  whites,  without  forgetting  or  losing  those 
invaluable  arts,  customs,  and  institutions,  which  they  now  pes* 
seas,  and  which,  from  their  results,  miust  be,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  those  of  Ehirope  or  America.  They  must  under- 
stand the  art  of  government,  tlie  science  of  national,  social,  and 
iodividaal  economy,  better  than  we,  for,  with  denser  popula- 
tions than  ours,  crime,  pauperism,  and  gross  ignorance,  are  lit- 
tle known  among  them. 

In  the  passages  we.  are  about  to  quote,  the  reader  will  find 
that  Commodore  Perry  practised  much  dignity,  reserve  and 
eeremony,  in  order  to  inspire  the  barbarians  with  respeot  and 
awe.  They,  however,  beat  him  £ar  at  his  own  game.  They 
were  more  ceremonious,  and  completely  thwarted  all  his  ef- 
forts to  approach  their  prince,  or  even  to  discover  what  sort  of 
a  being  he  was.  After  several  visits  to  the  island  he  left  in 
doubt  whether  the  infant  and  the  regency  were  not  a  mere 
sham  and  pretence,  and  a  real  Lew  Chew  potentate  too  sacred 
a  personage  to  have  his  presence  desecrated  by  foreign  eyes. 

None  of  the  absurdities  of  this  wicked  and  charlatanio  age 
are  so  mischievous  and  disorganizing  as  that  whioh  proposes 
to  dispense  with  form,  reserve,  and  oeremony^on  the  part  of  of- 
ficials. Every  captain  of  a  ship,  every  master,  and  every  tu- 
tor, knows,  that  men  kept  at  a  distance  are  easily  governed. 
But  **  familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  and  neoeesitates  the  pmo- 
tice  of  cruelty,  instead  of  the  milder  regimens  of  form,  dress, 
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and  reserve  Some  clever  northern  novelist  complains  that  the 
late  Commodore  Jones  did  not  treat  the  aath(Mr  while  he  was  a 
common  sailor  in  a  ship  commanded  hy  the  commodore,  with 
half  the  familiarity  that  ha  did  when  he  afterward  met  him 
at  the  President's  levee.  No  man  ever  lived  who  more  beau- 
tifully blended  simplicity  of  deportment  and  easy  familiarity 
with  true  dignity  than  did  the  commodore — {(x  he  was  modest 
as  he  was  brave.  For  two  oenttiries  his  ancestry  have  fur* 
nished  many  of  the  best  iq)eoimens  of  the  Virginia  cavalier ; 
and  even  now,  v  e  could  point  with  pride  to  more  than  one  oif 
these  Joneses,  and  say,  '^  There  is  a  Virginian."  The  complain- 
ing author  aflfords  in  his  own  persQU  as  oorreot  a  sample  of  the 
'^  smart  pert  Yankee  "  as  the  commodore  did  of  the  VirginiaiL 
The  conservative  citizens  of  the  North  resemble  in  character 
and  sentiment  the  commodore,  rather  than  the  author,  and 
deprecate  and  dread  the  existence  among  them  of  that  clever 
superficial  class  of  thinkers  to  which  this  writer  belongs. 

Thirty  years  ago  we  recollect  reading  an  essay  in  a  Dnblis 
Review,  wherein  the  writer  flippantly  oongratnlated  Americans 
on  ^<  having  learned  to  dispense  justice  without  the  aid  of  the 
tailor  and  the  barber."  We  have  learned  no  such  thing.  On 
the  contrary,  ministers  of  justice  in  citizen's  dress  are  fast  fill- 
ing into  contempt,  and  improvised  modes  usurping  their  office. 

If  men  can  be  governed  by  appearances^  what  omel  folly  to 
resort  to  the  less  efficacious  means  of  sword  and  cannon.  In 
truth,  man's  knowledge  is  confined  to  appearances.  His  £m- 
ulties  cannot  detect  and  grasp  realities*  To  express  oorselves 
in  philosophical  phraseology,  ^^  phenomena,  not  noumcna  "  are 
the  subjects  of  human  knowledge. 

It  is  the  adherence  to  time-honored  forms  and  ceremonies 
and  dress,  that  renders  the  Catholic  services  so  imposing  in  ef* 
feet  on  the  wise  and  learned,  as  well  as  on  the  weak  and  ig- 
norant. We  indulge  in  these  reflections  because  we  think  the 
efibrt  to  dispense  with  the  formal  and  extiraneous,  is  the  most 
dangerous  symptom  of  the  silly,  oonceited,  pedantic  age  is 
which  we  live.  If  Southerners  thought  for  themselves,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  such  reflections,  for  their  antecedents  and 
surroundings  incline  them  to  conservatism,  bat  fashion  binds 
tiiem  to  the  oar  of  Yankee  and  European  radicalism,  althcmgh 
to  them  it  may  prove  a  car  of  Juggernaut. 

The  Lew  Chew  Isles  lie  ofi*  the  coast  of  China,  south  of  tike 
Japan  Isles,  and  near  the  Tropic.  The  foorth  chapter  of  tho 
book  before  us,  thus  opens : 


^'IToAiur  wM  be  bmto  mtofci  to  iK«  «y«,  alUr  tiia  ma  Toytfe,  than  th« 
fint  vkw  of  the  Lew  Chew  Mende,  whioh  arUe  iji  pietareaqne  elevetioQs  from 
Ike  see,  eorered  with  the  freeheet  Teidwe.  The  Urge  ieknd— Great  Lew  Chew, 
•a  ii  is  eaUed— towered  abore  the  nuraflrona  ialeta  of  the  tfioup.  Its  sides, 
which  here  rolled  from  a  central  ridge  in  gentle  nnduUtions  of  fertile  fields,  and 
there  broke  into  orecipitoue  crags  and  in^gnlar  roeke  down  to  the  coral  shore, 
were  beavtifally  diveinfied  by  waring  riee,  groves  of  pines,  palms,  and  a  rich 
▼egetation  of  varied  hues  of  grain.  On.  the  lowland,  within  the  inner  harbor, 
the  brown  tiled  rooft  of  a  groa])  of  houses  became  visible  as  the  ships  doubled 
the  eape,  aptly  called  Abbey  Point,  from  the  castellated  appearance  of  the  crags 
and  roeka  whieh  crowned  ke  snsnmit,  and  gave  it  the  appearanoaof  one  of  those 
•ehgioaa  estabMshmients  of  the  middle  ages.  A  number  of  junks  were  at  an- 
ehor  near  the  shore,  and  betokened  some  degree  of  trading  activity. 

**The  first  movement  from  the  land  was  the  hoistiag  the  ubiquitoua  British  en- 
sigft  from  die  snmmit  (d  a  crag  whieh  rises  to  the  n<^th  of  the  town*  and  soon 
same  penons  were  diseemed  in  the  distance,  apparently  watching  with  eager 
cariosity  the  approach  of  the  vessels.  The  whole  squadron  presented  quite  # 
Ibrmidsble  appearance,  and  natutaUy  awakened  a  great  intenst  on  shore,  and 
aa  the  steamers  dosed  in  with  the  land  the  sUr  among  the  natives,  who  could 
be  seen  busily  moving  about  with  their  white  umbrellas — for  a  pattering  rain  kept 
briskly  fidling — ^was  quite  apparent 

"  The  tfatps  had  hardly  oome  to  anchor,  when  a  boat  came  alongside  the  Sua* 
quehanna,  bringing  a  couple  of  native  dignitaries  from  the  shore.  Those  gen- 
uemen  of  Niq»ha  imule  qmte  an  imposing  appearance,  and  would  have  elad- 
dened  the  heart  of  an  aiiSst  in  search  of  a  couple  of  model  patriarchs  of  the 
tiflM  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  Their  oostume,  complexion,  and  reverend  air« 
were  quite  in  character  with  the  patriarchal  worthies,  the  thou|i;ht  of  whom 
their  presence  suggested.  They  wore  long  flowing  robes  of  yellow  and  blue 
mea-ok>^  which  were  gathered  in  at  the  waist  with  sashes,  and  fell  below  in 
nlda,  nearly  to  their  white  sandaled  feet.  On  their  heads  were  bright  yellow 
caps  of  a  rovnd,  obloup  form,  resembling  somewhat  the  Turkish  fez  in  shape, 
termed,  in  the  Lew  Chew  dialect,  fuUtei  nuUckUf  which  were  tied  under  their 
^ins  with  strings,  while,  from  their  swarthy,  oriental  Isces,  down  to  their  breasts, 
fic»wed  long  besrai. 

**  The  Lew  Chew  dignitaries  came  on  board,  bowing  so  profoundly,  that  they 
neariy  touched  the  decks,  at  saeh  salaam,  with  their  heads  ;  and  then,  after  as- 
snmng  a  temporarr  perpendicular,  presented  to  one  of  the  officers  their  cards. 
These  cards  were  three  feet  in  lengtii,  and  of  a  red  color.  It  was  found  con- 
vonent,  from  their  sise,  to  carry  tl^m  folded,  and  they  were  accordingly  borne 
doubled  up.  Who  these  dignitaries  were,  or  what  the  purpose  of  their  visit, 
waa  not  very  clear,  for  none  of  the  officers  understood  their  language,  and  the 
Chinese  interpreter  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Williams,  had  only  iust  arrived  from 
Maeao  in  the  Saratoga,  and  had  not  yet  come  on  board  the  flag-ship,  the  Sus- 
qnehamna.  One  of  ine  commodore's  Chinese  stewards  was  therefore  summoned 
m  the  emergency,  and  he  understood  the  characters  on  the  brobdigna^  cards 
sufficiently  to  interpret  that  the  visit  was  a  mere  cAm-e&in,  or  one  of  politeness. 
They  asked  very  curiously  affcer  the  commodore,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him.  The  commodore,  however,  knowing  the  ceremonious  sort  of  people  he  hod 
to  deal  with,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  conform  to  their  oriental  notions  of 
d%nity,  refused  to  receive  them.  He  had  resolved  upon  showing  himself  only 
to  the  highest  in  authority,  and  had  reason  to  suppose,  that  bis  present  visitors, 
thovgfa  undaubtedly  of  the  <en,  were  not  of  the  loftiest  official  position." 

We  will  add  part  of  the  adventures  of  an  exploring  party 
who  vinted  the  iaterior  of  this  lovely  island : 

"  The  party  sent  by  tlie  eommodore  to  explore  the  interior  of  Great  Lew 
Chew,  now  returned,  after  an  absence  of  a  week. 
*i  This  isUod  is  far  the  largest  of  the  whole  group,  of  which  there  are  thirty 
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nx  in  all.    Chreat  Lew  Chew  is  thhty  to  Uf%j  milet  koc,  and  tvalTe  to  ifieen 

wide.  Situated  between  twenty-six  aod  tweDty-Aeven  degrees  north  latitodef 
with  a  rich  soil,  a  delightful  climate,  and  a  mingled  v^ietation  of  temperate  and 
tropical  conntries,  there  can  be  no  plaee  to  snrpass  it  m  the  {a^odigalitj  of  na- 
ture's gifts. 

'*  The  exploration  had  extended  orer  one  half  the  island,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  nearly  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  had  been  traTcUed.  The  oonne  wm 
in  accordance  with  the  commodore*B  orders,  first  acvess  Great  Lew  Chew  to  the 
east,  and  tbenoe  alon^  the  northern  coart,  and  back  throi^  Ae  interior  of  the 
island.  The  authorities  had  not  been  prerionsly  informed  of  the  intended  ex- 
ploration, but  so  maeh  were  they  on  rae  alert  with  regard  to  eyery  movemoit 
of  the  Americans,  that  the  party  had  hardly  started  when  they  were  overti^B, 
on  the  paved  road  which  leads  to  Shendi,  oy  a  portly  personage,  accompanied 
by  two  yonnger  officers,  with  black  beards  and  swarthy  complexions,  and  about 
a  dozen  attendants.  These  men  presented  tbemaehres  as  guides,  but  wen  ari- 
dentlv  very  sharp-sighted  and  scrotinizing  spies.  A  crowd  of  enrions  specta- 
tors had  also  collected,  and  followed  the  explorers  for  some  distance  out  of  the 
town  of  Napha.  The  four  Chinese  Coolie  attendants,  having  showed  early  symp- 
,  toms  of  breaking  down  under  their  loads  of  baggage,  the  portly  old  Lew-Chew^ 
an  officer,  who  seemed  to  be  tiie  chief  in  charge,  was  requested  to  supply  a  sub- 
stitute ;  accordingly  some  spry  natives  were  soon  summoned  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  came  up  with  bamooo  poles  and  relieved  the  Cooliea,  who  were  a  set 
of  lazy  vagabonds,  of  one  half  their  load. 

"  The  Lew-Chewan  leader,  whose  title  was  Pe-ckimg,  or  Assurer,  was  a  ven- 
erable man,  with  a  snow-white  beard  and  most  benevolent  aspect.  He,  as  weD 
as  his  companions,  proved  to  be  of  inexhaustible  goodnature.  They  were  moat 
tenacious,  nowever,  of  their  particular  functions  as  spies,  and  were  always  on 
the  alert,  by  night  and  by  day.  They  clung  to  the  heels  of  the  party  wiUi  the 
tenacity  of  so  many  hounds,  and  every  attempt  to  shake  them  off  proved  fruit- 
less. It  was  useless  to  try  to  tire  them  out  by  rapid  walking,  and  the  moat  pre- 
posterously hard  day*s  work.  They  would  not  be  tired  out.  The  pursy  old  Pe- 
ching  was  led  many  a  day's  hard  walk,  up  hill  and  down,  and  although  he 
seemed  every  moment  in  danger  of  giving  out,  he  always,  some  how  or  other, 
recovered  his  breath  in  time  to  save  his  lungs,  and  was  never  completely  blown. 
He  would,  it  is  true,  often  express  his  sense  of  this  useless  fatigue,  by  a  veiy 
significant  way  he  had,  of  slapping  his  stout  flanks,  as  if  to  whip  on  their  flag- 
ging energies,  but  he  never  fifurly  gave  out,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  bound,  to 
use  a  cant  phrase,  '  to  see  the  Americans  out' 

"  The  Pc-ching,  though  nominally  a  guide,  had  evidently  been  appointed  by  the 
Lew-Chewan  authorities  to  act  as  a  spy,  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  jour  - 
ney.  He  fifiithfhlly  performed  his  functions,  and  took  good  cave  Uiat  his  subor- 
dinates should  perform  theirs.  As  if  these  were  not  sufficient,  care  was  taken 
to  recruit  the  force  at  every  stopping-place,  so  that  the  party  was  constantly 
dodged  by  a  full  pack.  No  sooner  were  all  quartered  for  the  ni^ht  and  supper 
over,  than  Pe-chin^  and  his  confederates  would  pull  out  their  pftper*  uieir 
brushes,  and  India  rak,  and  paint  down  line  after  line  of  puzzling  hieroglyphics, 
which  were  supposed  to  express  the  results  of  the  day. 

'*  The  sceneiT  of  the  country  was  most  charming ;  presenting  a  beautiful 
combination  of  cultivated  fields,  and  wild,  tropical  vegetation.  Green  riee,  in 
rich  growth,  wound  through  the  valleys,  covering  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  growing  down  to  the  verge  of  the  seashore.  There  was  in  the  various  ar- 
tificial arrangements  fbr  irrigation,  an  indication  -  of  considerable  agrienltural 
skill,  and  in  the  richness  and  abundance  of  the  various  crops  of  sugar,  com,  and 
millet,  signs  of  great  fertility  and  wealth  of  product.  Vats  of  salt,  showing  an 
extensive  manu&cture  of  that  article  of  universal  consumption,  were  fr^ueatiy 
seen  by  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  along  the  seashore. 

**  Village  after  village,  as  they  were  approached,  presented  a  sueeeseion  of 
most  charming  prospects.  Here,  one  was  reposing  in  a  beautiful  valley,  by  the 
side  of  a  runnmg  stream,  with  the  green  fielas  rising  from  the  watery  ana  ex- 


tendinis  fitf  ot^  ike  gr^m  WiU  whUh  bounded  tlie  poese,  tad  were  coliitmtad 
to  their  TeiT  sommits  ;  and  there  another  lay  almost  hidden  in  groves  of  sago- 
pahn  and  oanana,  while  a  third  closed  the  vista  through  a  long  avenne  of 
-vsTinc  bamboos,  whose  bending  tope  united  and  forased  a  natural  ardied  hall, 
throogh  the  leafy  roof  of  which  the  bua*s  rays,  as  they  passed,  lost  their  glare, 
and  refreshed  the  eye  with  a  cool,  green-tinted  light,  which  pervaded  the  shaded 
interior. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  tiie  villages,  under  the  severe  eyeaof  tiie  corp  of  spies 
who  accompanied  the  party,  were  very  shy. — [Bt  Rsviiwxb  :  The  Amerioan 
explorers  (exploratores)  were  spies,  like  those  Moses  sent  before  into  Palestine. 
The  Lew  Chew  attendants  were  properly  watching  t<>  see  they  did  no  mischief] 
The  women  were  specially  reserved,  ana  would  drop  down  their  mats  before 
their  doors  and  windows,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  approaching  steps  of  one  of 
the  strange  visitors,  and  if  such  should  slyly  come  u^n  them  and  take  them 
unawares,  they  would  immediately  let  go  their  spinning  wheels,  or  leave  any 
other  houtfehoid  occupation,  Mid  either  prostrate  thems^ves  imploringly  on  the 

Sound,  or  run  away  and  hide  themselves  behind  the  screens,  or  in  w  loft  of 
eir  bamboo  houses.  One  of  the  explorers,  came  suddenly  upon  a  hut  in  one 
€ff  the  villages,  in  which  there  was  an  old  woman  and  a  giri  about  twelve  ysars 
of  age,  both  of  whom  fell  upon  their  knees  at  his  approach,  and  held  up  their 
hands  imploringly.  A  few  friendly  words,  althougn  in  English,  seemed  to  quiet 
th^  idarm,  and  the  explorer  was  about  entering  l^e  hut,  with  their  apparent 
good  will,  when  some  of  the  ever-present  spies  came  up  and  drove  them  away." 

The  reader  will  find  that  in  Lew  Chew  and  in  Japan  a  thor- 
ough, minute,  all-pervading  system  of  espionage,  police,  and 
tnperintendenoe,  prevails.  The  better  clashes  are  continually 
on  the  watch  to  enforce  morality  and  industry  with  the  lower 
classes.  Nobody  appears  to  be  idle,  and  all  must  be  well  em- 
ployed, for  their  agricultural  system  is  almost  perfect.  The 
people  are  well  educated,  exceedingly  courteous,  polite,  kind, 
moral,  and  humane,  and  crime  and  pauperism  seem  almost  un- 
known among  them.  They  are  the  best-governed  people  in  the 
world,  because  the  most-governed ;  we  the  worst-governed,  be- 
cause the  least-governed. 

It  is  true,  we  have  so  much  land,  and  "  hog  and  hominy" 
that  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  peace  and  let  society  take  care  of 
itself.  "Anarchy  plus  the  street  constable"  is  government 
enough  for  us  as  yet,  but  the  increasing  crime,  turbulence,  and 
pauperism,  in  our  large  cities,  should  warn  us  to  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future,  by  gradually  sacrificing  much  of  our  liberty 
in  order  to  attain  security.  The  governing  class  in  Lew  Chew 
and  Japan  seems  as  large  as  in  the  South.  Their  institutions, 
like  ours  and  those  of  ancient  Rome  and  G-reece,  are  aristo* 
oratic  and  republican — ^not  democratic.  Opium,  whiskey, 
and  universal  suffrage,  would  not  better  their  condition.  If 
intercourse  be  cautiously  and  properly  conducted  between 
08,  they  may  learn  from  us  many  useful  arts  and  industrial 
processes  that  will  lessen  the  labors  of  life.  But  the  inter- 
course   of  trade  alone  universally  debases  the  inferior  race. 
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**  The  cursed  thint  for  gold''  alone  stimnhites  Engknd  and 
Amerioa  to  search  out  new  lands,  new  markets,  new  fields,  for 
the  war  of  the  wits.  America  was  originally  eolonised  by  nieD 
as  sincerely  bent  on  the  spread  of  the  gospel  as  tiie  orusaders 
themselves.  The  cross  was  the  ensign  held  up  by  Coltunboa 
and  De  Soto-— the  Bible  by  the  cavalier  and  tiie  puritan* 
Now  the  "  immortal  dollar"  is  the  bannw  on  which  the  eyes^of 
English  and  American  cupidity  see  inscribed,  ^^lu  hoc  signo 
vintes .'"  and  they  follow  it  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth, 
with  more  than  Christian  zeal,  and  more  than  Argonaatic 
temerity. 

The  spirit  of  chivalrous  adventure,  not  the  love  of  lucre,  in- 
spired and  impelled  Commodore  Perry  and  his  followers.  After 
their  first  intirusion,  their  interooorae  with  the  natives  was 
altogether  friendly  and  courteous.  The  intrusion  was  the  aet  of 
our  government,  who  directed  it;  and  governments,  unlike  indi- 
viduals, may  '^  do  evil  tiiat  good  may  come  of  it."  At  least  we 
have  incurred  a  perilous  responsibility  in  undertaking  fonnbly 
to  enter  and  interfere  with  the  afiieurs  of  a  virtuous,  peaoefiil, 
happy,  and  prosperous  people.  Yet  if  we  are  careful  and  oon- 
soientious,  our  intercourse  may  be  mutually  beneficial,  for  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  each  other.  In  the  art  of  govenunen^ 
they  are  as  far  our  superiors,  as  in  the  mechanic  arts  we  sur- 
pass them. 

The  Lew-Chewans  have  no  arms,  and  have  never  been  at  war. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  the  first  European  traveller  among  them, 

gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  Bonaparte's  incredulity  on 

this  subject.     The  captain  called  to  see  Napoleon  at  Longwood 

and  the  following  is  his  account  of  part  of  his  interview.     The 

reader  will  find  the  anecdote  near  the  conclusion  of  Soott'a 

life  of  the  Emperor  :-— 

'*  Several  circumstances,  howerer,  r«speetiiig  Uie  Lew^Chew  peaple  0arpris«4 
even  him  a  good  deal ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  more  than  onoe 
completely  perplexed,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  I  related. 
Nothing  struck  him  00  much  as  their  having  no  arms.  *  PaitU  ^arme§  I* 
he  exclaimed, '  c'est  ^.  dirty  point  de  cannon^  iUondetfiuiUV  *  Not  even  ixmsketf,* 
I  replied.  *  Eh  hien  done  aes  lances ,  ou  su  moinSf  des  arcs  et  des  fitches  V  I  told 
him  they  had  neither  one  nor  the  other.  *  Ni  poignards  V  cried  he,  with  in- 
creasing vehemence.  *  No,  none.'  *ifau  !*  said  6<Huq>aitft,  oknohkg  his  fiat,  aad 
raising  his  voice  to  a  loud  pitch — *  Mais  !  sans  arms  commait  se  ftat-on  V  I 
conld  only  reply  that  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  discover  they  had  never  had  any 
wars,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  internal  and  external  peace.  'No  ixnanP 
cried  he,  with  a  scornful  and  incredulous  expression,  as  it  the  existence  of  any 
people  under  the  sun  without  war  was  a  monstrous  anomaly.** 

The  Lew-Chewans,  in  physical  stature,  and  in  manner,  cus- 
toms, and  language,  resemble  the  Japanese,  from  whom  our 
author  presumes  they  are  descended.     Their  civilization  is 
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somewfaftt  inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  yet  they  have  made  eon- 
siderable  advances  in  most  of  the  tisefnl  and  some  of  the  oma- 
meDtal  arts.  The  children  of  the  wealthy  are  sent  to  China 
to  be  educated  and  to  stndy  the  learned  professbns,  and  the 
islai^d  appears  in  some  way  to  be  depenaent  on  the  Chinese 
goTemment. 

The  author  often  speaks  in  admiration  of  the  impertnrbable 
good  nature,  the  kindness  and  uniform  and  cordial  politeness 
of  the  Japaneee.  They  seem  to  have  but  one  fault,  that  of  official 
lying.  Talleyrand  might  have  taken  lessons  from  them  in  this 
sort  of  diplomacy.  In  this  respect  at  least  they  have  attained 
to  a  height  of  refined  oivilisation,  surpassing  the  most  polished 
and  elegant  European  statesman.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  great 
man  of  oar  age,  approadies  them  nearest. 

Prom  our  authors  own  showing,  in  many  parts  of  his  book, 
it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  when  occasion  requires,  we 
AHierioans  exceed  all  other  people  in  rudeness,  quite  as  fkr  as 
the  Japanese  do  in  politeness.  No  tc»n-oat  or  Petmchio  ever 
made  love  so  roughly  as  this  expedition,  sent  out  purposely  to 
ooavert  the  Japanese.  The  following  is  the  commencement  oi 
oar  wooing.  We  assure  the  reader  that  its  intensity  of  rude* 
ness  increases  at  every  advance.  And  yet  the  Japanese  under 
all  ear  insults  and  forcible  intniisioDS,  preeerve  their  good  tem« 
per  and  return  good  for  evil.  They  seem  to  practise  that 
Christianity  which  we  only  profesa.  Rougher  limi  Petruchio 
in  courtship,  may  we  prove  kinder  liian  he  after  our  ^'  Roman 
sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 

*'  Th«  coane  of  the  squadron  was  now  pointed  directly  to  the  antnnce  of  the 
baj  of  Tedo.  It  will  be  foand,  on  looking  to  the  map  of  Japan,  that  the  em 
pire  it  composed  chiefly  of  four  islands,  the  largest  one  of  which  is  Niphon, 
the  next  in  size,  Tesso,  at  the  north,  and  the  two  smaller  ones,  SBiok  and  Kin* 
•iu,  at  the  south.  The  commodore  had  determined  to  push  his  way  as  near  as 
possible  to  Tedo,  the  capital,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
so  be  boldly  steamed  where  steamer  had  never  ventured  before,  and  was  soon 
plowing  the  remote  waters  of  Japan,  and  looking  with  eager  interest  on  the 
novel  scene  that  surrounded  him.  The  bay  at  the  entrance  is  hardly  eight 
nules  in  width,  but  it  increases  to  twelve  or  more  beyond.  The  bold  headlands 
of  the  precipitous  Cape  Sa^ma  rose  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  extended  ir- 
regularly  the  mountainous  district  of  Arva. 

**  As  the  ships  closed  in  with  the  land,  and  as  the  fog  occasionally  Uftcd,  s 
glance  was  here  and  there  caught  of  the  neighboring  shores,  that  were  observed  to 
rise  in  precipitous  bluffs,  that  connected  landward  with  undulating  hills.  Deep 
larlnes,  green  with  rich  verdure,  divided  the  slopes,  and  opened  mto  small  ex- 
panses of  alluvial  land,  washed  hj  the  waters  of  the  bay  into  the  form  of  inlets^ 
about  the  borders  of  which  were  grouped  various  Japanese  villages.  The  np* 
lands  were  beautifully  varied  with  cultivated  fleMs  and  tufted  woods,  while  mt 
behind  rose  the  mountains,  height  upon  height,  in  the  inland  distance. 

**  The  shores  of  the  bay,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  were  populous  wit|i 
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a  fucctanoo  of  tonms  and  TiHages,  picforeaqvely  greoped  in  a  aueooMioo  ot 

pines  and  other  trees.  The  rising  ground  which  came  down  from  the  mountain- 
ous interior  abruptly  terminated  at  the  water^s  edee  in  precipitous  headlands, 
which  were  crowned  with  white  forts  more  formidsDie  in  appearance  than  realitr. 
The  bay  was  busy  with  trading  junks  sailing  up  and  down  with  their  bfoad  sails 
or  putting  in  here  and  there  at  the  various  ports. 

'*  The  fleet  of  Jftpanese  boats,  supposed  to  fie  government  vessels,  puffed  out 
into  the  stream  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  tfaeaqiMd- 
ron.  The  steamers,  however,  passed  them  contemptuously,  and  as  they  moved 
rapidly  along  on  their  course,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour,  with  all 
their  sails  furled,  the  Japanese  were  soon  left  far  behind,  and  in  a  state,  evi- 
dently, of  mack  amazement,  at  the  sight  of  the  first  vessels  they  had  ever  beheld 
propelled  by  steam.  As  the  day  advanced  the  ifun  came  out,  dispelling  the  mist 
that  hung  over  the  land,  and  revealing  a  wide  prospect  of  the  distant  country. 
Mount  Tan  was  now  seen  rising  to  an  immense  height,  with  its  cone-like  som* 
mit  covered  with  snow,  whieh  listened  brightly  in  the  sun. 

*'  The  ships  as  they  approached  their  anchorage  continued  sounding  at  every 
turn  of  the  steamer^s  wheels,  and  they  moved  on  slowly  and  cautiously,  till  they 
reached  a  part  of  the  bay  opposite  the  city  of  Uraga,  on  the  western  side.  The 
anchors  were  now  let  go  and  the  squadron  was  securely  moored  in  Japanese 
waters,  within  a  nearer  distance  of  the  capital  of  Yedo  than  any  foreign  veasel 
had  ever  ventured.  As  the  ships  brought  to,  commanding  the  town  of  Uraga 
and  the  twttery  upon  its  promontory,  two  guns  were  fired  from  the  neighhoring 
forts  and  rockets  were  discharged  inte  the  air  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  aif- 
nalizingthe  authorities  at  the  capital.  An  immense  fleet  of  government  boats, 
each  distinguished  by  a  flag  at  its  stem,  with  a  black  central  stripe  and  a  tassd 
St  its  bow,  came,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  in  Japanese  waters,  hoir- 
emg  about  the  squadron.  The  commodore  had  issued  oiders  that  no  ooe  fireoi 
the  shore  should  be  allowed  to  board  either  of  his  vessels,  except  his  own  flag- 
ship. Some  of  the  boats,  however,  attempted  to  get  alongside  the  Saratoga^  and 
the  crews  clung  to  the  chains  until  they  wets  fepefied  with  considerahle 
violence. 

*'  One  of  the  Japanese  boats  was  allowed  to  come  alongside  the  SusquehajuaOt 
and  every  one  on  board  the  steamer  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  her  build, 
aa  well  as  of  the  oUmts,  to  that  of  the  famous  yacht  America.  Her  bows  were 
sharp,  her  beams  broad,  and  her  stem  slightly  taperiuf.  She  was  trimly  built» 
of  pine  wood  apparently,  without  a  touch  of  paint,  and  was  propelled  over  the 
water  with  great  swiftness  by  a  numerous  crew  of  boatmen,  who,  standing  to 
their  oars  at  the  stem,  sculled  instead  of  rowing  the  boat.  The  men  were 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  cloth  about  their  loins,  and  were  wonder- 
fully stalwart  and  active  fellows.  Two  persons,  armed  each  with  a  couple  of 
swords,  a  Japanese  mark  of  official  distinction,  stood  toward  the  bow,  and  were 
evidently  men  of  authority.  As  the  boat  reached  the  side  of  the  steamer,  one  of 
the  dignitaries  held  up  a  scroll,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  document  in  the  French 
and  Dutch  languages,  ordering  off  the  ships  and  forbidding  them  to  land  at  their 
peril '  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  peremptory  summons,  and  the  officer  on  deck 
of  the  commodore's  ship  refused  positively  to  touch  the  paper. 

"  The  chief  functionary  on  the  boat  made  signs  to  have  the  gangway  let  down, 
that  he  might  come  on  board  the  Susquehanna.  This  was  reported  to  the  com- 
modore, who  kept  secluded  in  his  cabin,  and  he  sent  word  that  no  one  but  a 
dignitary  of  the  highest  rank  should  be  received.  The  Chinese  interpreter  at- 
tached to  the  squadron  tried  to  make  this  understood  b^  the  Japanese,  but  aa 
there  seemed  some  difficulty,  one  of  the  functionaries  in  the  boat,  who  was 
the  chief  spokesman,  eried  out,  in  very  good  English,  *  I  can  speak  Dutch  !' 
The  Dutch  mterpreter  was  then  summoned  in  the  emergency,  and  a  parley  en- 
sued, in  the  course  of  whi^  it  was  learned  that  the  two  officials  alongside  were 
Kagasima  Saboroske,  the  \ice-governor  of  Uraga,  and  Hon.  Tatsnoske,  an  inter- 
preter. As  they  insisted  they  were  the  proper  persons  with  whom  to  confer, 
they  were  admitted  on  board,  and  were  received  in  the  captain's  cabin  on  deck . 
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"The  oonmodoreb»dTe8oWed,fromm<)ftiTe»ofp«ttf7,tok«epU^ 
•eeladed  until  ft  personage  of  the  highest  rank  was  appointed  to  meet  him,  ana 
accordingly  communicated  with  his  yisitors  only  through  hit  aubaltem  officers. 
The  Japanese  were  now  told  that  the  commodore  bore  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
jrom  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  he  was  prepared  to  deliver  so 
soon  as  a  proper  person  was  appointed  to  receive  it.  To  this  they  replied,  that 
|f  agasaki  in  tne  isbuid  of  Eiusii^  was  the  only  place  in  which  any  sucn  commu- 
nication could  be  received,  and  that  the  ships  must  proceed  there  immediately. 
This  being  reported  to  the  commodore  he  sent  back  an  answer  declaring  he 
would  not  ffo  to  Nagasaki,  and  moreover,  if  the  authorities  did  not  remove  uieir 
beaitB  which  were  thronging  about  the  ships,  he  would  disperse  them  by  force. 
This  laat  piece  of  intelligence  produced  a  very  prompt  effect,  for  the  vice-gover- 
nor of  Uni^  ran  hurriedly  on  learning  it,  and  going  to  the  gangway  becloned 
the  euard-boats  away.  In  reference  to  the  reception  of  the  I^sident*s  letter, 
thfB  Japanese  dignity  said  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  but  that  another  person 
of  higher  rank  would  come  next  morning  and  confer  about  it.  The  Japanese 
then  took  their  departure.  The  presence  of  the  Americans  in  the  bay  or  Tedo 
was  evidently  ex<^ting  a  very  lively  apprehension  among  them  on  shore,  for 
guns  were  frequently  firing,  signal  rockets  shooting  up  into  the  air,  soldiers  pa- 
rading about  the  batteries  in  the  various  headlands,  and  at  night  bells  were 
toQing,  and  beacon  fires  were  blazing,  and  iQumining  the  long  extent  of  shore. 
»  **  In  aocordanee  with  the  vioe^govemor's  promise,  his  superior  the  governor 
of  Uraga,  visited  the  Susquehanna  the  next  day,  notwithstanding  the  former 
gentleman  had  said  at  first  that  he  was  the  proper  person,  ana  that  it  was 
aeainst  the  law  of  Japan  for  the  latter  to  board  a  foreign  ship.  But  this  kind 
of  deception  is  a  ree€«rnised  element  of  Japanese  diplomacy,  and  lying  is  an  es- 
tablished (unction  of  Japanese  official  duty,  so  that  it  was  considered  a  matter  <^ 
course,  and  the  commodore  regulated  his  conduct  accordingly.  The  governor 
wlio  sent  in  his  name  upon  his  gigantic  red  card,  as  Kayaimon  Yexaimon,  was 
a  more  imposing  personage  than  his  vice,  and  was  robed  in  character  with  his 
greater  pretensions.  He  wore  the  usual  Japanese  loose  gown,  something  like  a 
clerical  robe,  which,  in  his  case,  was  rich  silk,  embroidered  with  a  paUem  of 
peacock's  feathers.  In  the  sash  which  girded  his  waist  were  tlirust  the  two 
official  swords  of  dignity,  and  on  his  head  was  a  lacquered  cap,  like  a  reversed 
basin,  reminding  one  of  Don  Quixote's  helmet  of  Rambiino.  When  ho  un- 
eovei^ed,  the  usual  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  was  disclosed,  in  which  the  head 
is  shaved  fh>m  the  forehead  far  back,  while  the  looks  at  the  side  and  above  the 
neck  being  allowed  to  grow  to  a  great  leng^  are  drawn  up,  and  being  plas- 
tered and  anointed  with  pomatum,  are  fastened  in  a  knot  which  is  stuck  to  the 
bald  spot  on  the  top.  Yezaimon  was  admitted  to  an  interview — not,  however, 
with  the  commodore,  who  still  preserved  his  dignified  reserve — but  with  one  of 
his  captains.  A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  me  course  of  which  he  was  told 
very  much  the  same  things  that  had  been  said  to  his  predecessor.  He  finding 
tliat  the  commodore  was  resolute  in  his  declaration  that  he  would  not  go  to 
Nagasaki,  promised  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  imperial  government.  Na^saki, 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  place  inhere  the  Duteh  factory  is  established,  and 
where  the  Japanese  desire  to  confine  all  their  relations  with  foreigners  under 
the  same  degnding  restrictions,  as  those  to  whicl^  the  Hollanders  have,  for  the 
sake  of  a  litSe  trade,  so  lon^^  and  so  discreditably  submitted. 

**  After  the  most  provoking  and  tedious  negotiation  with  the  governor  of 
Uraga,  who  almost  daily  visited  the  Susquehanna,  and  pertinaciously  offered  every 
obstacle  in  his  power  to  the  commodore's  resolute  determination  to  be  received 
by  a  proper  personage  to  whom  he  might  deliver  the  President's  letter,  it  was 
as  lost  reluctantly  decided  by  the  government  of  Japan  that  the  commo- 
dore's wish  should  be  complied  with.  Accordingly,  Thursday,  the  14th  July, 
1868,  was  the  day  appointed  for  an  int^view.  It  wed  only  by  the  commodore's 
urgent  demand,  ana  the  threat  that  he  would  carry  the  President's  letter  to 
T^o  and  deliver  it  in  person,  that  the  authorities  were  prevailed  upon  to  inter- 
mit their  tedious  and  procrastinating  diplomacy,  and,  after  a  delay  of  four  dajs, 
to  fix  the  time  for  a  reeeption  on  shore.     *  I  will  wait  until  Tuesday  the  l2th 
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•f  Jalf,  mA  a*  longtv,*  wttn  the  empluUM  "wmtdM  (4  Ui*  ooAm^don,  and  on 
that  <&y  the  AD8w«r  of  the  Emperor  eame,  appointiiig,  m  we  haye  saea,  tha 
anbeequent  Thnndaj  for  tha  raeeptioB." 

The  conquest  and  settlement  of  America  by  Earopeans^  was 
justifiable  and  laudable,  because  few  cruel  savages  infested 
and  rendered  useless  a  mighty  contiAent.  For  like  rsasons, 
our  annexation  of  Texas,  New-Mexico,  and  California,  was 
right.  We  have  opened  up  for  all  civilized  mankind,  what 
was  monopolized  and  abused  by  a  few  semi-barbarians.  The 
slave  trade  may  be  justified,  because  it  civilizes  and  Christian- 
izes the  negro.  But  the  conquest  and  subjection  of  India  by 
England  was  an  act  of  monstrous  cruelty,  because  the  Hin- 
doos were  not  abusing  the  gifts  of  Providence.  The  whole 
country  was  densely  settled  by  a  happy,  simple,  industrious,  and 
amiable  people.  England  has  cruelly  oppressed  and  decimated 
them.  May  we  not  follow  her  example :  invade,  conquer,  and 
annex  Japan  and  Lew  Chew,  and  convert  almost  a  paradise, 
into  a  wretched,  oppressed,  tributary  province,  should  be  the 
fervent  prayer  of  every  patriot  and  philanthropist. 

We  greatly  fear  our  intercourse  with  these  now  happy  and 
flourishing  countries  will  not  benefit  them  ;  yet  we  would  ven- 
ture the  experiment,  hoping  that  Providence  will  bring  forth 
from  it,  ultimate  good. 


ART.  n.-MI3SlONART  FAILURES. 
No  one  admires  or  approves  more  than  we  do  the  self-sacri- 
ficing zeal  of  Christian  missionaries,  or  more  regrets  their  uni- 
versal failures.  Their  conduct  shows  that  man,  even  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  is  not  altogether  grovelling,  hypocritical  and 
selfish.  The  general  admiration  which  they  excite  proves,  too, 
that  mankind  still  pay  homage  to  distinguished  virtue,  ardent 
piety,  and  far-reashing  philanthropy — though  few  be  willing 
to  practise  what  all  approve.  We  regret  their  failure  tho 
more  because  their  want  of  success  is  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  our  present  system  of  moral  philosophy,  whioh^ 
in  effect,  teaches  that  all  virtue  is  but  comprehensive  and  well- 
directed  selfishness,  and  all  good  actions  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, whose  returns  are  reaped  in  this  world.  We  are  sorry, 
too,  that  they  can  neither  coax  nor  bribe  the  heathen  into 
civilization  and  Christianity — that  they  can  discover  no 
"primrose  path"  to  heaven,  no  easy  road  to  civilisation. 
Like  the  white  man,  the  poor  cannibals  seem  doomed  to  suffer 
much  tribulation  ere  they  attain  the  joys  of  Paradise,  and  to 
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be  drfven  into  oivilimtion  onlj  hj  tmnger  and  ftar  tmd  other 
necessities. 

Among  the  whites  few  would  become  Ghrirtiass  bat  for  the 
fear  of  I^reafter,  and  none  become  oivilized  could  they  live 
without  learning  and  practising  the  arts  of  civilization. 

We  will  dismiss  the  former  part  of  our  propoeition,  because 
incompetent  to  do  it  justice,  and  confioe  ourselves  to  the  latter 
part. 

The  necessities  of  his  nature  impel  man  to  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  arts,  even  in  the  most  savage  state.  If  living  on 
the  sea,  he  learns  to  construct  boats  and  to  fabrkxite  fishing 
tackle.  In  the  forest  he  learns  to  make  bows  and  arrows  and 
other  weapons  wherewith  to  procure  game  for  subsistence. 
In  either  situation  he  learns  to  practise  the  arts  of  war,  unless 
he  live  in  some  secluded  island,  where  these  latter  arts  are  un- 
neceasarj. 

Until  the  soil  is  appropriated  bj  Ihe  few,  we  can  conceive 
of  nothing  that  can  stimulate  and  occasion  further  invention 
and  improvement.  Accordingly,  the  people  are  always  found 
to  be  savages  where  lands  are  equally  common  to  all.  We 
will  not  venture  to  say  that  this  is  the  state  of  nature.  We 
rather  think  it  is  a  fallen  and  unnatural  state.  The  white 
man  has  never  been  found  in  the  savage  state — ^never  living 
on  an  unappropriated  soil.  In  some  countries,  like  Egypt  and 
Sparta  and  ancient  G-ermany,  the  soil  may  have  been  chiefly 
appropriated  by  the  state,  and  let  out  to  individuals  under 
artificial  and  stringent  terms ;  but  nowhere  have  white  xoMk 
loft  the  soil  unappropriated  like  the  air  and  the  ocean.  We 
have  no  right,  in  a  practical  essay,  to  go  beyond  the  social 
phenomena  presented  by  history,  and  speculate  about  any  other 
state  of  nature  than  that  whic^  universal  history  prraents  to 
us.  We  assume,  then,  that,  so  far  as  the  white  man  is  oon- 
oemed,  civilization  and  separate  ownership  or  occupation  by 
the  few  of  the  soil  is  his  original  state.  This  separate  owner* 
ship  of  the  soil  constituted  the  owners  masters,  and  those 
who  had  no  lands  slaves,  from  the  beginning.  All  must  live 
firom  the  natural  or  artificial  products  of  the  soil.  The  artifi* 
eial  products  were  greatest  and  most  various.  The  land« 
owners,  therefore,  required  the  landless  to  cultivate  tin  soil, 
and  to  fabricate,  from  the  growth  on  the  land  and  the  mines 
under  it,  both  the  necessaries  and  rude  luxuries  of  life. 
Neither  tiie  landowner  nor  the  laborer  would  ev«r  have  oulti^ 
▼ated  or  fabricated  a  luxury  for  himself.  Cloth  would  nevar 
have  been  woven,  nor  costly  dwellings  erected  but  for  that 
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daverj  whiidi  aaparate  ownerahip  of  land  in  8ome  way  in« 
duoes.  It  no  doubt  induced  domestic  hereditary  slavery,  for 
where  lands  are  hereditary  the  laborers  who  cultivate  the  lands 
naturally  and  usually  descend  and  pass  with  the  soiL  There 
is  no  distinct  line  of  division  betweQ)a  domestic  slavery,  such 
as  ours,  and  slavery  to  capital  as  it  exists  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  A  few  years  since  we  know  (and  we  presume  the 
practice  continues),  mining  operators  were  bought,  sold,  and 
conveyed,  along  vnik  the  mine.  In  fact,  though  not  in  form, 
farm  laborers  and  factory  operators  are,  in  like  manner,  sold 
and  transferred  in  all  old  countries. 

Now  if  the  missionaries,  instead  of  feeding  and  clothing  and 
making  presents  to  the  savages,  would  catch  them,  enslave 
them,  and  put  them  to  constant  work,  they  might  speedily  aiul 
eertainly  civilize  and  Christianize  them.  The  missionaries  in 
Africa  know  all  this  as  well  as  we  do.  Cross-question  any  one 
of  them  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  slave  state,  and  we  venture  to 
say  you  will  elicit  the  theory  we  propound  to  be  the  true  one. 
They  expect  only  to  be  careful  to  the  negro  emigrants  from 
America  who  are  already  Christianized.  Now,  by  dividing 
the  lands  of  the  territory  among  the  black  colonists  and  as- 
signing sufficient  numbers  of  the  natives  to  them  as  slavee, 
liie  cause  of  Christianity  would  be  rapidly  improved. 

The  slave  trade  was  originally  intended  as  a  means  of  con- 
verting the  heathen.  Long  experience  has  proved  that  it  is 
the  only  available  means.  But  for  slavery  of  some  sort  we 
should  all  be  savages,  for  no  man  would  practise  the  higher 
arts  of  civilization  to  produce  luxuries  for  his  own  use.  No 
man  ever  cooked  and  served  up,  even  a  single  fine  din- 
ner, for  his  own  eating;*  Men  fabricate  luxuries  for  others 
to  procure  necessaries  for  themselves.  Slavery  to  capital  be- 
gets and  sustains  white  civilization.  Domestic  slavery  alone 
can  reclaim  the  negro.  When  the  CathoUos  begun  to  convert 
the  aborigines  of  Cuba,  after  they  baptized  them  they  made 
presents  to  eachw  The  Indian  converts  returned  in  a  few  days 
to  be  rebaptized,  and  to  get  more  presents.  Native  African 
converts  can  be  made  and  retained  on  these  terms,  too,  but 
the  play  would  not  be  worth  the  candle.  The  presents  are 
the  only  part  of  Christianity  whi<^  such  converts  believe  in 
Off  care  for. 

It  is  hard  for  the  white  man  to  retfidn  civilization  in  trop- 
ieal  climes,  where  bountiful  nature  invites  and  persuades  tp 
the  savage  state.    Very  many  sailors  oast  away  on  iro|Heai 


isles  have  readily  adopted  8avag»  praeftibes  and  modes  of  Ivr- 
h^t  c^d  returned  to  oivilized  life  with  regret.  If  the  cliraata 
1^  Canada  will  not  make  the  negio  provident,  how  hopeless 
must  be  his  case  in  Afrioa  without  a  mast^^  where  nature 
invites  him  to  return  to  the  savage  state. 

We  hope  the  missionaries,  who  are  natives  of  the  South,  will 
take  this  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and  inform  the 
pnblie  whether  a  humanely  regulated  slave-trade  be  not  tl^ 
only  practical  means  of  converting  the  heathen. 

Everybody  now  sees  that  the  slave*trade  is  coeval  aad  coex** 
istent  with  ^e  human  race.  It  cannot  be  arrested.  But  it 
greatly  needs  humane  regulations.  In  this  field  the  mission- 
aries might  render  invaluable  services.  It  will  be  criminal  in 
them  not  to  offer  such  suggestions  and  advice  as  may  human- 
ize the  trade,  and  lessen  what  they  consider  on  evil,  sinoe  it 
is  an  inevitable  evil. 

The  South  has  not  half  enough  labor  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. When  she  had  enough  labor,  before  the  slave-trade  was 
abolished,  she  outstripped  the  North  in  growth  and  prosperity. 
She  was  then  both  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  country. 
She  now  needs  more  laborers,  not  only  for  commercial  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  but  also  for  mining  and  for  construct- 
ing internal  improvements. 

The  successful  assertion  of  her  equal  right  of  expemsion  and 
protection  in  the  territories  with  her  pecuhar  institutions,  will 
be  a  great  point  gained.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  African 
slave-trade.  It  will  increase  the  demand  for  slaves  and  pre^ 
vent  that  fall  of  price  which  otherwise  the  renewal  of  the 
trade  might  occasion.  When  government  permits  each  South* 
em  State  to  determine  and  establish  for  itself  its  own  social 
status  J  by  importing  such  laborers,-  or  permitting  such  im- 
migration as  it  pleases,  then  will  the  South  be  independent. 
Bat  there  is  no  liberty,  no  independence,  no  State  equality, 
until  our  equal  right  to  increase^  expansion^  and  proteetiofiy  is 
fully  admitted  and  acted  on. 

It  may  be  said  the   Constitution  forbids  this.     Be   it  so ! 
Then  the  Constitution  deprives  us  of  equal  right,  makes  us  de-« 
pendent  and  tributary — enslaves  us,  and  we  should  speedily 
dissolve  our  unequal  union,  to  get  rid  of  a  partial  and  oppiem^ 
ive  Constitution. 

But  does  the  Constitution  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  pro** 
Mbit  the  slave-trade  ?  If  so,  by  which  clause  ?  The  North, 
says  it  comes  under  the  power  to  ^^  regulate  oomneree  witk 
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Soteiga  eonntriM  and  betwwii  the  seTeral  Statok"  ''  Hold»'' 
lays  the  South,  '^  not  so  fast,  that  would  inolode  the  right  to 
prohibit  the  domestio  slave-trade.  We  oannot  give  up  the 
domestic  trade^but  will  unite  with  you  in  opposing  the  foreign 
trade,  in  order  to  make  our  own  home  trade  more  profitable. 
The  power  is  given  by  clear  implication  in  the  clause  which 
prohibits  Congress  from  passing  any  law  until  1808  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  or  immigration  of  such  persons  as  any  <^ 
the  States  then  admitted."  Now,  this  irreconcilable  difier- 
ence  of  opinion  among  the  opponents  of  the  trade,  shows  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  power  be  granted  at  ail,  m  apt  €md 
sufficient  words*  If  it  were  so  granted,  sensible  and  learned 
meu  could  not  possibly  differ  as  to  the  clause  that  confers  the 
power.  It  is  obvious  the  convention  intended  to  give  to  Con- 
gress the  power  of  pn^bition— nay,  that  its  framcrs  supposed 
they  had  given  such  power.  But  the  proposition  is  moi^ 
strous  to  supply  by  equitable  construction  or  implication,  a 
defect  in  the  Ccnstitution,  in  order  to  enact  a  law  making  a 
capital  crime  of  an  act  (the  slave-trade)  which,  according  to 
the  universal  practice  and  moral  sense  of  mankind,  is  no  o£* 
fence  at  all— -or  at  most,  was  never  treated  as  immoral  until 
within  the  last  century. 

The  Southern  opponents  of  the  trade  say  that  its  renewal 
will  lessen  the  wages  of  laboring  whites.  Be  it  so !  Then 
the  existence  of  negro  slavery  now  injures  those  whites,  and 
should  be  abolished.  Its  opponents  will  find  themselves  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  abolitionists  in  using  this  argument  Negro 
slavery,  when  abundant,  elevates  the  white  laboring  class  and 
increases  their  wages,  by  furnishing  them  respectable  ny^ 
chanical,  commercial,  and  [Nrofessional  occupation. 

If  it  be  wrong  to  carry  negro  slaves  to  Texas,  Western  Yir» 
ginia,  Missouri,  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  where  they  aro 
scarce,  it  is  wrong  to  hold  them  at  all. 

The  slave-trade  will  very  greatly  benefit  the  whites  North 
and  South,  by  reducing  the  prices  of  half  the  neeessariea  of 
lifC)  and  by  increasing  the  market  for  the  sale  of  the  prodoots 
of  white  labor. 

The  only  real  objection  to  it  is,  that  in  oheapeniog  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  it  may  reduce  the  prioe  of  negroes,  and  injure 
a  few  large  slaveholders.  But  these  slaveholders  will  be  arapl  j 
compensated  in  the  advanced  priee  of  their  l^ids,  which 
oheaper  labor  will  oooasion,  and  by  the  security  which  the  ex- 
tenaiott  of  slavery  will  affiml  to  them* 
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Benew  the  sltve-trade  uader  humane  regtrktions,  and  our 
planters  will  oivilize  the  heathen,  preparatory  to  the  missioii- 
aries  Christianizing  him. 

Hies  Glass,  in  her  reoipe  for  cooking  a  hare,  sagely  reoom- 
monds,  ^' first  catch  the  hare."  Let  the  missionaries  take 
the  hint,  and  first  catch  iiie  heathen.  Then  tame,  teach,  and 
convert  him.  Civilizing  must  precede  Christianizing,  and  civil- 
izing  cannot  be  effected  by  coaxing,  bntonly  by  coercion,  fear, 
or  physical  necessity  of  some  sort. 

We  thought  that  this  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  civ- 
ilixation  is  brought  about,  was  entirely  original  with  ourselves 
and  our  friend,  A.  Roane,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  who  gradually 
developed  it  in  evening  conversation.  We  since  find,  however, 
that  Proudhon  has  anticipated  us.  The  theory  will  be  found 
in  the  resume  and  last  chapter  of  his  Contradictions  Econth 
mique.  Col.  Pitchlin,  of  Indian  descent  himself,  once  expressed 
a  similar  thought  to  us.  He  said,  it  was  probable  that  the 
American  Indians  descended  from  civilized  Asiatics  who, 
crossing  to  this  continent,  found  land,  wild  fruit,  and  game 
d)undant ;  and  an  outside  pressure  from  hostile  tribes,  to  pre- 
vent dispersion,  begot  land  monopoly,  consequent  slavery  to 
capital,  and  to  necessitate  continued  civilization.  All  the  first  ■ 
white  colonists  who  settled  in  America  mi^t  have  become 
barbarians  but  for  the  Indian  pressure  from  without. 

We  do  not  desire  to  abate  a  jot  the  zeal,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
sdf-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  missionaries,  but  only  to  give  them 
a  new  departure,  start  them  on  the  right  track,  and  to  make 
their  labors,  hitherto  fruitless,  productive  of  great  and  gen- 
eral good. 


ABT.  in -THE  M0HT  OF  EXPATRIATION. 

It  has  been  a  question  frequently  and  gravely  argued  both 
by  theoretical  writers  and  in  forensic  discussions,  whether  the 
English  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  applies  in  its  full  ex- 
tent  to  this  country. 

The  writers  on  public-  law  have  spoken  rather  loosely,  but 
generally  in  favor  of  the  right  of  a  subject  to  emigrate  and 
abandon  his  native  country,  unless  there  b^  some  positive  re- 
straint  by  law,  or  he  is  at  the  time  in  possession  of  a  public 
trust,  or  unless  his  country  be  in  distress,  or  in  war,  and  stands 
in  need  of  his  assistance.  Cicero  declared  it  one  of  the  firmest 
fi)nndations  of  Roman  liberty  that  the  Roman  citizen  had  the 
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privilege  to  stay,  or  renounce  kis  residence  in  the  state,  at 
pleasure.  Some  contend  that  the  abstract  jright  of  individuals 
to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  which  they  were  members 
was  antecedent  and  superior  to  the  law  of  society,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  best  writers  on  public  law  and  bj'  the  usage  of 
nations,  and  that  the  law  of  allegiance  was  derived  from  the 
feudal  system  by  which  men  were  chained  to  the  soil  on  which 
they  were  born,  and  converted  from  free  citizens  to  be  the 
vassals  of  a  lord  or  superior. 

It  is  contended,  on  the  other  side,  that  birth  gives  no  proper- 
ty in  the  man,  and  that,  upon  the  principles  of  the  American 
government,  he  might  leave  his  country  when  he  pleased,  pro- 
vided it  was  done  in  good  faith,  and  with  good  cause,  and 
under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law,  and  that  he  actually 
took  up  his  residence  in  another  country  under  an  open  aiMi 
avowed  declaration  of  his  intention  to  settle  there. 

This  was  required  by  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations  ;  and  Heinecoius,  a  celebrated  German  jurist, 
in  particular,  has  required  that  the  emigrant  should  depart 
with  the  design  to  expatriate  and  actually  join  himself  to 
another  state,  and  that,  though  all  this  be  done,  it  only  proved 
that  a  man  might  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  citizenship  in  two 
countries,  and  proving  that  he  had  been  received  in  one  coun- 
try did  not  prove  that  his  own  country  had  surrendered  him  ; 
that  the  locomotive  right  finally  depended  on  the  consent  of 
the  government ;  and  the  power  of  regulating  emigration 
was  an  incident  to  the  power  of  regulating  naturalization,  and 
was  vested  exclusively  in  the  government,  and  until  they  had 
prescribed  the  mode  and  terms,  the  character  and  cdlegiance 
of  the  citizen  or  subject  continued. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  right  of  individual  emigration  is 
recognized  by  most  of  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  it  is  a  right  to  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the  public 
interests  and  safety,  and  ought  to  be  under  the  regulation  of 
law,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  exercised  according  to  a  man^s  will 
and  pleasure  without  any  restraint ;  and  as  every  man  is  en- 
titled to  claim  rights  and  protection  in  society,  and  he  is  in  his 
turn  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  discharge  his  duty,  no 
man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  abandon  society  and  leave  his 
social  and  political  obligations  unperformed. 

Thouffh  a  person  may  become  naturalized  abroad,  yet,  if  ho 
has  not  been  legally  discharged  of  his  allegiance  at  home,  it 
will  remain,  potwithstanding  the  party  may  have  placed  hin^ 
self  in  difficulty  by  double  and  conflicting  claims  of  allegiance. 
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It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  EngKsh  law,  according  to  Blaokstone 
and  Hale,  that  natural-born  subjects  owe  an  allegiance  which 
is  intrinsic  and  perpetual,  and  which  cannot  be  divested  by 
any  act  of  their  own. 

The  principle  has  been  declared  in  some  of  our  State  con- 
stitutions, that  the  citizens  have  a  natural  and  inherent  right 
to  emigrate,  which  goes  far  toward  the  renunciation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  common  law,  as  being  repugnant 
to  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind,  provided  we  are  to  consider 
emigration  and  expatriation  as  words  intended,  in  those  csises, 
to  be  of  synonymous  import. 

Even  the  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky,  so  late  as  1839,  in 
the  case  of  Alsberry  vermes  Hawkins,  9  Dana,  178,  did 
indeed  consider  expatriation  a  practical  and  fundamental 
American  doctrine  ;  and  that  if  there  be  no  statute  regulations 
an  the  subject,  a  citizen  may,  in  good  faith,  abjure  his  country, 
and  that  the  assent  of  the  government  was  to  be  presumed,  and 
he  be  denationalized  !  But  the  weight  of  legal  American  au- 
thority is  in  favor  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  most  safe  and  practicable  principles. 

The  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  are,  however, 
inconsistent  with  this  general  doctrine,  for  they  require  the 
alien,  who  is  to  be  naturalized,  to  abjure  his  former  allegiance, 
without  requiring  any  evidence  that  his  native  country  or 
sovereign  has  released  it. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  right  of  expatriation 
does  exist,  but  that  its  exercise  must  be  accompanied  by  three 
circumstances :  fitness  in  point  of  time,  fairness  of  intent, 
and  publicity  of  act. 

That  is,  the  emigrant  should  not  emigrate  when  his  native 
country  stands  in  need  of  his  assistance,  howsoever  weak  and 
small  it  may  be,  but  should  remain  to  assist  and  defend  his 
native  country,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  with  all  his  strength 
and  skill,  no  matter  how  corruptly  the  government  of  his 
country  is  administered  ! 

Now,  this  is  a  sentiment  that  strikes  the  minds  of  sensible 
men,  and  no  doubt  none  object  to  the  law  that  compels  him 
to  remain  and  help  his  country  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and 
ability. 

The  English,  French,  and  Austrian  laws  agree  on  thi»  sub- 
ject, and  they  empower  the  government  or  sovereign  authority  to 
order  their  natives  of  the  respective  countries  or  governments 
to  return  when  they  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance. 
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•  Even  when  the  time  is  fitting,  the  intention  of  emigration 
should  be  fair.  That  is,  the  emigrant  should  leave  no  entan- 
glements behind  him.  Russian  laws  require  that  the  subject, 
when  leaving  the  country,  should  not  be  in  debt  to  his.  coun- 
trymen, and  we  believe  that  the  Frendi  law,  if  not  alike,  is 
nearly  similar.  Every  one  will  see  and  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  provisions  :  justice  not  only  to  the  emigrant,  but  also  to 
his  country  or  countrymen.  The  emigrant  should  depart  not 
only  with  the  intention  of  emigrating,  but  should  actually 
join  himself  to  the  country  to  which  he  emigrates. 

There  is  also  another  thing  required,  publicity  of  act.  The 
emigrant  should  not  sneak  away  like  a  dog,  but  should  depart 
openly  and  aboveboard ;  and  to  depart  publicly  ihe  emigrant 
should  fulfil  all  the  duties  and  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  or,  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon,  he  should  have 
license.  He  should  be  allowed,  by  his  country,  to  abandon  it 
by  an  express  act.  Now,  by  an  express  act,  we  do  not  use  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  that  his  country  should,  and 
not  hej  dissolve  the  bonds  that  held  them  toge^er,  and  cut 
asunder  the  ties  that  previously  connected  them. 

From  the  above,  every  one  would  be  irresistibly  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  citizen  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  allegi- 
ance, except  under  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  his  country,  or, 
until  some  legislative  regulations  on  the  subject  were  prescrib- 
ed. Now  we  have  the  weight  of  legal  auuiority  in  favor  of 
this  doctrine.  In  1797,  the  question  was  brought  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  of  Conneo- 
tiout,  in  the  case  of  Isaac  Williams  (cited  in  2  CrancVs  Re- 
ports y  82,  note),  and  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  ruled  that  the 
common  law  of  this  country  remained  as  it  was  before  the 
Revolution. 

The  compact  between  the  community  and  its  members  was, 
that  the  community  should  protect  its  members,  and  that  the 
members  should  at  all  times  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the 
community,  and  faithful  to  its  defence.  No  member  could 
dissolve  the  compact  toithotU  the  consent  or  default  of  the  com- 
munity  ! 

No  visionary  writer  carried  the  principle  to  the  extent  that 
the  citizen  might,  at  any  and  at  all  times  renounce  his  own, 
and  join  himself  to  a  foreign  country  ;  and  no  inference  or 
consent  could  be  drawn  firom  the  acts  of  the  government  in 
the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  as  we  did  not  inquire  into  the 
previous  relations  of  the  party  ;  and  if  he  embarrastet  himself 
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by  contraoting  contradictory  obligations,  it  was  his  own  foUv 
or  fault 

Afterward,  in  the  Circuit  Ooatt  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia  (in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v$.  G-illies,  1 
Peters^  C,  C.  Rep.,  159),  Judge  "Washington  observed  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  moot  the  question  of  expatriation,  founded  on 
Hie  self-will  of  a  citizen,  because  it  was  beside  the  case  before 
the  court,  but  that  he  could  not  admit  that  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  could  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  his  country 
without  some  law  authorizing  him  to  do  so. 

This  was  also  the  doctrine  declared  by  the  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts  ( Ftrfe  Jtfiz55.  Rep,,  461).  The  rule  was  also 
further  admitted  in  3  Peters^  United  States  Reports,  99  and 
242. 

From  this  short  historical  review  of  the  principal  discus- 
sions in  the  federal  courts,  on  this  interesting  subject  in 
American  jurisprudence,  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be, 
that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  without  the  permission  of  the  government,  to  be  declar- 
ed by  law ;  and  as  there  is  (as  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary)  no 
existing  legislative  regulations  on  the  case,  the  rule  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  remains  unaltered. 

The  subject  who  emigrates  in  good  faith  and  procures  a  for- 
eign naturalization,  may  entangle  himself  in  difficulties,  as 
Lord  Hale  observed  ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  very  few  cases  that  the 
municipal  laws  would  affect  him. 

If  tJiere  should  be  a  war  between  his  parent  state  and  the 
one  to  which  he  has  attached  himself,  he  must  not  arm  him- 
self against  his  parent  state ;  and  if  he  be  recalled  by  his  na- 
tive government  he  must  return,  or  incur  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  a  contempt. 

Under  these  difficulties  and  disabilities  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe  adopt  (each  according  to  its  own  laws)  the 
nataral-born  subjects  of  other  countries. 

If  there  should  be  a  radical  change  effected,  not  only  in  the 
government,  but  throughout  the  country,  either  by  the  hand 
of  external  or  internal  violence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Grerman- 
ic  Empire,  or  Poland  as  it  formerly  was,  or  the  dissolution  of 
our  own  colossal  confederacy,  the  question  arises,  to  whom 
would  the  oath  of  allegiance  be  due,  both  by  foreigners  and  na- 
tives, of  all  climes  and  creeds,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  ? 
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AKT.  IV -LIBERIA  AND  THE  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY/ 

CLIMATE    OP    LIBERIA    AS    AFFECTING     THE    HEALTH    OF    THE    COLO* 

NISTS COLONIZATION     IMPOSSIBLE ^HOW     TO     SAVE     LIBERIA 

EVIDENCB    FROM    LIBERIAN    AUTHORITY. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  health,  as  of  previous  questionSf 
I  will  first  cite  statements  which  have  been  published,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Colonization  Society,  and  their 
truth  thus  vouched  for — or  if  there  are  any  exceptions,  they  at 
least  proceed  from  official  reports  and  sources  all  friendly  to 
the  society,  the  high  authority  of  which  none  will  question. 
Some  such  evidences,  to  the  same  purport,  have  already  been 
presented  when  intermixed  with  other  matters. 

From  "  Address  of  Colonists  to  their  Free  Colored  Brethren 
in  the  United  States"  (1827) : 

'^ We enjoj  health,  after  a  few  months'  residence  in  this  ooontiy,  asaniformly 
and  in  as  perfect  a  degree,  as  we  possessed  that  blessing  in  our  native  country. 

"  In  the  early  days  of  this  colony,  want  of  good  houses,  the  sreat  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  the  settlers,  their  irregular  mode  of  living,  and  the  hardships  and 
dificovragements  they  met  with,  greatly  helped  the  other  causes  of  si^ness, 
which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  were  attended  with  great  mortality. 
But  [in  1827,  observe]  we  look  back  to  these  times  as  a  season  of  trial  Ions 
past,  and  nearly  forgotten.  Our  homes  and  eircamstances  are  comfortable,  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  not  one  person  in  fifty,  from  the  middle  or  South- 
ern States,  has  died  from  change  of  climate/' 

Dr.  Randall,  in  a  letter  dated  December  28th,  1828,  said : 

**  *  The  climate  during  this  month  is  most  delightful.  Thougji  thit  is  regarded 
as  the  siekly  season^  we  have  but  little  disease,  and  none  of  an  alarming  charac- 
ter.' In  February,  Dr.  Mechlin  wrote  :  *  This  month,  although  called  by  those 
resident  here,  the  sickly  season,  has  not,  to  judge  from  the  few  cases  q{  tUnesa 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  merited  that  appellation.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  any  part  of  the  United  States  where  the  proportion  of  the  sick  is  not  fully 
as  ffreat  as  here  ;  nor  are  the  cases  of  a  refractory  nature,  almost  all  yielding-  to 
medicine.'  In  April,  he  having  mentioned  the  prevalence  of  fever  among  the 
newly  arrived  emigrants,  adds — *  I  never  saw  any  fever  in  the  United  States 
yield  more  readily  to  medicine  than  the  country  fever  amon^  the  emigrants  at 
this  season.'  '^^^ThirUenlh  Annual  Report  of  the  Amsrican  Oohnizaiion  Society. 

If  there  is  any  one  disputed  point  in  this  discussion,  which 
would  seem  perfectly  settled  by  the  testimony  published  by  the 
Colonization  Society,  it  is  the  proposition  that  Liberia  is  not 
generally  or  greatly  unhealthy,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather 
healthy  than  otherwise,  for  the  black  colonists,  and  especially 
for  all  such  emigrants  from  the  Southern  States,  and  all,  at 
least,  who  have  safely  passed  through  the  "  first  seasoning'*  or 

*  To  be  concluded  iu  our  nest. 
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Afrioan  fever,  or  the  first  few  months  of  residence  in  the 
eountry.  I  would  readily  have  aoquiesoed  in  this  opinion,  so 
strongly  fortified  by  evidence,  and  without  any  other  opposing 
evidence  being  offered,  but  for  other  and  formidable  feiots  of 
the  frightful  mortality  that  has  prevailed,  not  only  in  early 
years,  but  throughout.  The  official  reports  of  the  colony  show 
that  to  this  day  the  births  in  the  colony  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  deaths,  nor  approached  them,  to  the  last  accounts,  by 
more  than  two  thousand.  By  so  much  decrease,  the  recent 
population,  with  all  the  births  to  aid,  fell  short  of  the  actual 
number  of  original  colonists  and  permanent  settlers.  Such  re- 
salts,  after  thirty-eight  years  of  colonization  and  experience, 
would  be  impossible  if  the  stateraients  published  by  the  society 
in  regard  to  health  had  been  correct.  If  they  were  mistaken 
and  false,  and  known  to  be  false  by  the  authorities  of  the  so- 
ciety, than  most  unpardonable  deception  has  been  practised  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  poor  emigrants,  and  on  the  benevolence 
of  the  emancipating  masters,  and  also  of  the  confiding  and 
paying  public.  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  to  settle  these  dif- 
ferences, or  to  pronounce  where  the  truth  lies. 

It  may  be  admitted,  and  deemed  reasonable  and  unavoid- 
able, that,  even  after  this  long  and  careful  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  the  localities  of  the  coast,  and  every  prec'kution  used, 
the  early  settlers,  for  some  few  years,  might  suffer  greatly 
by  disease  and  deaths,  even  though  the  same  localities  might 
subsequently  be  healthy.  But  if  the  early  extent  of  sickness 
and  of  deaths  in  Liberia  had  been  the  consequence  of  igno- 
ranoe,  imprudence,  and  of  other  causes  to  be  learned  by  ex- 
perience and  to  be  thenceforth  avoided,  the  unfortunate  begin- 
ning would  not  have  continued  long.  But  it  is  now  manifest 
that  these  great  sufferings  from 'disease  were  not  temporary, 
and  were  not  caused  only  by  the  necessary  effects  of  the  early 
fever  and  seasoning — nor  were  they  usually  escaped  or  passed 
through  with  safsty  by  emigrants  from  the  Southern  States, 
as  alleged  in  the  deprecatory  reports  and  apologies.  The  whole 
number  of  emigrants  to  December,  1856,  amounted  to  10,503 
— allowing,  as  then  estimatad,  1,000  for  the  Maryland  colony 
at  Cape  Palmas.  Of  this  whole  number  698  only  went  from 
the  non»sIaveholding  States,  and  the  remaining  9,804  from  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  therefore,  for  much  their  greater  num- 
ber, from  Southern  localities.  Virginia  alone  had  then  con- 
tributed 3,315  to  the  number  of  emigrants.  {African  Repos* 
Uory,)      Therefore,  much  the  greater  number,  by  previous 
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residenoe,  were  well  pit^pared  (as  the  statements  declare)  to 
pass  tlurongh  the  early  '^  seasoning''  in  Liberia  with  bnt  little 
danger — ^and  subsequently,  to  find  the  olimate  as  healthy  as 
that  to  which  they  had  been  previously  accustomed. 

So  far,  the  facts  which  I  have  adduced  have  gone  to  prove  the 
entire  failure  of  the  particular  experiment  of  negro  colonizatioQ, 
made  in  Liberia.  But  a  broader  ground  may  be  safely  assum- 
ed, and  tiie  more  general  proposition  successfully  maintained, 
that  the  negro  race  is  incapable  of  separate  colonization — as 
well  as  of  separate  civilization  and  of  independent  and  free 
government.  Qliis  would  be  suflSciently  proved  by  the  facts, 
&  fully  stated,  of  the  actual  settlement  of  Liberia — which  was 
not  only  first  devised,  but  has  throughout  been  induced,  con- 
ducted, cared  for,  supported,  defwided,  and  governed,  by  the 
intellect,  funds,  and  arms,  of  the  white  race.  And  this  is  1^ 
only  example,  and  the  only  attempt,  of  separate  negro  coloni- 
zation that  has  been  known  since  the  negro  race  has  existed 
in  Africa.  In  the  United  Btates,  the  free  negroes,  whether 
treated  best  or  worst,  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  much 
worse  off  than  either  the  lowest  class  of  whites,  or  the  negro 
slaves.  If  any  white  men  had  been  placed  in  a  like-degraded 
position,  as  much  deprived  of  the  civil  and  political  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  great  body  of  the  community,  were  subjected 
to  so  many  injuries,  and  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  so  gener^ 
ally  offered  by  the  superior  class — and  were  as  hopeless  of  any 
improvement  of  condition  in  their  aotual  location,  and  yet 
were  as  free  to  escape  from  it,  as  are  the  free  negroes — ^many, 
if  not  all  of  such  whites,  would  have  sought  equality  of  rights 
or  independence,  in  other  places  of  refuge,  even  if  in  danger  of 
perishing  in  the  attempt.  White  men  would  have  found  such 
places— or  would  have  died  in  seeking  them.  Evils  and  oppres- 
sions much  less  heavy  served  to  induce  the  English  Puritans  to 
seek  relief  on  the  forbidding  and  desolate  coast  of  New-England ; 
the  French  Huguenots  to  settle  among  the  pestilential  swampe 
of  South  Carolina  ;  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  Quakers 
to  colonize  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia,  the 
spirit  of  adventure  alone  was  enough  tx>  invite  hundreds  of 
victims  to  expose  their  lives  to  the  malaria  of  Jamestown. 
All  these  colonists,  too,  were  surrounded  by  ferocious  and  war- 
like savage  tribes,  and  left  to  be  sustained  only  on  their  own 
resources,  and  defended  by  their  own  courage.  Our  free  negroes, 
no  less  than  these  European  immigrants,  were  free  to  go  and, 
apart  from  and  in  advance  of  white  men,  to  settle  in  our  fieur 
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western  territory,  as  did  Daniel  Boone  and  others  wlio  went 
almost  alone ;  or  as  the  Mormons,  who  went,  indeed,  as  a 
oommtmity,  and  in  nnmbers,  bnt  also  who  movwi  onward  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  in  adranoe  of  all  other  civilized  men, 
and  of  any  other  then  existing  means  for  civilized  life.  Not 
only  were  the  remote  wild  lands  of  our  own  dominion  thus  avail- 
able,  had  any  disposition  existed  so  to  use  them,  but  also,  our 
free  negroes,  if  unwilling  to  bear  their  yoke,  might  have  found 
new  homes  and  fertile  lands,  and  civil  and  political  equality 
with  the  other  inhabitants,  either  in  Spanish  America,  or 
Hayti,  or,  latterly,  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other  British  islands. 
Free  negroes  find  Iheir  way  to  every  remote  newly-settled  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  ;  but  it  -is  only  as  timidly  follow- 
ing, and  under  the  protection  and  government  of  numerous 
preceding  and  bolder  white  pioneers  and  settlers.  Who  has 
ever  heard  of  even  a  single  case  of  a  negro,  or  any  number  of 
negroes,  seeking  a  new  and  separate  home  away  from  that  in 
which  they  had  previously  lived,  and  where  they  had  been 
subjected  to  rulers,  no  matter  how  tyraimical,  either  of  their 
own  or  of  a  superior  race  ?  Certainly  there  has  been,  and  for 
thousands  of  years,  enough  of  cruelty  and  misery  suffered  by 
the  native  negroes  of  Africa,  for  them  thus  to  flee  from  the 
horrible  oppreiidsions  of  their  ignorant  and  cruel  chiefs  and  mas- 
ters, and  the  bloody  superstitions  of  their  priests.  That,  of  the 
many  millions  of  the  negro  Africans,  during  four  thousand 
years,  there  has  never  been  any  voluntary  emigration,  for 
colonization,  or  independent  existence,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
the  great  fact  of  their  universal  and  profound  ignorance.  But 
that  objection  does  not  apply  to  our  free  negroes,  civilized  as 
they  have  been  through  slavery  ;  and  they  have  presented  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  If  any  such  desire  had  existed, 
Ae  islands  of  Polynesia  would  have  offered  everything  desira- 
ble for  new  settlers,  that  a  new  country  could  afford.  Even 
now,  after  all  that  the  colonization  by  the  whites  has  covered, 
or  appropriated,  in  Australia,  there  are  millions  of  square  miles 
of  territory  unoccupied  and  unclaimed,  unless  by  a  few,  wan- 
dering, cowardly,  and  feeble  natives.  But  not  a  single  negro, 
savage  or  civilized,  has  yet  gone  to  any  such  new  and  wild 
country,  except  as  the  timid  follower  and  humble  and  willing 
subordinate  of  the  white  man.  The  present  settlement  of 
Liberia,  the  only  alleged  example  of  negro  colonization,  or 
even  of  separate  and  substantive  migration,  though  composed 
almost  entirely  of  negroes  and  ihulattoe^,  has  been,  and  is,  in 
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its  direotion,  its  oontrol^  and  in  all  of  its  very  small  measare  of 
success,  the  enterprise  and  work  of  white  men ;  and  if  left 
without  white  aid  and  direction,  never  oould  have  existed  for 
ten  years,  and,  perhaps,  not  as  many  months. 

In  the  actual  immigrants,  the  incapacity  for  colonization  is 
strongly  exemplified.     When  landed  in  the  towns,  <m  the  sea- 
coast,   they  exhibit  the  same  reluctance  and  fear  to  leave  the 
crowd,  and  the  protection  and  government  of  the  older  settlers, 
and  to  move,  ahead  of  or  among  the  foremost,  to  the  far  bet> 
ter,  cheaper,  and  healthier  lands  of  the  interior,  as  negroes  do 
everywhere  to  remove  firom  more  weighty  and  oppressive  con- 
trol and  rule.     If  the  settlers  of  Liberia  were  not,  in  this  re- 
spect, and  by  natural  disposition,  altogether  different  from  and 
inferior  to  the  white  race— or  could  they  be  stimulated  to  like 
efforts  by  the  same  motives — they  would,  long  ago,  have  been 
pressing  forward  on  ihe  beti  i  lands  of  the  interior,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  subjecting  the  la: ids  to  culture,  and  the  savage  in- 
habitants to  labor,  and  thereby  to  civilization.     But  nothing 
of  this  kind  has  ever  been  done,  as  a  movement  of  negroes 
only.     In  this  respect  tiie  civilized  negroes  are  like  the  savages 
of  the  same  race,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  voluntarily  gone 
beyond  the  confines  of  Hie  negro  territory  on  which  he  fiirst 
was  placed,  unless  persuaded  or   forced  by  the  white  man, 
and  under  his  guidance,  care,   protection,   and  centred.     If 
white  men  had  been  among  ihe  colonists  of  Liberia,  and  even 
though  assuming  and  maintaining  the  chief  political  authority, 
and  acquiring,  by  greater  industry  and  frugality   (as  they 
oertcdnly  would   have  done),  the  possession  and  direction  of 
most  of  the  property  and  capital  of  the  country — still,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  and  would  continue 
far  preferable  to  negroes  then  to  emigrate  to  and  settle  in  Li- 
beria, than  under '^e  present  condition  of  exclusive   negro 
government  and  magistrates.     And  by  such  means  only — such 
radical  change  of  policy-— can  the  long-continued  and  costly 
experiment  of  the  settlement  and   sustaining  of  Liberia  be 
saved  from  entire  and  hopeless  failure,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
present  connection   with  and  support    of   the   Colonization 
Society,  and  defence  of  the  white  race,  shall  cease. 

After  the  first  writing,  or  rough  draft,  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument had  been  completed,  I  first  obtained,  by  my  spooial 
application  to  the  author  in  Frankfort,  the  recently  published 
work,  Liberia  as  I  Found  It^  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  M. 
CowaU}  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society  of  Kentucky.    Thq 
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book  is  the  reeult  of  a  visit  of  seven  weeks  to  Liberia,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1858,  and  of  personal  observations  made 
with  industry  and  care,  and,  I  doubt  not,  as  truthfully  and 
oandidly  reported,  as  is  possible  by  any  one  who  is  manifestly 
partial  to  and  a  partisan  of  the  colonization  cause,  and,  there* 
fore,  necessarily  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  colony.  Nor  does 
this  opinion  of  mine  detract  from  the  high  respect  that  the 
reading  of  his  book  has  taught  me  to  entertain  for  the  author. 
It  would  be,  indeed,  strange  if  he  was  not  partial,  and  more 
favorable  than  strict  justice  would  dictate,  to  a  cause  to  which 
he  has  zealously  devoted  his  services  for  twelve  years.  While 
dissenting  from  the  author  in  some  of  his  immediate  deduc- 
tions, and  in  all  as  to  the  remoto  future  of  the  colony,  I  read- 
ily and  fully  admit  his  premises  and  facts^  in  all  cases,  in 
which  he  saw  and  witnessed  them,  and  in  which  he  could  not 
be  misled  or  mistaken,  by  incorrect  information.  Such  cor- 
rections of  my  statements  as  he  has  furnished,  or  anv  different 
or  any  additional  facts  bearing  on  the  argument,  I  shall  pre- 
sent ;  and,  in  part,  have  used  to  some  extent  already,  as 
marginal  notes  to  some  of  the  foregoing  pages.  Mr.  Cowan 
oorrects  much  of  the  previous  erroneous  or  exaggerated  favor- 
able statements  of  preceding  visitors  and  reporters ;  and  there 
in  he  corrects  me,  when  I  had  too  readily  received  and  adopt- 
ed some  of  these  statements.  But,  in  the  general,  and  as  to 
the  inherent  causes  of  failure  of  the  colony,  my  views  are  still 
more  strengthened  by  Mr.  Cowan's  observations. 

His  statements  of  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  colonists, 
indicate,  for  the  community,  or  population  in  general,  an 
unusually  high  grade  of  morality  and  of  religion.  This  might 
be  counted  upon,  from  causes  that  I  have  before  indicated, 
when  saying  that  the  adult  colonists  were  mostly  selected  in- 
dividuals, and  the  best  materials  of  their  respective  classes  of 
bond  and  free  negroes.  They  show,  in  a  notable  manner,  and 
far  more  than  even  the  best  chosen  white  colonists  would  have 
done,  the  peculiar  virtues,  or  good  qualities,  more  prevailing 
in  the  negro  race  ;  of  good  disposition  and  kind  feelings^ 
docility  and  obedience  to  the  ruling  powers,  even  in  cases 
where  they  have  been  injudiciously,  and  improperly,  and  un- 
justly treated,  either  by  the  colonial  or  present  local  adminis- 
tration, or  the  authorities  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
in  Washington.  If  the  settlers  had  been  white,  there  would 
have  been  much  more  discontent  on  account  of  their  suffering, 
and  with  their  rulers ;  and  turbulence  and  serious  disorders,  if 
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not  aotaal  mutiny,  against  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  ruling 
powers.  I  am  also  taught  to  helieve,  by  Mr.  Cowan's  facts 
and  opinions,  that  if  other  localities  had  been  selected  for  the 
"  receptacles"  and  "  seasoning"  of  newly-arrived  immigrants, 
and  if  better  and  proper  direction  had  been  given  to  their 
early  labors,  the  amount  of  sickness  and  of  deaths  would  not  have 
been  near  so  great,  nor  the  general  and  abiding  bad  habits,  as 
to  economy,  discomforts,  and  difficulties,  and  latter  sufferings 
of  the  settlers.  Further,  while  the  general  fertility  of  the 
lands,  and  especially  of  those  near  the  costst,  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  exsiggerated  by  former  reporters,  still,  after  mak- 
ing the  proper  corrections  and  abatement,  I  infer  that  the 
comfort  and  the  gains  of  the  Settlers  ought  to  have  been,  and 
might  certainly  and  easily  have  been  made,  very  much  better 
than  have  been  usual  and  general ;  and,  perhaps,  as  great  as 
had  been  represented  by  earlier  reporters.  But  the  obstacles, 
however  slight  and  easy  to  be  removed  or  avoided  by  other 
people,  have  been  and  will  be  insuperable,  as  I  infer  from  Dr. 
Cowan's  facts,  and  not  from  his  conclusions,  because  of  the 
peculiar  and  unconquerable  defects  of  the  negro  mind.  Their 
peculiar  qualities  of  race  fit  them  them  to  be  the  most  submis- 
sive and  the  best  of  subjects,  or  slaves,  under  the  intelligent 
and  discreet  rule  of  superiors  in  intellect  as  well  as  in  power  ; 
and  the  worst  possible  directors  or  rulers  of  themselves  or  of 
others. 

With  this  key  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  Liberia,  whatever  otherwise  might  seem  most 
strange,  unaccountable,'  and  inexcusable  in  conduct,  will  ap- 
pear natural  if  not  inevitable.  While  there  are  presented  in 
all  the  population  of  Liberia  a  few  cases  of  individuals  show- 
ing great  and  untiring  industry,  or  of  intelligent  enterprise, 
and  achieving  success  commensurate  with  their  efforts,  these 
are  but  marked  and  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  lazi- 
ness, carelessness,  and  improvidence,  and  of  suffering,  owing 
to  these  causes,  which  more  or  less  distinguishes  nearly  all 
the  colonists.  The  general  decrease  of  population,  the  defi- 
ciency of  agricultural  production,  the  still  almost  total  want  of 
articles  for  export  produced  by  labor  of  colonists,  the  continued 
general  importation  of  almost  every  commodity  that  might  be 
produced  in  abundance,  all  still  continue.  Almost  everything 
for  export  and  for  taxation  is  derived  from  trading  with  the 
natives,  and  obtaining  the  products  of  their  labor  at  the  lowest 
prices,  by  means  of  a  general  system  of  the  grossest  extortion. 
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The  firuits  of  suoli  prooednre  cannot  continue,  and  they  are 
already  beginning  to  fail.  Some  few  steam  saw-mills  which 
had  been  erected,  mostly  by  aid  and  direction  of  friends  in  Ihe 
United  States,  to  supply  the  great  want  of  lumber,  though  ob- 
taining very  high  prices,  are  aU  either  stopped  or  going  to  de- 
cay by  neglept.  No  plow  is  yet  in  use ;  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  horses,  mules,  or  asses,  are  yet  in  all  Liberia,  and  of  these 
not  one  is  used  for  draught  or  other  productive  labor.  The 
oxen  are  not  broke  to  draught,  or  used  by  colonists,  or  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  except  in  a  few  cases,  and  in  part  only,  to 
press  the  juice  from  sugar-cane.  While  vacant  land  is 
plenty  and  very  cheap,  more  than  half  of  the  population  are 
crowded  on  quarter-acre  lots,  in  towns  on  the  coast,  where  the 
soil  is  comparatively  poor  and  the  localities  unhealthy.  In 
these  same  towns — ^until  a  very  recent  exception  was  made  at 
Careysburg  in  the  interior — all  the  new  immigrants  were  kept 
six  months  to  go  through  their  seasoning — ^whioh  would  oe 
unacoountable,  except  that  it  appears  that  it  was  greatly  to 
the  int^ests  of  the  older  and  richer  settlers,  and  also  of  the 

i government  officers  and  physicians,  that  the  money  of  the  Co- 
onization  Society,  and  of  the  immigrants,  should  be  there  spent, 
and  payments  made  for  the  necessary  and  great  expenses  of 
their  maintenance.  The  ruling  a  colony  by  a  corporation  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ocean  has  always  been  found  to  be  the 
worst  possible  government  for  white  colonists,  or  enlightened 
and  self-reliant  subjects.  Such  was  the  London  Company 
that  settled  and  first  governed  the  colony  of  Virginia ;  the  In- 
dia Company  that  in  England  ruled  Hindostan  ;  and  even  the 
government  of  England  as  the  ruler  of  Ireland.  But  in  Liberia 
(because  negroes  are  the  colonists)  the  rule  is  reversed.  The 
American  Colonization  Society  in  Washington,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, arising  from  ignorance,  from  delusion,  or  deception,  or 
want  of  self-interest  and  responsibility,  nevertheless  was  and 
is  the  best,  the  most  parental,  and  most  discreet  and  judicious 
governing  power ;  and  the  local  administration,  and  especially 
that  of  the  "  Republic,"  since  the  "  independent"  government 
was  established  (in  1847)  is  worse  than  the  former,  and  the 
good  direction,  the  welfare,  and  even  the  just  claims  of  the 
people,  are  much  less  guarded  and  cared  for  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  rule  of  functionaries  ef  their  own  election,  and  of 
their  own  race.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  same  premises  (all 
furnished  by  himself)  generally,  Mr.  Cowan  reaches,  or  hopes 
for,  if  in  the  future,  very  different  conclusions.    Nevertheless, 
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I  'wilt  sustain  my  position  by  quoting,  either  in  substance  or  in 
his  own  words,  sufficient  proofe,  as  I  conceive,  for  my  purpose. 

The  facts,  or  premises  to  be  stated  only,  however,  it  should 
be  understood  throughout,  are  quoted  from  Mr.  Cowan,  For 
the  deduction  and  comments  lam  responsible — and  in  them  my 
conclusions  are  often  different  from  such  as  Mr.  Cowan  would 
arrive  at.  I  will  copy  his  words,  for  authority,  whenever  it 
can  be  done  in  concise  terms  and  with  convenience.  In  other 
cases,  the  purport  of  his  statements  will  be  condensed,  bnt 
with  careful  regard  to  his  meaning.  He  has  italicized  some 
of  the  words  so  marked,  but  it  is  done  for  the  greater  part  by 
myself. 

By  the  general  law  of  Liberia,  each  settler,  on  arrival,  is 
entitled  to  draw  (without  money  charge  but  on  condition  of 
subsequent  improvements  to  be  made)  a  town  lot,  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  or  land  in  the  country  of  from  five  acres  for  a  single 
man,  to  ten  acres  for  the  largest  family.  (Cowan,  p.  21.) 
"All  the  land  at  Cape  Mount  was  to  be  laid  off  in  [quarter 
acre]  town  lots ;  and  the  farm  lots  were  to  be  laid  off  twelve 
miles  up  the  Cape  Mount  river.  A  few  of  the  settlers  have 
bought  a  quarter  acre  adjoining  their  quarter,  at  $30,  the  price 
asked  by  the  [Liberian]  government  for  a  lot The  inhabit- 
ants deserve  at  the  hand  of  Liberia  better  arrangements  for 
their  welfare ;  and  the  great  confidence,  that  masters  and  free 
persons  of  color  have  placed  in  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, demands  of  the  society  to  have  other  arrangements  made 
in  regard  to  the  forced  location  of  immigrants  at  this  town,  or 
any  other  town,  or  town  lots,  I  say /orcerf,  for  the  immigrants 
have  to  take  town-lots,  or  to  move  to  some  other  place  [and 
that  after  the  six  months  detention  in  the  town]  to  them 
unknown."  (lb.,   p.  22.) 

Further,  the  surveys  of  country  farms,  and  locations  therein, 
are  obtained  and  secured  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  want  of 
any  general  and  proper  system  of  surveying  and  designating 
separate  farms.  Each  farm  is  separately  laid  off  when  re- 
quired for  an  occupant.  The  different  surveys  already  conflict 
in  many  cases ;  and  new  as  are  all  the  locations,  there  is  al- 
ready much  confusion  and  insecurity  of  titles  to  land,  owing  to 
the  gross  neglect,  or  incapacity,  in  this  simple  business  (as  I 
infer)  of  the  local  government,  (lb.,  p.  68.) 

Further,  thou^  5ie  sites  of  the  towns  (including  Monrovia,  the 
capital)  are  mostly,  or  all,  on  unhealthy  locations  on  the  sea- 
coast;  yet,  in  these  generally,  and  now,  with  but  one  recent  suo- 
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eemM  exception,  have  tiie  new  oolonists  been  kept  and  sup- 
ported the  first  six  months,  for  their  '^seasoning  to  the  olimate.'' 
Besides  what  has  just  been  indicated,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
other  reasons  of  self-interest  have  operated  on  the  older  settlers 
and  town  residents,  and  on  t^ose  who  control  or  influence  the 
Liberian  government,  to  persist  in  the  policy  which  has  been 
so  fatal  to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  new  colonists,  and,  by 
fixing  most  of  them  as  permanent  residents  in  these  first  loca- 
tions, has  been  also  so  destructive  to  their  subsequent  efibrts, 
and  their  ability  to  thrive,  even  if  industrious  laborers. 

"  There  is,  and  has  been,  a  great  effort  to  hare  the  emigrants  to  Liberia  accli- 
mate in  Monrovia.  7%£y  have  tome  money  in  their  hands.  Dun$ig  the  acclimation, 
thatmomeyit  spent  for  things  that  are  sold  at  a  very  high  advance.  At  the  end  of  the 
six  months,  the  stirviYors  (some  of  them  widows  with  children)  are  without 

land  to  live  on,  and  without  means  to  get  away  from  the  place Others, 

not  buying  ezhsusjied  their  means,  have  found  acquaintanoee  durinff  the  six 
months,  and  contmue  to  stay,  having  no  land,  nor  the  possibility  of  drawing 
land  at  Monrovia,  until  their  means  are  gone,  and  they  become  poor — very  poor. 
Over  6,000  have  accHmated  at  this  place.  A  great  many  uf  that  number  are 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  in  the  graveyard ;  but  many,  too  many,  suffered  from 
their  poverty  before  they  died,  while  others  are  now  standing  monuments,  that 

it  is  a  very  rare  thini;  for  them  to  taste  meat,  but  at  the  hand  of  charity 

Monrovia  has  a  elass  of  poor  who,  if  they  had  acclimated  back  in  the  country, 
where  there  are  &rm  lands  for  them,  would,  I  believe,  in  many  instances  be  now 
on  their  lands  cultivating  them  ;  or  if  the  fathers  had  fallen  after  acclimating, 

the  widows  and  children  would  be  deriving  a  support  from  the  land "     The 

same  policy  as  to  Monrovia  stil  continues,  as  is  **seen  in  having,  by  the  influence 
of  some  of  her  leading  citigensy  the  new  Receptacle  [for  the  acclimating  residence 
of  immigrants]  put  up  in  the  town."  (Cowan,  pp.  41,  42.) 

All  persons  who  understand  the  peculiar  propensities  of  the 
negro  race  will  be  at  no  loss  to  see  in  the  foregoing  facts  why 
nearly  all  the  settlers  should  have  remained  town  residents  to 
their  so  great  injury.  The  love  of  society  and  of  idleness,  the 
greater  facilities  at  first,  for  both  social  and  sensual  indulgences^ 
the  improvidence  and  carelessness  of  the  future  (increased  by 
being  supported  and  indulged  in  idleness  and  luxury  for  six 
months,  and  most  of  them  having  money  to  spend  in  waste),  the 
opportunities  for  trading  and  for  getting  irregular  and  light  jobs 
of  work  in  a  town,  the  aversion  to  go  to  any  new,  remote,  and  un- 
known country  home,  to  live  in  comparative  solitude,  in  (errone- 
ously) supposed  danger,  and  there  to  earn  support  by  cont'muous 
toil  and  exertion ;  all  would  operate  to  retain  in  the  towns  the 
lazy,  improvident,  sensual,  social,  and  timid  negro,  always  need- 
ing  a  guardian  or  a  master  to  coerce  him  to  exertion,  and  to  take 
care  of  himself.  The  town  sites,  too,  are  generally  on  soil  of 
second  rate  or  inferior  quality.  Many  of  the  lots  after  being 
occupied,  have  been  abandoned,  and  remain  idle  and  vacant 
(lb.  p.  42.) 
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It  is  requiied  by  tho  law  taewot  a  hoaae  wi^n  two  jotam, 
to  get  a  complete  title  to  a  lot ;  and  in  addition,  if  of  a  fiirm 
land,  there  must  have  been  two  aores  cleared  in  that  time. 
There  have  been  drawn  in  Monroyia  ^^  four  hundred  and  twelve 
town  lots,  eaoh  of  a  quarter  acre.  Some  of  them,  by  reaaon  of 
rock  and  the  declivity  of  position,  remain  as  nature  made  the 
land.  Many  others  have  been  drawn,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  used  in  their  day  (for  the  town  in  part  at  least,  was  laid 
oui  in  1824),  but  now  lie  out  in  ^commousJ  Other  lots  have 
changed  hands  [by  forfeiture]  in  some  oaaes  twioe,  thrioe,  and 
four  times,  because  the  persons  who  had  drawn  them  &iled 
to  put  on  them  the  improvements  required  by  law."  The 
farming  land  next  to  and  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  Mon- 
rovia, '^  contains  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres,  and  is  di- 
vided as  follows :  thirty-nine  lots  of  five  acres,  three  of  six 
acres,  six  of  eight  acres,  six  of  nine  acres,  thirteen  of  ten  acres, 
and  one  of  twelve.  Sixteen  of  these  farm  lots,  making  in  aH 
forty -eight  acres,  are  under  cultivation,  more  or  less.^  The  re- 
maining four  hundred  and  nine  acres  are  abandoned  or  left  idle. 
'^  Such  a  body  of  land  to  lie  in  commons  does  not  speak  much 
for  the  industry  of  the  owners  in  general,  nor  for  that  of  the 
class  who  have  got  no  land  of  their  own,  nor  house  where  to 
lay  their  head."    (lb.,  p.  42.) 

There  have  been  stated,  in  Mr.  Cowan^s  words,  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  operated  to  retain  the  immigrants  in  the 
towns.  There  are  still  other  facts  which  go  to  show  that  the 
(supposed)  self-interests  of  the  older  residents,  and  especially 
of  those  having  most  influence  on  public  measures,  have  been 
the  chief  inducing  motives  of  the  policy  so  disastrous  to  the 
later  immigrants,  and  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  colony. 
Mr.  Cowan,  describing  the  swampy  coast  lands,  and  especially 
those  near  to  Monrovia,  says :  <'  I  have  not  exaggerated  this  sur- 
rounding prospect — for  country  it  cannot  be  called.  These 
swamps  emit  a  noisome  stench,  especially  at  low  water.  The 
miasma  rising  from  them  must  affect  the  health  of  Monrovia. 
Past  immigrations  tell  a  sad  tale  about  its  healthiness,  as  an  ac- 
climating rendezvous.  There  is  too  much  proof  that  the  tale 
is  true.  Dr.  Roberts  [brother  of  the  ex-president  of  the  repub- 
lic], when  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary,  in  1849,  thus :  *  In  my  opinion,  the 
Virginia  settlement  on  the  St.  Paul's  river  is  certainly  the  bet- 
ter place  for  immigrants  to  be  acclimated.'  " 
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AEI.  Y.-dVILEAIION  IN  SNGLAND. 

Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is 
that  upon  which  most  has  heen  written,  and  which  has  al- 
ways been  most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  success  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
equal  to  their  industry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject  much  has 
been  studied,  much  also  is  understood.  Among  historians, 
however,  an  erroneous  idea  has  heretofore  prevailed  that  their 
business  was  merely  to  relate  events  which  they  may  occasion- 
ally enliven  by  such  moral  or  political  reflections  as  seem  likely 
to  be  useful.  Owing  to  the  establishment  of  this  narrow 
standard,  historians  have  never  recognized  the  necessity  of 
such  a  wide  and  preliminary  study  as  would  enable  them  to 
grasp  their  subject  in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence 
tiie  singular  spectacle  of  one  writer  being  ignorant  of  political 
economy ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law ;  another  nothing 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  opinion ;  another  neg- 
lecting the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and  another  physical 
science,  although  these  topics  are  the  most  essential,  and  com- 
prise the  principal  circumstances  by  which  the  temper  and 
character  of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  they 
are  displayed.  The  writer  of  history  should  call  in  the  united 
aid  of  these  branches  of.  knowledge,  for  the  illustration  of  his 
records,  by  analogy  and  comparison. 

While  we  see  the  most  powerful  intellects  engaged  for  years 
in  prosecuting  some  special  branch  of  study,  bringing  every 
faculty  of  their  minds  into  requisition  for  the  m£u$tery  of  as- 
tronomy, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology, 
physical  geography,  phrenology,  &c.,  we  find  men  of  limited 
education  engaged  in  compiling  from  musty  records  the  dry 
details  of  sieges,  wars,  battles,  &;c.,  which  is  denominated 
history. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few  great 
thinkers  have  arisen,  who  discovered  this  deficiency  and  back- 
wardness of  history,  and  who  meuie  powerful  efforts  to  rectify 
nd  remedy  it,  by  attempts  to  investigate  the  history  of  man, 
according  to  those  exhaustive  methods  which  have  proved  so 
•aoces^ful  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  By  an  enlarged 
comprehensiveness  of  view  and  by  incorporating  into  their  works 
subjects  formerly  omitted  euid  neglected,  their  assemblage  of 
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topics  has  beoome  more  diversifiedy  they  have  become  familiar* 
ized  with  a  wider  range  of  thought  and  speculation,  and  the 
mere  collection  and  relative  position  of  parallel  facts  have  sug- 
gested generalizations  and  sweeping  deductions,  which  former- 
ly  were  never  met  with  in  historical  works. 

It  is  boastfully  said  that  this  age  is  one  of  progress;  that 
every  branch  of  science,  of  knowledge  and  art,  is  improving; 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  the  cumbersome  gear  of 
past  ages,  and  coming  forth  '*  like  a  strong  man  ready  to  run 
a  race !" 

There  is  no  branch  of  study  or  knowledge  so  backward  as 
that  of  history,  although,  as  before  said,  it  is  one  so  popular, 
and  so  often  labored  upon.  Our  author,  Mr.  Buckle,  has  ob- 
served these  deficiencies,  has  investigated  their  weight  and 
magnitude,  has  studied  their  pathology,  and  has  endeavored 
to  treat  them  scientifically,  so  as  to  eradicate  their  abnormal 
condition,  and  remove  the  opprobria.  The  **  History  of  CiV' 
ilization  in  Eng-lancT  is  a  work  far  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  we  have  met  with.  It  is  a  work  sui  generis^  indeed, 
and  no  doubt  is  destined  to  exercise  a  vast  and  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  historical  literature  in  future  ages.  The  first 
volume  only  has  been  as  yet  issued  by  the  publishers  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  other  volumes  sustain  themselves  in 
the  high  position  taken  by  this,  we  may  safely  predict  for  the 
work  a  high  destiny. 

In  order  to  show  in  a  few  sentences  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  author,  we  quote  from  his  introduction  as  follows : 

"  Our  acqoaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect,  while  our  materials  are 
80  numerous,  it  seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger 
than  ^as  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  mad« 
to  bring  np  this  great  departm^ent  of  inquiry  to  a  level  with  other  departments, 
in  order  that  we  may  mamtain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  knowledge.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has  been  conceived.  To  make  the  execu- 
tion of  it  fully  equal  to  tne  conception  is  impossible  ;  still  I  hope  to  accomplish 
for  the  history  of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events  analogous,  to  what 
has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers  for  the  different  branches  of  natural  science. 
In  regard  to  nature,  events,  apparently  the  most  irregular  and  capricious  hava 
been  explained,  and  have  been  shown  to  b«  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and 
universal  laws.  This  has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and,  above  all,  naen 
of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural  events  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering tiieir  regularity ;  and  if  human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  b^at- 
ment,  we  have  every  ri^ht  to  similar  results.  For  it  is  dear  that  they  who  at- 
firm,  that  the  facts  of  history  are  incapable  of  being  generalized,  take  for  grant- 
ed the  very  question  at  issue.  Indeed,  they  do  more  than  this,  they  not  only 
assume  what  they  cannot  prove,  but  they  assume  what,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  is  highly  improbable.  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has 
been  done  during  the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that  every  generation 
demonstrates  some  events  t6  be  regular  and  predictable,  which  the  preceding 
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geoitatioii  luid  4tdflnMl  to  b«  itre^^i^r  and  nnprdlHsteble ;  so  tiuit  tb«  marked 
tendenoj  of  adyanoiiigoivilizatioQ  is  to  strengthen  oar  belief  in  the  uniTeraality 
of  order,  of  method,  and  of  Uw.  This  being  the  ease,  it  follows  that  if  any  facts, 
or  olass  of  laets,  have  not  yet  been  rednced  to  order,  we,  so  far  from  pronoun- 
cing tbam  to  be  irredneible,  should  rather  be  gnided  by  our  experience  of  the 
pa^  and  should  admit  the  probability  that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable,  will 
at  a  future  time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regularity  in  the 
midst  of  oonfntion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific  men,  that  among  the  most  eminent 
of  them  it  has  become  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  if  the  same  expeetation  is  not 
generally  found  amon^  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  being  of 
inferior  ability  to  the  inTestigators  of  nature,  and  partly  to  the  greater  complex- 
ity of  those  social  phenomena  with  which  their  studies  are  concerned ;  both 
these  oauses  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the  science  of  history.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated historians  are  manifestly  inferior  to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
physical  science ;  no  one  having  devoted  himself  to  history,  who  in  point  of  in- 
telleot  is  at  all  to  be  compart  with  Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others  that 
might  be  named,  and  as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  the  philo- 
sophic historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties  far  more  formiaable  than  is  the  stu- 
d^t  of  nature ;  since,  while  on  the  one  hand  his  observations  are  more  liable  to 
those  causes  of  error  which  arise  fh>m  prejudice  and  passion,  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource  of  experiment,  by  which 
we  can  often  simplify  even  the  most  intricate  problems  in  the  external  world. 

**  It  IS  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the  movements  of  man  should 
be  atiU  in  its  infancy,  as  eompiu*ed  with  the  advanced  state  of  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  nature.  Indeea,  the  difference  between  the  progress  of  the  pur- 
suits is  so  great,  that  while  in  physics  the  regularity  of  events,  and  the  power 
of  pjfrediotinff  them,  are  often  ta!ken  for  granted  even  in  eases  still  unproved,  a 
similar  regiuarity  is  in  history  not  only  not  taken  for  granted,  but  is  actually  de- 
nied. Hence  it  is,  that  whoever  wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle ;  since  he  is  told  that 
in  the  affiurs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  providential,  which 
makes  them  impervious  to  our  investigation,  and  which  will  always  hide  from 
us  tbeir  future.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  such  an  assertion 
is  gratuitous ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of  proof ;  and  that  it  is  more- 
orer  opposed  to  the  notorious  fiict  that  everywhere  else,  increasing  knowledge 
is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  uniformity  which,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  same  events  must  succeed  each  other.  It  will,  howev* 
^,  be  more  satis&ctory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once  into 
the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history  must  always  remain  in  its 
present  empirical  state,  and  can  never  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  We  shall 
thus  be  led  to  one  vast  question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  is  simply  this :  are  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  governed 
by  fixed  laws,  or  are  they  the  result,  either  of  chance  or  of  supernatural  inter- 
ferenee  f  The  discussion  of  these  alternatives  will  suggest  some  speculations  of 
considerable  interest" 

In  carrying  out  this  grand  design,  the  volume  now  under 
consideration  looks  at  man  in  all  his  relations  with  nature,  his 
fellow-man,  and  his  God,  showing  how  he  is  affected  hy  "cli- 
mate, food,  soil,  and  the  general  aspect  of  nature ;  illustru* 
tioQS  of  these  drawn  from  Ireland,  Hindostan,  Egypt,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  Central  America  ;  the  effect  or  influence  of 
the  general  aspects  of  nature  upon  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding.  Under  some  aspects  nature  is  more  prominent 
than  man,  under  others  man  is  more  prominent  than  nature  ; 
in  the  former  case  the  imagination  is  more  stimulated  than 
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the  undentftnding.  and  to  tfads  olass  aU  the  ewUesI  eitilintioHi 
belong.  The  imagiDation  »  excited  by  earthqnakes  and  vol- 
canoes, by  dangers  generally,  by  an  unhealthy  clunate,  mak- 
ing life  precarious,  and  ilierefoTe  from  these  caasee  the 
civilizations  exterior  to  Europe  are  mainly  influenced  by  the 
imagination,  while  those  within  her  limits  are  more  influenced 
by  the  understanding ;  and  this  proposition  is  amply  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  a  comparison  between  Hindostan  and 
Greece,  and  still  furmer  by  Central  America. 

Having  devoted  a  large  space  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  in- 
fluence exercised  upon  man  by  locality,  seacoast  and  inland, 
climate,  soil,  and  the  productions,  fruita,  animals,  &;o.,  he  next 
directs  our  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  menM  or  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  progress  of  society. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  natural  faculties  of  man  im- 
prove ;  progress,  therefore,  depends  on  an  improvement  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  faculties  come  into  play  ;  and 
as  the  standard  of  action  has  varied  in  every  age,  tiie  causes 
of  action  must  be  variable.  Moral  truths  have  not  changed, 
but  as  intellectual  truths  are  constantly  changing,  therefore 
they  are  the  cause  of  prc^ess,  development,  and  improvement. 

The  diminution  of  religious  persecution,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  warlike  spirit,  are  owing  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
proofis  and  illustrations  of  this  proposition  are  drawn  from  the 
history  of  Russia  and  Turkey. 

As  civilization  advances,  men  of  intellect  avoid  beooming 
soldiers,  but  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  lessened  the  warlike  spirit,  are  fixat,  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  second,  the  discoveries  made  by  politioal 
economists,  and  third,  the  application  of  steam  to  travelling, 
which  has  so  much  facilitated  intercommunication  between 
diflerent  countries  and  peoples,  as  to  greatly  modify  their  no- 
tions of  one  another. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  prog- 
ress of  society,  and  especially  his  criticisms  upon  the  clergy, 
as  a  class,  a  careless  reader,  or  a  faultfinding  carper,  might  ea- 
sily be  misled  into  the  belief  that  Mr.  Buckle  is  an  infidel,  or 
at  least,  a  free-thinker;  but  upon  following  him  through,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  he  seems  to  be  as  far  from  that  as  any 
<Mie. 

Mr.  Buckle  is  decidedly  opposed  to'^an  established  religion ; 
he  is  equally  adverse  to  the  doctrine  ot  protection^  but  contends 
powerfully  for  free  trade.    He  follows  the  changes  and  ameli- 
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orations  in  the  laws  of  England,  and  delights  in  the  modern 
improvements,  snch  as  ttie  admission  of  Catholics  and  Jews 
into  Parliament,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  com  laws.  He  is- 
opposed  even  to  the  claim  of  copyright^  and  has  ^  a  decisive 
objection  to  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  executive  govern<( 
ment  witii  the  means  of  rewaiding  literary  men." 


ABL  VI.-INCIDENT8  IN  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  EAST  TEN- 
NESSEE AND  KNOXVILLE. 

The  detailed  narrative  of  events  connected  with  East  Tennessee, 
and  especiallj  Knoxville,  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  fearful  and  imminent  perils  amidst 
which  its  infancy  was  passed,  and  give  some  faint  impression  of  the 
more  marked  traits  of  character  which  its  early  inhabitants  possessed, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country. 
Their  glowing  love  of  country,  their  lofty  independence,  their  devo- 
ted courage,  their  high  religious  trust,  their  zeal  for  education,  as  the 
ccmsequence  of  their  deep  re^rd  for  the  wel&re  of  their  descendants ; 
all  demand  our  applause  and  emulation  I 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1790,  William  Blount,  of  North  Carolina, 
received  bis  commission  as  governor  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
river  Ohio,  by  appointment  of  President  George  Washington,  and 
arrived  in  the  country  the  following  October.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Cobb,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wa- 
tauga, early  in  1791,  and  soon  after  settled  permanently  at  the  in- 
fimt  Knoxville.  A  manuscript  narrative  of  an  old  soldier,  who,  with 
a  company  of  militia,  on  their  way  to  Cumberland,  encamped  for  six 
weeks  about  that  time  near  the  creek  west  of  the  town — where,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  the  soldiers  wrestled  so  much,  as  to  give  the 
place  the  name  of  Scuffletown,  which  it  yet  bears — mentions  the  en- 
campment of  John  Watts,  Esq.,  and  Double  Head,  Esq.,  before  the 
cabin  of  Gov.  Wm.  Blount,  on  the  knoll  between  the  hill  on  which 
East-Tennessee  University  now  stands,  and  the  river. 

The  treaty  of  Holston,  concluded  with  the  Cherokees  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1791,  was  held  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Water 
street,  where  a  few  rude  shanties  were  erected  for  the  reception  of 
government  stores ;  and  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  act :  '*  Gov. 
Wm,  Blount  haviag  determined  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  on  the  spot,*^ 
it  was  deemed  expedient  there  to  establish  a  town,  which  was  ac- 
cordia^y  laid  out  in  February,  1792,  immediately  below  the  second 
creek  that  runs  into  the  Holston  on  the  north  side,  below  the  mouth 
of  French  Broad  (the  present  residence  of  our  esteemed  friend,  J.  G. 
M.  Ham^ey),  by  Gen.  James  White,  original  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
and  called  Knoxville,  in  honor  of  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  then  Sec^ 
retaiy  of  War.     It  will  be  observed,  that  this  determination  of  Grov. 
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Wm.  Blount  is  given  in  tbe  act^  as :  '^  ^  reaeon  par  exoeUenoe,**  for 
the  eetablishment  of  the  town,  and  most  sufficient  reason  was  it. 

Gen.  James  White  liyed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  a  block- 
house to  guard  his  family. 

At  the  treaty  of  Holston  they  used  river  water  entirely,  until 
Trooper  Armstrong,  Esq.,  discovered  the  spring  to  the  right  of  the 
street  leading  from  the  coart-house  to  what  is  now  called  Hdrdscralh' 
hU.  He,  at  the  time,  requested  Gren.  James  White,  in  a  jest,  to  let 
him  have  the  lot,  including  the  spring,  when  the  town  was  laid  off; 
and  when  that  was  done  the  General  preserved  the  lot  and  made  him 
a  deed  to  it.  y 

In  February,  1792,  CoL  Charles  McClung  surveyed  the  lots  and 
laid  off  the  town  of  Knoxville.  It  excited  no  particular  interest  at 
the  time.  The  whole  town  wrfS  then  a  thicket  of  bru^wood  and 
grape  vines,  except  a  small  portion  in  front  of  the  river,  where  all 
the  business  was  done.  Hiere  never  was  any  regular  public  sale  of 
lots ;  Gen.  James  White  sold  anybody  a  lot  who  would  settle  on  it, 
and  improve  it,  for  eight  dollars ;  and  in  this  way,  at  this  pricOj-^he 
lots  were  generally* disposed  of. 

Gov.  Wm.  Blount  lived  on  Barbary  HUl,  a  knoll  below  College 
Hill  and  between  it  and  the  river,  and  the  principal  settlements  in 
the  country  were  on  Beaver  creek.  All  the  families  lived  in  forts 
pretty  much  in  those  days ;  and  when  the  fields  were  cultivated, 
there  was  always  a  guard  stationed  around  them  for  protection. 
There  was  a  fort  at  Campbell's  Station,  which  was  the  lowest  settle- 
ment in  East-Tennessee.  The  next  fort  and  settlement  were  at 
Blackburn's,  west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  ;  the  next  at  Fort 
Blount,  on  the  Cnmberland  river ;  the  next  was  a  fort  at  Bledsoe's 
Lick ;  and  then  the  French  Lick,  now  Nashville 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1792,  Knox  county  was  established  by  an 
ordinance  issued  by  the  governor,  Wm.  Blount. 

His  excellency  being  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
conntry,  and  anxious  that  all  important  intelligence  should  be 
promptly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  induced  the  immi- 
gration of  Mr.  Boulstone,  a  printer,  who  arrived  in  the  country  with 
the  materials  of  his  trade  in  1791  ;  Knoxville,  at  that  time,  having 
no  existence  beyond  a  prospective  one,  based  upon  the  governor's 
intention,  the  disciple  of  Faust  stopped  at  Rogersville,  and  in  that 
place,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1791,  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Kncxvtlle  Gcuette.  The  office  was,  however,  soon  removed  to 
Knoxville  itself.  The  Gazette  was  the  first  paper  published  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Tennessee. 

Notwithstanding  the  pledges  of  perpetual  amity  made  by  the 
Cherokees  at  the  treaty  of  Holston,  they  very  soon  afterward  gave 
decided  evidences  of  hostility.  The  white  man  was  shot  down  at  his 
plough  by  an  unseen  hand ;  children  gathering  berries  were  toma- 
hawked and  scalped  \  the  quiet  family  were  aroused  at  midnight  bj- 


a  war-whoop,  and  the  monuag  man  looked  down  upoa  thw  batch- 
ared  forms  aod  the  smoking  raios  of  their  dweUings.  A  terrible  ap- 
prehension hung  roand  every  fireside  I 

The  treaty  of  Holston  provided  for  the  delivery  of  certain  vakiable 
goods  to  the  Cherokees,  and  the  annual  payment  to  them  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars ;  but  in  the  following  Deoember,  the  President  was  un« 
axpectediy  visited  by  an  embassy,  headed  by  Bloody  Fellow,  intent, 
among  other  objecta,  upon  the  substitution  of  $1,500  in  goods  for 
the  $1,000  in  money.  This  request  was  granted,  and  the  division  of 
this  treasure  was  to  take  place  at  Coyatee,  in  May,  1792. 

The  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  had  watched 
with  much  jealousy  the  eztenedoa  of  the  settlements  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Pantan,  a  British  merchant  in  Pensacola,  who 
had  realized  immense  gains  from  the  Indians,  and  whose  interest 
ai^ged  him  to  encourage  them  to  hostilities  with  the  Americans,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  John  Watts  and  Bloody  Fellow.  This  letter  in- 
vited them^  in  the  name  of  O'NeaL  governor  of  Florida,  to  visit 
Peusacola  with  ten  pack-horses,  promising  them  arms  and  anmiuni- 
tion  from  the  governor,  and  goods  from  Panton  to  the  extent  of 
their  wants.  The  letter  of  Panton  was  written  from  the  house  of 
McDonald,  a  Scotch  resident  in  the  nation,  to  which  place  Watts  in- 
stantly departed,  and  being  furnished  with  a  letter  from  McDcHiald 
to  Grov.  O'Neal,  started  without  delay  for  Pensacola. 

Upon  Watts'  return  in  August  (1792),  from  Pensacola,  Gov. 
Wm.  Blount  invited  him  to  visit  Knoxville,  but  he  treated  the  re- 
quest with  entire  neglect,  and  proceeded  to  Willst-own,  where  the 
Cherokees  were  assembling  to  hear  his  r^ort.  Watts  addressed 
them,  told  of  his  visit  to  Florida,  lauded  the  Spaniards,  denounced 
the  Americans,  and  advised  toar.  Bloody  Fellow  replied  in  opposi- 
tion. *'  Look  r  sttd  he,  ^*  aft  that  flag  t  Don't  you  see  the  stars  in  it  f 
They  are  not  towns  ;  they  are  noHom  /"  * 

The  party  numbered  six  hundred.  Calculating  upon  an  accession 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  it  was  resolved  to  form  four  equal  divis- 
ions, attack  and  desolate  the  Holston  settlements,  as  high  up  as  the 
Big  Island  of  that  river,  then  scatter  in  small  companies^  and  per- 
form the  same  offices  upon  the  French  Broad  settlements  up  to  its 
head. 

The  same  day  on  which  John  Watts  arrived  at  Pensacola,  anotlier 
Qierokee  chie^  Unacatahe  (White-Man  Killer),  came  with  his  wife 
to  Knoxville,  and  feasted  upon  the  hospitality  of  Grov.  Wra.  Blount 
for  ten  consecutive  days.  He  made  no  professions  of  business,  but 
abundant  profesuons  of  friendship.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  he 
was  delegated  by  John  Watts  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  place. 
He  at  length  departed  with  a  canoe  laden  with  whiskey,'  and  landed^ 
on  the  same  day  on  which  his  tawny  brethren  determined  in  council, 
at  Lookout  Mountain  town,  upon  their  attack  on  the  Cumberland 
aettlementsy  with  his  liquid  treasure,  at  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Moun- 
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tain  €reek,  f}fUeii  miAeB  distort*  Tbea^ws  of  his  arriTal  soon  readi* 
ed  the  eouncil-men,  and  a  depntadon  was  instantly  started  for  the 
fire-water.  Of  course  there  was  no  talk  the  next  daj,  for  the  war- 
riors were  stupid  with  intoxication.  Had  Unaoatahe  represented 
KnoxviUe  and  the  adjoining  settlements  as  open  to  attack,  the  arms  of 
the  party  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  turned  i^inst  them. 

Deraqae,  a  Fr^chman,  and  Finndston,  a  half-breed,  were  sent  to 
Nashyille,  with  a  promise  to  return  in  ten  n^ts  with  a  report  of  &• 
country's  condition  for  defence. 

The  warriors  at  Lookout  Mountain  town,  however,  did  not  wait 
the  return  of  their  faithless  emissaries ;  hut  after  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  fire-water  at  Knoxville,  dispersed,  and  only  two  hun- 
dred of  them,  headed  by  John  Watts,  were  shortly  afterward  re- 
pulsed from  Buchanan's  Station.  Watte  was  severety  wounded,  and, 
moved  by  the  apprehension  that  Gren.  Sevier  would  enter  the  natioB 
and  destroy  their  villages,  he  sent  a  del^ation  to  Gk>v.  Wm.  Blount 
with  pacific  assurances.  They  arrived  at  KnoxviUe,  on  the  5tii  of 
January,  1798. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  gifted,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  with  a  high-toned  spirit  of  independence.  It  was  this,  when 
suffering  acutely  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  that  led  them  to  spurn  tlie 
injustice,  real  or  ima^ary,  of  their  rulers,  and  to  the  formation  of 
the  short-lived  State  of  Franklin. 

The  President,  although  unable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  border- 
&rB  in  regard  to  offensive  operations,  was  sedulous  to  cultivate  a 
friendly  temper  among  the  Indians,  and  requested  of  Grov.  Wm. 
Blount  to  invite  the  Cherokees  to  send  a  deputation  with  him  to 
Philadelphia. 

Gov.  Blount  accordingly  held  a  conference  with  them  at  Henry's 
Station,  on  the  17th  April,  1792,  when  he  earnestly  pressed  them  to 
a  compliance  itith  the  President's  request,  but  they  declined  a  decis- 
ion at  the  time. 

The  Chickasaws  had  been  the  fast  friends  of  the  Americans,  and 
many  of  them  had  fought  gallantly  under  our  fiag.  To  the  Sbaw- 
nees  they  were  highly  obnoxious,  and  the  Creeks,  too,  regarded  tbem 
with  bitter  feelings.  Hie  Chickasaws  were  brave,  but  too  few,  un- 
aided, to  contend  successfully  with  their  haughty  and  insolent  foes. 
They  called  upon  the  white  man  for  help,  and  reminded  them  of 
their  mutual  agreement  to  be  as  on«  man  in  regard  to  both  enemiea 
and  friends. 

Two  Chickasaws,  who  were  at  Grov.  JVm,  Blounf  s  on  a  visit, 
went  with  a  Cherokee,  who  was  attached  to  their  company,  into  the 
woods  to  look  for  their  horses.  About  six  hundred  yards  from  tbe 
Grovemor's  house,  they  were  fired^upon  by  some  dastardly  whitea,  te 
whom  it  was  supposed  the  Cherokee  was  odious,  and  one  of  the 
Chickasaws  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  died  the  next  day  and 
was  buried  with  military  honors,  the  governor  walking  with  ih% 
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bfodier  of  tiM  ixrparUd  waorior  ol  l3ie  heftd  of  t)M  fbneral  proceffiion, 
M  chiefHD^arnere,  ft^wtd  b]r  a  Iwrge  nmnber  of  the  citisens  of  the 
towB  and  adjacent  conntrj.  The  r^ret  and  indignation  were  geo- 
aral.  A  reward  of  one  hcmdred  dolUrg  wae  proclaimed  hj  his  ex- 
odlency  for  the  detection  of  the  ofbMkrs,  an^  monnted  men  sconred 
the  oovntry  in  search  of  them. 

Prior  to  Qin.  Wm.  Blonnf  s  departure  for  Philadelphia,  a  party 
of  Indians  murdered  Mr.  Oilham  and  his  son  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bnllran  block-house,  sixteen  miles  from  KnoxviBe,  and  Major  Beard, 
with  a  company  of  €ffc]MBix  men,  was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the 
maranders,  under  instructions  not  to  cross  the  Temiessee  rhrer. 
Theee  orders  were  transcended,  and,  aboat  daybreak  of  the  12  th  of 
Jane  (1793),  they  reached  the  boose  of  Hanging  MaWj  where  a  num* 
ber  of  Cherokees  had  assembled,  by  invitation  of  the  gOTcmment,  for 
purposes  of  busiaesfl  with  Miy.  King  and  Daniel  Carmichael.  In  the 
UiiMinesB  of  their  rage,  Beaid*s  men  attacked  the  party,  killed  aeyep- 
al,  including  Hanging  Maw's  wifo,  woanded  the  old  chief  himseU^ 
and  only  desisted  from  burning  the  house  at  the  earnest  instance  of 
King  and  CamnchaeL  Smith,  the  secretary  of  state — Gov.  Wm. 
Bloont  being  absent— -wrote  fimn  KnoxviUe  to  Hanging  Maw  and 
other  chiefs,  urgiag  them  not  to  take  redress  into  their  own  hands,  b«it 
to  visit  their  greet  fuher,  the  President,  and  he  would  give  them  satia* 
faction.     The  reply  of  Hanging  Maw  is  toe  good  to  be  lost : 

"  CoTATKi,  June  15, 1798.* 
"FRmrD  AKD  BBOraiB  :  It  is  btit  a  few  d$.yn  since  yon  were  left  in  the  pfaie* 
«f  Got.  Blount  While  he  was  in  plaeei,  nething  happened.  Sorely  they  eie 
nuUdng  their  fan  of  yon.  Surely  yoo  are  no  head-man  or  warrior.  I  am  joit 
informed  yon  will  taKe  satis&ction  for  me,  and  I  shall  reckon  it  just  the  same 
as  if  I  baa  taken  it  myself.  I  reckon  you  are  afraid  of  these  thieves,  when  yon 
talk  of  sending  to  Congrees.  If  yon  are  left  in  the  place  of  ffovemor,  you 
oe^^t  to  take  satisfcotioa  yoaieetf.  It  waa  but  a  few  days  ainoe  I  was  at  yoor 
honse,  and  yon  told  me  tliat  nothing  shonld  happen  to  me  nor  any  people  a^ 
mj  house  ;  bat,  since  that,  blood  has  been  spilt  at  both  our  houses.  I  reckon 
that  the  white  people  are  just  making  their  ran  of  you.  Governor  Blount  al- 
ways told  me  that  nothing  should  happen  me  as  long  as  I  did  live,  but  he  had 
searoely  got  out  of  sight  until  I  waa  uvaded  by  then>,  and  like  to  have  oot 
killod.  I  think  yon  are  afraid  of  thfee  bed  men.  Th^  ftmt  killed  the  Chiefa^ 
saws  at  your  house,  and  this  is  the  second  time  of  their  doing  mischief.  I  think 
Tou  are  afraid  of  them.  When  is  the  day  that  a  white  man  was  killed  at  my 
nouse  f  I  think  the  white  men  make  fun  of  you.*  Now,  blood  is  spilt  at  botn 
evr  hooaes  bj  your  people.  I  think  they  are  making  ftan  of  yen  and  woa^ 
hrten  to  yonr  taua.'' 

Since  April,  1798,  the  l^aniards  had  made  professions  of  arnica* 
ble  interference  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  but  were 
either  insincere  or  fickle  in  their  policy,  for  it  is  unquestionable,  that 

*  The  re«der  will  hftve  observed,  that  in  gome  of  the  details  which  we  here  give,  we  have 
Kkenllj  qnotAd  from  Bamtey's  Huf^ry  </  IVmwmw,  an  able  work,  wMck  emj  Teimeflae* 
An  •nght  to  have  in  his  library,  aad  wfaoee  personal  aoqaalntanee  ws  had  the  pleaaore  ctf 
making  at  his  residence  In  Mecklenburg,  Knox  county,  Tenn.,  and  also  from  the  pages  or 
lev.  T.  W.  Baae's  eemHeateaiiial  a44rMS,deUTeaed  at  KoMrrUia,  on  the  ]0th  of  FehnMy 
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(h^  did  not  hentate  to  Umte  Che  btttor  to  the  propoodd  daeoeat 
upon  the  Holston  settlements,  which  contemplated  the  destroction  of 
Enoxville. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1798,  Jaodenes^  with  the  approval  of 
the  Baron  de  Garondelet^  Spanish  governor  at  New-Orieans,  trans- 
mitted instructions  by  Little  Turkey  to  Governor  White,  at  Pensa- 
eola,  to  furnish  the  Cherokees  with  seven  hundred  pounds  of  powder 
and  fourteen  hundred  of  ball  for  this  intended  foray. 

Knoxville,  the  object  of  plunder  and  roin,  could  at  that  time  mus- 
ter but  forty  fighting  men ;  but  these  forty  were  no  cravens  to  Hy  at 
approach  of  danger,  deaf  to  the  call  of  duty.  Here  were  their  honses, 
their  families,  their  all/    A  knowledge  of  Indian  cunning  indoeed 
them  to  conclude,  that  the  approach  of  the  savages  to  the  town 
would  not  be  made  by  the  main  western  road,  but  in  a  more  north- 
em  and  circuitous  direction ;  and  they  determined  to  meet  them 
on  the  ridge,  over  which  the  roal  to  C^ton  now  passes,  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  town,  and  there,  by  a  skilful  arrangement  of 
their  little  company,  check  their  march,  and,  if  possible,  alarm  and 
intimidate  them.     Leaving  the  two  eldest  of  their  number  to  moald 
bnllete  in  the  block-house,  which  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  Mansion  House,  and  which  contained  three  hundred  guns  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,   the  other  thirty-eight  proceeded,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  James  White,  to  station  themselves  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ridge  above  mentioned,  with  an  interval  of  twenty  feet 
between  each  man.     Orders  were  given  to  preserve  their  fire,  until 
the  Lidians  were  brought  within  the  range  of  every  gun,  when,  at  b 
given  signal,  they  were  to  pour  in  upon  them  a  well-directed  volley, 
and,  before  the  savages  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  secure  their 
own  retreat  to  the  block-house.     Happily,  the  Indians  were  so  de- 
layed by  their  own  dissensions,  that  they  were  unable  to  reach  Knox- 
ville b^ore  daylight,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  attack.     This  de- 
liQT  was  mainly  attributable  to  their  differences  in  consultation  upon 
a  point  which  Promdence  intended  should  never  come  within  reach 
of  their  decision.     The  question  arose  among  them,  whether  they 
should  massacre  all  the  inhabitants  of  Knoxville,  or  only  the  men. 
Hanging  Maw,  leas    sanguinary  than   others,  protested   earnestly 
against  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.     They  determined  finally  it  was 
prudent  to  forbear  the  attack.     They  had  marched  all  night,  ex- 
cept the  time  consumed  in  fruitless  debate,  and  about  sunrise  of  the 
25th  <^  September  (1793),  commenced  th^  attad^  on  Covet*s  Sta- 
tion, eight  miles  from  Knoxville ;  but  were  received  with  such  spir- 
ited resistance  by  the  three  men  in  the  building,  who  alone  were 
armed  with  guns,  that  two  of  their  number  were  soon  killed  and 
three  others  wounded.     Through   Bob  Benge,  a  half-breed,    who 
sp<^e  English,  a  conference  was  opened  with  the  whites,  and  assor- 
auces  given  them,  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  upon  surrender, 
and  their  persons  exchanged  for  Indian  prisoners.    Covet  and  hie 
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party,  inclndv^g  women  and  chOdreD,  thirteen  in  nmnber,  oonaenled 
to  the  proposal,  but  had  scarcdj  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door^ 
when  the  ferocious  Double  Head  and  his  foUowen  fell  upon  and 
murdered  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  child,  who  was  saved  by 
John  Watts,  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Greek  nation  and  afterward 
t<»nahawked.  It  is  due  to  Bob  Benge  to  state,  that  he  strove  to 
avert  their  fate. 

Gen.  Sevier,  with  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  who  were  formed 
into  two  divisions — that  from  the  Washington  district  under  GoL 
Blair,  and  the  other,  from  Hamilton  district,  under  Ool.  Christy- 
reached  Eustanaula  on  the  Coosa  on  the  14th  of  October  (179d)b 
Learning  there  that  the  Indians  under  Watts  had  passed  by  but  %, 
few  days  previous,  on  the  way  to  a  town  on  Hightower,  they  pressed 
on  to  that  place,  and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  arrived  at  the  junction 
of  the  Hightower*  or  Etowah,  and  Coosa. 

The  savages  were  repelled  with  some  loss  and  fled  with  precipita- 
tion.    Several  Spanish  guns  were  found  in  their  encampment. 

Sevier's  army  crossed  the  Coosa  unmolested,  and  returned  to  Knox 
county  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men. 

The  feelings  of  impatience  in  the  territory,  under  the  forbearing 
policy  of  the  government  toward  the  Indians,  were  given  vent  to  in 
October  (1793),  by  the  grand  jury  of  Hamilton  dUtrict,  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Knox  and  Jefferson,  in  an  address  to  the  gover- 
nor, expressing  the  liope,  that  Congress  would  now  regard  an  appeal 
for  the  protection  of  the  territory,  and  suggesting  to  his  excellency 
the  fact,  that  they  were  entitled  to  an  assembly  of  representatives, 
under  the  Congressional  ordinance  of  1787*  which  accorded  them  the 
right,  whenever  their  free  male  inhabitants  numbered  5,000. 

Two  days  after  the  governor  ordered  an  election  of  members  to  a 
territorial  assembly ;  the  election  was  held  on  the  22d  and  23d  of 
December  (1793) ;  thirteen  members  were  chosen  from  nine  coun- 
ties, Knox  sending  two,  and  the  assembly  met  in  j^oxville  on  the 
4th  Monday  of  February,  1794. 

On  Monday  nothing  was  done  except  the  appointment  of  the 
speaker  and  clerk. 

On  Tuesday  a  procession  was  formed  of  the  members,  and,  prece- 
ded by  their  speaker  and  the  '.nvemor,  they  went  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cari  k  delivered  a  sermon,  the  text  of 
which  may  be  found  in  FcmTb  Eputle  to  TitvSj  i,  2,  3. 

The  assembly  recommended  to  the  governor  offensive  measurea 
against  the  Indians,  if  possible,  and  adopted  an  address  to  Congress, 
recounting  the  grievances  of  their  constituents,  and  urging  a  dedara- 
tion  of  war  against  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees ;  and  a  bill  was  intro* 
duced  into  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  territory,  but  it  eventually 
failed. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  its  labors,  the  assembly  was  prorogued  by 
the  governor  to  the  4th  Monday  in  August  (1794),  when  it  again 
met. 
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Wisdhf  r^;ardlng  learning  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  eaeen- 
tial  to  the  perpetuity  of  liberal  principles  and  free  government,  in 
September  (1794).  they  established  a  college  in  the  vidnity  ofKnox- 
vifle,  which  was  called  "  Biounty*  in  honor  of  the  governor. 

This  institation  preserved  its  corporate  existence  until  1807,  when 
the  trustees  resolved  that,  provided  the  general  assembly  established 
Elast  Tennessee  College  within  two  miles  from  Knox vi lie,  the  act  for 
the  establishment  of  Blount  College  might  be  repealed,  and  ite  funds 
incorporated  with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  resolution,  by  the 
compliance  of  the  legislature  with  this  provision,  was  carried  into 
effect. 

^East  Tennessee  College  was  established  by  law  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  a«  one  of  the  two  colleges  in  the  State,  for  which  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  south  of  French  Broad  and  Holston, 
and  west  of  Big  Pigeon  river,  had  been  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress 
the  previous  year. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  contemplated  its  establishment  on  ten 
acres  of  ground,  two  miles  firom  Knoxville,  conveyed  in  trust  for  that 
purpose  by  Moses  White,  EfK^. ;  but  the  trustees  being  authorized  to 
itoe  the  building  previously  occupied  by  Blount  College,  it  was  re- 
tained in  town  and  not  removed,  until  many  years  afterward,  to  the 
present  site  of  the  University. 

At  the  same  session,  in  1794,  Knoxville  was  established  by  law, 
and  Col.  James  King,  John  Ghisolm,  Esq.,  Josoph  Greer,  Ssq., 
George  Roulstone,  Esq.,  Samuel  Cowan,  Esq.,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners. 

After  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Sevier,  the  Indians  were  less  active 
in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  than  before,  and  in  May,  1794,  strong 
prof^ions  of  a  disposition  for  peace  were  made  by  Hanging  Maw, 
oh  behalf  of  the  nation. 

In  July  (1794),  Mr.  John  Ish  was  killed  and  scalped  a  few  yards 
from  his  blodc-house,  eighteen  miles  below  Knoxville. 

John  Boggs,  with  eight  or  ten  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  Ma- 
jor King,  were  instantly  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers,  a 
party  of  Creeks,  and  found  one  of  the  fugitives  at  a  village  near  Hl- 
wassee.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  and  died  with  stoical 
indifference.  He  was  designated  in  the  bill  of  indictment,  as  :  Obang" 
kohego  of  Todcauaxwgee  on  Oakfuskee. 

Several  circumstances  concurred  about  this  time,  to  Impel  the 
Cherokees  to  measures  of  amity. 

An  expedition,  commanded  by  Bfajor  Ore,  of  East  Tennessee,  in 
September  (1794),  attacked  and  burnt  the  towns  of  Nickajack  and 
Running  Water,  upon  the  Tennessee,  where  the  Greeks  usually 
crossed  in  their  irruptions;  and  the  destruction  of  the  towns  was  at- 
tended with  much  loss  of  life  to  the  savages. 

Another  event  that  happened  to  cool  the  hitherto  inveterate  ardor 
rf  the  Hotspurs  ©f  the  lower  towns,  was  the  victory  of  G^o.  Wayne, 
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on  the  Miami^  in  AuguBt  (1794),  of  which  a  iow  of  them  w«re  wit- 
nesses. 

To  add  to  their  apprehension^  wai^  the  earrent  rumor  of  an  early 
invasion  of  their  country  hj  a  formidable  body  of  meix  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Logan  and  CoL  Whitley  of  Kentucky. 

The  13th  of  October  (1794),  brought  to  Gov.  Wm.  Blount  a 
peace-talk  from  Double  Head,  the  hero  of  the  slaughter  at  Covet*s 
Station,  and  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  President. 

John  Watts  became  deeply  penitentj  and  solicited,  through  Hang- 
ing Maw,  a  conference  with  the  governor  at  Tellioo*  Four  hun- 
dred warriors  assembled  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  November  (1794)» 
Watts  offered  the  governor  a  string  of  white  bc^ad^  as  '^  a  true  tcUk 
and  a  public  talk  "  from  them,  and  appealed  to  Scolacutta  to  corrobo- 
rate his  assations.  Hang^g  Maw  answered  the  appeal,  and  inter- 
ceded in  their  favor. 

The  govepior  received  the  overtures  of  friendship  with  much 
gratification. 

The  18th  of  December  (1794),  was  designated  by  agreement,  for 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  other  spoils  of  war,  and  the  meeting 
ended  with  the  social  enjoyment  of  a  smoke  by  the  trio  of  head  men 
from  the  pipe  of  peace. 

Subsequent  events  did  not  belie  the  sincerity  of  these  professions 
from  the  Cherokees,  as  a  nation ;  but  the  Cre^  continued  their  rav- 


Oh  the  night  of  the  25  th  of  May,  1795,  Mr.  George  Mann,  living 
nineteen  miles  above  Knoxville,  heard  a  noise  at  his  stable,  and  leav- 
ing his  house  to  discover  the  cause,  his  return  was  intercepted  by  In- 
dians, who  fired  upon  and  dangerously  wounded  him.  He  fied  for 
concealment  to  a  cave  at  a  short  distance,  but  was  followed  by  the 
savages,  dragged  from  his  hiding-place  and  slain.  The  wife  had 
heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  Indians,  as  they  pursued  her 
husband,  and  having  locked  the  door,  sat  in  silent  expectation,  with 
her  sleeping  children  around  her.  She  is  about  to  rush  out  and 
meet  them ;  but  she  hears  their  voices  in  a  strange  tongue.  The  ri- 
fle is  instantly  in  her  hands.  Stealthy  steps  are  movmg  along  the 
wall ;  the  door  is  pressed  against — ^it  yields— is  partly  open — a  sav- 
age is  on  his  hands  and  knees  at  the  entrance — another  behind,  and 
still  another.  Her  finger  is  upon  the  trigger — she  thinks  of  her 
children  and  fires !  The  first  Indian  falls  heavily  to  the  ground>» 
the  second  screams  with  pain — the  others  gather  up  the  wounded 
and  fly! 

That  lone  woman,  by  her  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  had  re- 
pulsed twenty-five  savage  warriors.  Had  a  word  escaped  her  lips 
after  the  explosion  of  the  rifie,  the  lives  of  herself  and  children  would 
have  been  lost.  The  perfect  silence  impressed  the  Indians,  and  be- 
lieving armed  men  to  be  in  the  house,  they  fled. 

In  July,  1795,  notable  events  occurred  in  the  opening  of  the  road 
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from  Kiioxyilte  to  Nashville,  so  far  as  to  allovr  the  passage  of 
a  loaded  wagon,  and  in  the  arrival  at  Knoxville,  of  two  wagons  from 
South  Carolina,  by  way  of  the  Warm  Springs. 

Peace,  with  its  healing  influences,  was  dawning  upon  the  territory, 
80  long  distressed  by  a  rutkkss  war ;  and  the  people  rejoiced  at  the 
evidence  of  a  free  and  safe  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  ad- 
joining States,  as  the  harbingers  of  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
prosperity. 

The  governor  had  issued  his  proclamation  for  the  meeting  of  the 
territorial  legislature  to  consider  the  erection  of  the  territory  into  a 
State,  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1795,  the  assembly  convened,  and 
provided  by-laws  for  taking  a  census  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  contin- 
gent upon  the  result  of  enumeration,  for  the  election  of  members,  to  a 
convention  to  form  a  State  constitution.  The  inhabitants  were 
found  to  number  more  than  the  requisite  60,000,  and  elections  of 
five  delegates  to  the  convention,  for  each  county,  were  held  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  December,  1795.  The  convention  met  at  Knox- 
ville,  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1796,  under  fair  auspices.  The 
constitution  was  adopted  on  the  6th  of  February  following,  and  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted,  by  act  of  Congress, 
into  the  Union. 

The  constitution  provided  that  Knoxville  should  be  and  re- 
main the  seat  of  government  until  1804.  Subsequent  l^isla- 
tures  continued  it  so  until  1807,  when,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
the  Legislature  met  at  Kingston,  but,  two  days  afterward,  adjourned 
to  Knoxville.  The  final  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Mur- 
freesborough  took  place  in  1817. 

In  1796,  Knoxville  had  somewhat  increased  in  population  and,  al- 
though its  external  appearance  would  but  ill  compare  with  that  it 
now  wears,  it  presented  a  favorable  contrast  to  its  condition  soon 
after  the  treaty  of  Holston. 

The  buildings  were,  without  exception,  of  logs,  not  weather- 
boarded,  and,  public  and  private,  were  some  forty  in  number,  of 
which  five  were  taverns,  showing  the  place  to  have  been  one  of  con- 
siderable resort. 

Roulstone*s  printing  office,  occupied  a  spot  that  is  now  about  the 
centre  of  business. 
The  present  population  of  Knoxville  is  about  5,000. 
It  is  a  business  place  of  considerable  importance,  both  of  dry  goods 
and  groceries,  being  the  central  trade  of  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
Virginia.  There  are  four  wholesale  and  six  retail  dry  goods  houses, 
and  five  large  wholesale  grocery  establishments;  among  the  latter  the 
house  of  Messrs.  C.  Powell  &  Co.  ranks  as  the  most  prominent  and 
deserving  of  the  most  liberal  patronage. 

The  manufacturing  trade  comprises  articles  of  wood  and  iron  ;  con- 
fined principally  to  wagons,  carriages,  buckets,  tubs,  stoves,  railioad 
car8,.&c,  &c 
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With  regard  to  edocation,  no  town  ia  the  South  or  West  of  it  nz/% 
is  more  aapiy  supplied  with  materials^  with  which  to  endow  the 
seeker  <^  intelligent  acoompHshments,  than  IjiozTille. 

The  East  TmoeBsee  University,  above  m^itlonedy  is  beautiAilly 
located  on  a  hill,  overiooking  the  entire  town  and  the  fine  scenery  <^ 
Holston  river.  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  Games  presides  over  the  institution 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  oommunity  at  large,  and  is  assisted  by 
a  corps  of  learned  professors.  The  present  attendance  of  students  is 
about  one  hundred,  and  increasing  annually.  Connected  with  the 
University  are  the  libraries  of  the  institution  itself  and  those  of  the 
two  societies,  amoanting  to  many  thousand  T<dumes.  The  philosoph- 
ical apparatus,  and  geological  and  botanical  oollectaons,  are  of  the 
first  order. 

Rev.  Mr.  Games,  sinee  his  advancement  to  the  presidency,  has 
constmcted  a  well*arranged  gymnasium,  thus  atiBording  to  the  students 
a  most  exoeUent  opportunity  for  denrelofmg  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  mental. 

In  addition  to  the  University  there  are  other  academical  male 
schools  in  the  town,  w^ioh  are  liberally  patronized,  as  well  by  her 
own  citizens  as  by  those  of  the  at^oining  States. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  an  institution  handsomely  endowed 
by  the  State,  is  most  beautifully  located  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  town,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Soott  It  is  capable 
of  accommodating  about  two  hundred  pupils,  all  of  whom  are  educa- 
ted free  of  charge.  The  present  attendance  numbers  about  seventy- 
five.  The  building  itself  and  the  grounds  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  sights  the  town  affords. 

The  East  Tennessee  Female  Institute,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  R 
Eirkpatrick,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the  State  of  the  kind, 
bcang  provided  with  all  the  facilities  for  conferring  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  education  upon  the  young  ladies  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  but  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  boarding-school 
of  Miss  Sterchi,  now  in  its  infancy,  but  destined,  we  hope,  to  become 
a  permanent  institution  of  the  town.  Her  patrons,  are  men  of  wealth 
and  refinement,  and  her  pupils  are  considered  as  members  of  one 
family.  In  this  way,  all  the  opportunities,  necessary  to  procure  a 
full  Imowledge  of  the  modem  languages,  m-e  afibrded  to  each  of  the 
young  ladies.  "MkA  Sterchi  is  ably  assisted  by  Professor  Steinhagen, 
a  gentleman,  combining,  with  an  accomplished  scholarship  in  the 
modem  languages,  great  skill  and  learning  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

With  churches  KnoxviUe  is  amply  provided :  one  (first)  Old- 
School  Presbyterian,  and  one  (second)  New-School  Presbyterian 
church,  two  Methodist  churches,  one  ikiptist,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Roman  Gatholie,  and  one  African  church,  the  ministers  of  whid^  are 
men  of  learning  and  Ghristian-like  deportment. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  strangers  visiting  this  place, 
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that  Knoxnlkoontaias the mofltohiirdi-going people,  fbr  atownef  He 
populatioa,  Ihat  has  ever  oome  within  the  range  of  Uieir  observation. 

There  are  two  railroads  eaterhig  the  eitj,  the  East  Teoneseee  and 
Georgia,  and  East  Tennessee  and  yirginia,  both  of  whieh  constitate 
links  in  the  great  thoroogbfare,  connecting  New- York,  Rtchmood, 
and  Lynchburg,  with  Menphis,  Nashville,  New-Orieana,  and  Mobiki 

Two  other  railroads  art  also  in  ooorse  of  constimctlon,  the  Knox- 
viUe  and  Charleston  Railway  (the  *'  Blue  Bidge"'),  and  the  Kaoxvilk 
and  Kentucky  Biulroad. 

When  tliose  air-liaes  are  finished,  KnoxviUe  will  be  in  more  direot 
oommubication  with  Charlestofi  on  the  AUaatio  seidioard,  and  Cia- 
einnati  in  the  bann  of  the  C^uxx 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  gas-lights. 

The  banking  facilities  are  of  the  highest  order,  both  pnbtic  and  pri- 
vate, having  a  branch  of  the  Union  and  of  the  State  Banks,  and  two 
private  establishments;  the  Bank  of  KnoxviUe  and  the  Fajmer^ 
Bank  of  Tennessee. 

The  most  prominent  exchange  and  brokerage  busineas  here  is, 
almost  exclusively,  done  by  Mr*  S.  Morrow,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  strictest  int^rity. 

*^  The  Press  of  the  city  is  represented  political^  by  die  KnoacvQU 
BegiiUr^  weekly,  and  KtwoBvilie  Whig^  tri-weekly  uid  weeklj ;  and 
religiously  by  the  Presbyterian  Witness, 

To  Mr.  James  W.  Newman,  assistant-editor  of  the  first-nained 
paper,  who  rendered  ns  invaluable  service  in  procuring  statistical  in* 
fivmation  for  this  article,  our  thanks  are  due. 

There  are  three  first-class  hotels  here :  Laaoar  House,  onder  the 
diarge  of  Messrs.  James  W.  Bridges  and  W.  L.  Bobiaaon  ;  Franklin 
Hoose,  and  Bell  House* 

My  present  abode  is  at  the  &*8t  No  expenses  are  ^Mured  f(u>  the 
comfort  of  its  guests,  and  every  one  is  sorprised  that  soch  a  city  can 
boast  of  the  Lamar  House^  unsorpassed  as  it  is  by  any  in  the 
South. 

Located  in  the  centre  of  East  Tennessee,  hnndreds  of  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the  Cnmberiand  moon* 
tains  on  the  north  and  west,  and  of  the  Alleghany  range  of  moan- 
tains  on  the  east  and  south,  and  supplied  by  living  streams  of  gushing 
q>rings,  all  combine  to  render  KnoxviUe  the  most  healthy  localaon 
cf  any  city  in  the  South  or  West 

Invalids  are  daily  crowding  her  hotels  aa  well  aa  the  hospitable 
mansions  of  her  citizens. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  worthy  of  relaling,  that  a  gentleman  of 
KnoxviUe  received  on  the  same  day  a  commnnicatioQ  from  the  two 
extremes  of  t^e  Union,  MobUe  and  Boston,  appljriag  for  the  faeilitiea 
afforded  to  consumptive  individuals  and  pefsoos  afflicted  with  all 
kinds  of  pulmonary  diseases. 

When  the  railroad  enterprises  are  completed  we  wiU  ventore  tha 
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predictioii,  that  Knozville  will  be  the  emporiain  of  do  iDoonsiderAbie 
commerce,  and  the  centre  of  Athenian  elegance  and  intellectual  refine- 
ment, as  well  as  the  focus  of  the  health  and  pleasure-seeking  society  of 
theSoatb. 
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PBOPOSBD  WOJEIK  UPON  THE  PBAOTICAL  GEOLOGY  OP  LOUISIANA 
[Profsfltor  Raymond  Thomassy,  whose  name  and  eontribations  have  often 
appeared  in  our  Ritxkw,  has,  after  sevetai  year*  acquaintance  with  Loaieiana, 
undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  work  upon  its  geelogy  and  hydrography  which 
will  be  shortly  published.  It  will  be  embraced  in  two  volumes,  and  contain  about 
twenty-five  maps,  the  execution  of  which  will  be  intrusted  to  the  best  artists  of 
Paris,  whither  Mr.  Thomassy  has  gone  for  that  purpose.  French  and  Engfish 
editions  of  the  work  a-e  contemplated. 

The  following  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Thomassy  to  our  pages  possesses 
much  interest,  and  will  be  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  is  now  engaged.  The  author,  though  an  accomplished  French  scholar,  writes, 
it  will  be  perceived,  the  English  with  great  difficulty,  and  we  have  not  had  time 
to  change  the  structure  of  his  sentences ;  which,  however,  can,  with  a  little  pains 
be  comprehended  by  the  reader. — Ed.] 

Louisiana,  which  might  of  right  assume  the  first  place  among  the 
States  of  this  Union,  is  about  the  only  one  which  has  not  yet  been 
^he  object  of  a  geological  exploration.  Such  negligence  is  somewhat 
fiingular,  if  not  to  be  deprecated.  It  would  seem  to  imply  that  she 
do6»  not  know,  or  disdains,  the  universally  acknowledged  importance 
of  geology,  a  science  which  alone  can  disclose  her  subterranean 
riches^  and  a  thousand  other  resources,  un perceived  as  yet,  which 
would  increase,  to  a  considerable  extent,  her  actual  prosperity. 

Her  territory  oifers,  indeed,  two  most  opposite  fields  for  obser- 
Tation,  with  every  &uci\\ty  for  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  either 
ior  studying  their  relations  or  for  enjoying  their  contrasts.  One  of 
Uiem  18  the  domain  created  by  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi, 
Washita,  and  Bed  Rivers.  This  is  the  last  born  of  American  geolo- 
gy, dating  previous  to  the  time  when  the  land  became  inhabitable, 
aod  when,  the  soil  consolidated,  tljie  air  nurified,  had  allowed  human 
societies  to  live  and  spread  thereon.  This  is  the  region  of  Lower 
Louisiana,  the  mysteries  of  whose  creation  have  been  partly  per- 
ceived through  the  too  soon  abandoned  perforation  of  the  New- 
Orleans  Artesian  well,  and  which  can  be  more  properly  observed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  delta  that  is  incessantly  intruding 
upon  the  MeoieaD  G-ulf. 

The  other  r^on,  much  less  observed  than  the  preceding,  is, 
however,  known  well  enough  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  its  origin, 
to  convince  us  that  its  formation  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  most 
eurious  of  the  American   continent.     This   latter  is  that  of   the 
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Washita  mountains,  which,  though  extending  through  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  belong  to  Louisiana,  as  originating  therein ;  and  that 
region  alone  would  justify  the  geological  exploration.  All  the 
mineral  riches  seem,  indeed,  to  have  met  there ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing our  want  of  the  useful  metals,  notwithstanding  our  thirst  for  the 
precious  ores,  we,  as  yet,  know  nothing  positive  on  that  point  I 
Nay,  more  ;  a  distingubhed  geologist  asked  me  recently  :  "  What  can  * 
be  done  in  Louisiana  f  and  what  collection  of  rocks  can  be  made 
there!'*  thus  forgetting  the  Washita  mountains,  and  mistaking  in 
another  respect,  in  limiting  geology  to  the  study  of  rocks,  which  is 
the  point  where  it  is  to  be  divided. 

Considered  in  their  composition  and  their  layer  or  bed,  rocks  are 
the  basis  of  geology  applied  to  the  industry  and  the  arts,  and  among 
which  are  found  the  minerals  that  furnish  the  useful  metals.  But 
considered  in  their  decomposition,  and  in  the  alluvions  derived  from 
them,  they  do  not  offer  a  less  interesting  study,  principally  when  such 
alluvions  come,  as  in  Louisiana,  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  bj 
the  Ohio,  from  the  Minnesota  table-lands  by  the  upper  Mississippi ; 
from  the  Eocky  mountains  by  the  Missouri,  from  the  Llano  JSittacado 
by  the  Red  river,  and  finally  from  the  Washita  by  the  several  streams 
forming  the  Blad^  river.  Those  gigantic  and  diversified  alluvions 
have  alternated  under  our  feet  through  inundations,  the  respective 
powers  and  sources  of  which  it  is  important  to  ascertain.  Did 
they  principally  come  down  from  the  north  t  from  the  east  or  from 
the  west?  If  we  knew  it,  we  would  be  much  better  able  Ux 
determine  the  part  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  every  one  of  its  tributa- 
ries in  the  formation  of  our  soils. 

Until  this  problem  may  be  resolved,  there  is  some  Hght  reflected 
upon  it  in  Louisiana,  from  the  nature  and  the  thickness  of  the  several 
subterraneous  strata  which  direct  our  minds  to  the  phenomena  of 
their  origin,  and  the  remote  regions  from  which  their  sediments 
have  been  carried  down  by  the  waters.  By  doing  so,  we  pass  from 
the  effects  to  the  cause,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  bottom  of  the  geo- 
logical basis  to  their  successive  seats  andjand  tables.  As  we  pass 
from  the  cause  to  the  effects,  when,  for  the  better  studying  the  roc^ 
of  those  land  tables,  we  follow  their  decomposition,  we  can  find  out 
their  elements  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  lei^ues,  and  as  far  as  in 
the  Mississippi  delta.  Now,  in  either  case,  it  is  evident  that  the 
study  of  alluvions  and  that  of  rocks  are  equally  important  in  geology, 
the  one  being  alternately  the  starting  or  the  ending  point  of  the  other, 
and  each  controlling  the  other. 

Therefore,  the  geology  of  Louisiana,  even  reduced  to  the  mere 
study  of  her  alluvial  lands,  would  yet  be  indispensable  to  the  geology 
of  the  great  American  valley.  Moreover,  it  would  play  a  final  part ; 
for,  without  it,>how  could  we  understand  the  geological  agency  of  the 
Mississippi  ?  In  it  consequently  lies  the  solution  of  that  great  prob- 
lem so  highly  important  to  the  scientific  world ;   and  thanks  -  to   the 
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solation  which  it  alone  jc&n  give,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  our 
State,  now  so  much  disregarded  by  our  contemporary  geologists,  were 
to  become,  in  her  turn,  the  favorite  field  of  the  future  geologists. 

This  is  not  all :  in  the  periods  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the 
liGflsissippi,  among  the  conditions  of  the  American  continent,  then 
so  difierent  from  those  of  our  days,  .there  necessarily  were  some  simi- 
lar, if  not  perfectly  identical  conditions  with  the  latter.  For  in- 
stance, estuaries,  where  the  dilovian  rivers  carried  all  kinds  of  rub- 
bish and  sediment;  and,  as  consequences,  deltas,  whose  modes  of 
formation  were  rendered  analogous  to  our  modem  deltas.  It  is  then 
easy  to  conceive  how  much  light  the  study  of  these  latter  would 
throw  on  the  origin  of  the  former,  on  their  incommensurable  rails 
transformed  into  strata  of  lignite  or  coal,  and  on  the  variegated  de- 
posites  successfully  accumulated  by  salt  or  fresh  waters,  one  after 
the  other.  Thus  led  from  known  to  the  unknown,  all  questions  well 
resolved  for  the  delta  of  Lower  Louisiana  will  prepare  similar  so- 
lutions for  analogous  lands  of  anterior  periods,  a  new  p.  oof  that  the 
study,  as  modest  as  it  seems  to  be,  of  the  modem  alluvions,  holds, 
however,  the  key  of  the  most  interesting  problems  as  regards  their 
antiquity  as  well  as  their  intrinsic  importance.  This  is  saying  that 
in  all  these  pursuits,  the  speculative  considerations  shall  always  rest 
upon  the  data  given  by  the  most  positive  observations,  and  were 
derived  from  the  usual  experience.  It  is  only  from  the  phenomena 
achieved  under  our  eyes,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  soundly  of 
the  primitive  ones.  The  action  of  the  Mississippi  may  have  varied 
in  the  measure  of  its  influence  and  in  the  extent  of  its  alluvions  ^ 
but  the  laws  that  govern  that  river  have  not  changed ;  and  by  ob- 
serving them  well  to-day,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  out  how  they  have 
operated  since  their  origin. 

It  is  on  the  delta  in  progression  that  the  Mississippi  gives  us  the 
last  chapter  of  its  history,  the  summary  of  all  its  influences.  There, 
then,  is  the  theatre  to  be  explored  and  where  the  least  phenomena 
may  acquire  the  highest  importance.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  directed  there 
all  the  might  of  his  investigation,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  alluvions  of 
the  river.  Unfortunately,  the  most  satisfactory  testimonies  were 
lacking.  Therefore,  when  he  published  his  impressions  of  voyages 
on  that  point,  he  himself  acknowledged  (vol.  ii.,  p.  189)  that  there 
was  nothing  in  them  precise  or  convincing.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
strange  inattention,  that  celebrated  geologist  did  not  notice  the  for- 
mation of  the  mud  springs  and  mud  lumps,  ^hich  grew  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  passes  of  the  river,  and  thus  gave  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  a 
submarine  or  subterranean  agency,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which 
should  be  the  subject  of  our  incessant  inquiries.  I  believe  that  I  have 
found  the  cause  of  them,  and  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  this 
cause  is  in  the  existence  of  some  subterranean  water-coui  hus  of  which 
such  mud  springs  are  the  vent  visible  in  some  places,  whiie  a  multi- 
tude of  others  are  hid  in  the  deep  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
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After  having  examined  An  itself  the  geological  action  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, we  shall  have  to  compare  it  with  the  snhterranean  agency 
of  the  maritime  alhivions.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  smaU 
tides  of  the  Golf  could  never  have  on  the  littoral  of  Louisiana  such 
a  powerful  influence  as  on  other  shores,  for  instance,  on  those  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  where  either  the  monsoons  or  the  ex* 
traordinary  tides  often  wash  away  the  fluvial  deposits  to  cover  them 
with  salted  sediments.  The  influence  of  the  Mississippi  predomi- 
nates, on  the  contrary,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  whose  saltoess  it 
considerably  alters,  and  upon  whose  snrface  its  muddy  sheet  of  fresh 
water  is  met  with  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  ^irty  miles,  and  even, 
during  favorable  winds,  three  times  further  in  the  high  sea. 

The  influence  of  that  river  on  the  atmosphere  is  not  less  charac- 
teristic, principally  during  its  rise,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
of  the  upper  basin.  The  waters  that  it  carries  down,  are  at  the 
temperature  of  ice,  and,  thanks  to  them,  it  acts  lilce  a  refrigerant 
pipe  on  the  climate  of  Louisiana.  Its  action  is  analogous,  though 
with  a  contrary  effect,  to  that  of  the  Gulf  stream,  the  hot  waters  of 
which  go  to  temper  the  frosts  of  occidental  Europe^  and  make  her 
enjoy  a  most  temperate  climate. 

That  study  of  the  Mississippi,  which  we  shall  try  to  make  as  pr^ 
cise  and  complete  as  possible,  will  constitute  the  Physiology  of  LoutS" 
iana,  and  form  the  only  proper  introduction  to  her  geology,  properly 
speaking. 

The  practical  view  of  such  inquiries  will  dispose  us  to  add  that 
the  application  will  always  follow  the  theory,  and  derive  its  light  ^m 
the  experience  of  other  countries.  The  comparative  obseivations 
inherent  to  the  habit  of  travelling,  will  then  prove  useful  auxiliaries, 
for  such  comparisons,  too,  as  well  as  all  phenomena,  in  course  of  dis- 
closure, can  lead  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by  way  of  induc- 
tion, and  while  throwing  light  on  the  darkest  points  bring  us  to  the 
most  unexpected  solutions. 

Thanks,  for  instance,  to  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  to  the  sedimentary  power  of  its  waters,  Louisiana 
is  truly  the  Egypt  of  the  New  World ;  a  reason  why  she  should, 
indeed,  imitate  the  hydraulic  achievements  of  the  Pharaohs.  Un- 
fortunately the  science  which  inspired  such  works — that  science 
grown  out  of  the  mere  observations  of  nature's  work,  geology — has 
remained  to  the  present  day  neglected  by  all  populations,  and  it 
will  likely  be  but  after  popular  and  reiterated  lesscms  that  the  in- 
habitants shall  learn  how  to  derive  the  best  possible  advantage  out 
of  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  to  the  method  for  treating  that  question,  it  should  rest  upon 
tangible  and  convincing  arguments  for  every  mind.  Such  will  be  a 
complete  series  of  all  the  maps  of  the  delta,  and  of  the  months  of 
the  river,  of  which  we  shall  reproduce  several  facsimiles  in  our  con- 
templated work,  having  found  in  Paris  the  first  of  these  maps  made 
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in  172S,  by  the  engineer  of  Bienyille  himsdC,  who  had  in  view  the 
foundation  of  a  port  and  maritime  place  at  the  old  Balize  ;  we  hold 
that  the  first  link,  which  has  always  been  wanting  for  such  a  work. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  other  maps-^among  which  we  shall  'ad- 
mit but  those  made  by  true  hydrographers,  will  complete  the  chain 
of  testimonies,  the  last  link  of  which  will  be  the  beautiful  chart  of 
the  delta  made  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  under  the  scientific  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Bache. 

Such  testimonies  once  compared  and  made  dear,  either  by  official 
documents  or  by  the  more  authentic  traditions,  will,  undoubtedly, 
make  us  conversant  with  a  just  idea  of  the  annual  progress  of  the 
Mississippi  alluvions.  We  shall  have  for  that  the  precision  of  the  linear 
testimonies  reduced  to  a  common  scale ;  enabling  us,  thereby,  in 
some  way,  to  touch  and  measure  with  the  compass  the  precise  quan* 
tity  of  the  periodical  invasion  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  by  the  father  of 
waters.  Knowing,  then,  the  annual  increasing  of  the  delta,  which  is 
but  the  Lower  Louisiana  in  course  of  formation,  we  shall  find  out  all 
the  anterior  formations  which,  evidently,  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  same  laws.^ 

After  that  study  of  the  progress  of  our  territory  through  the  double 
action  of  the  fluviatile  and  maritime  alluvions,  we  shall  have  to  cir- 
cumscribe precisely  the  domain  of  their  modem  aggr^ations  and  to 
draw  off  for  that  purpose  the  outlines  of  the  great  estuary  which 
they  reclaimed  for  human  habitation  by  filling  it  up. 

It  is,  then,  that  we  shall  have  to  signalize  the  intervention  of  the 
volcanio  forces  in  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Louisiana ;  a  notion 
entirely  new  in  the  geology  of  the  country  and  an  additional  evidence 
thAt  variety  will  not  be  wanting  in  it ;  we  shall  see,  therefore,  how 
and  at  what  time  such  volcanic  swellings  assisted  in  forming  the 
littoral  string,  behind  which  the  Mississippi  was  afterward  to  accu- 
mulate its  alluvions.  The  hills  of  Belle  lie.  Cote  Blanche,  Grand 
Cote,  Petite  Anse,  are  the  certain  witnesses  of  that  subterraneous 
convulsion,  which,  toward  the  southwest,  separated  the  river  estuary 
from  the  high  sea.  Another  motion  of  the  soil  radiating  to  the  north 
through  the  Vermillion  and  Opelousas  highlands,  established,  on  that 
other  side,  the  limit  of  the  alluvions,  and  distinguished  them  firom  the 
various  diluvian  and  tertiary  soils  of  the  Calcassieu  and  Sabine 
basins. 

We  shall,  at  another  time^  examine  the  latter  soiU.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  without  leaving  the  Lower  Louisiana,  we  shall  have  to 
draw  the  form  of  the  primitive  estuary,  whidi  we  shall  go  and  take 
again  as  far  on  the  Mississippi  as  Port  Hudson,  to  follow  and  com- 
plete it  beyond  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain.  The  dilu- 
vian and  tertiary  beds  of  this  contour,  as  well  as  those  of  the  West, 
will  reveal  to  us  another  essential  character  in  the  geology  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  great  number  of  mineral  springs  resulting  from 
the  dislocation  of  the  soil  on  the  borders  of  its  estuary,  and  forming, 
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sometimes  by  agglutination,  the  submarine  rocks  of  the  littoral 
string ;  thus  the  ferruginous  springs,  north  of  the  lake  Pontchartrain, 
the  salted  and  muddy  springs  that  form  mud-lumps  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi ;  another  salt  spring  near  the  volcano  of  Petite  Anae, 
and  some  others  in  the  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teche  and  the 
Opelousas  highlands.  Let  us  add  here  that  the  r^ons  of  mineral 
springs  are,  generally,  also  regions  for  Artesian  wells ;  and  this  alone 
suffices  to  show  one  of  the  practical  ends,  and  the  most  useful,  of  our 
pursuits  on  the  mere  contour  of  4he  Louisianian  estuary. 

Such  will  be  the  limits  of  our  first  essay,  which  we  shall  afler- 
ward  complete  by  the  explorations  of  the  other  portions  of  Louisiana^ 
e^ecially  by  that  of  the  Washita  mountains,  the  most  important  of 
all  in  the  ;iiineralogical  point  of  view.  We  shall  not,  however,  wait 
until  we  have  made  those,  researches,  to  give  to  our  work  all  the 
practical  character  it  must  bear.  We  have  already  said  that  geolo- 
gical studies  will  not  take  root  in  Louisiana  until  we  shall  perceive  the 
usefulness  of  their  applications.  Therefore,  the  special  end  of  our 
essay  will  be  to  multiply,  as  much  as  possible,  the  rations  of  that 
science  with  the  great  interests  of  the  State. 

The  first  of  those  interests  is  agriculture.  It  is  to*  satisfy  all  its 
exigencies  that  our  practical  geology  will  first  work  in  finding, 
either  in  a  knowledge  of  the  sub-soil  or  in  studying  the  elements  of  its 
surface,  the  most  suitable  exploitation  of  each  kind  of  ground.  Far 
from  ust  however,  the  idea  of  teaching  to  the  planters  what  they 
know  better  than  any  one :  such  as  the  cultivation  of  the  alluvial 
soil,  inexhaustible  in  Louisiana,  and  which  is  so  easy  to  Hiaintain  by 
deep  ploughing. 

As  to  the  anterior  formations,  and  especially  the  tertiary  beds  of 
the  State,  we  never  could  study  them  too  much.  It  is,  indeed, 
necessary  to  discriminate  well  the  various  kinds  of  those  soils  when 
they  contain  but  one  element,  either  sand  or  lime.  The  vegetable  land 
deprived  of  the  other  elements  equally  useful  or  even  indispensable 
to  it,  soon  becomes  unfit  for  cultivation. 

It  is  the  very  case  of  the  pine  bottoms  that  hardly  can  bear  more 
than  one  crop,  on  account  of  their  having  always  the  same  mineral 
alimentation.  Variety  in  their  alimentation  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  them  ;  but  if  most  of  the  time  they  find  but  the  silicious  element, 
how  should  they  not  die  of  that  uniform  digestion?  they  would  also 
die  in  a  ground  containing  but  a  calcareous  element,  for  they  want 
both  of  these  elements  and  many  others,  with  which  the  large  allu- 
vions are  abundantly  provided. 

Those  grounds  so  different  from  the  former  ones,  are,  indeed,  but 
a  mixture  of  other  minerals  coming  out  of  old  rocks  and,  brides 
sand  and  lime,  containing  mica,  feldspar,  sulphate  of  lime,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  to  which  are  added  tJie  lacustre  or  marine  dtirittts; 
this  latter  quality  of  tertiary  beds  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  Mis* 
sissippi  or  Ked  River  blufis ;  and  it  is  useless  to  iiotice  how  supericHT 
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it  18  in  fertilitj  to  the  poor  and  nn variable  soils  of  the  pine  woods; 
ther^re,  when  people  go  and  settle  in  these  latter  it  will  be  im- 
portant for  them  to  examine  the  silicions  elem^it  thereof  and 
if  in  too  large  a  proportion,  to  look  for  correctives  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  ascertain  if  the  liming  or  claying  thereof  can  be  made  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Sometimes,  also,  in  certain  pine  bottoms  licks  are 
met  with,  the  salted  clay  of  which  would  make  the  best  manure  for 
the  neighboring  lands.  These  are  real  mines  of  manure ;  I  never 
heard,  however,  that  anybody  ever  made  use  of  them.  Would  it  not 
be  important  to  know,  at  least,  the  precise  nature  of  the  soil  of  such 
pine  woods  t  The  whole  of  them  are  not  silicious.  Some  of  them 
are  clayey,  some  calcareous,  some  magnesian  ;  and  to  know  the  best 
advantage  we  may  derive  from  each  kind,  we  should  first  distinguish 
them.  Therefore,  the  classification  of  such  soils  on  the  me^  of  a 
country  would  prove  serviceable  to  agriculture. 

I  will  say  the  same  about  swamp  lands,  that  we  should  well  dis* 
criminate  &om  each  other  those  into  which  stagnant  waters 
produce  turf  and  are,  thereby,  unfit  for  cultivation,  unless  powerful 
correctives  be  employed.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  that  lie  on  marine 
alluvions,  or  that  are  naturally  amended  by  the  saline  elements  com- 
ing from  the  Gulf's  tides,  have  an  indisputable  superiority,  and  are 
eminently  productive.  These  are  principally  picked  out  by  Hollanders 
notwithstanding  the  danger  of  storms  and  overflows.  Submitting 
themselves  to  the  average  loss  of  one  crop  out  of  ten,  they  consider 
themselves  sufficiently  remunerated.  Until  the  increase  in  value  of  the 
Louisiana  soil  tempts  us  to  imitate  such  an  example  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  lands  on  the  seacoasts,  on  account  of  their  saline 
elements,  are  eminently  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  are  able 
to  produce  that  staple  of  an  unrivalled  quality. 

This  last  example  will  certainly  be  sufficient  to  show  the  notable 
service  that  geology  could  render  to  Louisianiau  agriculture. 

As  to  the  industry  of  the  State,  who  knows  for  how  many  raw 
materials  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  indebted  to  that  science  ?  Plaster, 
kaolin,  the  best  plastic  clays,  hydraulic  limes  and  mortars,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  is  unlimited  and  value  always  increasing,  would 
be  as  many  treasures,  and,  without  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the 
precious  or  merely  useful  metals,  would  pay  a  hundred  times  to  the 
State  the  expenses  of  the  exploration. 

As  to  us  who  have  commenced  such  exploration  for  the  mere  love 
of  science,  we  hope  we  will  show  in  this  first  essay  that,  in  the  prac- 
tical view,  the  geology  of  the  State  should,  undoubtedly,  be  num- 
bered among  her  great  public  interests.  She  has,  heretofore,  thought 
of  nothing  but  her  patent  riches.  Those  she  has  everywhere  at  hand 
and  has  but  the  trouble  to  gather ;  but  she  has  also  to  explore  those 
that  are  concealed  in  the  entrails  of  the  soil,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  sur&ce;  that  is,  to  adapt  them  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
indnstry.  Thus  has  practiced  geology  always  opened  new  channels 
to  the  proi^rity  of  a  country.  f 
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Moet  scientific  works  having  been  |Hiblisbed  in  the  United 
States  under  the  patronage  of  private  eobscriptions,  we  shs^  bj  w> 
means  pretend  to  make  an  exception  to  that  general  rule.  We  are 
aware,  also,  that  however  busy  are  the  people,  they  haVb  never  been 
deaf  to  the  call  of  science.* 


ART.  VIII -RECENT  LEADING  AUTHOBITIES  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BIVEfi. 

[The  recent  overflows  of  tlie  MiflfliBfiippi,  eaofeing  stieli  a  fevfiil  lose  of  prop- 
erty, ABd  the  obstructions  at  its  month  so  disastrous  to  tbe  Bhi]^mg  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  New-Orleans,  kaY«  been  ocenpying  the  attention  of  prac- 
tical and  tliinking  men,  and  the  result  is,  many  very  able  and  valuable  commu- 
nications, which  in  the  last  few  months  have  been  reaching  our  desk.  Wa 
cannot  do  a  better  service  to  the  Southwest  than  to  present  l^ese  oontribntiona 
together  as  far  it  is  possible  in  the  Rkvisw.  Among  them  are  some  of  veiy 
great  ability  and  value.— Ed.  J 

LETTER  FROM  A.  STEIN,  OF  MOBILE. 

To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bo^,  Esq.— Sir:  The  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
river  is  irregular  :  it  has  excessive  breadths — numerous  sinuosities  ; 
is  divided  into  several  branches,  and  it  flows  between  islands  aud 
sand  banks. 

All  these  irregularities,  or  rather  obstructions  to  the  motion  of 
the  water,  produce  an  irregularity  in  the  inclination  at  the  surface 
of  ^the  river,  and  again,  a  decrease  of  the  main  velocity. 

The  works  should,  therefore,  be  executed  with  a  view  to  regulate  the 
inclination  at  the  surface.  This  should  be  done  by  the  contraction 
of  the  river  to  a  proper  breadth,  by  confining  its  waters  to  a  ^gle 
channel,  and  by  straightening  its  course  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  regular  inclination  at  the  surface  is  restored  and  the 
increased  depth  corresponds  with  this  fall,  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
from  which  no  farther  improvement  is  possible. 

This  correction  can,  of  course,  not  change  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged,  but  it  will  lower  the  level  of  the  river  and  render  the 
inundations  less  frequent. 

As  soon  as  the  river  has  been  changed  to  a  regular  breadth,  and 
its  course  straightened  as  much  as  possible,  the  sides  protected 
against  abrasion,  and  the  lateral  branches  shut  up,  the  mcreased 
scouring  power  will  wear  down  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  establish 
a  regular  depth.  The  water  will  then  meet  with  less  obstruction, 
flow  with  greater  velocity  through  a  smaller  cross  section,  and  the 
river  acj^ain  be  reduced  to  its  former  level. 


•  SubRcription  price,  five  dollars.    Orders  may  be  left  viUi  any  of  the  Itev-OrleMW  book* 
Mllf  rs,  or  at  the  office  of  Di  Bow's  Bktibw. 
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All  these  ettec^  are  the  necetearj  consequence  of  the  regulation 
of  the  river,  and  must  take  place ;  but  the  extent  of  the  same,  not 
Gonnderin^  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  which  the  bed  is  composed,  de- 
pends on  the  judicious  determination  of  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and 
too  great  a  contraction  of  the  breadth  may  do  more  injury  than  good. 

a1  regards  the  Mobile  river,  a  circumstance  which  we  should 
always  keep  in  view  in  the  execution  of  works  for  its  improvement 
is,  that  the  navigable  depths  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  before  the  beginning  of 
the  improvement ;  to  obviate  which,  we  should  endeavor  to  improve 
its  condition  gradually.  If  the  improvement  is  pushed  forward  too 
rapidly,  the  increased  velocity  may  set  in  motion  such  great  quan- 
tities of  sedimentary  matter,  and  deposit  them  in  places  where  a 
decreased  velocity  permits  it,  as  greatly  to  impede  tlie  navigation. 
For  this  reason  it  ie  advisable  to  shut  up  by  degrees  the  lateral 
branches,  in  order  to  increase  gradually  the  scouring  power  of  the 
stream. 

By  conveying  a  greater  quantity  of  water  through  the  Choctau 
pass,  the  breadth  remaining  the  same,  we  increase  the  navigable 
depth ;  but  when  this  increased  dischai^e  brings  down  more  sedi* 
mentary  matter  than  it  is  able  to  transport  below  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  it  follows  that  the  navigable  depth  must  decrease  and  the 
navigation  be  impeded,  until  the  equilibrium  between  the  soil  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  and  the  velocity  is  restored. 

The  power  of  scouring  is  due  to  the  volume  of  water  brought 
down  the  pass,  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  in  accordance 
with  the  momentum. 

By  straightening  the  banks,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line,  shat- 
ting  up  the  lateral  branches  and  giving  a  uniiorm  width,  we  increase 
the  momentum  or  scouring  power,  and  still  more  so  by  the  augmenta* 
tion  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  pass. 

The  origin  of  the  bar  in  the  mouth  of  the  pass  is  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  quantity  of  upland  waters,  which  is  necessary  to 
to  be  employed  for  scouring  power. 

The  most  efficient  means  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  on  the 
bar,  &nd  to  improve  permanently  the  navigable  water,  the  breadth 
remaining  the  same,  consists  in  augmenting  the  quantity  of  upland 
waters ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  bar  will  become 
worse,  when  the  discharge  through  the  pass  is  decreased. 

The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  depends,  however,  not  only  on  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  pass  itself,  but  also  on  the  means  employed 
at  the  head  of  the  pass  for  securing  the  required  quantity  of  water. 
We  should,  therefore,  not  only  preserve  the  quantity  oi  upland 
water,  which  passes  through  the  pass,  but  at  the  same  time  endieavor 
to  increase  it  to  such  an  amount  as  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

The  operations  for  increasing  the  discharge  of  upland  waters 
should  be  commenced  simultaneously  with  those  for  the  regulation 
of  the  pass. 
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By  a  jadidous  regulation  of  the  S.  W.  pass,  the  water  will  be 
confined  within  a  proper  bed,  instead  of  spreading  over  a  large  sor- 
&ce  as  at  present ;  and  it  will  cany  along,  with  an  increaaed  ve- 
locity, the  sedimentary  matter  into  deeper  water. 

The  improvement  of  the  navigable  depth  on  the  bar  is  not  the 
only  purpose,  but  the  mouth  of  the  pass  must,  at  the  same  time, 
afford  security  for  vessels  and  an  easy  access  for  those  coming  in 
£rom  the  Gulf. 

This  improvement  can  be  accomplished  under  proper  management 
and  by  the  use  of  suitable  materials,  with  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense of  money,  time,  and  labor<   * 

Bows  of  piles,  dredging,  harrowing,  and  scraping,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  an  infallible  panacea  for  hydraulic  disorders. 

All  that  should  be  done  for  improving  the  Mississippi  river  in  its 
lower  course,  to  prevent  inundations,  may  be  summed  up,'  without 
long  dissertations,  as  follows: 

1.  We  must  give  to  the  river  the  means  to  discharge  its  waters,  in 
time  of  a  flood,  as  fast  as  possible.  By  augmenting  the  velocity  of 
motion,  the  level  of  the  water  must  be  lowered,  and  consequently 
the  overflow  will  not  take  place,  and  longitudinal  lines  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  in  many  places,  where  they  were  formerly  neceasaiy. 

2.  To  increase,  that  is,  to  restore  to  the  waters  of  the  river,  the 
velocity  which  they  had  on  their  upper  course,  we  must  correct  its 
regime,  and  that  of  its  tributaries,  in  the  places  where  the  retarding 
forces  are  augmented. 

8.  In  places  where  the  river  divides  itself  into  several  branches, 
and  forms  islands,  we  must  choose  the  most  eli^ble  branch  and  close 
the  others. 

4.  Where  the  river  expands  too  much,  or  spreads  over  too  large 
a  8ur£Eice,  we  must  confine  it  within  artificial  banks,  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  cross  section* 

6.  Where  the  channel  is  too  sinuous  we  must  rectify  it 

6.  Lastly,  we  must  give  to  the  river,  as  much  as  possible,  a  uni- 
form motion,  so  that  its  cross  section  may  conform  to  its  discbarge, 
and  that  it  may  meet  no  obstacles  in  its  course. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVEE. 

BT   ALBIET   tTEIV. 

Ths  problem  of  protecting  the  lands  near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river 
from  ioundation  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  has  always  been  a  ques- 
tion of  much  solicitude  to  those  interested,  and  manj  persons  have  endeavored 
to  solve  it,  but  generally  with  little  success. 

The  accelerating  force,  or  that  which'  causes  the  water  to  flow,  depends  upon 
the  inclination  at  the  surface,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increase  it,  without 
excavating  a  new  bed,  or  shortening  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  retarding  forces  are,  the  hinderance  to  a  free  motion  presented  by  the 
perimeter,  or  the  bottom  and  the  two  sides  of  the  bed  in  contact  with  the  water, 
the  cohesion  of  the  molecules  among  themselves,  and  the  resiotaooe  of  the 
sir. 
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In  virtue  of  these  retarding  forces,  flowing  waters  aeqaiie  a  onifimn  instead 
of  an  accelerated  motion  ;  and  this  motion  may  be  considered  as  due,  not  to 
gravity  alone,  but  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  and  these 
retarding  forces. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  motion,  the  channel,  or  stream,  should  be 
itr^ghti  and  with  the  same  cross- section  and  inclination  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

The  mean  velocity  per  second  is  equal  to  the  volume  per  second  divided  by 
the  cross-section. 

The  mean  velocity  must  increase  with  the  inclination  ;  for  the  greater  the  in- 
clination the  greater  is  the  component  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the  motion. 
On  the  other  band,  the  resistance,  which  acts  at  the  perimeter  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion, must  augment  with  its  extension.  But  we  know  that  without  changing 
this  actual  extent  of  the  perimeter,  we  may  vary  the  extent  of  the  inscribed  sur- 
£M:e,  and  it  has  been   found   that,  with  the  same  inclination  and  extent  of- 

Krimeter,  the  greatest  inscribed  area  corresponds  to  the  greatest  mean  ve- 
aty. 

Other  things  being  equal,  that  form  of  a  river  channel,  in  which  the  area  of 
its  cros»«ection  divided  by  the  perimeter  gives  the  largest  quotient,  is  the  besL 
This  is  a  semicircle,  having  the  surface  breadth  for  its  diameter.  The  circular 
form  of  a  channel  for  conveying  water  has  also  the  largest  scouring  power  at 
any  riven  inclination  of  surface  of  the  water.  For  the  area  of  the  croes-seo- 
tion  being  the  same,  the  mean  velocity  in  the  circular  or  *-emicircular  channel 
will  be  ffreater  than  in  any  other. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  retarding  forces,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  in- 
equalities in  the  bed  of  the  river,  net  permit  the  nver  to  spread,  to  pass  over  low 
lands,  and  to  divide  into  branches  and  form  islands . 

The  most  efficient  means  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  a  river,  is  to  enable  it  to 
discharge  its  waters  as  fast  as  possible.  When  we  increase  the  velocity  of  the 
waters,  their  level  will  be  lowered,  so  that  we  may  dispense  with  longitudinal 
levees  in  many  places  where  they  had  formally  been  necessary, 

The  increasea  velocity  enables  the  water  to  flow  through  a  smaller  cross-sec- 
tion, and  it  can  no  longer  attain  its  former  level.  The  more  the  velocity  is  in- 
creased, the  lower  will  be  the  level  of  the  surfoce. 

Suppose  the  mean  breadth  of  a  river  to  be  eight  hundred  feet,  and  its  depth 
twenty  feet,  the  area  of  its  cross-section  will  be  sixteen  thousand  square  feet, 
and  with  a  mean  velocity  of  two  feet  per  second,  the  discharge  will  be  thirty-two 
tiioosand  cubic  feet  per  second.  With  a  mean  velocity  of  four  feet  per  second — 
the  width  and  volume  of  water  remaining  the  same — there  will  be  required  only 
a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  the  area  of  the  cross-section  will  be  only  eight  thousand 
square  feel 

If  the  veloci^  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  its  lower  course  were  increased,  se 
as  to  make  it  sufficient  to  transport  gravel,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  would 
be  diminished,  and  not  only  the  surface  of  the  water  would  be  lowered,  but  the 
bed  of  the  river  itself,  because  the  fine  sand  and  mud  of  whioh  the  bottom  is  com- 
posed, would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  current. 

The  naturally  attendant  effect  of  the  regulation  of  the  bed  of  a  river  to  a  pro- 
per breadth  and  direction,  is  the  freer  discharge  of  the  water  and  lowering  of  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  stream.  The  river  passing  through  an  alluvial  forma- 
tion, the  action  of  the  current  will  readily  effect  what  is  required. 

The  application  of  the  above  principles,  variously  modified,  of  course,  by  vary- 
ing circumstances,  has  in  every  instance  been  attended  with  success.  The  laws 
of  nature  are  uniform,  and  their  operation  in  one  river  would,  under  similar  cir- 
cnmetances,  be  identical  with  their  operation  in  another. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mobile  river,  for  example,  the  proper  means  of  increasing 
its  navigable  depth  is  to  augment  its  volume  by  cutting  off  the  lateral  branches 
or  outlets,  which  abstract  from  it  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  water  that 
paaeee  the  Wharves  at  Mobile.    This  would  be  also  the  most  effectual  means  for 
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keeping  the  channel  clear  of  obstraoCionf.    The  inclination  of  the  snrfece  of  the 
mer  we  can  not  increase^  and  it  must,  therefore,  remained  unchanged. 

Suppose  the  mean  breadth  of  the  Mobile  river,  at  the  city,  to  be  nine  hundred 
feet  and  its  dr^pth  ten  feet,  the  area  of  its  cross-section  would  be  nine  thousand 
square  feet.  With  a  mean  Telocity  of  one  foot  per  second,  the  discharge  would 
be  nine  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second.  If  the  volume  of  water  to  be  dis  harged 
would  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second — 
the  width  and  mean  reloctty  remaining  unchanged — ^it  would  require  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet. 

Practically,  of  course,  this  reiiult  would  be  modified,  as  the  increase  of  rolume 
would  occasion  an  increase  of  yetocity  and  of  power. 

The  increase  of  power  is  not  simply  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
added :  it  is  far  greater.  If  we  double  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  Mobile  river, 
or  double  its  velocity,  we  add  much  more  than  twice  as  much  power.  The  in- 
crease of  power  required  to  hold  a  submerged  body,  at  rest,  against  a  stream,  is 
as  the  square  of  the  velocities.  Suppose  it  should  require  four-horse  power  to 
hold  a  submerged  body  at  rest  against  a  stream  flowing  at  the  rate  of  two  feet 
per  second,  it  would  require  sixteen  horse-power  against  one  flowing  at  the  rate 
of  four  feet  per  second.  This  principle  applies,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  power 
of  rivers  to  widen  and  deepen  their  channels. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  pour  their  floods  into  its  .bed,  one  after 
another,  beginning  from  below  upward,  in  such  manner  that  the  maxima  of 
their  various  floods  never  coincide  with  each  other.  We  should,  therefore,  apply 
our  eflbrts  to  aid  the  tributaries  to  discharge  their  waters  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  inundations  of  the  Mississippi  river  are  attributable  to  the  inordinate 
width  of  its  bed  and  its  numerous  sinuosities  and  islands,  all  of  which  tend  to 
destroy  its  velocity,  so  that  it  requires  a  greater  cross-section  or  head  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  wat'  rs. 

A  flood  in  the  Mississippi  river  forms  a  far  extended  wave,  which  moves  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream ;  on  its  front  slope  the  fall  is  greater,  and  on  its 
hinder  one  it  is  less,  than  that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state.  The  front  part 
of  the  wave  proceeds,  therefore,  faster  than  the  rear  one  follows,  and  as  it  ex- 
pands behind,  the  height  of  the  wave  decreases  in  its  progress  toward  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  liver. 

If  the  bed  of  the  river  vrere  straight,  the  cross  section  and  inclination  remain- 
ing invariable,  the  height  of  the  wave  or  the  rise  of  the  water  in  time  of  a  flood 
would  be  a  minimum. 

The  excessive  breadths,  or  those  parts  of  the  riyer  where  it  spreads  over  a 
large  surface,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  correct  -by  oonflning  the  stream  between  artifi- 
ekl  banks.  Where  the  nver  diyides  itself  into  sereral  branches  and  forms 
islands,  we  must  choose  the  most  eligible  branch  and  close  the  others,  and  ei- 
deavor  to  give  the  river,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  direct  course  and  a  anifonn 
breadth. 

The  most  natural  and  obvious  method  of  confining  the  waters  of  a  flood 
within  their  proper  bed,  is  that  of  straightening  the  course  of  the  river.  As 
soon  as  the  islands  disappear  by  the  closing  of  one  of  the  channels  that  sur- 
round them,  as  soon  as  other  obstructions  are  removed  and  the  river  is  made  as 
straight  as  possible,  the  waters  of  a  flood  will  cease  to  rise  to  their  former  level, 
and  Uie  longitudinal  levees,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  still  necessary,  may  be 
made  of  less  height  and  at  a  less  expense. 

The  formation  of  a  straight  channel  of  proper  breadth  will  inorease  the  Telo- 
city, adapted  to  the  soil  of  which  the  bed  is  composed.  The  light  materials 
wmoh  had  beeu  deposited  after  the  formation  of  the  sinuosities,  islands,  ^ , 
will  be  again  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  consequence  will  be 
an  increase  of  depth,  which  will  be  maintained  by  the  greater  scouring  power 
of  the  stream. 

When  a  river  runs  in  a  straight  direction,  and  has  the  same  eross-section  and 
melinatioft  from  one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  abrade 
Uie  sides  of  the  bed,  or  abrade  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other.    Water,  like 
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•II  other  hetkTy  bodies,  is  snlnect jto  the  laws  oi  grmvitttion,  and  will  foUow  • 
direct  course,  if  not  preTeoted  W  obstacles. 

Let,  then,  the  waters  of  the  Bussiasippi  be  made  to  flow  is  fast  and  as  diseot 
ss  possible,  tlirough  a  regular  bed  of  a  breadth  properly  adapted  to  its  dis- 
charge, and  the  level  of  the  sorfiMe  of  the  water  will  be  snfficientlj  reduced, 
without  the  aid  of  outlets  and  other  paUiative  contrivances  for  diminishing  its 
immense  volume. 

At  an  early  period,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  hy- 
draulio  engineers  of  that  age,  had  the  boldness  to  attempt  and  the  skill  to 
aehieve  the  stupendous  work  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  r^ile,  of  making  new 
mouths  for  it,  and  converting  marshes  and  arid  plains  into  smiling  and  fruitful 
fields,  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  man. 

Semiramis,  queen  of  Assyria,  commenced  the  buildina  of  the  great  city  of 
Babylon,  conveyed  water,  by  larse  and  convenient  aqueducts,  to  barren  deserta 
and  unfruitful  plains,  and  erected  dikes,  or  levees,  along  the  Euphrates,  to  pr^ 
vent  the  lowlands  from  being  in  undated. 

Cyrus  divided  the  river  Gyndes,  or  rather  Mendeli,  into  a  great  number  of 
channels,  in  order  to  dissipate  its  waters  and  render  it  fordable. 

Nitocris  excavated  a  canal  with  numerous  windings,  with  a  view  of  facilita- 
ting 'the  navigation  of  vessels  from  the  higher  countries,  because  the  windings 
reonce  the  mil  and  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  water,  of 
which  the  naturally  attendant  effect  is  to  impede  the  free  discharge  and  so 
cause  an  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  IShe  faced  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates with  burned  bricks,  in  order  to  protect  the  sides  of  the  channel  from 
abrasion. 

Louis  Herbert,  State  Engineer  of  Louisiana,  in  his  report  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, I806,  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  says  :  **  In  conclusion,  let  us  learn 
not  to  interfere  with  the  Mississippi  river.  We  cannot  control  it.  Our  pre- 
sumptuous efforts  against  it  only  bring  down  upon  us  chastisement." 

Such  is  the  difference  between  the  theories  of  modern,  and  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  ancient  engineers.  Albzrt  Stjcik. 

MoBiuc,  March  26,  1869. 

OUTLETS  AND  LEVEES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

By  Major  J.  G.  Ba&naru,  U.  S.  Engiruer,  in  a  Series  of  LeUert  to  G.  W.  R. 
Batlkt,  Civil  EngiTieer  0/  Louisiana.* 

Mt  Dcar  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  very  interesting  communication  describ- 
ing the  recent  great  flood  of  the  Mississippi. 

Although  I  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  liouisiana,  I  have  not  the  less 
preserved  my  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  this  great  river,  upon  which,  and  their 
due  regulation,  not  only  ill  e  prosperity,  but  the  safely  of  so  much  of  Louisiana  de- 
pends ;  and  it  has  ever  beep  a  cherished  purpose,  whenever  my  leisure  would 
pennit,  to  give  myself  again  to  their  study. 

Th«  numerous  investigations  and  publications  which  were  prompted  by  the 
devastating  floods  of  1849,  '60  and  '51,  have  made  such  a  study  more  practicable 
than  it  waa  at  an  earUerdate — more  likely  to  be  productive  of  useful  results.  Yet 
a  brief  review  recently  made,  of  all  that  h  js  so  yet  been  given  to  the  public,  cod- 
viocee  me  thai  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  phenomena  of  the  river  can 
be  thoroughly  analysed.  No  sufficient  data  are  yet  available.  For  these  we  muat 
yet  await  the  publicAtion  of  the  results  of  the  topographical  survey  commenced 
in  1950,  and  completed  the  present  year.  I  could  not,  Uierefbre,  even  if  timepermil- 
tied,  go  into  any  minute  discussion  uf  this  great  subject 

If  the  means — however  imperfect — which  have  hitherto  been  depended  opoa 
to  proleci  Louisiana  from  the  desolation  of  floods  are  to  be  departed  from  ;  if  ex. 


•  Oriciudl7  pabliihed  in  the  JVeiv-Orkaiu  PtcayuiM,  bat  rovised  &nd  corr^ted,    witk 
Botes,  for  lh«  pagM  of  o«r  Bivisw. 
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pensiTe  ttructoret  are  to  be  made ;  if  hazardous  and  qaestionable  expedients  are 
to  be  resorted  to,  it  yi  incumbent  on  those  who  advocate  such  measures  to  i^mon- 
9trate  their  necessity.  We  have  had  enough  of  individual  theories  founded  upon 
inadequate  data  or  individual  assertion,  and  a  production  of  great  celebrity  and 
of  no  small  importance  (considering  the  semi-official  character  which  it  bore),  is 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  basing  of  measures  of  vital  importance  for  good 
or  ill  to  Louisiana  upon  such  processes. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  New-Orleans  during  the^floods  of  1849 — *50,  and, 
in  common  with  a  great  many  others,  I  attempted  to  see,  if,  by  an  application  of 
the  existing  theories  of  the  flow  of  rivers  and  the  maxims  of  past  experience  de- 
rived from  analogous  cases,  any  light  could  be  deduced  as  to  the  proper  means  of 
securing  Louisiana  from  periodical  disastrous  inundations.  With  tne  complete 
data,  which  it  is  hoped  the  topographical  survey  will  furnish,  deductions  could 
be  made  of  great  vaJue ;  but  though  no  such  data  existed  at  that  time,  I  did  not 
fail  to  arrive  at  very  important  conclusions,  which  I  think  must  yet  govern  aO 
future  operations  for  the  security  of  Louisiana. 

The  author  of  the  work  to  which  I  allude,  with  all  the  authority  belonging  to 
professional  eminence,  and  all  the  publicity  which  prints  and  reprints  could  give, 
has  put  forth  projects,  which  had  they  been  applied,  would  in  my  eatimatioAhave 
involved  Louisiana  in  enormous  and  endless  expenses,  while  they  in  the  end 
would  have  increased  the  evils  to  be  guarded  agamst.  Assuming  as  probable 
that  which  all  past  experience  contradicts — making  theories  to  suit  pecoliar 
views,  and  formulas  to  suit  theories, — he  has  arrived  at  results  which  might  in- 
deed terrify,  if  this  cry  of  **  Wolf  had  not  been  so  often  shouted  as  to  produce 
an  undue  indifierence  to  real  danger — recommended  as  immediately  necessary 
measures,  some  of  which  would  involve  an  enormous  useless  expense,  while  others, 
if  they  accomplished  at  all  what  he  expects  from  them,  would  be  otherwise  ruin- 
ous in  their  effects. 

Upon  the  projects  and  theories  of  one  who  speculates  upon  the  results  of  "  cut- 
ting boldly  at  the  borders  of  the  MIssbsippi  to  make  an  outlet  into  Lake  Borgne, 
which  may  be  enlarged  to  increase,  until  it  eventually  becomes  one,  if  not  the 
greatest  of  the  navigable  passes  to  the  gulf* — who  can  base  his  anticipations  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  river  bars,  on  a  theory  of  the  bar  forma- 
tion concocted  upon  the  briefest  of  examinations,  and  which  ignores  entirely  the 
universal  law  which  places  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  every  channel,  fresh  or  salt — 
turbid  as  the  Mississippi,  or  limpid  and  crystal — which  discharges  itself  into  a 
sea  or  lake  over  a  movable  bottom,  who,  while  he  argues  against  the  probable  Jil- 
Img  up  of  the  original  bed,  by  reasoning  on  the  diffiaUty  %pUh  which  new  channels 
are  excavated,  almost  in  the  same  breath  expects  the  river  thrown  into  the  stagnant 
waters  of  Lake  Borgne,  to  excavate  there  through  the  hard  clay,  sand,  and  shell 
strata,  it  would  have  to  erode  a  new  navigable  pass  (even  the  '*  greatest  of  navi- 

gible  passes") — who  can  in  reference  to  this  same  outlet  theory,  use  language 
ke  the  following  :  **  It  has  in  fact  been  shown*^  (by  the  peculiar  bar  theory  1  have 
alluded  to)  **  that  the  bars  at  the  embouchures  of  the  passes  cannot  be  reduced  in 
height  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  river  over  them,  and  will  not  be  increaaed 
in  height  by  reducing  the  velocity.  On  the  contrary  if  the  river  couki  be  made 
to  discharge  a  large  portion  of  its  burden  by  some  oiher  channel,  the  deptb  upon 
the  bars  would  be  increased  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  which  would  then  set  high- 
er up,  and  if  the  river  could  be  turned  off  entirely  and  let  into  Lake  Borgne,  the 
bars  which  are  thrown  out  by  the  Mississippi,  and  maintained  in  the  de^  water 
of  the  gulf  by  its  power,  would  be  swept  off  by  the  waves  when  a  heavy  sea  would 
set  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  unresisted  by  the  descending  flood.  There  can  be 
no  better  comment  than  simply  to  exhibit  them,  as  1  do  above  in  the  author's 
own  language.* 


•  '*  Thrown  into  Laka  Borgne  the  Miiisissippi  would  exhibit  no  tendency  whatever,  toe 

Tate  a  single  large  channel ;  but  would  divide  itself  into  multitudinous  small  and  sinaotts 
bayous,  hiMdng  little  denth,  and  wboae  ditcharge  would  be  greatly  retarded  b/  the  nDallneaa 
of  their  sections  and  the  sinuoMity  of  their  courses  f  bo  much  to  th»t  any  antieipated  effect 
in  lowering   the  river  surface  by  the  shorter  distance  to  tide-water  would  bo  utterly  loat. 
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The  conftrnotioii  of  adegtiate  laYeee,  and  the  plaeiiig  of  them  under  the  dimet 
Authority  of  the  State  is,  a  measure  which  has  Men  recommended  bj  others  and 
by  myself,  ss  the  true  and  only  protection  against  inundations  ;  but  the  new  or 
guard  line  of  leTees  commencing  at  the  Rm  river,  and  extending  down  to  the 
ridnity  of  DonaldsonTiile  (if  a  second  or  double  line  is  meant  by  this  **  ffuard 
line'*),  for  the  whole  distance  is  a  useless  (though  enonnous)  expense.  And  still 
Bore  extravagant  is  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  *'  six  feet  above  the  highest 
flood  which  has  been  witnessed  at  the  points  where  the  levee  is  to  be  built." 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  this  urgeirt  necessity  was  dedared^-^  necessity 
which,  if  admitted,  would  have  involved  the  expenditure  of  some  millions — all  thus 
■wamp  regions  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  hsTO  been 
leveed — and  yet,  during  this  last  ^reat  flood  of  1858,  the  necessi^  of  kigkir 
levees  **  from  the  mouth  of  Red  uwbt  to  eighty  miles  above  New-Orleans*'  has 
not  been  felt — ^nor  indeed  elsewhere ;  for  everywhere  in  Louisiana  adequate  levees 
of  the  average  height  of  past  years  would  have  secured  against  crevasses. 

That  the  leveeing  of  these  swamp  regions  nUghl  cause  some  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  floods,  is  a  pr(M>osition  about  which  difierent  opinions  might  natur- 
ally be  entertained  (though  I  think  past  experience  might  have  allayed  much 
apprehension  on  the  subject) ;  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  engi- 
neer of  eminence  should,  on  such  an  assumpiioriy  gravely  pronounce  immediauly 
necessary  measures  involvinff  so  enormous  an  expenditure  as  the  levees  just  q»oken 
of,  and  results  so  grave  as  Uxe  turning  of  the  river  into  Lake  Borgne. 

Past  Sxoond. — Against  the  assumption  on  which  these,  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
vious number,  extravagant  measures  are  based,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  a  gen- 
tleman (Pro£  Forshey),  who  has  given  as  much  attention^to  the  Mississippi  as  any 
other,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  remarking  that  they  are  folly  confirmed  by 
observation  and  by  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsayed. 

**  If  neeeuary,  I  would  here  reaffirm  what  I  have  so  often  and  so  amplr  proved,  namelj 
that  the  efl^ets  of  lovees  hare  nerer  yet,  nor  will  they  ever  probably,  raise  the  surface  of 
the  river's  diechjjrge,  in  this  lower  portion  of  the  valley.  The  nigh-water  mark  has  not  sen- 
ility changed,  in  the  one  handred  and  twenty  years  of  levee  history,  at  and  near  New- 
Orleana. 

"  The  alluvial  area  in  my  delta  is  about  81,200  square  miles.  Orer  18,000  square  miles  of 
this  area,  we  hare,  by  the  application  of  levees  and  closure  of  outlets,  reduced  the  average  level 
of  high-water  mmrk  by  about  five  feet,  and  over  6,000  square  miles  more  we  have  reduced  the 
overflow  in  like  manner,  about  three  feet  average.  And  yet  the  effect  of  this  reclamation  of 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  delta,  has  not  raised  the  high-water  mark  at  New^Orleans  one  single 
Inch.  Why,  then,  should  we  fear  that  the  like  reelamation  of  the  remaining  third  of  Uie 
delta  will  sut^t  us  to  new  dangers  of  inundation  by  raisiag  the  surface  of  high  water  dis- 
charge. The  velocity  will  be  increased,  and  the  capacity  of  the  channel  will  be  adapted  to 
the  exigencies.'' 

6iiice  the  above  was  written,  a  large  part  of  that  remaining  third  of  the  delta 
has  been  reclaimed,  and  the  flood  of  1858  has  occurred.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Bed  river  to  about  eighty  miles  above  New-Orleans-^indeed  to  within  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  that  city — there  was  no  crevasse  of  any  consequence, 
and  none  which  was  not  promptly  closed.  A  season  of  extraordinary  rains,  pro- 
tracted through  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  and  extending  over  the 

Indeod,  as  these  narrow  bavous  would  speedily  extend  themselves  to  Cat  Island,  a  distance  of 
SO  mile«,  the  amount  of  f^ll  required  to  discharge  through  such  bayous  would  be  greater  tban 
that  now  required,  no  discharge  through  the  great  existing  channel  of  the  river.  Simulta- 
iMOOsly  with  this  process  the  old  bed  would  fill  up.  an  elevation  of  surface  (from  both  causes) 
womld  ensue,  and  the  bars  would  become  obstructed,  and  their  navigability  be  lo.*>t. 

**  This  dissemination  into  8mall  channels  is  not  mere  speculation ;  it  is  the  actual  result  that 
baa  taken  place  at  the  'Jump,'  where  the  experiment  baa  been  made,  of  turning  a  large 
volume  of  tbis  river  to  find  its  way  through  shallow  waters. 

'■'■  The  MBount  ofsedimentary  matter  required  to  fill  up  Lake  Borgne,  from  its  head  to  Cat 
Iilsuid,  ia  about  eight  tenths  of  a  cubic  mile,  an  amount  discharged  bv  the  river  in  about 
twelve  years,  thus  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  real  mouth  of  those  divided  waters  would  be  in 
the  open  Gulf  at  Cat  Island,  and  in  place  of  a  navigable  river  to  that  mouth,  we  should  have 
amoltitisdeof  innavigable  '  bayous'T-doubtless  very  picturesque— «n  elevation  instead  of 
a  depression  of  aurLtce  at  New-Orleans,  doubtfully  healthy.  ' 

**  Truly  ^  Hedioal  Qeogiaphy'  may  be  a  great  th'mg,  but '  Medical  Engineering'  doubtfully  so." 
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bMina  of  tba  prueipal  tribateriefl,  tended  to  swell  the  oeud  sprinff  iood  and  to 
send  down  ai  large  a  body  of  water,  probably,  as  has  ever  been  discharged,  by  the 
river  in  any  one  year  since  the  settlement  of  Louisiana.  Yet,  not  only  have  the 
ordinary  levees,  throngb  the  re^on  I  mention,  confined  the  floods  within  their 
Unuts,  but  they  have  done  so  without  prodneing  an  elevation  quite  as  great  as 
has  been  recorded  in  previous  years.  It  is  also  to  be  particularly  remarked 
that,  during  the  interval  between  the  last  great  floods  and  this  flood  of  1858,  the 
leveeing  oAhe  **  swamp  reservoirs*' of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  (so 
prominently  held  up  as  the  certain  source  of  ruin  to  T^iouisiana,  to  guard  a|^tt 
which,  not  only  are  *'  outlets*'  demanded  at  the  mouth,  retaininr  reservoirs  in 
the  mountains,  but  an  imnudiMte  increase  of  height  of  levee  of  nx  feet  through- 
out most  of  Louisiana),  have  been  completed,  and  that,  though  crevasses  have 
occurred  in  these  regions,  yet  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  swamp  reservoirs 
have  been  filled.  Thus,  notwithstanding  that  every  possible  cause  which  eouM 
be  predicted,  in  former  years,  or  which  can  be  predicted  for  the  ftiture,  has  been 
brought  into  play,  the  levees  of  the  river,  unaugmented  in  height,  have  been 
found  competent  to  retain  the  flood  within  their  limits  from  the  mouth  of  Red 
river  to  DonaldsonviUe.  and  it  is  provedy  as  it  has  often  been  proved  before,  th^ 
the  natural  bed  of  the  nver,  assisted  by  jnst  sn  much  levee  as  was  necessary  on 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  is  now  still  as  adequate  as  then  to  carry  off 
its  own  flood  waters. 

One  word  with  regard  to  these  famous  **  swamp  reservoirs'*  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  so  important  in  moderating  the  floods  of  the  lower  river.  Were 
it  the  question  of  a  compa?stively  short  nver,  whose  sources  could  he  ali  at  once 
aflected  by  the  same  causes  (as  the  rapid  melting  of  snows  or  excessive  rains),  the 
resulting  **  fivshet**  may  sweep  over  the  the  lower  basin  with  the  destructiveness 
of  a  tornado.  Of  such  catastrophes  we  frequently  read,  as  occurring  on  the  riveis 
of  France;  sometimes,  too,' with  the  minor  rivers  of  our  own  country.  In  such 
cases  the  existence  of  natural  reservoirs — as  lakes  or  ponds — tend  greatly  to  mod- 
erate the  height  and  destructiveness  of  the  floods  by  protracting  the  period  of 
discharge  and  thus  diminishing  the  quantity  flowing  at  any  one  moment  of 
time. 

But  what  analogy  is  there  here  to  a  river  whose  basin  covers  almost  a  fourth  of 
a  continent ;  whose  sources  lie  in  all  varieties  of  climate  ;  of  topographical  and 
geological  formjitions  of  earth  surface  1  Will  the  petty  power  of  man,  in  taming 
up  here  and  there  a  few  acres  of  ground,  clearing  here  and  there  a  few  acres  of 
forests,  increase  the  floods  of  such  a  river  1  Will  the  surface  flow  of  a  river 
which  sends  down  flood  after  flood  for  four,  five,  and  six  months,  be  any  lower 
for  a  *'  swamp  reservoir'*  which  is  speedily  filled  and  can  thereafter  receive 
nothing  more  than  itself  discharges  in  the  river  below  1  Indeed,  these  **  swamp 
reservoirs*'  have  each  their  own  channels  of  discharge  (as  the  Yasoo  aad  St. 
Francis  rivers)  into  the  river  below,  and  speedily  become  nothing  bat  lateral 
ehaimels  through  which  the  river  is  diiipefsed  (to  the  great  detriment  of  its  own 
bed).  But  still  further,  as  they  are  usually,  more  or  less,  filled  in  the  early  months 
of  the  flood  period,  and  as  the  great  floods  come  down  later,  they  become  lActt- 

ves  tributaries  to  the  floods  of  the  lower  river^  under  precisely  those  circum- 
ances  in  which  their  aid  is  required,  if  ever,  to  relieve  those  floods. 

Fortunately,  the  question  of  the  protection  of  Louisiana  depends  in  but  very 
small  degree  upon  many  of  the  points  discussed,  and  which  have  been  supposed 
to  have  so  important  a  bearing. 

There  is  but  one  protection  for  Louisiana,  and  that  is  levees  :  outlets  or  lateral 
vents  of  any  kind  may  be  discussed — adopted  by  State  authorities— ;><rfcfl/w«/- 
tempted.  If  so,  they  will  certainly  deluge  the  unfortunate  district  through  whidh 
their  discharge  is  carried,  while  they  utterly  fail  to  relieve  the  river,  producing,  on 
the  other  hand,  deposits  in  its  bed,  which  they  will  eventually  raise,  and  with  it 
the  surfiBiee. 

I  have  aheady  stated  that  I,  during  the  flood  of  1849  and  1850,  gave  the  pb^- 
nomena  of  the  river  some  study,  and  I  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  a  con*  lusaon 
on  the  subject  of  outlets.    My  views,  as  then  entertained,  and  the  resulu  I  ax- 
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med  at,  wHl  be  foand  hi  Ih'd  Jutynamber  of  Dc  Bow^s  Rstiibw  fbr  1860.  I 
sboald  mentionf  that,  though  many  of  the  data  nted  in  that  inveatigation  are 
ineorrect,  the  general  conchi^ione  are  not  affected  by  such  inaccaracy. 

Part  Trtsd. — Starting  from  the  principle  **tbat  the  beds  of  rivers  of  the 
eharscter  of  the  Mississippi,  are  capable  of  resisting,  unchanged,  only  a  certain 
velocity  .f  current ;  and,  on  rfic  other  hand,  that  the  sedimentary  matter  contained 
in  the  river  water  requires  a  certain  degree  of  velocity  to  keep  it  in  suspension,*' 
and  that  **  from  the  counteracting  tendencies  of  the  above  two  eauses,  a  mean 
becomes  established  at  which  the  current  ceases  to  deposit  its  sediment,  and  the 
bottom  ceases  to  be  abraded,  or  in  other  words, 'the  bottom  becomes  permanent ; 
bat  if,  from  any  cause,  such  as  throwing  off  a  portion  of  the  water  throuii^h  a 
waste  wier,  the  velocity  of  the  eurrent  is  diminished,  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  its  sediment  in  suspension,  but  will  continue  to  deposit  in  its  bed  until, 
through  the  elevation  of  the  bed,  its  vdocity  again  becomes,  what  k  was  before 
H  was  disturbed,  sufficient  to  maintain  its  sediment  in  permanent  suspension'* — 
it  was  simply  the  question  to  determinis,  having  thrown  off  a  certain  volume  of 
vfater  by  an  o&tlet,  or  crevasse,  how  much  additional  sur/iue  elewitian  was 
necessary  to  restore  the  velocity  of  the  diminished  stream  below,  to  its  oryfmal 
and  normal  velocity.  The  result  was,  that  while  an  immediale  Imoering  of  surface 
might  be  expected  from  such  an  outlet,  the  uliimette  effect  would  certainly  be  to 
raise  that  surface,  and  thus  aggravate  the  evil  which  the  outlet  was  expected  to 
remedy.  However  little  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  mathematical  deter- 
mmatioru  thus  made,  the  general  imth  of  the  condusum  is  incontrovertible.  The 
currents  of  the  river,  rather  diminishing  in  velocity  than  increasing,  as  they 
descend — passing  fbr  thousands  of  miles  through  caving  and  friable  banks — may 
&irly  be  concluded  to  be  loaded,  on  their  arrival  in  Louisiana,  with  the  maximum 
of  sediment  due  to  their  velocity,  whatever  that  velocity  may  be.  Any  check  in  this 
Telocity,  however  small,  will,  therefore,  produce  deposition.  This  is  not  mere 
theory — all  the  experience  of  every  observer  of  the  river  will  confirm  it,  white  it  is 
itself  conformable  to  reason  and  common  sense.  Such  a  check  in  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  helow  the  outlet,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  that  outlet. 

The  investigations  to  which  I  allude  were  made  while  the  great  Bonnet  Carre 
crevasse  of  1^0  was  hi  full  flow.  On  the  30th  of  July  (immediately  after  the 
fall  of  the  river),  its  bed  was  examined  by  Professor  Forshey  and  others,  who 
focad  that  immediately  helous  the  crevasse  it  was  obstracted  by  a  shoal  which  dimin- 
ished the  mean  depth  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  area  of  section  76,613  rqaare 
feet  as  compared  with  the  section  above  the  crevasse.  A  more  extraordinary  con- 
firmation of  a  result  of  pure  reasoning,  by  the  actual  resuKs  of  the  operations 
carried  on  by  nature,  on  a  great  scale,  has  rarely  been  presented.  To  the  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  this  examination,  Professor  Forshey  appends  the  following 
note: 

'^  Soundings  made  in  the  high  water  of  18U  proved  that  the  great  sand  bar  thrown  acrogs 
th*  channel  of  the  river  below  the  crev««ge  by  the  weakness  of  its  transporting  forco<i,  was 
eanried  awaj  again  when  the  river  was  confined  by  the  new  leree,  and  nose  high  enough  to 
aanune  IM  greatest  veloeitj.  With  those  aoonstomed  to  the  Ktndy  of  hydrodynamics,  the 
above  factti  famish  a  fortunate  iUoBtration  of  the  effects  of  outlets — verbum  sap." 

Similar  effects  hare  been  observed  to  be  produced  by  other  crevasses  (witness 
the  extraordinary  deposits  in  front  of  tne  New-Orieane  city  wharves  in  1866, 
eaoeed  by  the  Bell  crevasse,  just  above  the  city  limits),  and  it  is  doubtless  an 
efleet  attending  all  crevasses,  and  which  will  attend  all  otUlets^  should  the  folly  of 
■uking,  or  attempting  Co  make,  them  be  committed. 

The  idea  that  ievees  have  any  tendency  to  cause  a  rising  of  the  bed  is  so 
■imply  absurd — so  destitute  of  a  singe  reason  to  justify  it — that  it  hardly  seems 
necessary  to  athide  to  it ;  it  is  the  wani  of  levees  and  that  sXone  which  oao  c^use 
nich  a  rising.  It  is  this  which  is  causing  the  remarkable  rising  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  lower  and  unleveed — and  recent  and  inadequately  leveed — parts  of 
the  Xiafourche  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  water  is  let  out  from  its  confinement  by 
/s9£cs,  by  mesne  of  crevasses  or  '*  outlets,"  wiU  the  bed  of  the  MiA^isaippi  river 
be  elevated. 
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But  if  oQtUu  eoold  de  for  the  rivor  all  that  is  antidpated^-if  thaj  camii  kmm 
tlie  tuiiace — and  ibrever  protect  its  banks  from  overflow,  it  would  be  difficult  U> 
find  how  to  carry  off  these  waters  to  the  sea  without  reproducing,  in  aao^ier 
form,  the  evils  they  are  intended  to  obviate.  It  is  common  with  many  to  speco- 
ate  so  lightly  on  throwing  ofi*  one,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  feet  per  secood 
from  the  river  by  '*  outlets,"  that  one  would  think  that,  the  water  once  let  emir 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  thought  of.  Unfortunately,  it  is  just  at  this  point 
that  the  trouble  begins.  No  lateral  vent  exists — none  can  be  made  by  moit,  which 
will  carry  off  these  one,  two  or  three  huncired  thousand  cubic  feet  whieh  it  is 
wisbed  to  dispose  of^  so  safely  as  the  river  channel  itself  aided  by  sufficient  levees. 
To  throw  them  into  such  lateral  vents  is  (as  all  experience  shows)  to  produce  ex- 
actly Ihs  ruinous  effects  of  overflew  of  lands  and  destruction  of  property  whiob 
the  failure  of  the  levee  (or,  in  other  words,  a  cretasse)  produces. 

Ca«t  your  eye  upon  the  map  of  Louisiana,  if  a  natural  lateral  vent  can  be  con- 
ceived, capable  of  carrying  on  a  large  volume  of  the  nver*s  waters  without  in- 
jurious elevation,  it  is  furnished  by  Lake  Pontchartrain.  A  broad  lake,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  width,  by  thirty  in  length,  is  itself  a  channel  of  un- 
defined magnitude,  wbile  it  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  waters  by  two  broad  and 
deep  passes  of  only  six  or  seven  miles  in  length.  No  labor  of  man  can  rival  this 
great  arrangement  of  nature.  Yet  the  waters  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  ccevasee 
mamtained,  according  to  observations  at  Fort  Pike^  a  permanent  elevation  at  this 
lowest  point  of  the  lake,  of  about  eighteen  inches."*  Greater,  doubtless,  at  the 
head  uf  the  lake,  and  ktill  greater  at  the  head  of  the  canals,  bayous,  ^cc^  whidi 
receive  the  plantation  drainage. 

How  perfectly  inadmissible  such  a  permanent  elevation  of  back  waters  would 
be  to  the  imutense  number  of  valuable  plaotations  whidi  drain  into  Lakes  Pont- 
cbartiain  and  Maurepas — ^how  absolutely  ruinous  it  would  be  to  New-OrleoMM 
and  its  suburbs — I  need  not  indicate.  Yet  this  is  incomparahly  the  most  favora/bU 
ease  of  the  outlet  system,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  proposed  outlet  into 
Lake  Borgne. 

Part  Fourth. — Turn  your  eye  now  to  the  other  shore  of  the  river,  and  observe 
the  basin  lying  between  it  and  Lafourche.  You  have  traversed  this  basin  in 
many  directions,  and  know  that  a  lar^e  portion  of  its  area  is  nothing  but 
salt  or  fresh  water  lakes,  connected  with  each  other  by  large  and  naviARble 
bayous,  and  having  an  ample  outlet  into  the  sea ;  that,  from  the  very  margin  of 
the  river,  numberless  bayous  take  their  origin,  which  lead  to  the  drainage  waters 
uf  the  elevated  river  lands  into  these  lakes.  We  find  here  a  very  complete  natu- 
ral arrangement  for  carrying  off  surplus  waters,  yet  experience  has  proved  that 
every  crevasse  of  any  magnitude  which  has  discharged  itself  into  thu  basin  has 
elevated  its  waters  to  the  inundation  of  the  adjacent  river  plantations,  and  of  the 
fine  plantations  on  the  Bayous  Barataria  and  Pierrot ;  while  these  two  great 
crevasses  of  1858  (BelPs  and  Labranche's)  both  discharging  into  it,  producing  an 
elevation  of  waters  which  crossed  all  the  great  natural  drains  and  extended  itself 
down,  inundating  all  the  plantations  of  that  shore,  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
ef  the  Gulf  itself.  Yet  while  this  perfectly  ruinous  elevation  of  back  waters  has 
been  produced,  the  river  surface  has  been  so  little  lowered  by  the  discharge  ef 
these  crevasses,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
any  appreciable  reduction  at  all. 

In  U^LO  manner  the  throwing  of  the  river  waters  into  the  Plaquemine,  t»  Isll 
into  tbe  network  of  lakes  and  bayous  behind,  is  to  raise  the  waters  of  that  bau, 
to  ruin  large  plantation  interests  within  it,  and  to  postpme  indefinitely  tiie 
recovery  fhsn  inundation  of  the  immense  extent  of  valuable  lands  which  it  con- 
tains. 

In  brief,  to  take  waters  from  the  river  channel  and  to  tterow  them  into  tbe 

*  In  the  paptr  before  referred  to  (Dl  Bow^s  Bbtikw)  ,  I  expressed  a  doubt  (retmltin^  from 
mj  computations)  whether  so  much  elevation  was  produced,  but  I  have  since  become  aware 
that  I  omlttoA  tanportant  inflneneos  in  making  mj  compatatioaa;  bseidas,  th«  •loTation  h«ro 
given  is  a  matter  of  observation  and  xu>t  of  speculation. 
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• 

Itteiml  bMUit,  kket  Mid  bajrom,  U  to  take  them  from  the  dieiuiei  bj  which  thoy 
ean,  with  the  meet  ease  and  Mfety»  be  carried  to  the  sea,  to  pot  them  into  batiM 
onsuited  by  their  alope  to  cany  off  the  floodi  thrown  upon  them. 

Recollect  that  when  you  throw  off  one,  two,  or  three  handled  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  into  these  basins,  you  are  throwing  a  yolume  greater 
than  that  of  great  rwert — and  you  expect  such  rivers  to  flow  to  the  sea  through 
channels  provided  for  the  natural  drainage  and  tidal  flow  of  a  district  of  omy 
two  or  three  hundred  square  miles — and  to  flow,  too,  without  that  elevation  or 
huid  which  the  permanent  flow  of  rivers  requires. 

It  is  an  erroneous  notion,  and  one  only  calculated  to  mislead,  that  the  river, 
when  left  to  itself,  maintained  these  lateral  bayous  as  a  means  of  venting  its 
floods.  On  the  contrary,  the  natural  process  is  that  of  closing  of  lateral  bayoutf 
and  of  concentration  in  the  main  channel, 

Louisiana  presents  numberless  old  beds  of  bayous  which  were  once  outlets, 
hot  which  have  been  closed  by  natural  processes.  In  fact,  these  tide  bayous, 
being  streams  of  less  magnitude  than  the  main  stream,  require  greater  incHnation 
oi  bed.  As  they  extend  their  length  by  deposit,  their  inclination  decreases,  and 
the  channel  contracts  and  ultimately  closes.  Such  is  the  history  of  numberless 
old  bayous  whose  beds  are  still  plainly  visible.  Such  would  probably  be  the  history 
of  the  Lafourche  and  Atchafiilaya,  if  left  to  themselves. 

I  will  dismiss  this  subject  of  **  outlets  "  by  saying  that  they  are  utterly  tm- 
practieable  without  involving  the  ruinous  effects  due  to  crevasses,  except  that 
proposed  into  Lake  Borgne,  or  others  still  lower  down — that  though  in  some 
cases  (as  the  natural  one  near  the  mouth  called  the  Jump)  they  will  maintain 
themselves  (for  a  time),  in  general  they  can  only  be  maintained  (for  it  is  an 
unnatural  process)  at  a  constant  annual  and  increasing  expense,  (see  my  article 
before  referred  to  in  Da  Bow) — that  if  successfully  maintained,  they  involve  the 
probable  diminntHm  and  elevation  of  bed  and  surface  of  the  river  channel  below 
(and  ultimately  above),  and  moreover  serious  injury  to  the  bars  at  the  mouth. 

Before  con<*ludin^  this  .etter,  I  will  remark,  however,  that  the  results  I  have 
arrived  a*  as  .egards  the  effects  of  outlets,  though  they  were  first  reached  by 
me  through  mere  theoretical  considerations,  without  much  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  river,  and  without  reference  to  the  experience  or 
theories  of  others,  yet  are  not  novel,  nor  do  they  want  ample  confirmation  derived 
from  the  history  of  the  river  itself  (instances  of  which  1  have  alluded  to,  and 
others  will  occur  to  you),  nor  from  the  experience  and  investigations  of  other 
engineers  in  other  countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  case  which  can  be  referred  to  is  that  of  the  lower 
Po,  with  its  tributaries,  which,  a  century  or  two  ago,  was  ruining  the  fairest 
portions  of  Italy,  and  thus  became  the  subject  of  study,  the  scene  of  the  labors 
of  the  most  eminent  engineers.  The  lower  Rhine  has  also  given  rise  to  -similar 
studies  and  experience. 

The  result  of  all  these  were  summed  up  by  Frisi,  one  of  the  Italian  engineem 
engaged  with  these  matters.  His  work  was  deemed  so  important  as  an  embodi* 
ment  of  standard  principles,  and  as  a  record  of  a  peculiar  experience,  that  it 
was  translated,  only  some  forty  years  ago,  by  an  English  officer,  General  Garstin, 
v^ith  a  view  to  its  applicability  to  the  rivers  of  India.  While  1  know  nothing  in 
th0  records  of  hydraulic  engineering  conflicting,  there  is  not  a  result  or  principle 
recorded  in  this  book  which  is  not  in  direct  confirmation,  with  the  principles  I 
maintain  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  them  so 
otrikingly  so,  and  that,  too,  in  reference  to  propositions  unexpected  and  paradoxi- 
cal, that  I  have  ground  for  believing  that  my  theoretical  results  were  correctly 
dedaced  from  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena.*  - 

Pabt  Fifth. — The  fol.owin^  extract  (from  the  work  of  Frisi,  published  in 
1763,  at  Lucca,  and  translated  into  and  published  in  £nglish  in  18 1 8)  refers  to 

*  The  coarse  of  reasoning  which  prsce<les,  may  be  kappo8«d  to  imply  that  no  iitefam  <^ 
kmgJkf  of  leress  will  ever  b«  required.  Such  is  my  opinion ;  but  I  beg  to  nare  it  andersfteod 
that  tbe  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  paper  art  tnttreljf  intUpendent  of  any  $uch  tusumption. 
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the  Rhine.  That  river  subdividee  at  it  approaehee  -the  ocean,  into  the  Imel,  the 
Wahal,  the  gteat  Rhine,  6ic.  It  if  said  these  sab-divitions  were  crommenced  fay 
the  Romans.  Of  the  effect*  of  this  sub-diTision,  and  of  some  projeots  for  obvi- 
ating them,  Frisi  speaks  as  follows : 

•  •  •  •  "This  great  moltiplicitj  of  channels,  though  prodactiTe  of  rery 
great  advantages  to  the  navi^tion  and  commerce  of  Holland,  draws  after  It  rerj  £atu 
eonseqaenciiB.  The  waters,  divided  into  ho  taunj  branches,  lose  the  rapid* tj  and  strength 
which  are  reqnired  to  suAtain  and  push  forward  those  heterogeneous  ralMttanceti  which  thej 
transport.  The  constant  rising  of  the  bottom  renders  the  draining  of  the  i^aters  from 
the  fields  more  difficult,  increases  the  expense  of  the  necesMiry  embankments,  and 
always  augments  the  damage  which  these  extensive  lowlands  >affer.  when  the  djk«a 
break  and  threaten  the  whole  country  with  ruin.  To  secure  that  part  of  Holland  whidi 
lies  between  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  the  ocean,  it  was  proposed  in  1754  to  form 
in  the  Leek,  which  is  another  branch  of  the  Rhine,  a  cut  with  sixteen  sluices,  by  which  a 
part  should  be  discharged  into  the  Meruva,  which  is  the  junction  of  the  Blenae  wHh  the 
WahaL*' 

•  •  •  *  "Gennet^  has  asserted  that  the  proposed  alterations  would  aTmll 
nothing  toward  the  diminution  of  the  height  of  the  floods:  and  propo^s  in  lieu  of  it,  to 
reunite  all  the  waters  of  the  gres^  U'line  in  the  ancient  orauch  of  the  Issel,  and  in  this 
manner  to  conduct  them  by  the  iiliortest  road  to  the  sea.  He  maintains  that,  by  the  •nion 
of  all  the  waters  their  rapidity  ^ould  be  Increased,  while  the  amplitude  of  the  sectioiu 
would  continue  the  same;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  waters  would  hare  more  sirength 
to  deepen  their  bed,  and  to  prevent  those  deposits  that  are  successively  made  in  it. 

Again,  with  regard  to  adding  to  the  volume  of  a  river,  or  of  subtracting  from  it 
by  mUUUy  we  find  the  iullowing  : 

"We  read  in  the  collection  of  observations  for  1728,  that,  having  made  the  experiment  o 
placing  marks  in  the  Panaro  and  of  iettinff  in  and  afterward  withdrawing  the  wat«ra  oC 
the  great  drain  of  Burana,  they  observed  in  the  Panaro  no  sensible  rise  in  the  Arst  in<»tAiio«, 
nor  any  vi^'jle  decrease  in  the  second.    These  three  facts  have  been  particularly  attestod 
by  Eustace  Manfredl.  whose  testimony  is  worth  that  of  all  the  others. 

'"  No  objection  can  be  made  to  these  facts;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  quantity  of  vratar 
in  the  affluent  bore  no  aensible  proportion  to  that  of  the  recipient  stream,  nor' that  the 
sections  of  the  recipient  were  not  effective ;  neither  can  the  invariability  of  these  very 
sections  be  attributed  to  any  other  causes  than  an  increase  of  velocity  in  the  united  watara, 
proportioned  to  the  incrcastnl  quantity  of  water  itself. 

*' What  has  been  observed  in  the  cotgunction  of  rivers,  is  also  teen  in  their  derivation  or 
division,  where  it  often  happens,  that,  in  diverting  from  the  principal  ehauuel  a  considerable 
body  of  watiir,  that  which  is  left  behind  i»  not  visibly  diminished,  either  in  height  or  in 
breadth.  Although  Gennetd  has  not  furni.<hed  us  with  correct  mea-surements  in  n'lerenc*  to 
the  observations  which  he  has  reported,  they  are,  nevertheless,  confirmed  by  another 
Obeervatien  made  on  the  Po  of  Venice,  and  tuliy  detailed  in  ihe celebrated  K\U  oi  ii.  Rtv  iera,^* 

•  *  ♦  •  'It  is  a  hydrostatical  paradox,  commonly  taug'.t  by  Italian  authors, 
and  uniformly  confirmed  by  experience,  that  you  do  not  diminish  the  htight  ot  the  wat^-n  in 
great  floods  by  le^neuing  the  9 uanf t(y  of  water.  Father  Castelli,  in  the  13th  corollary  of 
nia  First  Book  on  Hunning  Waters,  has  disapproved  of  tho  diviaton  formerly  made  of  the 
Po  at  Buondcno,  and  whicn  was  afterward  abandoned  in  the  year  19Q&.  Guglielmini, 
in  his  Xllth  chapter,  ha»  confirmed  tho  opinion  of  Castelli,  as  far  a.s  regards  the  little 
uiilitv  to  be  derived  from  discharging-sluices,  as  well  from  the  8mall  quantity  of  water  whick 
they  let' off  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  river,  as  from  the  very  small  retrenchment 
that  they  make  from  the  height  to  which  the  river  would  have  risen  if  they  had  not  been 
made. 

*' Eustace  Manfredi,  in  a  paper  never  printed,  has  clearly  proved  the  inutility  and  the  danger 
of  all  the  cuts  which  some  persons  proposed  to  make  in  tbo  riglit  bank  of  the  S«rchio. 
Experience,  has  in  like  manner,  demonstrated  the  inutility  of  the  cut  made  in  the  emb«nk> 
ment  on  the  right  of  the  Arno,  atLe  Fomacettf,  by  means  of  which  it  was  formerly  expected 
that  the  city  of  Pisa  might  be  secured  aKaia4t  inundations. 

'^Thii  cut  having  been  made  in  1740,  three  or  four  breaches  occnrrtftt  in  the  nnper  bed  of 
the  Arno,  and  yet  at  Pisa  there  was  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  hcight>of  the  floods. 
The  cut  was  made  anew  in  1761,  during  tho  month  of  November,  at  the  time  of  a  very  g^roat 
flood,  yet  the  waters  continued  to  rirte  so  high  thatM>mepersonscould  not  be  persuaded  the  cat 
had  been  made.  The  frcKh  came  down  iu  a  few  hours  on  tho  night  of  the  14th,  and  cuntruaod 
with  flight  variations  till  the  evening  of  the  15th.  At  7  oVlock  that  name  evening,  they  noade 
in  the  left  b^nk  of  the  river  at  Le  f  ornacette  an  opening  of  8  braoes,  which  was  aocfU  widenod  by 
the  waters  to  between  28  and  30.  However,  notwithstanding  the  ampii  lude  of  tlic  8e<  tiou  and 
the  quantity  of  water  that  issued  by  it,  the  river  continued  to  ri^e  at  Pisa :  and  about  11 
o'clock  it  reached  the  greatest  height  that  it  had  ever  attained  in  the  memory  nf  man."' 
•  ••**' I  might  add  to  my  own  obserratioas  tho»e  made  in  other  rivers  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  canal  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Nerva  to  draw  off  the  superfla- 
ooa  waters  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  time  of  its  greater  fleshes,  did  not  contribute  in  the  BaiaU««t 
degree  to  prevent  the  inundations,  aa  Pliny  hai  assured  us  in  his  letters. 

•  •    •    <'  The  two  relieTiag  sluices  that  Vincent  Viriani  caused  to  be  made  in  the  Ooloa«, 
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which  is  a  trihat&ry  of  th«  Ohlnaa,  hava  eaiMed  th«  t\\\ng  up  and  the  Ion  of  tha  principal 
trunk.  One  may  coQflult,  on  this  subject,  the  opinion  given  bj  Thomas  Ferelli,  a  learned 
mathematician,  on  the  derivations  from  the  Torrent  MarroKgia. 

"Onp  mar  also  inspect  the  discourse  of  the  celebrated  Lorgna  on  the  inundations  of  the 
Adl(r«»»  whirh  HufRcientlj  proves  that  all  the  derivations  made  in  that  river  have  onlj  pro- 
duced a  heightening  of  Hs  bed  and  thereby  rendered  the  floods  more  dangerous.*' 

The  following  extracts  containing  ihe  relation  between  volame  and  inclination, 
01  slope  of  bed,  are  so  exactly  confirmatory  of  my  own  resalts,  already  alluded  to, 
that  I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  them  ; 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  force  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  floating  bodies  Incorpo- 
rated, to  carry  off  the  deposits  and  to  preserve  the  bottom  clear,  it  must  depend  on  the  body 
df  water  and  the  slope;  so  if  a  given  body  of  water  in  the  recipient,  while  alone,  is  established 
on  a  bottom  of  a  given  inclination,  this  very  recipient,  after  the  junction  of  a  tributary, 
must  e^tablirth  its  bed,  by  means  of  the  increased  body  of  wateti  on  a  lean  declivity  than  it 
had  before." 

•  •  •  "  Ettstaee  Manfred!,  in  the  exposition  which  he  has  given  of  the  4th  Goroll.  to 
the  sixth  proposition  of  the  flftb  chapter  of  Ouglielmtoi,  which  states,  that  ^  the  greater  the 
ordinary  body  of  water  in  a  river,  the  less  will  be  the  slope  of  its  bed.' " 

*  •  •  ^' Guglielmini  has,  besides,  left  us  some  more  precise  rulia  in  the  Oorollaries  to 
the  second  propo  ition  of  the  Fifth  Book.  These  nre  the  following :  '  The  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  a  river  carries,  the  less  will  be  its  fall;*  and  th^  greater  the  force  of  the 
stream,  the  les->  will  be  the  slope  of  the  bed.' " 

•  •  •  *'  These  two  rules,  then,  will  finally  resolre  themselves  Into  this  single  one, 
namelv,  that  the  ^lope  of  the  bottom  in  rivers  will  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
the  bo  dy  of  water  is  inereased.' " 

And  finally,  in  regard  to  practical  methods  of  protecting  from  inundation,  I  add 
another  extract : 

"  Comelies  Meyer,  a  celebrated  Dutch  engineer,  in  a  manuscript  dissertation,  now  In  my 
possession,  on  the  method  of  preserving  the  city  of  Pi*a  from  the  innndation  of  the  Arno, 
disapproves  of  all  the  proposals  for  changing  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  restricts  himself  to  a  ' 
proposition  for  improving  and  aiding  the  mouth,  raising  and  strengthening  the  Mde  works, 
correcting  the  deviations  and  straightening  the  principal  sinuosities  of  the  old  bed." 

"M.  Gennet^  has  followed,  of  late  the  same  maxims  in  Holland,  disapproving,  as  we  hare 
before  said,  of  all  the  new  cuts  and  deflections  which  had  been  devised,  and  proposing  in  their 
room  to  reunite  all  the  waters  of  the  gn^eat  Rhine  in  the  ancient  branch  of  the  Issel,  which 
diould  be  made  straight,  and  brought  to  a  uniform  breadth  ;  thus  seconding  nature,  which 
unites  and  so  conducts  all  waters  to  the  sea."  Tours  truly, 

J.  G.  Barhard, 
Breva  Major,  U.  S.  Enginurt. 

*  The  propositions  contained  in  this,  the  two  preceding,  and  the  following  paragraphs,  are 
the  *arae  arrived  at  by  me  in  discussing  the  Mississippi,  and  amount  to  tbi^  viz. :  that  the 
greater  the  roluroe  of  water,  the  less  fall  or  head  it  required  to  move  it  with  a  certain  velo- 
eity,  and,  therefore,  the  less  surface  elevation.  It  is  implied,  also,  that  the  river  moulds  and 
ehange.H  its  bed  to  adapt  it  to  the  volame  to  be  diKcharged,  which  is  true  of  such  rivers  as  the 
MiuisAippi. 

Mr.  Eilett  has  seized  upon  the  above  sentence,  and  has  cho»*n  to  regard  me  as  commit- 
•d  to  ail  the  extreme  opinions  adx-anced  by  certam  (by  no  means  admitted^  bv  all)  "  Italian  and 
Dutch  engineers"';  and  has,  moreover,  taken  upon  himself  to  sum  up  the  '"principle"  of 
VjUVa  book  by  certain  abstract  propositions,  which,  whatever  truth  they  may  have  in  their 

Sactlcal  operation-,  have"  never  been  advanced  nor  maintained  by  me,  as  the  whole  tenor  of 
If)  and  my  other  published  eiuiays  on  these  subjects  sufficiently  proves.  Indeed  the  note 
which  I  appended  to  Ouglielmini's  "  Rnles^'  sufficiently  showed  how  I  construed  and  applied 
such  principles,  and  how  my  introductory  remarks  were  to  be  understood.  Given  a  certain 
channel  of  unvariabU  form  carrying  a  given  volume  of  water,  and  the  proposition  that  an 
additional  volume  of  water  thrown  into  it  does  not  raise  the  nurface  bed,  is  not  only  a  para- 
dox but  an  absurdity. 

But  let  this  given  channel  be  a  river  bed  whose  sides  and  bottom  are  formed  by  the  con- 
flicting agencies  of  deposition  and  abrasion,  and  then  the  paradox  becomes  true,  not,  as  the  wn- 
mediaU  but  as  the  ulhmnte  result.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  "  Rules''  of  GulielrainI,  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  antecedentlv  quoted  maxim  which  says  "If  a  recipient,  while  alone,  is  es- 
tablinhed,  on  a  bottom  of  given  inclination,  this  very  leciplent  after  the  junction  of  a  tribu- 
tary must  establish  its  bed,  by  means  of  the  increased  body  of  water  on  a  less  declivity  than, 
it  had  before,"  and  this  is  w'hat  Mr.  Ellett's  recorded  figures  for  the  slope  of  the  Mississippi 
rona  the  Ohio  down  proves — what  my  theory  confirms  and  applies. 

But  to  attempt  to  put  the  "principle"  which  this  involves  in  all  its  bearings  in  euoh 
Baked  propositions  as  Mr.  Eilett  chooses  to  attribute.to  Prist,  is  rimplyan  abuse  of  language. 

Mr.  EU^'tt  has  given  the  world  his  principles,  and  be  is  doubtless  able  to  judge  now  how 
Jsr  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  river. 

He  can  also  say  since  he  has  qhosen  to  select  this  passage  of  mine  for  animadversion,  whether 
(hare  is  anything  in  the  '*  records  of  hydraulie  engineering"  (I  don  t  refer  to  th*ories,  but 
to  the  actual  results  of  engineering  operations)  ^'conflicting  with  the  principles  I  maintain 
vith  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Missisi^ippi." 
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IMPROTEMENT  OP  THE  MISSISSIPH  BY  CUT-OFF8. 
By  HiMRT  J.  Pbck,  of  Lovitiama. 

I  have  occasionally  observed  communications,  condemnatory  of  the  Eaccoam 
cut-off,  published  in  some  of  the  New  Orleans  journals.  Havtoy  now,  as  I  always 
hare  had,  unlimited  confidence  in  those  great  philosophical  principles  upon  which 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  that  work  were  based«  I  have  preferred  that 
time,  with  her  unerring  crucible,  should  test  by  experience  the  ultimate  merit 
or  demerit  of,' that  great  internal  improvement,  rather  than  to  rely  upon  concln- 
siotts  derived  from  abstract  reasoning. 

Years  of  reflection  since  the  accomplishment  of  that  cut-off  having  more  fully 
convinced  me,  not  only  of  its  propriety  as  a  work  per  «e,  but  as  the  test  of  a  great 
'  principle  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river.  I  will  avail  myself  of  a 
place  in  your  Rktiiw  to  suggt'st  a  few  reflectums  that  may  operate  on  the  pub- 
ue  mind,  to  assist  the  Great  rather  of  Waters  in  bearing  his  flcMxIs  harmleasly  lo 
the  Gulf. 

In  my  efforts  to  effect  the  Raccourci  cut-off,  in  conjunction  with  the  friecds  of 
that  measure,  I  was  operated  upon  by  deductions  derived  from  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philosophy,  ana  secondly  by  the  interests  of  my  constituents, 
and  I  conceive  that  the  making  of  that  cut-off  has  added  more  to  their  interest 
than  all  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  since  Louisiana  has  had  an  existence  as 
a  State.  As  a  local  measure  it  changed  Black  river  and  Lower  Tensas  from  an- 
annual  waste  of  waters  to  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  productive  cottoD  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  they  were  both  subject  to  annual  inundations 
and  were  the  welcome  homes  of  alligators  and  other  reptiles  The  Raccoiirci  cut- 
off not  only  relieved  the  lower  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Catahoula  and  Coneordia  firom 
annual  inundations  but  also  Rapides,  Avoyelles,  and  Point  Coupee,  and  sensibly 
affected  the  Mississippi  river  as  high  up  as  Natchez,  seventy-five  miles  above.  As 
a  local  measure,  above  the  cut-off,  it  has  been  worth  untold  millions  ;  ae  a  State 
measure,  it  has  been  of  equal  advantage,  by  increasing  the  taxable  property  in  the 
same  ratio,  and  necessarily  throwing  countless  thousands  into  the  State  Treasury. 
It  has  promoted  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Mississippi  vastly,  by  shortening  the 
distance,  and  necessarily  reducing  the  cost  of  river  transportation.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  vast  advantages  that  have  been  the  result  of  that  great  work,  and  they 
are  so  manifest  that  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  paper  to  illustrate  them,  as 
they  are  self-evident  propositions. 

Again,  the  Raccourci  cut-off  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  keeping  open 
the  connection  of  Red  river  with  the  Mississippi,  for  by  increasing  the  fiiU  of  the 
Mississippi  about  thirty  inches  in  low  water,  it  necessarily  increased  the  draft  of 
Red  River  over  the  old  river  bars,  and  thus  has  had  a  great  influence  in  prevent- 
ing Red  River  from  turning  its  course  down  the  Atohafalaya. 

Having  briefly  alladed  to  the  advantages  according  to  the  four  parishes  immedi- 
ately above  that  cut-off,  and  necessarily  to  the  State  at  larse,  we  will  now  direct 
our  attention  to  the  effect  of  that  measure  below  the  cut-off.  So  that  in  tamtng 
up  all  the  evidence  we  may  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  OAerit  or 
demerit  of  cut-offs  : 

That  the  Raccourci  cut-off  caused  the  river  to  remove  a  few  sand  bars  and  to 
cut  away  the  banks  for  a  short  distance  below  is  very  true ;  that  is  nothing  more 
thaji  always  occurs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dut-offs  that  are  made  during  a 
flood  stage  of  the  river,  but  it  did  no  damage  of  serious  importance.  It  is  true 
that  some  few  individuals  presented  claims  to  the  tmo  or  three  succeeding  legisla- 
tures, but  the  testimony  was  so  conflicting  that  they  got  no  redress,  and  so  &r  as 
the  neighborhood  immediately  below  the  cut-off  is  concerned,  with  an  individual 
exception  or  two,  I  am  informed  that  it  has  been  of  actual  benefit.  The  parish 
of  Point  Coupee,  a  part  of  which  lies  below  the  Raccourci  cut-off,  instructed  their 
representation  to  cause  that  cut-off  to  be  made  and  the  petition  of  instruction  was 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  that  parish,  and  is  now  on  record  in  the  journal 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  The  people  of  that  parish  are  as  intelligent  as  the 
people  of  any  other  parish,  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  would 
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promote  the  Interest  ef  tkemeelvef.  Tbej  hed  tiie  knowledge  of  the  ouVoffs,  for 
the  Red  rirer  col-offkad  been  made  preTioofity,  and  the  parish  of  Point  Coupee 
had  been  akimately  benefited  by  the  Ked  ri^r  and  Raocoorci  cut-offis. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  there  was  a  great  clamor  ahout  the  conse- 
qaenoes  of  that  cut-off,  but  the  outcry  was  not  from  thoTicintty  of  the  cut-off  bot 
from  the  coast  below,  as  far  down  as  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  This  commotion 
oodurred  in  consequence  of  the  Sauve  and  llonnet  Carre  erevasses  which  both  oc- 
corred  subsequently  to  the  cut-off  during  a  flood  stage  of  the  river.  But  the 
high  water  on  the  coast  below,  and  also  ^ose  creTssses,  although  falsely  attrib- 
u^  to  the  Raceourci  cut^-off,  were  the  result  of  other  more  potent  causes,  and  I 
will  now  point  them  out.  In  doing  this  1  will  refer  to  an  article  orer  my  signa- 
ture in  £^  Bow^s  Rkvibw,  published  in  the  February  number  of  1860  : 

**  Until  within  a  few  jean  past  th«  levees  on  the  banks  of  the  MtasiiiBippi  hare  not  been 
eontinnoufi,  except  from  the  parish  of  Point  Gonpee  to  a  point  below  the  citj  of  New-Oileans: 
and  theie  artificial  embankments  conflned  to  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  have 
been  the  means  of  protecting  the  front  lands  of  this  portion  of  the  river  parif>hes.  and  "f  re- 
claiming a  Tftst  amount  of  back  lands  even  during  the  flood  stages  of  the  river,  but  the  lerees 
on  this  portion  have  not  within  a  lew  years  past  offered  the  same  protection  that  they  for- 
meriT  did.  The  question  now  presents  itself  why  do  they  not?  We  conceive  the  answer  is 
■imply  t)>at  the  levee  syftem,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  is  now 
extended,  with  the  exception  of  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  to  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  on  the 
went  bank,  and  almost  continuously  en  the  eastern  bank  to  a  point  still  higher,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mouth  of  tiie  Yatoo :  hence,  the  water  that  the  river  (ormerly  discharged  into 
the  immense  swamps  on  either  side,  intersected  by  innumerable,  lakes,  bayous,  and  lagoons, 
answeriog  the  purpose  of  ^o  many  safetv  valves  to  the  Mi«sissippi  during  iU  flood  stages,  and 
retaining  water  sufficient  for  a  vast  internal  sea,  i8  conflned  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is 
finrced  onward  to  the  Balise  in  itt  furious  career.  The  increased  quantitv  of  water  confined 
to  the  bod  of  the  river  during  its  flood  stages  is  then  the  cause  of  its  overflowing  its  levees. 

**  In  stopping  all  the  bayous  leading  from  the  river  to  the  swamps,  the  /eader  can  well  im- 
agine the  consequent  effect  on  the  current  of  the  Klssissippl.  When  he  takes  into  considers- 
tion  the  tun  that  the  Mississippi  swamp,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansa<i  to  the  mouth  of  Red 
rirer,  will  average  ^>ont  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  from 
Tieksburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  pass,  a  still  greater  width,  and  which,  until  a  very  few 
yeSTK  past,  would  average  a  depth  of  five  feet  water,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  and  that, 
too,  daring  two  or  three,  and  not  uncommonly  for  six  months  of  the  year  ;  this  sea  of  water, 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  wltt  not  average  a  salle  in  width,  most  necessarUj 
giTe  it  serend  more  feet  of  water. 

*'  While  the  levee  system  is  heaping  up  Oisa  upon  Pelion,  as  we  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate, and  while  the  evil  effaets  of  the  system  are  annually  increasing,  more  especially  on  the 
lover  plaae  of  the  river,  we  may  expect  that  the  Father  of  Waters,  driven  from  his  favorite 
resting  places  in  the  secluded  swamps  of  the  upper  plane  of  the  river,  and  shot  oat  from  his 
fltvorite  retreats  of  Providence,  St.  Joseph,  and  Concordia,  and,  indeed,  from  that  vast  chain 
of  lakes  that  skirt  his  borders  from  the  Ohio  almost  to  the  Belize,  where  he  was  wont  to  rest 
his  weary  Hmbs  sfter  the  Herculean  task  of  tearing  up  forests  by  the  roots,  and  the  earth  it- 
self apon  which  they  had  their  firandations,  will  summon  his  numerous  children  around  him 
(his  seventeen  hundred  children)  and  make  a  fdrious  assault  on  the  Liliputian  levees,  spread- 
log  desolation  broadcast  throughout  the  land.** 

We  hftTe  now  given  the  great  potential  causes  of  the  Sauve  and  Bonnet  Carre 
ereraaaee  in  timee  gone  by,  viz. :  the  extension  of  the  levee  system.  For,  if  thone 
who  attributed  those  crevasses  to  the  Raceourci  cut-off,  had  taken  a  more  states- 
manlike view  of  the  Mississippi  river,  they  would  have  seen  a  vast  many  other 
crevaseea  in  the  levees  for  hundreds  of  miles  above  where  there  were  no  cut-offs, 
and  it  was  just  as  wise  to  attribute  those  crevasses  to  that  cut-off,  as  to  attribute 
the  occurrence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New-Orleans  to  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  that 
may  -luive  occurred  at  the  same  period  of  time. 

How  I  put  this  question :  If  tne  Raceourci  cut-off  caused  the  Bonnet  Carre^nd 
Suave  crevasses,  which  occurred  subsequently,  what  caused  the  Bell  and  La- 
branche.  crevasses  during  the  past  summer  ?  if  another  cut-off  had  been  made 
below  Red  river,  that  would  nave  been  made  the  scaj^e-goat  on  whose  unfortu- 
nate head  the  sins  of  the  river  might  have  been  carried  mto  the  wilderness.  But, 
there  has  been  no  cut-off  made,  and  we  behold  crevasses,  not  only  occurring  on 
the  sugar  coast,  but  by  far  more  formidable  breaches  in  the  levees  between  Mem- 
phis and  Natchez.  The  fact  is,  as  we  predicted  in  our  communication  to  Dr  Bow's 
Kktjew,  in  1850,  that,  unless  the  levee  system  was  coimteracted  by  some  other 
measures,  crevasses  most  necessarily  occur.  There  are  many  levees,  at 
preaent,  on  the  Missifi»ppi,  between  Vatchez  and  Memphis,  that  are  fourteen  feet 
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high,  with  one  hundred  feet  base,  and  nuuiy  of  them  will  be  laieed,  dmiag  Che 
present  season,  two  or  three  feet  higher,  both  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Lonia- 
lana.  Now,  let  me  ask,  how  will  the  fast  floods  that  may  be  thrown  down  <m  tbe 
lower  plane  of  the  river  be  earned  off  harmlessly  ?  how  is  tibe  sugar  coast  to  be 
protected  ? 

OUTLET  ST8TKV. 

Outlets  have  been  spoken  of,  bnt  it  has  been  proven  by  past  experience  tliat 
ontleta,  as  well  as  crevasses,  by  reducing  the  pjwer  of  the  cnrrent,  have  a  ten- 
dency, and  do  canse  a  filMng  np  of  the  nvei\  The  Bonnet  Carre  and  Sanve  cre- 
yasses  both  cansed  the  bed  of  the  river  to  flD  np  below  them.  If  t^  Lafonrebe 
ami  Ploqnemine  are  enlarged,  there  is  danger  of  directing  the  river  from  New- 
Orleans,  at  no  distant  day,  and  of  flooding  the  whole  sontnwestcm  portion  of  the 
State,  for  the  stratum  of  clay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lafourche  and  Plaquemine  is  rep- 
resented to  be  only  six  feet  m  depth,  and  based  on  quicksand.  The  only  appro- 
priate remedy,  then,  to  counteract  the  increased  dangers  that  will  unquestionably 
be  multipliea  on  the  sugar  coast  by  the  increased  elevation  of  the  levees  from 
Memphis  to  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  can  only  be  counteracted  by  two  remedies, 
viz. :  the  elevation  of  the  levees  below  that  point,  until  the  river  may  cut  its  chan- 
nel deeper,  and  by  cut-offs,  yes,  by  the  scarecrow  cut-offs.  And  I  will  now  pro- 
ce^  to  investigate  the  comparative  merits  of  those  two  remedies. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  increased  danger  of  crevasses,  which  must  bear  a 
strict  relationship  to  the  increase  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
there  is  another  objection  to  the  elevation  of  the  surfiice  of  the  river,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  sugar  crops  on  the  riparian  plantations,  and  that  is  transpiration 
water,  which,  of  itself,  when  the  river  shall  have  been  raised  above  its  prei^ent 
water-marks,  by  the  height  of  the  levees  in  the  whole  distance  to  Memphis,  will 
retard  the  growth  of  the  came,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  produetivenesa  of  the 
whole  sugar  coast. 

The  remedy,  then,  is  cut-offs^  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. If  we  will  conmience  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  we  wUl  j>eroeive  a  vast 
chain  of  lakes,  both  on  the  right  and  the  left  banks. 

In  Tennessee,  we  have  Reelsfoot  lake ;  in  Mississippi,  we  have  Lakes  Bolivar, 
Washington,  and  Jackson  ;  on  the  other  or  west  bank,  we  have  Old-town  Lake 
and  Old  River  Lake,  in  Arkansas.  Still  lower  down,  in  Louisiana,  we  have 
Bunches  Bend  Lake,  Lake  Providence,  Lakes  St.  Joseph,  St.  John,  Concordia, 
FauBe  River  (Raccourci  Bend  will  sooner  or  later  become  a  lake),  and  most  prob- 
ably the  old  bed  of  the  river,  at  the  Red  River  cut-off,  in  which  event  Bed 
River  will  pass  down  the  Atchafalaya,  which,  from  the  appearance  of  its  banks, 
is  supposea  to  have  been  a  continuance  of  Red  river  in  days  of  AuJd  Lang  Syne. 
These  lakes  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  old  bends  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of 
them  are  now  in  a  state  of  transition,  others  have  been  recently  formed — others 
have  been  made  from  time  immemorial  by  the  great  i  am  of  rivers,  who,  under  a 
carle  blanche  of  the  Almighty,  ^oes  whore  he  pleases  without  being  tied  down  to 
any  fixed  locality,  as  are  other  little  insignificant  streams.     But  vSiile  he  revels 

'he  comes  back 

,  that  fluids  will 

„  the  puny  arm  of 

man  or  not,  he  seeks  the  shortest  way  to  the  gult  There  is  scarcely  an  interval 
of  five  years  without  a  eut-off  being  made  somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Belize,  and  it  would  be  well  enough  for  those  who  are  so  nervous  on 
this  subject  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  those  cut-offs.  If  they  will  do  this  they 
will  not  be  able  to  show  more  harm  than  pood  done  from  any  one  of  them,  but 
entiroh-  the  reverse,  although  they  do  a  little  temporary  local  damage  immedi- 
ately Ik'Iow.  So  soon  as  the  river  has  cut  out  a  new  tJed  of  sufKcient  capacity 
to  contain  its  waters,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  reduced  below  the  cut-off  as  well  as 
above  it,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  one  of  my  reports,  which  is  not 
now  before  me,  made  either  to  the  house  or  senate,  I  appended  the  certificatea 
of  several  gentlemen,  senators  and  ex-senators,  of  as  high  standing  as  any  in 
Loulsioua,  to  the  effect  that  the  suriaee  of  the  river  below  two  eut-o£  that  bad 
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been  nwde  bat  a  few  yeare,  vie,  BnBohee  Bend  ent-offand  Red  riyer  cuiroff,  was 
not  higher  at  a  moderate  stage  of  the  river  than  it  was  before  the  cut-off  was 
made ;  at  th^se  points  the  river  varies  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  from  high  to 
low  water  mark. 

Cnt-offs  in  the  sugar  re«on,  as  we  approximate  the  level  of  the  gulf  where  the 
variation  between  h^h  ana  low  water  mark  ranges  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet» 
wonld  do  maoh  less  temporary  harm  than  in  higher  latitudes  where  the  variation 
ranges  between  forty  and  fifty  feet 

The  comparative  little  temporary  damage  immediately  below  cut^fib  may  be 
partially  or  entirely  avoided  by  making  them  when  the  river  is  not  at  a  high 
stage.  Although  they  have  always  heretofore  been  made  at  a  high  staple,  it  does 
not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  they  may  not  be  nuide  ouring  low 
water,  and  the  cut  or  ditcn  made  so  deep  that  the  river  might  make  its  excava- 
tion by  the  time  it  reached  a  moderate  stage. 

Cnt^oflfe,  when  they  have  been  made  oi:  rather  facilitated  by  artificial  means, 
have  generally  been  made  without  any  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
after  passing  through  the  cut,  the  only  object  being  to  reduce  the  water  above. 

In  making  cut-offs,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  course  the  current 
shonld  take  below,  and  the  ditch  should  be  located  so  as  to  direct  the  new  chan- 
nel to  noake  as  straight  a  reach  as  possible  below,  this  would  save  the  excavation 
to  a  ^at  extent,  for  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
cave  less  in  straight  reaches  than  anywhere  else,  simply  because  the  channel  is' 
generally  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

Cut-offs  do  not  increase  the  quantity  of  water  that  passes  below  them,  but  they 
add  to  the  velocity  of  the  current,  which,  aff^er  the  nver  shall  have  out  a  new 
ehannel  of  sufiSoient  width  and  depth  to  accommodate  itself  in  its  new  bed,  or  to 
use  the  language  of  engineers,  after  it  shall  have  established  its  original  regime^ 
is  not  very  great,  and  aoes  not  interfere  with  ascending  boats  built  in  accordance 
with  the  most  approved  modem  style. 

If  eut-ofls  shomd  be  an  established  policy  for  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
tippi,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  case  before  many  years,  we  should  com- 
mence at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  close  all  the  outlets  tut  the  east  pass  ;  this 
would  throw  the  whole  fbrce  of  the  river  into  one  channel,  which  would  add 
enough  velocity  to  the  current  to  cut  out  a  channel  deep  enough  for  ships  of  any 
draught  of  water,  and  the  current  through  the  east  pass  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  direction  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  furthermore,  the  waters  of  the  river 
would  not  be  driven  back  by  the  westerly  winds.  It  is  a  fact  in  regard  to  the 
Mississippi,  that  reviving  the  waters  of  a  tributary  does  not  increase  his  width 
but  his  depth,  as  is  evidenced  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri?  Ohio,  and 
Arkansas  rivers.  Now  the  closing  of  two  or  move  months  of  the  Mississippi 
would  have  the  same  effect,  and  instead  of  having  the  force  of  the  ouirent  frittered 
away  by  its  division  into  several  channels,  we  would  have  a  current  with  sufficient 
force  to  cut  a  channel  deep  enough  to  float  a  seventy-four-gun  ship,  instead  of 
the  shoal  waters  that  we  have  under  present  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  a  fikct.  that  there  is  greater  depth  of  water  on  the  bars  at  the  passes  or 
BaHze  during  a  low  stage  of  the  river  than  during  a  high  staffe  of  water,  caused 
by  a  concentration  of  water  to  a  narrower  channel ;  hence  uie  praoticabiliW  of 
making  the  east  pass  deeper  by  closing  the  other,  and  concentrating  the  whole 
power  of  the  river  on  one  pass.  Cutoffs  in  the  lower  plane  of  the  river,  as  we 
approximate  the  guli^  would  also  have  the  same  result,  but  as  the  fall  is  less,  the 
inereaaed  velocity  obtained  by  outofis  would  be  less. 

As  the  Mississippi  is  a  gallant  old  steed  that  occasionally  seizes  the  bit  in  his 
teeth,  and  dashes  with  terrific  fury  where  he  pleases,  or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  is 
a  river  in  some  respects  9ui  genertSy  it  is  well  enough  for  us  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  contemplation  of  such  phenomena  as  he  has  presented  to  our  consideration 
through  the  vista  of  untold  centuries.  But  if  it  were  necessary,  we  might  turn 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  results  in  other  countries,  effected  by  the  united 
force  of  two  or  more  rivers.  In  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  in  the  year  1600,  the 
waters  of  the  Parana  were  added  to  the  Po-Grande,  and  in  1720  the  waters  of  the 
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Rb/eno  were  alBo  olwnged  from  l^eir  ootme,  and  added  to  the  P^  wfitli  ihe  retoH 
of  deepening  ite  channel,  and  oonseqnently  improying  ite  naTigatiom.  Now,  dos- 
ing some  of  the  mouths  <^  the  Mifleisuppi  wonid  have  the  same  effeet,  and  like  ent- 
o&  would  give  more  force  to  the  cnirent,  and  would,  like  them,  neceasarily  give 
more  power  to  transport  the  vast  amomt  of  deposit  held  in  sokitiou,  aiMl  eonmied 
to  the  bed  of  the  river  by  the  eontemHnons  levee  system. 

In  conclusion,  the  (question  is  not  whether  we  'mil  have  cut-ofb  or  not,  but 
simply,  whether  we  will  anticipate  them  a  few  short  years.  Let  us  then  follow 
the  mdications  of  nature,  for  the  maniiestations  of  nature  are  the  unwavering  laws 
of  Ommpotenee. 

"  Flrit  foUoir  Nature,  and  your  judement  frame, 
Vrom  her  Just  standard  that  is  stlu  the  same." 

For  SO  long  as  the  sunbeams  shall  radiate  through  unlimited  space,  so  l<mg  as 
the  Dooon  wiw  her  bespangled  jewelry  shall  illuminate  the  blue  arch  of  Heaven, 
just  so  lonff  will  the  Mississippi,  governed  by  the  great  laws  that  have  directed 
him  since  ue  creation  of  the  world,  continue  to  nukQ  outrofib. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hkne7  J.  Pbok. 
SiciLT  Island,  Lju,  January  10, 1859. 


ART.  IX.-COMMF,RCIAL  ETHICS. 

"  Tell  me  whether  ye  sold  the  land  for  so  much  T    And  she  said,  Yea,  for  so  much.^ 

ACfTS  T.  %. 

If  there  is  any  one  branch  of  morals  upon  which,  more  than 
others,  Christianity  sheds  increasing  light  and  more  stringent  obli- 
gation, it  is  in  the  department  of  truthfulness. 

Many  of  the  best  men  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  at  times  lia- 
ble to  the  charge  of  equivocating,  and  pious  frauds  are  still  au- 
thorized where  a  corrupt  Christianity  prevails,  and  even  Archdeacon 
Paley  attempts  to  justify  a  hannless  lie. 

Cicero's  sentiments  upon  this  subject  are  notoriously  demoralia- 
ing ;  the  most  heathen  nations,  according  to  the  testimony  of  trar- 
ellers,  exclude  veracity  from  their  list  of  virtues.  The  Bible,  how- 
ever, is  no  less  emphatic  in  its  condemnation  of  falsehood  than  of 
any  other  vice,  and  from  the  great  law  of  the  decalogue — "  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,"  comprehending  aO 
the  duty  of  veracity,  according  to  our  Savior's  commentary  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  down  to  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira^ 
from  which  the  text  is  tsdcen,  the  God  who  cannot  lie  requires  of  his 
creatures  the  veracity  which  is  one  of  the  pillars  that  uphold  his 
throne.  In  the  instance  of  the  guilty  pair  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
the  lie  was  not  intended  to  do  harm  to  any  one,  but  merely  to  save  a 
portion  of  their  property,  at  the  same  time  that  they  hoped  to  attiun 
credit  for  a  liberality  that  had  sold  the  whole  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  The  act  was  strictly  voluntary,  and  its  performance  might 
have  been  lawfully  withheld.  Sappbira,  in  particular,  might  have 
pleaded  that  she  was  overruled  by  her  husband's  intiuence  (accord- 
ing to  a  pleasing  and  gallant  fiction  of  the  courts),  as  a  wife  or  an 
agent  would  often  now  be  glad  to  plead  ;  but  she  is  treated  as  full 
partner  in  the  transaction.     Both  had  "  lied,  not  unto  men,  but  unto 
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Grod,"  and  thej*  were  stridden  dead  hi  a  moment  fbr  their  crime.  If 
this  falsehood  had  been  nttered  to  ii\jure  the  character  of  another,  or 
to  defraud  him  of  his  just  rights,  its  guilt  would  have  been  greatly  en* 
hanoed ;  but  it  stands  on  reoord  as  an  adjudged  case  in  the  dedsiona 
of  Grod*8  court,  to  show  the  value  of  truth  in  and  for  itself,  and  that 
it  is  a  great  crime  to  depart  from  it,  even  to  preserve  oar  own  prop- 
erty, or  to  enhance  our  reputation  without  reference  to  the  interests/ 
of  other  parties.  It  is  therefore  a  much  stronger  case  than  manV 
transactions  that  are  winked  at  in  the  commercial  world,  where  t)& 
buyer  or  seller  not  only  promotes  his  own  interest  by  the  deoeptiiiny 
but  proportionately  injures  hts  neighbor  at  the  same  time.  If  Ana- 
nias and  Bapphira  were  punished  with  death,  for  lying  for  theirs  owb 
benefit,  what  punishment  shall  be  deemed  adequate  for  that  man  who 
habitually  takes  advantage  of  his  neighbor  by  deliberate  andylystem- 
atic  deception  t     He  surely  lies,  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God. 

In  considering  the  important  subject  of  the  morals  of  commerce,  I 
do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  examine  questions  that  are  provided  for 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  hut  those  which  seldom  or  never  tire  brou^t 
before^our  criminal  courts.  The  great  duty  of  veracity  mny  be  made 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  for  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  are 
the  verbal  lie ;  dishonesty  and  cheating,  the  cu^ed  lie.  It  were  easy 
to  lay  down  a  few  general  rules  for  the  determination  of' all  cases,  and 
wherever  we  are  in  doubt,  those  rules  will  furnish  th/b  safest  guide ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  moral 
position  of  a  given  transaction,  and  thus  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
rule  thai  applies.  We  should  certainly  see  a  great  improvement, 
however,  in  the  business  relations  of  mankind,  if  all  men  had  con- 
stantly before  their  minds  such  precepts  of  Holy  Writ  as,  **  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,"  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neiglv* 
bor^s  goods,"  and  above  all,  the  golden  rule,  which  the  great  Law* 
giver  of  Christian  men  pronounces  the  ''  Law  and  the  Prophets," 
*^  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so  even  to 
them."  Let  any  man  measure  his  obligations  by  these  laws,  and  he 
may  rest  assured  that  his  business  character  will  be  irreproachable 
and  his  conscience  undefiled.  They  will  extricate  him  from  a  thou- 
sand temptations  to  sin,  and  a  thousand  labyrinths  of  error.  In  or- 
der to  apply  such  precepts  to  the  every  day  transactions  of  mereantilft 
life)  it  will  be  necessHry  to  define  more  accurately,  than  I  have  yel 
done,  the  exact  position  of  the  merchant  as  a  member  of  a  class. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  merchant  is  one  who  makes  his  living  by  buy- 
ing and  selling.  He  may  himself  manufacture  the  things  which  he 
sella,  or  raise  them  from  the  earth,  as  a  man  who  sells  fruit-trees,  in 
the  town  may  procure  them  from  his  own  nursery  in  the  country,  or 
be  may  transport  his  goods  a  longer  or  a  shorter  distance ;  but  all 
tbese  are  accidental  and  not  essential  to  his  profession.  His  true  po- 
sition is  somewhere  between  the  producer  and  the  CDUSumer,  and  by 
thJB  his  profits,  his  liabilities,  and  his  responsibilities,  are  determined. 
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The  profits  to  which  he  is  entitled  are  a  fair  remuneration  for  "his 
time,  his  interest,  his  skill  and  capital"  (Wayiand),  and  this  his 
costomer  is  bound  iu  all  cases  to  render  him.  As  he  looses  from  a 
fiall  in  the  market-price  of  his  goods,  so  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  ben- 
efit of  a  rise,  that  the  hazard  may  be  equalized. 

He  is  bound  to  sell  at  the  market-price,  which  is  regulated  by  the 
great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  he  is  bound,  also,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  his  calling  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  his  goods 
shall  be  what  he  represents  them  to  be,  ami  what  he  would  hmadf  take 
at  the  price  he  asks  if  he  were  in  the  place  of  his  customer.  The  buyer 
may  not  depreciate  goods  below  their  proper  market  value,  nor  the 
seller  raise  them  above  it.  This  is  what  Grod  requires,  and  what 
community  has  a  right  to  expect,  of  both  parties ;  and  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient statement  of  the  true  position  of  the  business  man  to  enable  us 
to  determine  with  accuracy  most  of  the  cases  of  morals  arising  from 
lus  position.  When  we  look  around  upon  the  mercantile  world,  bow- 
ever,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  vwy  considerable  propor- 
tion of  merchants  satisfy  themselves  with  confining  their  honesty  to 
the  limitA  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  many  do  not  scru- 
ple to  evade  even  its  requirements  wherever  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  mercantile  pursuits  of  themselves  ofier  great 
temptations  and  present  great  facilities  for  the  disregard  of  at  least 
the  minc^*  morals  of  the  Christian  code. 

The  undue  estimation  of  wealth  that  pervades  all  d  asses  of  socie- 
ty ;  the  great  danger  consequent  upon  *^  making  haste  to  be  rich," 
which  of  itself  is  denounced  in  the  Bible  as  a  sin  ;  the  Tieeessit^,  in  all 
bank  transactions  at  least,  of  raising  a  certain  sum  of  money  by  a 
certain  day,  or  losing  caste  as  a  man  of  business ;  and,  perhaps,  above 
all,  the  want  of  careful  attention  to  the  morais  of  clerks^  except  so  far 
as  will  promote  the  interest  of  the  employer — ^these  render  it  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  for  the  merchant  to  be  an  honest  man. 

While  therefore  there  are  many,  the  more  honorable  for  ha\*ing 
resisted  these  combined  infiuences  for  evil,  who  are  among  our  best 
citizens  and  furnish  noble  examples  of  principle,  integrity,  and  honor, 
there  are  also  many  who  have  lost  their  principles,  while  their  repu- 
tation for  honesty  still  exists,  Mid  who  need  only  a  screen  between 
them  and  the  public  eye  to  be  guilty  of  constant  •  infractions  of  the 
very  civil  law  which  protects  and  should  control  them. 

Among  men  of  this  class,  no  species  of  deception  is  more  commoa 
than  the  procuring  of  false  information  to  create  a  panic  and  form  a 
monopoly,  or  get  rid  of  unsalable  goods.  The  press  or  the  telegraph 
IB  made  to  utter  lies,  either  as  rumors  or  facts  through  connivance 
with  unpi  incipled  men,  or  from  fidse  information,  and  their  surplus 
stock  is  sold  at  once,  or  else  the  price  of  a  commodity  falls,  until 
they  have  bought  up  the  supply,  and  then  as  suddenly  rises  to  enable 
them  to  sell  at  a  great  advance. 

We  even  hear  rumors  probably  but  little  exaggerated,  of  the  bread 
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for  a  kingdom's  eotisuinption  yibratifig  to  the  fklse  news  thus  obtain- 
ed, that  these  selfish  and  cruel  men  may  qaickly  get  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  saffbring  poor. 

Nearly  akin  to  this,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  are  the  unblush- 
ing ^sehoods  which  represent  to  oonntry  dealers,  domestic  and  ob- 
solete goods  as  imported  and  fashionable,  which  are  sold  to  the  pur- 
chaser *'  dirt  cheap/*  that  he  may  go  away  and  boast  what  a  gentle- 
man friend  he  has  found  in  the  merchant,  when  perhaps  he  has  paid 
twice  its  value  for  his  purchase. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  practices  are  purely  contemptible  ia 
the  eyes  of  any  honorable  man,  and  are  very  likely  to  disgust  custom- 
ers in  the  end.  ^'  Selling  at  cost**  is  a  trick  so  common  that  coun- 
try customers  all  profess  to  understand  it,  while  yet  the  great  miyor^ 
ity  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  it,  and  find  that  the  bargain 
is  indeed  greatly  to  their  '*  cost,^*  Even  an  honest  man  now  renders 
himself  liable  to  suspicion  if  he  posts  a  biljl  to  that  eifect  upon  his 
store,  and  the  quiet  and  contemptuous  sneer  of  the  knowing  ones 
means  its  ridicule  for  the  dupe  and  its  contempt  for  the  false  sales- 
man 

Another  species  of  deception  so  common  as  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  the  age  is  the  '^  puffing**  o(  goods,  as  it  is  termed,  by  means  of  ad- 
verti^ments.  It  is  lawful  to  represent  goods  as  thsy  are  and  no  bet- 
ter. I  have  indeed  known  a  man  who  honestly  believed  that  what 
he  Fold  was  better  than  what  anybody  else  sold,  and  where  one  does 
believe  thin,  it  is  only  absurd  for  him  to  say  so  ;  but  the  extra vagaat 
kiudations  which  we  constantly  see  in  our  newspapers  or  in  private 
handbills,  or  on  flaring  signs,  are  but  little  removed  from  sheer  false- 
hood Says  Carlyle,  upon  seeinjj;  an  immense  hat  upon  wheels  drawn 
by  four  horses  through  the  streets  of  London  as  a  hatter's  sign  :  "  the 
universe  [meaning,  it  is  presumed,  the  God  of  the  universe]  has 
placed  you  there  to  make  die  best  hats,  not  to  make  others  believe 
that  you  make  them."  It  is  also  of  doubtful  propriety  to  make  use 
of  any  other  influence  with  purchasers  than  such  as  arises  from  the 
bttsinesA  transaction  itself,  and  it  is  unqaevStionably  wrong  if  the  in- 
fluence be  of  an  immoral  character,  or  if  the  object  be  to  sell  goods 
above  their  proper  value.  Clerks  often  allow  themselves  to  be  made 
the  base  tools  of  avaricious  men,  to  initiate  buyers  into  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  of  city  life,  in  order  to  secure  their  custom,  the  young 
man  sordidly  laying  aside  his  manliness  and  self-respect,  and  the 
employer  forgetting  that  when  the  morals  of  his  clerk  are  ruined  he 
can  be  of  little  use  to  kim. 

Doubtless  the  great  majority  of  the  defalcations,  swindlings,  and 
forgeries,  of  which  clerks  are  guilty,  have  proceeded  directly  from  the 
disregard  of  truth  :illowcd  or  inculcated  in  the  store  where  their  first 
lessons  in  business  were  received.  It  is  *^  the  vaulting  ambition,"  or 
rather  the  vaulting  covetousness,  ^*  which  overleaps  itself/'  for  an 
employer  to  teach  his  clerk  how  to  cheat   hum*     When  his  moral 
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sense  is  <Hioe  blunted  by  deQeptton^  be  is  no  longer  tmstwmrthy ;  and 
the  money  drawer  should  be  locked  up  and  the  blank  book  given  to 
a  partner  as  soon  as  a  merchant  has  fairly  taught  his  decks  to  lie. 

In  the  prosecuticm  of  my  inquiries  upon  these  subjects^  I  have  re- 
ceived two  letters  fr<»n  New- York  marehants,  which  throw  addition- 
al light  upon  such  transactions,  and  pordons  of  which  are  well  worth 
transcribing.  The  first  is  from  a  young  man  not  yet  in  bunnen 
for  himself,  and  the  other  from  an  experienced  and  judicioas  Chris- 
tian merchant  whom  I  have  considered  a  diodel  for  his  class,  and  who 
has  nearly  retired  from  active  business. 

The  former  writes :  '^  To  let  you  into  the  tricks  of  the  trade  mif^t 
not  be  judicious;  for  to  make  them  public  would  be  to  put  country 
merchants  on  their  guard,  and  city  merchants  will  have  to  lie  w.orse 
than  ever.  The  first  trick  consists  in  nwrking  up  goods  as  follows: 
Each  salesman  has  his  own  customers.  He  ^  drums*  thesB,  and  pre- 
tends to  sell  to  them  cheaply.  Of  course  any  other  salesman  who 
drums  the  same  section  of  country  ijiSm  the  same  inducement.  In 
order  not  to  disappoint  the  buyer  they  have  therefore  to  sell  at  less 
than  the  marked  selling  price,  and  sometimes  sell  below  the  marked 
cost  price.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  for  the  merchant  to 
make  his  profit,  that  the  marks  should  be  &r  above  the  true  value 
and  cost.'*  Sometimes,  also,  I  may  observe  here,  the  marks  are  made 
to  represent  more  yards  than  the  piece  contains,  and  as  the  retailer 
seldom  or  never  measures  the  goods  which  he  purchases  by  the  piece, 
an  excessive  profit  is  made  in  this  way.  *'  Another  trick,*'  contin- 
ues my  correspondent,  '*  is  to  buy  second  quality  goods,  and  to  sell 
them  for  first ;  linen  and  woollen  fabrics  are  frequently  sold  as  pare 
when  in  reality  they  are  two  thirds  cotton.  Selling  goods  by  sam- 
ple, and  changing  them  for  those  of  inferior  quality,  is  quite  comnson. 
Brown  slieeting  houses  keep  samples  of  goods  numbered  to  sell  by  ; 
and  when  scdd,  they  substitute  the  same  number  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity." And  then  he  adds  what  I  hope  is  an  exaggeration :  '^  It  is 
indispensable  for  a  salesman  to  blow — ^in  other  words,  to  lis  ;  and 
the  better  one  is  at  that,  the  more  goods  he  sells,  and,  of  course,  the 
greater  is  his  consequence." 

This  adulteration  of  goods  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  business.  Groceries  of  every  kind,  where  decep- 
tion is  possible,  particularly  liqu<»^  bread  and  breadstu^  dri^  and 
medicines,  cutlery  and  jewelry,  in  short,  every  direction  which  ttie 
industry  and  enterprise  of  commerce  has  assumed,  has  afibrded  scope 
for  the  talents  of  knaves,  quacks,  and  swindlers.  Nor  is  the  business 
man  at  all  excusable  for  his  dishonesty  or  want  of  candor,  from  the 
£ftct  that  we  have  also  in  abundance  quack  doctors,  quack  ^mera^ 
quack  lawyers,  and  quack  preachers. 

If  all  the  professions  on  earth  were  one  great  sham  and  falsehood, 
it  is  still  the  duty  of  every  business  man,  just  as  if  he  stood  alone,  to 
**  tell  the  Uuth  and  shame  the  devil ;"  and  whatever  the  resalt  of  his 
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fokiehood  ia  increanng  his  oaphal,  he  will  one  day  ^ttd  that  he  has 
lied,  not  anto  odieii,  but  unto  God. 

My  other  correspondent  writes  as  follows :  "  You  ask  *  how  New- 
Tork  merchants  discharge  or  negleet  their  duties  to  iMr  families, 
derks,  and  neighbors  t'  I  am  not  particularly  posted  as  to  the  mat- 
ter, but  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  very  mndi  as  many 
other  classes  in  society :  some  consdentious,  some  lukewarm,  and 
many,  probacy  the  minority,  neglectful :  too  much  so^  altogether. 
Again  (you  ask),  '  What  practices,  if  any,  do  they  wiuk  at,  which 
cannot  be  justified  by  strict  principles  of  morality  T  It  is  said  that 
the  morab  of  trade  are  low ;  is  this  so  t'  I  am  afraid  it  is.  They 
lie,  they  cheat,  they  make  false  ^presentations  in  business  matters, 
they  tell  the  truih  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  make  the  hearer  believe  what 
he  hears  is  not  true ;  and  yet  it  is  a  common  remark,  that  from  the 
Biereantile  education  men  get  in  the  cities  (large  cities, )  the  word 
«f  merchants  there  is  mudi  more  reliable  thui  ^t  of  farmers,  tra- 
ders, <Sbc.,  in  the  country.  Millions  of  proper^  are  sold  weekly  in 
this  city  without  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  every  agreement  puncto- 
idiy  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  when  by  law  no  agreement  of  the  value  of 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  can  be  legally  enforced.  What  does 
all  this  exhibit,"  he  continues,  ^'but  that  *  the  heart  of  man  is  de- 
ceitful above  ail  things,  and  desperately  wicked:  who  can  know 
itf" 

I  suppose  that  my  friend  could  not  have  intended  these  strictures 
to  apply  universidly  to  the  merchants  of  New-York,  nor  to  those  of 
any  other  city.  He  is  himself  one  of  a  thousand  instances  in  that 
great  metropolis,  that  would  be  an  honor  to  any  profession ;  and  I 
rejoice  to  believe  there  are  many,  here  as  elsewhere,  men  who  would 
be  as  far  above  such  contemptible  devices  to  insure  custom,  'as  they 
are  free  from  flagrant  violations  of  the  civil  law. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  practices  common  among  merchants  <^  a 
higher  grade  of  integrity  than  those  I  have  alluded  to,  and  who  still 
fail  short  of  the  h%hest  rank*  I  refw  first  to  concealments  or  false 
impressions  made  in  the  course  of  business,  by  want  of  candor  betwe^i 
the  parties.  The  volunteering  of  all  information  that  the  buyer  is 
presumed  already  to  possess,  is  perhaps  hardly  desirable,  provided 
£idse  impressions  are  not  made,  and  if  such  simplicity  should  be  ex- 
hibited, it  woald  excite  no  less  surprise  than  the  unsophisticated  anx- 
iety of  Easselas,  after  his  first  escape  from  his  valley,  to  reform  aH 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  ta 

Yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  had  the  degree  of  candor  been  observed 
IB  many  reputable  transactions  that  strict  truth  requires,  far  otlMr 
bargains  woukl  have  been  made.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  had  been  offered  bj  a  manufH^cturer  to  a 
dealer  for  a  week,  at  lix  dollars  per  barrel,  and  the  dealer  then 
learns,  by  a  private  telegrapb  despatch,  that  flour  has  risen  half  a 
dollar  ia  the  market.  May  he  avail  himself  of  this  informatien  to 
purchase  at  six  dollars  ? 
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The  great  majority  of  merchaats  probably  would  say  '*  Yet !  The 
skill,  sagacity,  and  enterprise  0:f  the  dealer  are  a  pak*t  of  his  capital, 
and  he  may  rightly  use  them  to  the  be^t  advantage."  But  the  ques- 
tion is  a  nice  one^  and  not  8o  easily  settled.  Th^  must  be  a  liooit 
somewhere  to  the  lawful  availability  of  skill  and  enterprise,  br  the 
grossest  ditthonesty  would  come  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  plea,  for 
what  is  dishonesty  without  skill  and  enterprise  ?  We  may  anil 
ourselves  of  them  so  far  as  is  riglU,  and  thus  the  question  reeurs 
again,  is  it  right  in  the  present  instance  % 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  property  is  also  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
man  in  whose  hands  the  property  is  at  the  time  the  rise  occurred, 
and  I  have  no  right  (the  merchant,  it  would  seem,  has  no  right)  by 
skill  and  enterprise,  to  deprive  him  of  property  without  reoderiog 
an  equivalent. 

Thus,  to  take  advantage  of  ignorance  would  be  to  create  perpetual 
distrust  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  for  the  latter  could  never  kndw 
that  bis  property  was  sold  at  its  true  value  until  it  was  too  late  to 
retract  Dr.  Wayland  in  hia  valuable  work  on  moral  science  Is  veiy 
dedded  in  this  opinion.  '^  If"  says  he,  ^'  the-  buyer  know  that  Uie 
value  of  the  article  has  ris^i  without  the  possibtkty  of  tlie  owner^s 
knowledge,  be  is  bound  to  inform  him  of  this  change  in  its  valae. 
The  sale  is  otherwise  fraudulent.  Hence,  all  purchases  and  s^ 
affected  in  consequence  of  secret  information  procured  in  advance  of 
our  neighbor,  are  dishonest.  If  property  rise  in  value  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  while  in  my  neighbor's  possession,  that  rise  of  value  is 
as  much  his  as  the  property  itself;  and  I  may  as  honestly  deprive 
him  of  the  one  without  an  equivalent,  as  of  the  other.*'  Page 
243. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  moral  philosopher  upon  this  dolioate  sub- 
ject. Even  the  civil  law  only  winks  at  but  does  not  applaud  this 
mothod  of  purchasing  upon  secret  information.  If  indeed  the  dealer 
is  acting  b&  factor  or  trustee  for  the  seller,  the  civil  law  as  well  as  the 
moral  law,  pronounces  the  transaction  fraudulent  and  aanuU  it  ac- 
cordingly. Says  Lord  Chancelk>r  Thurlow,  *<  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  says  that  where  an  advantage  has  been  taken  in  a  con- 
tract which  a  man  of  delicacy  would  not  have  taken  it  must  be  set  aside. 
Suppose  that  A  knows  there  is  a  mine  on  the  estate  of  B,  of  whidi 
B  is  ignorant,  and  buys  the  estate.  The  court  will  not  correct  the 
contract  merely  because  a  man  of  mar^  cf  nice  honor  would  not  have 
entered  into  it."  And  Judge  Tucker  speaking  of  the  same  transso- 
tion  under  another  head«  uses  similar  language,  describing  the  pur- 
chase as  '*  in  conflict  with  nice  principles  of  honor,"  though  not  a  le|;al 
fraud  unless  the  dealer  aoted  as  '^  trustee,  agent,  or  servant''  for  the 
seller.  {Tucker's  Gom.y  vol.  ii.,  pages  405,  422.)  '<  I  therefore  dismiss 
this  case  as,  to  s^  the  least,  of  very  doubtful  propriety^  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  lawyers,  as  what  a  man  of  **•  nice  honor"  would  not 
dO|  nor  can  it  be  a  profitable  .mode  of  daaling  In  the  end.    The 
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manit&eCiirer  will  sell  the  next  time  to  some  one  whom  he  has  not 
found  quite  so  ^  sharp*'  in  a  bargain  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  increase 
in  value  of  bis  own  property.  He  will  bethink  him  of  an  old  saying, 
*^  if  a  man  plays  such  a  trick  upon  me  once,  it  is  A»  &ult,  if  he  do  it 
a  second  time,  it  is  rrty  own.**  A  character  for  fai/  deaEng  is  worth 
more  to  a  merchant  than  many  such  acts  of  successful  shrewdness, 
to  call  them  by  no  worse  name. 

One  other  custom  prevalent,  it  is  to  be  feared,  even  among  mer- 
diants  of  the  better  class,  remains  to  be  noticed. 

Dymond,  in  his  essays  on  morality,  remarks  that  "  it  is  very 
possible  for  a  man  to  act  dishonestly  every  day,  and  yet  ne^er  to  de* 
fraud  another  of  a  shilling,*''  page  117. 

The  instances  that  he  adduces  are  these  :  ^<  A  man  who  does  not 
insure  his  goods,  and  yet  whose  capital  is  so  small  that  their  loss 
would  disable  him  from  paying  his  debts.  This  man  is  placing  the 
proper^  of  others  in  constant  jeopardy,  and  cannot  prefer  a  daim 
to  the  character  of  an  honest  man."  Or,  as  another  case  :  '*  A  man 
who  has  capital  of  his  own,  $1,000,  and  borrows  the  same  sum  to 
commence  business,  should  he  invest  in  stocks  or  any  other  specula- 
tion 80  as  to  endanger  the  loss  of  $1,200,  be  is  perilling  another's 
property,  and  is  not  an  honest  man.  And,  indeed,  merchants  gener- 
ally should  be  extremely  wary  of  the  seductive  allurements  of  stock 
speculations." 

It  is  difficult  here,  as  in  other  cases,  to  say  where  morality  ends, 
and  dishonest  cupidity  be^ns.  Many  a  merchant  has  ventured  be* 
yond  his  depth  until  the  water  of  crime  gathered  about  his  head,  and 
he  sank  to  infamy  with  all  his  bright  hopes  around  him. 

From  this  rapid  review  of  some  of  the  more  glaring  delinquencies 
of  mercantile  life,  it  is  pleasing  to  turn  to  the  side  of  the  picture 
presented  in  previous 'lectures,  where  Commerce  was  seen  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  civilization  and  the  handmaid  of  religion ;  where  she  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  the  world  as  a  queen,  dispensing  light,  and 
knowledge,  and  wealth  amoi^  the  nations,  and  barbarism  retired  to 
remote  haunts  at  her  approach,  and  even  grim-visaged  war  doffed 
his  mailed  casque  to  her  serene  supremacy,  and  again  when  a  bright- 
er light  than  her  own  had  dawned  in  Palestine,  to  behold  her  yield* 
ing  precedence,  and  not  idly,  but  with  glad  alacrity  aiding  to  give  the 
world  this  new  radiance,  that  shall  shine  on  when  the  nations  that 
received  it  are  dead,  and  the  sun  shall  bum  out  like  a  watchfire  un- 
tended,  and  God  shall  make  new  heavens  and  earth,  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness* 

I  rejoice  to  bdieve  that  Commerce  has  not  served  Christianity  in 
Tain,  that  religion  is  rewarding  her  care,  that  the  standard  of  oom- 
mercial  integrity  is  growing  higher  and  higher,  that  it  is  coming  to 
be  well  understood  that  the  man  who  makes  his  customer's  interest 
kk  interest,  acquires  the  unshaken  confidence  of  that  customer ;  that, 
IB  a  word,  '^  hones^  is  the  best  policy."     If  it  were  not  so,  if  com* 
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mercial  soccess  demanded  the  disgusting  fraads,  and  peeoktioiiB  and 
fidsehoods  that  too  often  disgrace  the  honored  name  of  commerce^  if 
the  honest  and  truthful  man,  contented  with  small  gains,  if  they  be 
certain,  and  working  his  waj  quietly  to  the  summit  of  wealth  and 
honor,  must  forever  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  mean  and  Ijing 
mercantile  pettifogger,  if  hones^  could  not  beat  dishonor  asd  ahamey 
and  l^alized  swindling  in  a  fair  race  when  the  dajr's  long  course  was 
fully  over,  and  all  the  losses  and  gains  counted,  the  gain  not  merely 
of  money,  but  of  character,  of  r^utation,  of  self-respect,  of  peace 
'  of  mind,  and  the  &vor  of  God ;  if  it  were  more  profitable  in  the 
long  run  to  lie  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  when  you  are  not  struck 
dead  for  it,  than  to  tell  the  truth  like  honest  men,  and  if  it  could  be 
proven  that  this,  rather  than  iu  opposite,  is  the  general  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  mercantile  world,  then  I  would  say,  undo  all  that 
commerce  is  doing  all  over  the  earth,  pull  down  her  warehouses,  drive 
the  ploughshare  over  her  cities,  destroy  the  otiurches  she  has  baih, 
dose  up  the  missionary  avenues  that  she  has  opoied,  stop  the  plough 
in  the  furrow,  and  the  loom  in  the  warping,  and  the  anvil  in  the 
workshop ;  when  they  would  do  more  than  supply  their  owners,  let  the 
tide  of  civiHsatton  be  rolled  hnck  to  the  shores  of  ancient  lyre  and 
Sidon,  and  Christianity,  blindfolded  and  guided  only  fix>m  above* 
grope  her  tedious  way  through  the  nations.  Commerce  cannot  af- 
ford to  trade  thus  in  men's  souls.  No  merchant  can  afford  to  gain 
the  whole  world  by  chicanery  and  fraud,  and  lose  his  own  souL  He 
can  never  balance  his  ledger  with  such  a  loss.  No  young  man  can 
afford  to  '^  enter  business"  with  such  a  hamrd.  Better  he  should 
fail  a  thousand  times  over,  or  that  his  fine  powers  and  deep  pantlngs 
after  the  rewards  of  life,  and  generous  impulses  and  noble  daring, 
better  they  should  all  rust  in  sloth,  and  his  spirit  should  firet  itself  to 
death,  like  a  caged  eagle,  than  that  he  should  lose  himsdif  or  be  cast 
away.  For  consider,  I  pray  you,  how  ghastly  and  horrible  a  com- 
merce that  would  be  that  traded  with  the  father  of  lies  for  immortal 
souls  I  Where  every  cask,  and  box,  and  bundle,  that  is  deliver^ 
carries  away  with  it  some  shred  of  principle,  some  remnant  of  trath, 
some  portion  of  immortality,  while  Satan  stands  by  at  every  bargain 
like  a  butcher's  dog  in  a  market  house,  watching  with  greedy  eyes 
for  the  bloody  fragment  that  is  tossed  to  him,  and  drags  it  off  growl- 
ing, to  the  hell-brood  of  his  kennel  as  a  sample  and  a  foretaste  of 
the  whole. 

Should  one  walk  through  the  business  streets  of  a  large  city  axid 
inspect  the  shops  with  their  rich  merchandise,  thrown  open  to  the 
day,  and  see  bow  commerce  rears  those  huge  piles  and  fills  them,  and 
gives  employment  alike  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  famishes  bread 
to  millions,  and  erects  churches,  and  prints  andvcjitters  Holy  Bibles, 
and  then  should  he  be  told  that  there  in  thoee  same  eountiag^houses, 
and  Btore-^Muaa^  and  iwrkskopa,  it  was  the  established  and  defended 
ooBtom  that  young  men  were  required  by  unprincipled  ttapbojers  to 
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thetd  their  feflows,  to  He  unto  men  and  unto  God,  and  that  so  after 
all,  the  true  median)  of  exchange,  that  which  makes  goods  sell  and 
builds  up  fortunes,  was  the  sacrifice,  year  after  year,  of  hundreds  of 
these  young  souls,  that  falsehood  and  cheating  were  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, he  would  say  let  those  dens  of  iniquity  be  rotted  down  and  salt 
sprinkled  upon  their  ruins.  And  if  this  be  everywhere  the  rule  and 
the  custom  of  commerce,  then  let  the  world  once  more  stagnate  and 
the  dark  ages  come  again,  for  they  never  saw  a  prospect  darker  than 
this  traffic  in  Godlike  spirits  which  this  world  cannot  give,  but  oh ! 
it  is  too  powerful  to  take  away  and  destroy  forever. 

In  vain  will  the  gams  of  this  horrid  barter  be  laid  at  the  Apostle's 
feet,  and  churches  and  almhouses  be  ^ected  for  the  poor,  and  asy- 
lums for  the  orphan,  and  temples  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  feet 
shall  be  at  the  door  to  carry  out  the  false  merchant,  his  body  to  the 
grave,  and  his  soul  to  that  ^*  lake  of  fire''  which  God  has  appointed 
as  the  home  of  '^  liars"  forever. 
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[Again  we  draw  upon  an  early  portfolio,  but  let  the  reader  feel  no  apprehension 
leet  the  instalmentB  from  that  ^source  shall  be  too  frequent  It  is  a  mere  diver- 
rion  from  graver  tasks  which  will  soon  occupy  ns.  The  troth  is,  the  prese 
sketch  is  a  very  fit  complement  to  the  one  which  appeared  in  onr  last,  entitled 
tiie  "  Consolations  of  Philosophy  ;'*  was  prepared  at  the  same  time  and  miYeils 
its  pretensions.  No  matter  if  it  adopt  the  fashion  and  the  style  of  romance,  so 
that  it  teach  the  lesson.  We  cannot  always  be  upon  stilts.  Even  the  archbishop 
will  not  be  harmed  by  an  occasional  game  at  football.  Statistics  are  all  very 
well ;  but  to  have  nothing  else  in  store  ia  to  feed  upon  "  sawdust  without  butter,"' 
as  a  grave  jurist  once  said  of  the  law. — Editor.] 

OsoAB  EvERBT  was  a  philosopher.  It  is  a  term,  of  some  ambi- 
goity,  and  we  must  needs  at  each  applicaticm  dsfine  it.  As  Bacon, 
liocke,  and  Newton,  were  philosophers,  though  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
oi  science,  and  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  literature,  we 
may  say,  in  brief,  he  was  not.  Nor  was  he  yet  a  philosopher  of  the 
stamp  €£  the  philanthropic  Howard,  whose  heart  filled  to  over- 
fibwing  at  the  recital  of  every  tale  of  woe,  who  nourished  and  kept 
aUve,  as  the  best,  the  dearest^  and  the  most  precious  gift  from  God 
to  man,  the  sensibility  which  renders  him  keenly  alive  to  the  sufiTer* 
ings  of  his  fellow,  which  sends  him  through  the  world  on  missions  of 
lofve  and  charity,,  and  causes  him  to  drop  the  tear  of  gdntle  sorrow 
at^the  moumer*s  bed. 

Alas  I  the  education  of  his  earlier  years,  the  peculiar  circnmstaiices 
in  which  his  life  was  cast,  the  neglect  of  the  world,  the  loss  of  pa- 
reoASg  the  unkindness  of  pretended  friends,  as  well  as  the  sharpest 
adversity,  had  rendered  him  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent school.  Am  Zeno  was  a  philosopher  so  was  he ;  Zeno,  who 
Gooid  steel  his  bosom  against  the  cares  of  life,  and  so  master  the 
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emotions  and  passions  of  his  nature  as  to  be  indiflSu'eni  to  pleasore 
or  to  pain,  nay,  to  eren  despise  them  both.  As  Antisthenes  wag 
a  philosopher,  so  was  he— Antisthenes,  who  laughed  at  the  dis* 
tinctions  which  obtain  among  men,  and  preferred  rather  to  castigate 
the  vices  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  than  to  court  their  favor  and 
share  the  profusion  of  their  board — ^Antisthenes,  the  enemy  to  pomp 
and  luxury,  and  the  Mend  to  virtue, 

Yirtntis  vera  custoe,  rigidiitqn«  tattelUs, 

And  such  was  the  philosophy  which  the  harsh  experience  of  Oscar 
had  driven  him  to  adopt 

Oscar  had  a  friend  (thorns  and  thistles  will  spring  up  side  by 
side),  whose  society  was  valued,  and  who  from  a  certain  sympathy 
of  feeling  aided  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life  had  been  enabled  to 
exercise  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 
He  was  stern  and  inflexible ;  was  never  led  astray  by  the  exuberance 
of  passion ;  maintained  ever  an  equililMium  and  prided  himself  not 
a  little  on  his  stoicism.  Like  another  Democritus,  he  ridiculed  the 
follies  of  the  day : 

Risn  pulmonem,  agitare  eolebat. 
We  introduce  him  as  Charles  Brougham. 

But,  in  this  narrow  circle  there  was  still  a  third  associate,  and 
we  paint  him.  An  admirer  of  literature,  he  revelled  in  the  gay  and 
the  splendid ;  a  friend  of  virtue,  he  culled  the  fairest  flowers  in  the 
garden  of  Epicurus ;  a  follower  of  philosophy,  he  shunned  the  Cyno- 
sargum  and  the  Porch,  for  the  brilliant  manners  and  the  dissipation 
of  Aristippus.     This  was  the  character  of  Swinton  Walpole. 

Yet  as  the  active  is  the  best  index  to  the  passive  principles  of  our 
nature,  this  brief  introduction  will  suffice  till  events  shall  delineate 
the  more  delicate  and  conoetded  traits  in  the  character  of  our  philo- 
sophical trio. 

It  is  a  summer  afternoon  and  the  gray  mists  are  gathering,  and 
the  few  tints  of  departing  day  that  linger  on  the  distant  hills,  gleam 
£ednter  and  fainter.  The  ascetic  Oscar  sks  among  the  folios  of  hia 
library,  holding  converse  as  in  a  graveyard  with  the  dead.  His 
eyes  scan  greedily  the  mouldy  pages  of  a  little  voiume  bound  in  parch- 
ment, but  the  finding  light  repeats  her  admonitions,  and  he  obeys. 
The  volume  closes  its  lids,  and  his  thoughts  mechanically  find  dothing 
for  themselves,  as  he  paces  the  narrow  limits  of  his  halL  Let  na 
learn  these  thooghts :  •    j^ 

^'Oh,  8«ieca,  divine  are  thy  precepts;  precioos  the  legacy  b«* 
queathed  in  this  interminable  treatise,  *A  Happy  life.'  Disciple 
worthy  of  a  great  master  I  How  truly  did  you  possess  the  *  oonao- 
lations  of  philosophy,*  in  your  triumphant  victory  over  tyranny  and 
death.  What  a  model  for  imitation,  but  alas,  that  a  single  blemiah 
should  stain  the  escutcheon  of  your  memory— -your  inexhamtibla 
wealth  1  Better  had  that  been  scattered  to  the  winds,  or  gathered 
into  the  rapacious  coffem  of  Nero>  than  you  to  have  swerved  6noaa 
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tfie  tenets  of  your  master,  and  allowed  the  world  to  suspect  the 
integrity  of  yonr  philosophical  character.  But  why  do  I  speak  of 
the  world  t  A  desert  with  night's  clouds  hanging  over  it,  with  here 
and  there  a  taper,  diffusing  its  light,  but  to  display  the  deformity  that 
eidsts  around.  The  world  extinguishes  the  taper  when  it  finds  it, 
that  corruption  may  wallow  in  its  mfa-e.*' 

The  light  tread  of  Swinton  had  reached  not  the  ear  of  the  musing 
Oscar.  He  heard,  as  he  noiselessly  entered,  the  closing  lament  of  his 
friend,  and  gayly  dapped  him  upon  the  shoulder :  ^'Ah,  ever  mcor- 
ri^ble !  How  have  you  clouded  Eden  in  a  disturbed  imagination ! 
You  have  searched  for  wisdom,  but  have  lit  upon  folly,  and  you 
cling  to  her,  unsubstantial  as  she  is,  a  phantom  for  imperidiable  truth. 
Tou  have  sought  consolation,  but  have  found  gall  and  bitterness," 

^*  G^all  and  bitterness !     I  have  found  philosophy." 

"Madman." 

"  A  practical  illustration  of  the  doctrine,  damnaverunt,  qtiod  non 
inteUigtnt,  Socrates  was  a  madman,  and  his  judges  administered  the 
hemlock.  Democritus  was  a  madman  and  Hippocrates  was  called  to 
Abdera  to  minister  to  his  malady.  Friar  Bacon  was  a  madmari,  he 
bad  dealings  with  infernal  spirits,  and  the  thunders  of  the  church 
were  to  be  hurled  at  his.  head.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  madman,  '  He 
has  a  devil,'  said  the  world,  and  they  crucified  him.  So  thought  the 
world,  and  so  still  thinks  it ;  blind  iteelfj  like  the  Athenian  woman, 
it  boasts  its  keen  penetration." 

**^(Wio*um,  kumani,  etc'* 

•*May  comport  with  the  character  of  Terence,  or  his  admirer 
Swinton,  but — " 

"  Come,  come,"  interrupted  Swinton,  "  I  will  have  no  huts,  and 
it  is  as  well  that  I  have  an  opportunity  to  check  yo!i,  for,  otherwise, 
Heaven  knows  to  what  this  conversation  might  lead,*  and  I  hope  just 
now   to  be  better   employed.      I  was  in   eager  haste  to   take   an 

eveninji^'s  stroll  with  the  charming  ,  but  seeing   your  door 

lyar,  could  not  refrain  from  stepping  in  a  moment,  to  ascertain  what 
new  abstraction  you  were  discussing.  I  must  perforce  leave  you  to 
fade  in  the  mildew  of  your  closet,  while  I  bask  in  the  sunny  smiles 
of ." 

"  Go,  then ;  for  I  ask  no  commiseration  from  such  as  you.  Better 
thus  to  &de  than  to  bloom  in  colors  like  yours — poor  mushroom, 
^rung  up  in  a  night,  fair  enough  to  look  upon,  but  to-morrow  per- 
ishes, and  is  gone.  Were  you  as  careful  to  ply  the  oil  to  the  lamp  that 
bums  within,  as  you  are  to  the  outward  one,  your  brilliaaey  would 
dazzle  the  wise  and  the  good,  as  now  it  does  the  vain  and  the  triviaL" 

^'  Ha  I  morose  and  peevish  as  ever  I  Your  light  may  indeed  bum, 
but  it  illumines  no  outward  object ;  it  is  a  cheerless,  sickly  flame. 
I  would  have  it  so  to  glow  as  to  warm  and  melt  the  heart,  and  light 
u  p  the  paths  of  others  with  its  brilliancy.  But,  after  all  yonr  pro- 
fessions and  maxima^  Oscars  there  is  a  seci*et  pride  and  haughtiness 
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that  lurks  beDeath.  Censor  as  you  would  be,  of  the  world^  j<m  have 
not  attended  to  the  inconsutency  of  jour  own  character.  I  would 
use  the  language  of  Socrates  to  your  great  master — '  Why  so  oeten^ 
tiitious  !  through  your  rags  I  see  your  vanity.'  " 

^^  And  through  your  finery,  your  fate.  But,  go ;  I  see  your  impa- 
tience manifests  itself.  You  need  society ;  I,  none.  Thence  the 
essential  difference  between  us.  You  are  happy  when  least,  and  I 
when  altogether,  alone — 

*  For  Wisdom's  self  oft  seeks  for  sweet  retired  solitade, 
Where,  with  her  best  norse,  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  aod  let's  mw  her  wings. 
That,  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort. 
Were  all  too  ruffled  and  sometimes  impaired.* 

"  But,  stay,  Oscar,"  said  Swinton,  as  the  young  cynic  wap  about 
to  leave  him  abruptly,  '^  I  had  intelligence  for  you,  but  finding  you 
so  churlish,  much  fear  I  sliall  have  to  withhold  it  for  (he  present.  I 
have  grown  painful,  it  seems,  to  your  sight  of  late."  « 

Oscar  walked  to  the  side  of  his  friend,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  "  You  know  me  better.  I  love  Swinton,  but  I  hate 
hi£  follies.  No  more  of  that,  however,  but  let  us  have  the  intdli- 
gence ;"  and  a  slight  muscular  action  of  his  rigid  features  attested 
that  the  young  cynic  had  struggled  to  smile. 

"  The  fair,  the  beautiful,  the  accomplished " 

The  brow  of  Oscar  darkened,  and  his  features  contracted,  much  as 
his  friend  had  feared. 

^'  Enough,  Swinton,  I  will  hear  no  more.  I  understand  the  point, 
and  it  is  sufficient.  You  know  too  well  my  opinion  of  these  matters^ 
to  be  serious  in  thinking  to  entice  me  thus.  Even  Satan,  when  he 
found  all  other  expedients  fail  to  seduce  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  wil- 
derness, as  Milton  tells  us,  placed  before  him  woman,  as  a  last 
resort," 

A  tear  trembled  in  the  eye  of  Swinton,  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
Oscar  into  his,  and  looked  him  tenderly  in  the  face. 

*'  Forbear  ;  I  would  save  and  not  destroy  you  I  There  are  beauties 
in  the  character  of  woman,  before  which  all  others  must  pale.  CTould 
you  but  be  brought  to  see  these,  and  to  feel  these,  as  they  are  so  often 
manifested  in  hours  of  trial,  and  darkness,  and  peril,  you  would  pre- 
fer rather^  with  the  poet,  to  live  uptm 

•— — '  the  light  of  one  kind  simie  from  her. 
Than  wear  the  crown  the  Baurbon  loai.'  *' 

"  Enthusiast !  Slave  of  passion  !  Go  ask  for  the  experience  of 
the  wise  and  the  great,  and  know  whether  I  act  imprudently  in  de- 
termining my  course.  Do  you  find  that  those  monuments  of  genius 
and  learning,  who  have  shed  a  steady  stream  of  light  upon  the  world, 
were  enslaved  by  the  frailties  and  weaknesses  of  the  other  sex  !-— 
your  Newtons,  your  Lockee,  your  Bayles,  Hobbes,  Humes,  Gibbons*, 
Boylee,  Adam  Smiths,  Popes,  or  Johnsons  I — giants  all — wiio*  doubt- 
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lenB,  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Pope — *  In  fad  most  women  have 
no  character  at  alL'  Of  Shakespeare-^' Frailty,  thy  name  is 
woman.'  Of  Bjrron — *  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.'  How 
was  it  with  the  unfortunate  Bishop  Cooper,  whose  wife  fed  the  flames 
with  years  of  his  toil !  How  with  Whitlock,  whose  manuscripts,  it 
is  said,  have  come  down  to  us  lacerated  with  the  nails  of  madam  !  How 
with  Milton,  who  was  abandoned  t  Or  Steele,  who  wailed  that  he 
had  married  *  a  cold  Miss  Prude*  t  Would  yon  have  me,  with  the 
evidence  of  such  testimonies  as  these,  to  think  favorably  of  wedlock  V* 
And  the  lip  of  Oscar  curled  sarcastically. 

''  No,  no,  I  would  not  have  you  seek  the  testimony  of  proud,  aus- 
tere, haughty  philosophers,  on  a  question  like  this.  I  would  conduct 
you  rather  to  the  humblest  cottage  of  the  peasant,  where  the  domes- 
tic virtues  are  most  truly,  most  lastingly  cultivated.  Tou  should  see 
there  the  happiest  fruits  of  love,  in  the  social  comforts  that  exist. 
In  sickness  or  in  health,  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  you  should  see 
the  blest  possessor  clung  to,  with  a  warmth  and  fervor  which  no  cir- 
cumstances can  abate.  Ah !  then  would  she,  whom  you  now  revile, 
appear  as  she  is  in  reality,  pure,  without  alloy — a  ministering  one, 
sent  by  kind  Heaven  down  to  cheer  the  walks  of  man.  But  even 
you  have  taken  but  a  partial,  prejudiced  view  of  the  testimony  of 
philosophy  on  this  point ;  for  how  many  of  the  characters  whom 
you  introduce,  are  to  be  admired  in  their  private  lifet  and  I  would 
not  have  this  to  go  unheeded.  Yes,  even  Shakespeare,  whom  yon 
quote  so  triumphantly,  has  borne  the  brightest  testimony  on  the  other 
side — 

'  Never  dnrtt  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  kifl  ink  were  tempered  with  lore's  sighs.* 

And  Bjrron,  in  his  youth,  when  the  generous  and  the  noblest  trfdts 
in  human  character  had  not  yet  been  immolated,  was  an  admirer, 
fond  and  ardent  Milton,  too,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes, 
could  put  into  the  mouth  of  Adam  that  brilliant  address  to  Eve — 

*  I,  from  tiie  iDfloenee  of  thy  looks,  receive 
Access  in  every  rirtue :  in  thy  sight, 
More  wise — more  watchful — stronger,  if  need  were, 
Of  ootward  strength.* 

Or,  if  you  will  go  to  the  ancients,  what  would  be  the  testimony  of 
Seneca  I — and  you  admire  Seneca ;  what  of  Brutus,  the  purity  and 
chastity  of  whose  Portia,  all  ages  have  sung  t  what  of  Germanious  t 
or  of  Pliny  1  H^r  the  character  of  his  wife,  sketched  with  his  own 
band :  '  Her  affection  for  me  gave  her  a  turn  for  books ;  her  pas- 
sion will  increase  with  her  days,  for  it  is  not  my  youth,  or  my  per- 
son, which  time  gradually  impairs,  but  my  reputation  and  my  glory, 
of  which  she  is  enamored.*  These  were  ^  giants,'  too,  to  use  one  of 
jour  terms.  Gray  has  given  a  bright,  but  true  picture,  of  the 
wretched-  state  of  him,  who,  in  search  af^er  knowledge,  despises  to 
attain  that  which  would  sweeten  the  bitter  cares  of  life,  and  speak 
peace  to  his  troubled  bosom,  when  all  other  charms  have  failed*- 
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*  Poor  moHilist ;  and  what  art  thou  f 
A  solitary  fly ; 

Thy  joys  no  glitteiing  female  meets 
Ko  mye  hast  thou  oitreasiired  sweets.' 

"  What  think  you,  Oscar,  of  this  view  of  the  subject  t"  and  Swin- 
ton  looked  kindly  into  the  face  of  the  youth,  but  there  was  no  change 
there ;  drear,  freezing  winter  reigned,  as  before,  in  his  features. 

"  What  think  If  As  ever ;  have  I  formed  my  opini<ms  from  a 
superficial  glance  ?  No ;  either  side  I  have  long  since  considered  de- 
liberately, and  you  have  suggested  no  new  argument.  H«-e,  here 
are  the  treasures  to  which  I  have  daily  access,*'  and  the  C3mic  pointed, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  to  the  heaps  of  volumes  whidi  were  piled 
upon  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

*^  Oscar,"  said  Swinton,  in  a  tone  of  tenderness,  yet  mingled  with 
reproach,  "  there  was  one  womsm — " 

Oscar  started. 

'' She  loved  you,'' 

He  paced  hurriedly  the  hall,  and  the  tempter  felt  that  he  was 
not  misunderstood  and  had  touched,  perhaps,  the  only  chord  that 
vibrated  in  his  bosom.  The  fire  that  had  humed  upon  the  altar  of 
his  heart  was  not  wholly  extinguished. 

"  By  her  memory,  so  dear  to  you,  I  conjure  you  to  pause  and  re- 
trace your  steps  ;"  and  the  fisdthful  one  placed  a  packet  in  the  hands 

of  his  friend  and  hastened  from  the  hall.     Let  us  draw  the  curtain. 

«««««««« 

Leaving  the  young  philosopher  to  indulge  in  his  chamber  reflec- 
tions, such  as  the  nature  of  his  conversation  would  be  most  likely  to 
surest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expose  another  and  &r  different  scene. 
Hie  young,  the  romantic  Matilda,  reclining  on  the  ana  of  her  coosiBv 
strolls  in  the  gardens  of  her  father. 

'^  Love  him,  Matilda,"  said  the  gentle  confidant,  ^^  him  1 1  cotdd  soon* 
er  love  the  chiselled  marble,  and  more  likdy  receive  a  return.  The  ice 
that  gathers  at  the  pole  would  harden  at  his  approach.     Could  you  ?" 

**  Could  I — I — ^I — "  and  the  guiMess  maiden  would  have  r^ained 
her  self  possession,  but  it  was  too  late.  In  those  broken  words  the 
dearest  secret  of  her  bosom  was  revealed,  and  the  blood  chilled  at 
her  heart  when  she  reflected  with  what  little  hope  she  loved. 

**  You  t— "  the  fair  girl  looked  anxiously,  yet  doubtingly,  in  the  face 
of  her  fiiend ;  "  Oscar  Everet !" 

With  that  name  a  deep  crimson  glowed  upon  the  dieek  of  the  maiden : 
**  Is  it  a  crime  to  love  ?" 

"  A  misanthrope — a  Timon  cf  Athens." 

"  He  is  no  misanthrope.  If  I  know  my  own  character  I  know  ih« 
true  character  of  Oscar.  Misfortune  and  sorrow  have  hung  over  him, 
like  a  cloud,  from  his  infancy.  Poverty  has  exiled  him  from  that 
society  which  he  would  have  richly  adorned  j  the  keenest  afliietioa 
and  neglect  have  driven  him,  for  solace,  to  the  comfortings  of  what 
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he  calls  pbikwophy,  and  who  will  wcmd«r  tliat  the  exHe  is  as  he  is  t 
The  world  speaks  harshly  of  hin  I  know  and  he  returns  it  without  stint, 
bat  I  love  him  the  more  Iforyentij  now  thai  I  have  discoyered  there 
are  so  few  to  champion  his  cause.  Often  have  I,  from  my  casement 
window,  followed  hhn  with  my  eyes  as  he  wandered  in  the  solitude  of 
yon  graves,  and  wept  for  him ;  wept — **    And  the  head  of  the  gentle 

Matilda  rested  upon  the  bosom  of  her  friend  as  she  sobbed  aloud. 

•  *««*«•« 

The  taper  ceased  not  to  bum  that  ni|(ht,  but  its  pale  light  glim- 
mered through  its  dreary  watchings  from  the  narrow  casement  of 
Osoar.  There  waged  a  dire  conflict  in  that  weather-worn  chamber* 
The  attributes  of  the  man  were  up  and  girded  in  their  strength  to 
oppose  the  steady  and  well-disciplined  resources  of  the  philosophy. 
Lcmg,  bitter,  and  fearful,  was  the  conflict ;  vigorous  and  unremitting 
die  assault,  firm  and  unflinching  the  defence.  The  heart  had  mu- 
tinied from  the  dominion  of  the  head,  and  rea$on  and  feeling  struff' 
^kd/or  the  mastery. 

Oscar  Everet  had,  in  his  diildhood,  idolized  his  mother.  In  her 
sorrows  he  had  comforted  her,  and  when  care,  like  a  barbed  arrow, 
had  entered  her  heart,  he  sought  to  pluck  it  forth  and  ply  some 
balm  to  the  festering  wound.  These  were  ^adsome  days,  but  they 
passed,  and  Oscar  followed  her,  the  only  friend  his  childhood  had,  to 
the  grave.  He  shaped  with  his  knife  a  rude  slab  and  placed  it  at  her 
bead,  and  on  that  humble  slab  pencilled  in  one  short  line  as  much  as 
volumes  could  portray  :    *•  The  heart  of  Oecar  Everet  Iie$  here.*' 

His  existence,  as  it  were,  ended  with  hers  and  a  new  one  began  ;  we 
have  seen  what  that  new  one  was.  Tears  had  rolled  on  since  then ; 
each  day  had  been  crowned  with  some  f^h  victory  over  feeling  ;  each 
day  some  ember  cbiUed  that  had  burned  in  his  heart,  and  Oscar 
thought  he  had  subdued  himself,  but  it  was  a  vain  victory.  It  was 
a  campaign  waged  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  every  bush  con- 
eealed  a  skepless  warrior.  A  word — one  magic  word  from  the  lips 
of  Swinton,  and  every  trophy  of  conquest  f^l  faded  from  his  brow. 
His  Mather  /  Oh,  what  recidlections  were  associated  with  that  name. 
There  were  circumstances,  too,  which  rendered  a  reference  to  it  pe- 
coliariy  impressive ;  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  uttered,  the 
time,  the  occasion,  all  sank  deep  into  his  heart 

His  mother  was  a  woman,  and  he  had  execrated  woman ;  his 
mother  was  a  wife,  imd  he  had  spumed  the  matrimonial  tie.  His 
mother  he  found  weeping  in  her  chamber,  and  he  had  wept,  too, 
whien  she  told  him  that  it  was  for  the  memory  of  his  father,  and 
hia  philosophy  had  instructed  him  that  woman  was  incapable  of 
love.  There  was  a  fearfVd  reckoning  thea  !  He  sprang  to  a  cor- 
ner of  his  apartment,  and  dashed  away  the  rubbish  that  concealed  a 
panel;  hastily  he  removed  it,  and  grasps  a  sealed  casket  in  hit 
hands  and  tears  away  the  lid.  A  miniature  and  a  biUe  are  before 
bim  ;  the  miniature — ^his  mother  as  she  stood,  the  young,  the  beaoti- 
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fol,  to  be  hk  other's  bride,  in  her  happieBt,  brightest  dajs.  He 
gaoed  devouringly  upon  it,  and  the  tiiinult  of  bis  boeom  waged  fiercer 
than  his  nature  could  sustaLu.  Osoar  Everet,  the  stoic  philosopher, 
wept  long  and  bitterly, 

A  packet  fell  at  his  feet  at  the  instant,  and  attracted  his  attentioa. 
He  removed  the  envelope.  It  was  a  finely  delineated  portrait,  chaste 
and  beautiful.  The  hand  of  Swinton  had  traced  upon  it  in  dear 
and  legible  characters,  "  Matilda." 

And  summer  glided  awaj.  »  *  *  * 

It  is  a  bright  autumnal  afternoon.  Nature's  wildest  landao^MS 
are  traced  in  richest  colors,  by  her  bold  and  inimitable  pencil,  upoi 

the  sky.     The  ^assy  bay  ^at  laves  the  shore  of  B ^  beara  upon 

its  bosom  a  yacht,  gliding  gayly  with  the  gentle  £Bmnings  of  the  geSidf 
her  pendants  stream  luxuriantly,  and  soft  strains  cl  music  sweH 
upon  the  breeze,  mingled  with  the  notes  of  mirth.  See  with 
what  triumphant  majesty  her  prow  dashes  aside  the  foaming  surges 
as  her  full  canvass  swells  in  the  gale.  But  list,  the  sounds  of  glad- 
ness break  not  upon  the  ear — the  seraph  strains  of  music  are  hushed, 
and  the  breeze  wafts  naught  but  the  echo  of  the  distant  wave.  The 
pilot  changes  suddenly  his  course,  and  steers  retrograde  his  charge  i 
his  skilftd  eye  wanders  over  the  deep,  and  his  brow  darkens ;  he 
struggles  to  conceal  his  emotions,  but  suspicion  is  aroused.  A  cloud, 
heavily  charged,  gathers  in  the  north— enlarges,  and  lowers.  Fitful 
gusts  blacken  the  surfisuse  of  the  deep,  and  sing  in  the  shrouds.  £v 
ery  eye  turns  upon  ihe  neighboring  shore,  and  every  countenance  ex- 
presses the  solemn  awe  that  has  place  within. 

^' Down— down  with  the  sails,"  thunders  a  voice;  ^ the  tempest 
will  be  upon  us  in  a  moment ;  but  we  may  yet  weather  it  out  in 
safety." 

A  loud  shriek,  and  the  terror  stricken  females  ding  to  their  bardie 
er  protectors,  as  the  mariner's  predictions  are  fulfilled.  The  sky 
blackens  as  night,  and  volleys  of  thunder  roll  upon  its  bosom,  while 
streams  of  electric  fbre  revel  in  wild  and  fearful  sublimity.  The  deep 
is  ploughed  to  its  base,  and  heaves  its  billows  upon  each  other  around 
the  fated  barque.  She  rolls  and  tumbles  as  they  strike— then  tosses 
delirious  upon  their  rugged  tops  Another — and  yet  another  blast 
from  angry  Boreas  sweeps  roaring  over  the  deep — a  third,  with  ter- 
rific fury  buries  the  prow  of  the  frail  vessd  beneath  the  wave ;  she 
struggles  and  fills.  The  shrieks  of  the  doomed  pierce  the  sky,  and 
add  new  horrors  to  the  scene.  One  after  another  of  that  gallant 
party  sink  into  their  watery  graves,  while  here  and  there  a  manly 
form,  in  fierce  conflict  with  the  elements,  struggles  to  attain  an  island  - 
point  near  by,  with  a  fragile  form  locked  in  its  sinewy  arm. 

But  there  stands  a  spectator  on  that  island  point — a  youth  witnes- 
ses the  scene,  and  freezes  with  horror.  He  looks  wildly  around  Sot 
aid — but  no  human  soul  is  near.  He  shouts — ^but  shouts  in  vain. 
He  plunges  among  the  troubled  waters,  to  perish  or  to  save.     His 
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Strong  ann  fisuls  him  not  in  tibiat  dread  encounter^  He  gra^  alight 
form,  at  the  moment  that  it  relazes  from  a  «par.  It  d^ppears  be- 
neath the  surface.  He  clings  to  it  with  the  energies  of  death.  The 
waters  roll  over  and  btiry  him,  but  he  appears  again  at  their  top,  still 
freighted  with  his  precious  charge.  Every  muscle  exerts  its  mighti 
and  the  shore  is  within  a  few  moments  reach,  but  the  contest  is  too 
onequaL  His  manly  strength  sustains  him  no  longer — ^visions  of 
death  and  eternity  flit  befi^re  him,  and  he  sinks  beneath,  still  clasping, 
convulsively,  the  attenuated  form.  But  a  wave,  driven  by  the  terrific 
impetus  of  the  storm,  dashes  them  upon  the  beach.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple has  not  departed — it  exists  as  a  spark.  Life  and  animation  re- 
vive slowly,  with  the  patient  efforts  of  those  who  arrive  at  the  crit- 
ical moment,  and  the  languid  eye  of  Oscar  Everet  gazes  upon  the 
original  of  the  portrait  which  Swinton  had  given  him. 

**  The  rarest,  deareat  flowers  of  hlias 
Are  plucked  from  danger's  preoipice.^ 

And  winter  passes  away — ^and  nature's  wild  warblers  resume 
their  carolings. 

Blithesome  notes  did  the  bells  peal  at  the  village  of  B~— <-,  as  its 
chapel,  decked  neatly  with  variegated  flowers,  opened  to  receive  a 
bright  and  happy  party.  The  man  of  God  stood  near  his  sacred 
de^  and  the  youth  cluster  around  the  altar. 

A  prayer,  solemn  and  impressive— a  ceremony — a  benediction — 
and  they  turn  to  leave  the  sanctuary.  The  timid  bride  hangs  fondly 
on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  as  they  tread  the  familiar  ai^e.  Joy 
beams  in  his  countenance,  as  he  supports  her.  The  young  hearts  of 
Oscar  Everet  and  Matilda  Melbourne  had  melted  into  each  other, 

<<  Enchantment  itself  eannot  sevar 
Two  hearts  that  are  melted  in  one.** 

«  «  «  *  «•  «« 

Charles  Brougham  to  Oscar  Everet :  ^'  Benegade  I  illegitimate  off- 
spring of  philosophy !  she  disowns  yon.  Folly  crowns  you  with  hex 
chiclets.  Fame  chants  a  requiem  over  your  blighted  {Hrospects. 
Go  I  '  dance  to  the  lascivious  pleasings  of  a  Inte^'  and  be  the  sport  of 
vUlage  urchins.  Onoe  cherished  as  pure  gold,  tww  spumed,  for  the 
abrasion  of  your  burnish  has  exposed  you  as  you  are,  aUoy  all,  un- 
min^ed  with  a  costly  metaL"  *  *  «  » 

And  Time's  chariot  rolled  on  its  course. 

Oscar  Everet  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  a  new  master- 
even  the  pure  and  eternal  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  carried 
with  him  into  the  church  the  extensive  erudition  he  had  gathered  in 
the  walks  of  philosophy,  and  became  a  profound  and  luminous 
teacher  of  divine  truth.  The  wicked  pauf>ed  and  trembled  in  their 
career  of  folly,  under  his  exhortations,  and  the  pious  received  new 
conflrnoation  to  their  faith.     His  name  was  beard  in  other  landa* 
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The  good  West,  and  Hie  profligate  and  immoral  could  not  refrain 
from  admiring  him.  The  poor  found  in  him  a  kind  benefactor,  the 
orphan  a  father,  the  widow  a  comforter,  the  wayward  an  adviser, 
the  wretched  and  heart-broken  a  fountain  of  sjrmpathy.  Matilda, 
the  saintly  Matilda,  accompanied  him  in  his  missions  of  love,  and 
presided  the  tutelar  angel  over  a  large  and  happy  circle,  llie  world 
revered,  and  where  adversity's  chill  blasts  blew,  and  the  anguish  of 
the  heart  overflowed,  the  happy  Oscar  gazed  upon  her  there  a  more 
than  mortaL 

**  She  stood  like  Hebe  Bcattering  flowers  around.** 

*  «  «  «  «  «  « 

Swinton,  happy  in  haying  been  instrumental  in  reforming  the 
errors  of  his  fhend,  soon  bowed  himself  at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  and 
received,  as  a  helpmate  and  companion,  the  blooming  Elvira.  For- 
tune smiled  upon  him,  and  threw  her  glittering  garlands  at  his  feet. 
Fame  wafted  his  name  from  clime  to  clime— the  orator,  the  states- 
man, and  the  scholar. 

"  The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Flows  mingling  with  his  £ime  forever." 

•  »  #  «  •  «  • 

But  Charles  Brougham  remained  the  cynic  philosopher.  The 
world  wondered,  and  superstition  blended  with  his  name  many  mar- 
vellous tales.  He  was  no  Diogenes,  to  inhabit  a  tub,  but  volume 
after  volume  on  every  branch  of  science  found  its  way  into  the  world 
from  his  retreat,  and  the  learned  of  distant  r^ions  paid  tribute  to 
his  sublime  and  comprehensive  genius.  Yet  had  he  attained  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  ?  Could  fame  pluck  away  the  thorns  and  nettles 
of  life,  and  plant  a  garden  for  her  votary  to  walk  ?  Alas,  no !  her 
best  gifts  are  as  the  fair  flower  that  nestles  the  asp-— the  victim  plucks 
it  from  the  stalk,  inhales  its  fragrance,  and  dies !  Disease  was  upon 
him — ^a  fever  burned  fiercely  in  his  veins.  The  news  was  wafled  to 
the  ears  of  Oscar,  and  he  hastened  to  hia  skie.  There  was  he  ex- 
tended in  a  wretched  apartment,  strewn  with  books  and  apparatos, 
the  executioners  of  thcdr  infatuated  master,  and  not  a  human  hem 
administered  one  balm  to  his  aching  wounds.  Oscar  gaaed  upon  hii 
pale  and  emaciated  person  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  and  asked  himseU^ 
**Can  thia  be  the  philosopher  whose  name  has  echoed  from  coBtineiKt 
to  continent,  sung  by  poets  and  reverenced  by  scholars  t  How  ds- 
ceitful,  oh,  philosophy,  art  thy  lurings !  How  bkUr  thf  unscmelified 
fmitr 


AST.  II.-THE  CITIES  OF  6E0EGIA-ATLANIA. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  is  situated  seven  miles  east-southeast  of  the 
Chattahoochee  river,  in  the  county  of  Fulton,  Georgia,  on  the  di- 
viding ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  gulf 
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of  Mexico,  on  the  SS^  54'  parallel  of  nortk  Iftdtiide,  at  an  elevadon 
of  1,050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Ocmulgee  river,  which  flows  to  the  Ailantia  ocean^  has  its 
source  in  the  central  pslrt  of  the  city.  '^  The  head  spring  of  Souik 
rw0r,^  its  principal  tributaryi  is  located  within  the  Baikoad  Beserve, 
near  the  present  passenger  depot,  its  precise  spot  bmng  now  indicated 
by  the  large  pereomial  cistern,  between  the  Holland  House  and  the 
Mac(m  and  Western  d^pot,  on  the  south  side  of  the  railroad  track* 
"  The  WaUon  Spnng^*^  an  early  celebrity  of  the  place,  is  situated  a 
little  north  of  the  State  Bailroad,  and  flows  into  the  Chattahoochee^ 
and  thence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Hence,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  marriage  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.and  the  Qulf  might  have 
been  celebrated  ^^ high  in  air'*// 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1836,  the  legislature  of  Greorgia  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  mlroad  communication,  by 
the  State,  from  some  point  on  the  Tennessee  line^  subsequently  en- 
tended  to  the  Tennessee  river,  to  some  point  on  the  southeastern 
bank  of  the  Cbattahooche  river,  which  should  be  most  eli^ble  for 
the  exteoinon  of  branches  thrice  to  other  in^rtant  points  in 
Greorgia. 

The  present  site  of  the  public  depot  was  located  some  time  after- 
ward, by  Ex-Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin,  and  by  Professor  Greorge 
Smith,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  C.  F. 
M.  Gamett 

The  station  was  called  ''  TermimiSy''  prior  to  Deoember  23d,  1843, 
when  the  place  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  ^^  Marthamlle/'  in 
compliment  to  Miss  Martha  Lumpkin,  daughter  of  his  Excellency 
Ex-Grovemor  Wilson  Lumpkin,  and  who  is  thus  recognized  as  ^^  the 
9arly  nuxtrongmic  of  the  thrifty,  bustling  village— the  embryo  city. 

In  the  short  ^pace  of  four  years,  the  village  had  outgrown  the  ex<* 
pectation  of  its  early  inhabitants,  and  had  become  too  fast,  too  great, 
and  too  pretentious,  to  wear  any  longer,  with  maidenly  modesty,  the 
name  of  '^  iia/air  matronymw.*' 

A  change  was  demanded.  On  the  20th  day  of  December,  1847, 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  by  the  name  of  Atlanta,  a  name  pro- 
poeed  by  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  Esq.,  then  chief  engineer  of  the 
Georgia  Baibroad, 

The  signification  of  the  name,  the  reasons  for  its  adoption,  and  the 
various  theories  on  the  subject,  have  now  become  a  theme  of 
inquiry. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  village  was  named  in  honor  of  a  mytho- 
logical goddess  "  Atakmta^''  known  for  fleetness,  strength,  and  endu- 
rance. 

It  was  certainly  ^^  a  faU  toum "  then,  and  hence  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  a  recognition  by  the  goddess,  by  reason  of  its  early  charac- 
ter and  its  wonderful  achievements. 

The  name  was  for  a  short  time  written  ^^  AtaiantOy'*  &voring  the 
claims  of  the  goddess. 
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An  GTAtot  okiined  for  it  the  SignMcadon  of  ^  a  c%  among  tke 
?nlls*'  while  a  writer  has  declared  that  it  was  the  opponte  of  "  rus  m 
«r6tf'*  (**  ooontrj  in  the  city**),  and  proclaimed  it  ^  the  city  m  the 
woods  J** 

Its  commercial  and  geographical  position  has  recently  procured 
for  it  the  appellation  of  "  The  Gate  City:* 

And  still  another  theory  is  set  op  by  some,  who  claim  for  it  an 
origin  more  worthy  of  its  present  importance  as  a  railroad  entrepot 
and  commercial  emporium,  considering  its  future  prospects  as  a  great 
railroad  centre  and  manufacturing  city,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
head-lands  of  the  Atlantic  f^om  the  meeting  of  tiie  roads  from  the 
Atlantic  with  those  from  the  West. 

These  Atlantic  head-lands,  embodied  in  the  noun  Atlanta,  point  to 
it  as  the  proper  name  for  such  a  city  in  such  a  place. 
'  Atlanta  has  had  a  growth  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  South. 
The  population  in  1854  was  6,025,  and  now,  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 185tf,  as  ascertained  by  the  late  census,  taken  under  the  State 
authority,  near  12,000. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  In  the  city  the  present  year, 
1859,  amounts  to  $2,760,000,  and  the  personality,  cash,  mer- 
chandise, etc,  is  in  proportion. 

The  number  of  stores  in  1854  was  thirty-seven,  exclusive  of  dining 
saloons,  and  in  1859,  is  about  two  hundred. 

The  amount  of  goods  sold  in  1853,  was  $1,017,000;  amount 
sold  in  1858,  about  $8^000,000,  and  is  now  rapidly  increasing. 

The  city  is  widening  and  extending  the  area  of  its  supply  on  every 
fflde. 

Dry  goods  are  sold  in  the  country  for  over  one  hundred  miles 
around,  on  terms  as  favorable  to  purchasers  as  the  retail  markets  of 
the  great  Northern  cities,  and  still  the  merchants  seem  to  be  prosper- 
ou8y  thrifty,  and  energetic. 

The  grocery  tradcy  on  account  of  heavier  freights,  is  slightly  less. 

"  No  respectable  house  "  here  had  to  suspend  during  the  severe  cri- 
sis in  commercial  affairs,  in  1857  and  1858. 

The  great  secret  of  the  safety,  success  and  independence  of  conviil- 
sions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  "m/m"  are  made  here  at  low 
rates,  almost  entirely  for  cash,  and  the  profits,  though  small  in  de- 
tail, are  often  repeated,  and  amount  to  a  vast  sum  in  the  aggregate. 
A  few  have  fallen  by  unfortunate  speculations. 

Nineteen  commodious  brick  stores  were  erected  in  1858,  and  a 
greater  number  are  now,  in  1859,  in  process  of  erection,  besides  a 
large  number  of  fine  residences,  mosdy  of  brick.  Many  of  the 
new  improvements  are  imposing  structures,  and  would  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  the  most  elegant  portions  of  our  modem  cities. 

liiere  are  at  present,  hoo  first  close  hotels  now  open  and  m  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  "  Atlanta  Hotel,*^  which  speaks  for  itself,  and  the 
*^  Trout  House,'*  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  J.  D.  Gilbert  ^ 
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Ca,  gentlemen  of  character  and  attaininentSy  endeavoring  to  give  the 
highest  satis&ction  to  eojonmers,  as  regards  comfort  and  good  fare. 
The  rooms  are  commodious,  cUcm,  spaciouSy  and  airy.  The  table  is 
neatly  sup^^ed  with  everything  the  market  cacn  afford.  Besides 
these,  coaki  be  noticed  the  Washington  HaU  and  the  Planter's  Hotels 
of  less  pretension. 

Four  lai^  and  fiomrishing  machine  shops  ^re  now  in  sacoesi^iil 
operation.  Two  of  these  are  connected  with  railroad  companies,  and 
two  bdong  to  private  companies,  where  stationary  engines,  with 
gearing,  with  almost  every  variety  of  castings  and  machinery,  are 
mannfactured  at  sh<Nrt  notice. 

Two  planing  miUs  and  sash  and  blind  factories  are  also  in  pros-^ 
perons  operation. 

Besides,  there  are  various  smaller  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  city,  three  tanneries,  three  shoe  mannfiBtctories,  Ac,  Scc 

The  most  important  estaUishment  in  the  place  is  the  Atlanta  Iron 
Boiling  Mill  of  Messrs.  Blake,  Scofield  A  Markham,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  railroad  iron,  which  is  capable  of  turning  out  80  tons  of 
railroad  ir<m  of  superior  quality  daify,  employing  200  hands. 

The  manu&cture  of  clothing  in  this  city  is  a^decided  success,  and 
has  increased  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  for  a  Southern  city. 

In  1854,  five  hands  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  i 
the  number  now  thus  employed  exceeds  75,  the  larger  portion  of 
whom  are  females. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1855,  Atlanta  was  first  brilliantly 
£ghted  with  gas^  manufactured  from  Gkorgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennes- 
see coal. 

The  shape  of  the  incorporated  city  is  a  circle  two  miles  in  diameter, 
with  a  handle  of  one  half  mile  in  length  and  six  hundred  yards  wide 
along  the  line  of  the  Macon  and  Western  railroad.  It  covers  a  portion 
of  16  original  land  lots  of  2021  acres  each,  upon  whidi  was  laid  off  a 
plan  to  suit  the  views  of  the  respective  owners,  and  hence  the  streets 
in  Atlanta  are  not  all  so  regular  in  width  and  uniform  in  direction  as 
would  be  desirable. 

The  Gity-Hall  and  county  court-house  is  a  convenient,  commo- 
dious and  handsome  edifice,  erected  in  1854  and  1855,  at  a  cost  of 
a  little  over  #80,000.  It  is  70  by  100  feet  in  size,  two  stories  high, 
of  fine  architectural  proportion  and  design,  well  adapted  to  the  uses 
intended,  is  el^antly  furnished  throughout,  surmounted  by  an  im- 
posing dome,  and  is  alike  creditable  to  the  city  and  the  architect, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hughes. 

The  geographical  position  of  Atlanta  is  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  American  Union,  at  the  point  of  the  great 
railroad  crossings  in  a  right  line  from  New-Orleans  to  New- York, 
and  nearly  equi-distant  from  each. 

Sttoatod,  also,  just  upon  the  division  line  between  the  cotton  and 
grain  sections  of  the  State,  altogether,  give  to  Atlanta  facilities  for 
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receiving  and  distrilNitiiig  the  productions  and  the  coomieroe  of  the 
country  from  one  section  to  another,  greater  than  can  be  daiiiied  for 
any  other  inland  citj  in  the  South. 

Four  prominent  lines  of  raikoad  are  all  centring  here,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  depots  and  warehouses  ot'  the  city  an  amount  of  trade,' 
and  transporting  through  it  a  vast  tide  of  travel.  Forty-four  freight 
and  passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily  from  the  city. 

The  Oeergia  Eaiiroad^  president,  Hon.  John  P.  King,  and  super* 
intendent,  George  Yonge,  £sq.,  from  Augusta,  171  miles  in  length. 

The  AtkLnki  and  Weit  Point  Hailroad,  president,  H(m.  John  P. 
King,  and  superintendent,  Greorge  G.  Hull,  Esq.,  to  West  Point,  87 
miles  in  length. 

The  Macon  and  Western  Bculroady  president,  Isaac  Scott,  Eaq^i 
and  superintendent,  Alfred  L.  Tyler,  to  Macon,  102  miles  in  length. 

The  WesUm  and  Atkmia  BaUroad^  to  Chattanooga,  Tennesaee,  138 
miles  in  length,  named  so  by  the  legislaiure  of  Georgia,  and  con- 
sidered the  great  connecting  artery,  through  which  must  paea  the 
incalculable  mass  of  produce,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  from  the 
great  valley  ol  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  coast^  and  the  imports  from 
abroad  passing  thenee  to  the  far  West 

Anodier  rmlroad,  the  Georgia  Air  Lintf  is  now  in  projection,  and 
considerable  progress  made  towards  its  aooomplishment,  m  the  direc- 
tioQ  of  Anderson  Court  Hous^  South  Carolina,  through  the  heaatifol 
and  productive  territory  known  as  Northeast  Georgia. 

And  another  still,  the  Jackeonville  Railroad,  has  been  chartered 
from  this  point  in  the  direction  of  the  great  and  inexhaustible  coal 
fields  of  Northeastern  Alabama,  destined  to  supply  fuel  and  motivt 
power  to  the.  teeming  millions  that  shall  inhabit  these  lands  for  ages 
to  come. 

Of  churches  there  are  a  goodly  number :  2  Baptist,  2  Presbyteriaa, 
and  3  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdies;  1  Congregational  Methodisl, 
I  Protestant  Methodist,  1  Christian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Boman  Catho- 
lic, and  1  African  Methodist  Church,  filled  with,  able,  accomplished, 
and  gentlemanly  ministers. 

Oii^  more  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  projected. 

Five  newspapers  and  two  periodicals  are  published  at  present.  1. 
The  Atlantic  InteWgenoer  (daily  and  weekly),  Democratic.  2.  SatU/f 
em  Confederacy  (semi-weekly  and  weekly),  Southern  Eights  Demo- 
crat.    3.  National  American    (tri-weekly  and  weekly),  OppoeitioB* 

4.  Georgia  Temperance  Crusader  (weekly),  Literary  and  Temperance. 

5.  MeduxUand  Literary  Weekly,  devoted  to  Medicine.  And^  I.  The 
Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Jownal  (monthly) ;  and,  2.  The  Maaomc 
Signet  and  Journal  (monthly). 

Two  military  companies  are  also  organised,  the  Grate  City  Guards, 
on  January  8th,  1857,  of  which  George  H.  Thompson  is  *^p*^n^ 
and  a  hght  in£Emtry  company  called  the  Atlanta  Grays,  ocgaoized 
July  4th,  1869,  of  which  A.  M.  Wallace  is  captain. 
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There  is  one  bank,  The  Bank  of  FulUm^  Piresident,  E.  W.  Holland, 
Esq.,  Cashier,  General  A.  Austell;  and  three  bank  agencies:  1. 
Oeirgia  BaUroad  and  Banking  Company  Agency^  President,  Hon.  John 
P.  King.  2.  Adanta  Inmmmoe  and  Battking  Company y  President, 
J.  R.  WaNace,  Esq.  8.  Augusta  Insurance  and  Banking  Company 
Agency^  Agent,  N.  L.  An^r,  Esq. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  other  city  in  the  country  is  blessed  with 
greater  or  better  facilities  for  procuring  building  materials,  the  sup- 
ply of  granite  near  at  hand,  of  a  quality  peculiarly  adapted  to  build- 
ing purposes,  being  literally  inexhaustible. 

JBHdbs,  of  good  quality,  are  made  in  and  around  Atlanta,  on  reason- 
able terms. 

Lumber,  of  good  quality,  is  also  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

Lime  is  produced  in  any  desirable  quantity  near  at  hand. 

The  sekook  are  creditable  for  a  place  so  young,  and  rapid  improve- 
nents  atre  constantly  being  made  in  the  necessary  facilities  for  ex- 
tending education  to  the  entire  population.  It  is  proper  to  state, 
that  within  a  few  days  past,  $15,000  have  been  secured  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  of  high  character,  to  be  called  the  Atlanta  Female 
InsHtute,  which  will  be  put  in  operation  at  an  early  date. 

lliere  are  six  or  eight  schools  of  high  order,  in  which  the  usual 
academic  course  is  vfeU  taught ;  and  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
common  schools,  where  the  ordinary  elementary  branches  are  success^ 
JkUly  pursued. 

These  schools  in  the  main  are  wdl  patronized.  The  propriety  of 
establishing  a  general  system  of  public  schools,  at  which  it  is  propos- 
ed to  teach  all  classes,  is  now  under  discussion,  and  with  some  pros- 
pect of  success. 

Among  the  educational  facilities  of  the  place,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  in  which  the  fifth  course  of 
lectures  has  just  closed,  with  a  class  numbering  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-aeven  atud^its.  The  Faculty,  we  think,  is  a  good  one,  consisting 
oi  seven  able  and  gentlemanly  professors,  of  high  professional  attain- 
ments and  character.  One  peculiarity  we  may  note,  that  its  lectures 
are  all  delivered  in  the  summer,  from  the  Ist  of  May,  to  the  1st  of 
September. 

The  Southern  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Georgia  was  organ- 
ized in  1846,  and  chartered  in  1849.  They  own  now  twenty-five 
acres  of  land,  situated  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  corporation  of 
Atlanta,  and  the  most  of  it  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak. 
The  ground  is  rolling,  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty.  There  are 
three  main  buildings,  one  for  ladies'  work  and  fancy  articles,  ano^er 
far  mecfaanies  and  manufactured  articles,  and  the  last,  for  fruits, 
flowers,  &C.  There  is  also  a  large  canvass,  afi;er  the  manner  of  a 
circus  canvass,  under  which  is  exhibited  samples  of  crops,  <&o. 

The  grounds  are  well  supplied  with  stalls  for  stock,  and  a  track  on 
the  south  side  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitiag  and  training  horses. 
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These  things  have  all  been  done  hy  yoluntarj  private  oontiibatioiis, 
the  L^islature  of  Greorgia,  be  it  said  with  regret^  has  never  contribu- 
ted '*  one  dxm^^  for  agricultural  purposes,  whilst  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Alabama,  give  liberally  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  next  Fair  will  be  held  in  this  citj,  from  the  24th  to  the  28th 
of  October,  1859,  which  will  be,  we  are  assin*ed,  the  largest  exhibi- 
tion the  Society  has  ever  had. 

The  health  of  Atlanta  is  extraordinarily  good.  She  is  &ee  from 
all  epidemics,  and  her  list  of  mortality  is  less,  according  to  p<^pula- 
tion,  than  any  other  city  in  the  State. 

The  population  oi  Atlanta  is  an  energetic  one,  and  is  made  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  learn  that  the  mechanical  ele- 
ment prevails  in  the  city,  and  hence  the.  fine  character  of  the  late 
improvements. 

In  conclusion,  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Greene  B.  Haygood, 
Esq.,  for  his  courtesy  and  attention  shown  us  in  the  preparation  of 
these  fa2ts. 

We  consider  the  prospects  of  Atlanta  flattering  at  present,  and  its 
future  no  man  can  tell. 

As  Atlanta  is  regarded  as  a  most  southern  central  city,  our  next 
Southern  Commercial  Convention  will  be  held  at  this  place,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  1860,  when  we  hope  that  the  Delegates  to  the 
convention  will  get  some  energy  from  the  young  and  energetic  city  of 
Atlanta,  and  they  may  be  better  prepared  to  strike  for  the  welfare  of 
the  South  and  her  future  interest.     May  we  not  be  disappointed. 
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{Concluded.) 

A  FEW  CLOSING  REFERENCES  TO  THE  DEBATE. 
Wi  have  no  copy  of  the  excellent  letter  of  Isaac  N.  D^vis,  of  Panola,  Bfisa. 
and  no  report  before  ns  of  hit  speech.    The  main  point,  howerer,  to  which  his 
attention  was  drawn,  was  the  States'  Rights  aspect  of  the  question.    His  argu- 
ment was  much  as  follows  : 

No  sooner  does  an  African  land  on  oar  soil  than  he  is  prima  facie  a  slave,  and 
neeessarily  becomes  subject  to  oar  jarisdiction  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  in  Alabama,  or  in  our  own  limits.  If  he  be  taken  on  the  high  seas 
before  he  lands,  the  United  States  goyemment  can  confiscate  and  send  him  back 
to  Africa,  if  it  has  the  right  and  desire  so  to  do  ;  but  after  he  lands  he  becomes 
subject  to  our  domestic  laws,  and  any  question  afiecting  his  status  must  be  tried 
as  the  same  question  affecting  the  status  of  any  other  slave.  The  fundamental 
question  of  jurisdiction  cannot  be  changed  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  e 
negro's  birth-place.  If  it  belongs  to  the  State,  it  must  be  exercised  ia  all  its  to- 
tality, subject  to  no  such  adventitious  event. 

The  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  properly  understood,  is  the  great  pabulum  of  our 
whole  system,  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  prosperity,  and  the  substratum  upon 
which  the  pillars  of  our  safety  rest.  Here  we  have  a  tangible,  a  practical,  and  a 
home  issue,  affecting  those  rights. 
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Oar  own  remmrki  in  the  OnTention  having  been  frequently  referred  to  m  the 
fpeech  of  Gov.  Poote,  pahKshed  in  the  Au^st  Dumber  of  the  RsriEw,  we  think 
it  but  right  to  give  at  least  the  meagre  abstract  of  them  which  was  reported  for 
the  Herald.  It  represents  as  fairly,  and  it  is  very  important  to  us  to  stand  right 
opon  this  important  question.  As  to  the  Governor's  criticism  upon  our  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Calhount  as  the  **  Palinurus  oi  the  South,**  it  will  appear  from  the 
Classics,  that  he  fell  into  more  errors  than  are  chargeable  to  us,  if  any  be  admit- 
ted on  our  side  at  all.  It  is  not  true,  as  he  said,  that  Palinurus  **  fell  into  mid- 
ocean  and  was  drowned  ;*'  he  did  not  *'  meet  with  an  unworthy  and  discreditable 
£itte."  The  fact  is,  he  had  been  exhausted  by  the  most  extraordinary  toils  and 
watching,  and  went  overboard  at  last  only  through  the  intervention  of  a  god . 
Even  then  his  acts  were  those  of  m  bbso.  He  swam  for  three  days,  and  actually 
reached  shore,  to  be  murdered  by  the  natives  !  We  vindicate  old  Palinurus  from 
the  charge  of  dying  **  discreditably,"  for  at  the  instance  of  u£ueas,  and  of  the 
oracle,  a  noble  monument  to  his  memory  woa  afterward  erected : 

Mr.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana  : — It  could  not  but  be  a  source  of  regret  to  all  present 
to  perceive  the  turn  which  the  debate  had  taken.  If  it  were  an  admitteif  princi- 
ple that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  labor  in  the  Southern  States,  then  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  there  should  be  such  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  for 
that  evil.  Whence  the  necessity  of  arraying  against  each  other  the  friends  of  the 
slave  trade  and  the  friends  of  the  apprenticeship  system  1  It  might  be,  that  they 
could  not  get  or  did  not  want  either.  They  wore  legitimate  subjects  for  discus- 
sion. If  the  South  was  in  a  minority,  bow  could  they  get  any  conceivable  right 
unless  they  went  and  asked  for  it ;  and  if  they  did  so,  why  should  they  be  told 
that  they  were  supplicating  the  people  of  the  2«iorth  ?  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  came  under  the  category  of  tbe  hre-eMers  of  the  South ;  but  whether  he  did 
oz  did  not,  he  did  not  ihink  the  fling  against  tbeir  courage  came  with  a  good 
^race  from  the  gentleman  from  Missisiiippi.  They  were  not  asking  either  lor  the 
renewal  of  the  slave  trade,  or  for  the  legalization  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 
They  only  asked  that  no  mandate  should  go  forth  f^om  the  general  govemmmit 
prohilpiting  either  of  these  systems,  if  Mississippi  did  not  want  to  adopt  either, 
perhaps  South  Carolina  did ;  and  if  South  Carolina  did  not,  perhaps  Texas  did. 
He  argued  that  the  constitutional  provision,  declaring  that  Congress  should  not 
pass  laws  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  before  1808,  did  not  give  Congress  that 
power  at  that  time. 

Mr.  De  Bow,  without  concluding  his  remarks,  yielded  to  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  De  Bow  resumed  the  course  of  remark  in  which  he  had  been  proceeding 
when  he  yielded  the  floor  yesterday  evening.  As  to  the  question  of  disunion,  he 
said,  that  if  the  Union  dhould  become  at  any  time  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established — if  it  necessarily  cramped  (as  he  did  not  here  argue) 
Southern  energy,  destroy  Southern  industry,  and  dmiinish  Southern  wealth —  ' 
then  it  would  be,  at  least,  a  legitimate  inquiry,  whether  there  was  not  some  other 
government  better  adapted  to  their  condition.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(of  Clairborne)  had  said  that  God  would  not  permit  the  Union  to  be  dissolved. 
He  (Mr.  De  Bow)  thought  it  might  be  impious  to  say  what  the  great  Jehovah  would 
or  would  not  permit  They  were  taught  that  there  was  a  God  of  battles  as  well 
as  a  God  of  submission .  (Applause.)  He  would  say  to  his  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi that  that  declaration  was  not  the  wisest  or  best,  for  if  it  were  to  go  beyond 
the  line  of  Mason  6c  Dixon,  it  must  encourage  the  North  to  continue  their  ag- 
gression. He  thought  it  better  to  say  to  them,  with  one  oi  Crom  well's  generals 
— perhaps  Cromwell  himself-^*'  Put  your  trust  in  God,  but  keep  your  powder 
dry."  (Applause.)  The  epithet  of  traitor  had  been  applied  to  men  in  this  Con- 
vention ;  but  he  had  learned  to  care  little  for  such  epithets.    The  Palinurus  of 
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the  South  (alhidiiip  to  John  0.  Oalhoan)  wm  hraiided  ms  a  traitor  ia  his  lifttaM ; 
h«l  evea  now  in  hi«  grave,  he  was  more  doeplj  to  be  enned  tbaa  thoeewhowaie 
diepoaed  to  cast  that  alar  upon  him.     He  Uvea  in  hiatory  :— 

Tho  meaoMt  rllli  th«  mkrhtiest  riTar, 
Vlow  mingling  wtth  his  &me  for«y6r. 

He  waa  willing  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  lawa  prohibiting  the  alave  trade, 
without  deeming  it  neceasary  to  argue  the  propriety  of  re-opening  that  trade. 
Perhapa  it  might  be  proper  or  it  might  not  be  proper.  It  waa  a  qneation  fit  to  be 
left  to  the  Statea  themaelvea.  The  anbypact  waa  a  legitimate  one  for  diacuaaioiL 
Great  changes  and  revolutions  in  public  opinion  were  not  uncommon.  Such  « 
change  is  as  probable  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade  as  with  regard  to  slavery  itael( 
which  the  opposition  on  this  floor  asserted  had  taken  place  throughout  the  North, 
ihoui^  he  regretted  he  had  not  been  able  to  diseover  it  He  had  deaeended  froa 
man,  in  both  lines,  who  had  braved  their  breaata  in  the  revolutionary  atnigg lea, 
and  valued  too  much  the  liberties  they  bequeathed,  to  be  willing  to  surrender 
them  to  the  North  more  tban  t<<  Great  Britain.  In  times  that  were  paaaed,  he 
had  traced  out  the  glorious  progress  of  the  republic  in  everytiiing  that  conatitotea 
moral  greatness,  aikl  had  been  p'  ond  of  the  privilege  of  doing  ao,  and  of  pronoim^ 
cing  eulogiuma  upon  her,  as  contraated  with  other  nationa  of  the  earth.  Proudly 
he  had  claimed  the  name  of  American  citizen.  If  the  South,  under  the  altered 
atate  of  things,  shall,  by  her  adhesion  to  the  Union,  require  services  of  a  similar 
ch&racter,  he  might  not  after  all  prove  a  worse  citizen  than  thoae  who  proclaim 
the  duty  of  unconditional  obedfience,  and  the  divine  rights  of  government 
Whibit  the  government  exiata,  fealty  and  duty  are  proper  to  it,  even  as  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  justified  himself  in  serving  the  cause  of  the  Protector.  In  nothing 
that  has  advanced  the  true  glory,  and  honor,  and  power  of  the  republic,  have  the 
fearless  champions  of  Southern  rights  and  of  Southern  union  fallen  short  of  those 
who  proclaim  the  duty  of  eternal  submission. 

As  a  part  of  the  kistoiy  of  the  Convention,  we  copy  the  following  Pioteat, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  body,  because 
deemed  disrespectful : 

PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  "SCMJTHERN  CONVKN- 
TION  "  ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  QUESTION. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  **  Southern  Convention,**  now  in  session  in 
this  city,  in  view  of  the  &ct  that  a  vote  has  been  taken  and  decided  in  iavor  of 
repealing  all  laws  prohibiting  the  African  alave  trade,  beg  leave  to  enter  our  pro- 
test a^ainat  the  action  of  the  Convention  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  resolution  does  not  embody  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  eight 
Southern  States  represented  on  this  floor.  The  best  evidence  of  that  sentiment 
is  in  the  action  of  the  Conventions  which  framed  their  constitutions,  and  the 
laws  enacted  by  their  State  Legislatures,  and  the  Mlure  or  refusal  of  all  State 
Legislatures  up  to  this  time  to  ^ve  their  sanction  to  this  policy,  notw'ithataod- 
ing  in  many  of  them  their  attention  has  been  directly  called  to  the  subject,  ta 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  said  body  does  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  there  are  now  on  the  statute  books  of  at 
least  ten  of  the  Southern  States,  many  of  them  passed  within  the  last  few  jean 
— that  of  Mississippi  aa  late  as  1857 — laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Afri- 
can slaves  within  their  borders  under  heavy  penaltiea. 

2.  We  deny  that  the  delegates  to  this  Convention  express  the  sentiment  of  tlie 
people  of  the  States  which  they  assume  to  represent  on  this  floor.  Hie  drcnm- 
atances  connected  with  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  thia  body  are  gene- 
rally of  such  a  character  as  to  give  no  assurance  that  the  said  members  either 
represent  the  sentiment  of  the  States,  or  that  they  enjoyed  a  fiivorable  opportunity 
of^ascertaining  what  that  sentiment  is. 

8.  We  regard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  that  so  small  a  body  of  iiidi- 
▼idoala  aa  compoae  thia  aasemblage,  eonaisthig  fbr  the  moat  part  of  individiiaim 
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wImh  howewm  rmfUMe  in  priraU  Ufe,  h*Ye  net  the  mott  enlarged  ezpeiienee 
is  the  BnaBagement  ef  pttblic  eoiieenia,  thodld  miderteke  to  originate  a  ecbeme  ef 
policy  vitailj  affietiAg  the  domeetie  intere^a  and  eafetj  of  the  whole  Soath,  m 
the  abtence  of  all  repreeentation  from  the  great  tlaTO  States  of  Virgfinta,  Ken* 
tocky,  Miseowri,  and  North  CaroBoa. 

4.  We  ihrthermore  proteet  againet  laid  actioD,  becauae  we  belieye,  judging 
from  the  argomenti  used  on  this  floor  m  enpport  of  said  resolution,  that  it  owes 
Ite  origin  to  influenees  hostile  to  the  peace  and  perpetoity  of  the  Union,  antago- 
nistic to  the  Oonetitntion  and  laws  of  the  land,  and  nnpropitious  to  the  future 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic  It  has  been  mainly  sustained  in  this  ^ 
body  by  aTowed  disunionists,  and  the  leading  speeches  made  in  support  of  it* 
have  been  replete  with  disunion  sentfanents,  denunciatory  of  the  gOTemment  and 
laws  of  the  Union,  and  counselling  tho  South  to  armed  and  bloody  opposition  to 
the  eonstitnted  anthorities  of  tbe  nation,  and  the  slaying  of  the  ministerial  iune« 
tionariee  of  the  federal  law,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  enforce  the  exist' 
ing  enaetments  prohibiting  the  sUto  trade. 

6.  Beoanse  the  algit^ton  of  the  question  is  not  likely  to  result  in  any  practical 
good ;  is  certain  to  lead  to  undue  excitement  among  us ;  will  be  sure  to  awaken 
hostility  to  U4  and  out  institutions  in  ths  Northern  section  of  the  confederacy ; 
will  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  and  sustain  the  Black  Republican  faction,  se* 
oore  the  eleetion  of  an  abolition  President,  and  thus  supply  a  plausible  pretext  to 
the  enemies  of  Uie  Union,  to  hurry  on  its  dissolution. 

6.  Beeause  it  has  been  avowed  by  the  champions  of  the  measure  on  this  floor, 
that  it  woold  place  the  institution  of  slavery  in  an  "  aggre^swe"*  attitude  towards 
tbe  KortlH^-a  position  which  no  true  Southern  patriot  can  but  deplore,  and  the 
noeomplishment  of  which  he  ought  to  reeist.  It  has  been  hMotofbre  the  boast  of 
the  South,  that  she  had  IhithfuUy  observed  all  her  constitutional  obligations,  and 
all  the  fraternal  requirements  of  a  connection  with  the  Northern  Statee,  and  she 
ean  nerer  conesot  to  be  placed  in  the  attitude  of  "  aggrmtim^" 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  equally  potent,  we  enter  this  our  solemn  proteet 
againet  the  action  of  this  body,  and  request  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

H.  8.  Foow,  Vicksburg,  Mies  ;  I.  M.  PATtiDoi,  Editor  of  Vicksburg  Whig ; 
R.  E.  OBAwn,  Sunflower  county.  Miss. ;  J  Rbgar,  Claiborne  oounW,  Miss. ;  K. 
H.  CsuMF,  Vicksburg ;  A.  Bubwxll,  Vicksburg ;  G.  V.  Moody,  Port  Qlbson ; 
W.  Brookk,  Vicksburg ;  E.  Emakubl,  Vicksburg. 

I  sign  this  protest,  because  I  believe  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  to  be  contrary 
to  a  sound  domestic  and  political  economy  ;  and  I  also  believe  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem to  be  even  more  objectionable.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
endorsing  all  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  protest 

J.  S.  Holt,  KatcheB. 


DBPABTMENI  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANB,  1869. 

Tbb  annuel  report  of  the  New-Orleans  Prices  Current  has  appeared,  and 
condense  ite  contents  according  to  our  custom  for  the  last  fourteen  years.    We 
append  also  three  tables  relative  to  sugar,  from  the  excellent  sununary  of  the 
DtUa. 

Though  the  receipts  of  cotton  exceeded  that  of  last  year  at  southern  porU 
over  600,000  bales,  the  average  prices  were  higher. 

CoTTOH. — The  first  arrival  of  nev)  crop  was  on  the  85th  July,  when  two  balee 
were  received  from  Texas,  but  it  was  not  until  the  5th  August  that  the  first  bale 
was  received  from  the  Mississippi  Valley.  These  first  arrivals  of  the  new  crop 
were  three  weeks  earlier  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  receiv- 
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ed  op  to  the  1  at  September  was  4,834  bales,  against  33  bales  to  same  date  tiia 
year  previous.     The  year  eommemced  with  a  stock,  includiDff  all  on  shipboard, 
of  80,230  bales,  of  which  it  was  estimated  that  aboat  13,000  bales  renntned  un- 
sold in  iactors*  bands.     Two  bales  of  the  new  crop  were  sold  at  15  ®  16^  cents, 
but  these  were  fancy  prices,  the  opening  quotations  for  Middikif  being  llf  0  IS 
cents.     With  some  fluctuations  the  month  of  September  closed  at  12  ^  12^ 
cents  for  MiJdIincr,  and  the  average  of  the  month  was  Hi  &  19^  cents,  -with  re- 
ported sales  of  90.300  bales.     October  passed  without  any  marked  floctuationa, 
the  highest  quotations  for  Middling  being  13^  &  12|.  the  lowest  IH  ®  HI* 
and  the  average  of  the  month  llf  ^  13  cents,  with  reported  sales  of  190,300 
bales.     In  November  there  was  a  very  good  extent  of  business  transacted,  the 
reported  sales  summing  up  244.500  bales,  but  unusually  free  receipts  and  un- 
favorable advices  from  Bu  rope  tended  to  a  depression  of  prices,  the  highest  quo- 
tations for  Middling  being  \l\  (S>  llf,  the  lowest  li  ^  ll|,  and  the  average  of 
the  month  IH  &  ll|  cents.     November  closed  with  an  increase  in  receipts  at 
this  port  of  281,437  bales,  as  compared  vritfa  the  previous  year  at  the  same  date, 
and  an  increase  in  stock  of  105,935  bales.     December  opened  with  an  active  de- 
mand, and  throughout  the  month  a  good  inquiry  prevailed  for  clean  Middlings, 
but  the  supply  of  these  descriptions  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  being 
held  very  firmly  the  basiness  of  the  month  fell  off  to  207,000  bales,  with  a  slight 
improvement  in  prices,  the  highest  quotations  for  Middling  being  lit  ^  llf,  the 
lowest  Hi  ^  llf,  and  the  average  of  the  month  11^^  llf  cents.     In  the 
month  of  January  there  was  a  heavy  pressure  of  the  accumulated  stock  of  the 
lower  grades,  which  had  for  a  long  time  continued  comparatively  neglected  aad 
nominal,  but  clean  bright  Cottons  were  freely  enquired  for  and  maintained  re- 
markable steadiness  of  prices,  the  quotations  for  Middling  throughout  the  entire 
month  being  llf  ^  Hi  cents,  with  reported  sales  of  237,200  bales.     In  Februa- 
ry the  state  of  political  afifairs  in  Europe,  tending  to  apprehensions  of  a  war  in 
Italy,  began  to  exercise  a  more  marked  influ^ice  on  the  European  markets,  and 
that  influence  was  brought  to  act  here  at  a  period  of  heavy  receipts  and  an  accu- 
mulation of  stock  beyond  all  precedent,  the  amount,  including  all  on  shipboani, 
having  reached  534,380  bales.     Our  receipts  at  this  port  bad  reacheci  about 
1,475,000  bales,  against  1,164,000  bales  at  same  time  the  year  previous,  and  oor 
General  Cotton  Table  showed  an  increase  in  the  receipts  at  all  the  ports  of 
1,019,000  bales.     Under  these  circumstances  the  market  for  all  qualities   gave 
way,  but  the  heavy  weight  of  stock  consisted  of  low-running  mixed  lists,  em- 
bracing an  unusual  proportion  of  dusty  and  sandy  Cottons,  which  were  wholly 
unsaleable,  and  for  which  no  quotations  could  be  given.     The  reported  sales  of 
the  month  summed  up  213^000  bales,  the  highest  quotations  for  Middling  being 
1  If  <®  Hi,  the  lowest  10|  ^  11,  and  the  average  of  the  month  lOf  <®  1  If  cents. 
March  opened  with  a  heavy  general  stock,  but  with  more  fiivorable  European 
advices,  the  lower  grades,  at  an  unusual  difference  in  price,  began  to  attract  some 
attention  from  purchasers,  and  the  month  proved  the  most  active  of  the  season, 
the  reported  sales  summing  up  278,000  bales,  with  a  considerable  improvement 
in  prices,  the  highest  quotations  for  Middling  being  llf  ®  12,  the  lowest  lOf  & 
llf,  and  the  average  of  the  month  1  If  <®  llf  cents.     In  this  month   ooeorred 
the  largest  day's  sales  of  the  season,  (27,500  bales)  and  also  the  largest  week's 
sales  (83,500.)    In  April  considerable  fluctuations  took  place,  but  with  favorable 
exchanges  and  low  rates  of  freight  the  highest  point  of  the  season  was   reaehed, 
though  the  upward  movement  was  checked  towards  the  close  by  the  tenor  of  the 
European  advices.     The  reported  sales  of  the  month  summed  up  180,200  bales, 
the  highest  quotations  for  Middling  being  12f  (2  12f,  the  lowest  llf  ®  12,  and 
the  average  of  the  month  llf  ^0  12f  cents.     May  opened  under  considerable  de> 
pressioii,  but  holders  generally  manifested  a  good  degree  of  firmness,  and   wet« 
not  inclined  to  yield  materially  until  it  was  announced  early  in  the  month,  that 
Austria  had  opened  I  he  war  in  Italy  by  marching  an  army  into  Piedmont.     This 
intelligence  totally  paralyzed  our  market,  and  after  several  days,  when   business 
was  resumed  to  some  extent,  the  rates  showed  a  decline  of  fully  one    cent  ^ 
pound,  though  this  was  soon  partly  recovered.    The  reported  sales  of  the  montu 
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w«re  only  59,700  bales,  the  highest  quotations  for  Middling  being  llf  ^  12,  the 
lowest  lOf  <®  11,  and  the  average  of  the  month  11  ^11^  cents.  June  opened 
with  adverse  accounts  from  Europe,  and  again  prices  reteded  to  10|  ®  11  cents 
for  Middling ;  but  the  adverse  accounts  referred  to  were  soon  succeeded  bj 
favorable  advices,  and  with  a  low  stock  the  rates  for  Middling  toon  recovered  to 
11{  ®  11|  cents,  the  average  of  the  month  being  11  (a>  \\\  cents,  and  the  re- 
ported sales  58,900  bales.  In  the  early  pan  of  July,  and  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  month,  excessive  dullness  prevailed,  there  being  but  few  buyers,  and 
the  small  stock  not  beinf  generally  of^  a  character  suited  to  their  orders,  which 
were  mostly  for  the  Middhng  grades,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  supply  consist- 
ed of  low-running  mixed  and  duMty  lists.  Near  the  close  of  the  month,  however, 
the  nnlooked  for  news  of  peace  gave  some  impulse  to  the  demand,  and  produced 
some  enhancement  of  prices,  though  the  entire  sales  of  the  month  summed  up 
only  81,800  bales,  the  highest  quotation  for  Middling  being  \\\  <a>  11|,  the  low. 
est  Hi  ^  Hi,  and  the  average  of  the  month  11|  <S>  11|  cents.  Under  similar 
circumstances  the  month  of  August  passed  off  dull,  but  with  steadiness  of  pri- 
ces, the  range  for  old  crop  Middling  being  1  If  ^  1  If  cents,  and  the  sale  of  the 
month  summing  up  barely  19.000  bales.  The  total  reported  sales  of  the  year 
sum  up  1,828,150  bales,  and  the  season  closes  with  a  stock  on  hand,  including 
all  on  shipboard,  of  26,022  bales,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  11.000  bales 
remain  in  factors*  bands  unsold.  Of  this  amount  about  9,000  bales  are  old  crop, 
consisting  mostly  of  low-running  mixed  and  dusty  lists,  which  are  unsaleable. 

T§hU  thowing  the  highest  and  lowest  painit  in  each  month,  and  the  average  monthly 
price  for  Middling  Cotton  {Liverpool  classijlcation)  for  the  year  ending  81s/ 
August,  1859. 


1858^50. 


Highest. 


Lowest 


Average. 


September. 
October . . . 
November  . 
December.. 
January . . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 


12  <S>  t2i 
I2i  (S>  12| 
lU  &  111 
11|<®  lU 
ll|(S>  lU 
Hi-®  Hi 

\H(a>  12 

12|  iSi  12f 
llf  «g)  12 

lU^  lU 

Hi'®  Ul 
111^  12 


\H(8>  11} 
Mi®  HI 
11  (S>  lU 
iii^  Hi 

llft^  Hi 

llft^  11 
m(s>  Hi 

lli^  12 
10}  (S)  11 
\0l(3>  11 
lli<®  Hi 

iH<s>  111 


H|(®  12i 

Hi  ®  12 

iii<^  Hi 
Hi®  Hi 
ll|i®  Hi 
lOi®  Hi 
lli<S>lli 

\n<s>  i2i 

Hi  (S)  Hi 
11  (S>  in 
llf^  Hi 
Hf '^  Hi 


Table  showing  the  product  of  Low  Middling  to  Good  Middling  Cotton,  taking  the 
outrage  of  each  entire  year  for  ten  years,  with  the  receipts  at  Neto- Orleans  and 
the  total  crop  of  the  United  States, 


Totsl  Crop. 
Bales. 

Receipts  at  New- 
Orleans. 
Bales. 

Average  Price. 
OU.  per  lb. 

1849-50 

2,096.706 
2.355  257 
8,015,029 
8.262.882 
2,930,027 
2,847,339 
8.527,845 
2,939,519 
8,113,962 
8,800,000 

837,723 
995,086 
1,429,183 
1,634.864 
1,440,779 
1,284.768 
1,759,293 
1,518,247 
1,678,616 
1,774,298 

11 

1850-51  

H 

•   1851-52 

8 

1852-53 

9 

1858-54 

81 

1854-55    

9  1-16 

1855-56      

9 

1856-57 

I2i 

1857-58 

HI 
Hi 
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TmIU  thomng  ike  AihmiU  and  DiMtrihUion  e/Uu  UwUU  Sutiss  erppfar  tU 
fast  three  ytart. 


1»7-M. 

18f6-»r. 

18W-GC 

Crop bales.. 

8,113,962 

2,939,619 

8,527,S46 

Eiporto— Great  Britain 

France 

CoDtinent 

1,809,966 
884,002 
896,487 

1,428,870 
418,857 
410,430 

1,902,899 
480,687 
671,080 

Total  EzporU 

2,590,456 

2,252,667 

2,964,616 

696,662 

702,138 

662,739 

Stock,  let  September 

102,926 

49,268 

64,171 

Supply  and  Covtuvpnoif  or  Euiopb  and  tbi  TTritid  Statbi. 

A  stateimeni  §f  the  Supply  amd  Ctneumption  •f  Coti&n  im  Ewrope  ami  ike  United 
StaUe,  for  the  Un  yeare  ending  with  1868. 


Tew. 

United  8ta«M 
Crop. 

Foreirn 
Supply. 

TotaL 

OonraiDptSon 
la  Europe. 

CoBsnaiptiOD 
in  U.  Statee. 

Total. 

1849... 
IS.'^O. . . 
1861... 
1862... 
1868... 
1854... 
1865... 
1856... 
1857.... 
1858.... 

2,729,000 
2,097,000 
2,356,000 
8,016,000 
3,263,000 
2,980,000 
2.847,000 
3,629,000 
2,940,000 
8,114,000 

638,000 
747,000 
680,090 
739,090 
882.000 
680,090 
788,000 
843,000 
1,096,000 
926,000 

8,267,000 
2,844.000 
8,035,000 
3,764,000 
4,145,000 
3,660,000 
8,630,000 
4,872,000 
4,086,000 
4,039,000 

2,477.000 
2,461,000 
2,618,000 
8,112,000 
3,013,000 
8,116,000 
3,816.000 
8,678,000 
3,079,000 
3,616,000 

618,000 
488,000 
404,000 
608.000 
671,000 
610,000 
698.000 
694,000 
702,000 
696,000 

2,996,000 
2,989,000 
8v923,000 
8,716,000 
8,684,060 
8,726,000 
3,909,000 
4,867,000 
3,7814)00 
4,112,000 

28,819,000 

7,863,000 

36,682,000 

80,871,000 

5,879,000 

86,260,000 

Date  of  weolpt  of  Vtrsl  bale. 

ReeeipU  of 
NetrCrop 
to  Sept.! 

Total  ReoeipU 
at 

Total  enp 
of  the 

1847.  ...Aug.   9 

1,069 

2,864 

477 

67 
3,156 
6,077 

74 

1,891 

23,282 

1,166 

33 
4,834 
9,698 

1847-48..  1,213,806 
1848-49..  1,142,382 
1849-50..    837,723 
1850-51..    996,086 
1851-62..  1,429, 188 
1852-53..  1,664,864 
1858-64..  1,440,779 
1864-56..  1,284,768 
1855-56..  1,769,298 
1866-57..  1,513,247 
1867-58..  1,678,616 
1858-59..  1,774,288 

2,347,634 
2,728.696 
2,096,706 
2,355,257 
3,015,029 
3,262383 
2,930,027 
2,847,339 
3,627,845 

1848. ...Aug.   6 

1849  ...Aug.   7 

1850....  Aug.  11 

1861.... July  26 

1852.... Aug.  2 

1853. ...Aug.   9 

1854.... July  26 

1856. ...July  26 

1856....  July  16 

2,939.519 
3,113,962 
*3,800,000 
'estimate. 

1867.  ...Aug.  16 

1858.... July  26 

1859.... July  28 

OOHMBRCB   or  NBIRNOBLBAIIO,  I860. 
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FoKKtOir  EXPOBTO. 

I0t  qojurter  •nding  September  80,  1868 , 011,968,440 

2d  qaarter  ending  December  81, 1868 28,988,204 

3d  quarter  ending  March  81, 1869 82,287,948 

4fh  quarter  ending  Jane  80,  1869 20,440,868 

Grand  Total 0101,684,962 

Comparative  value  of  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Domeetic  Produce  to  Foreign 
Countries  for  the  years  ending  June  80/ A,  for  six  years. 

For  the  year  ending  June  80.  1869 0100,734,968 

"       JuneSO,  1868 88,882,488 

"       June80,  1867 91,614,286 

"         "        "       June  80,  1866 80,647,968 

*«         "        "       June80,  1866 66,688,662 

"         •*        "       June80,  1864 60,172,628 

FoKIIOff  iMPOKTt. 

bnporls  of  Merehandiss,  Bullion  and  Specie  at  the  Port  of  New-Orleans^  fsr  the 
Fiscal  Year  ending  June  dOth,  1869. 


1868. 


Datiablflk 


fre*. 


Speeto,  4&0. 


Julj 

August 

September. ... 

.October 

November  . . . 

•  December 

1860 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May    

June 


0187,807 
744,168 
986,074 
821,861 
801,620 

1,186,670 

1,131,280 
868,492 

888,428 

CfDcf,4lOo 

604,896 
904,707 


280,960 
819,002 
408,006 
448,696 
486,689 
882,681 

988,164 
789,072 
687,880 
846,617 
874,281 
479,811 


86,606 
664,279 
6,068 
62.078 
72,242  ' 
96,847 

246,921 

176,289 

201,975 

89,814 

46,777 

84,178 


09,962,646 


6,726,446 
9,962,646 


1,671,424 


016,678,092 


Cotsparative  Statement  ofValui  of  Imports  through  the  Custsm-Bsmse^  New* 
Orlemis,  for  the  Fiscal  Years  ending  on  the  dOih  of  June,  for  Si»  Yescrs. 


1854. 

1866. 

1856. 

Dutiable 

08,272,449 
8,876,673 
2,268,128 

6,989,002 
4,297,170 
1,687,4W 

8,990,688 

Free 

6,417,696 

Specie  and  Bullion 

1,776,148 

DutUble 

Free 

014,402,160 
1867. 

016,417,036 
6,687,076 
1,927,089 

12,923,608 
1868. 

10,247,093 
4,818,069 
4,620,861 

17,188,827 

1869. 
9,962,640 
6,726,440 
1,671,424 

Specie  and  Bullion 

027,981,160 

19,686,018 

18,349,610 
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COMMEftOE   OP   NBW-OftLEAlf8,  1859. 


Exporti  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Jrom  New-OrUam  for  three  years,  eommenemg 
September  lU^  and  ending  AuguU  Zltt. 


OOTTOH— BALSS. 

wmttiar  JSzportM. 

1868-60. 

1867-58. 

186«-57. 

Liverpool 

958,528 

*  9,043 

14,527 

12,598 

247,703 

3,074 

1,193 

4,477 

4,826 

9,945 

66,850 

17,132 

9,440 

12,334 

75,889 

16,578 

54,496 

61,948 

'26,856 

155,464 

7,117 

5,582 

1,129 

'  1,442 

996,712 

'il'osi 

6.621 

226,624 

3,254 

966 

5,752 

3,912 

1,815 

60,783 

10,749 

3,464 

5,356 

66,948 

22,615 

45,891 

42,527 

34,076 

126,679 

2,238 

1,974 

670 

721,111 

London 

Glasgow,  Greenoek,  &c 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c 

13,980 
5,494 
8,900 

Havre 

247,481 

Bordeaux 

2,386 

Marseilles 

2,833 

Nantz,  Cette  and  Rouen .... 
Amsterdam 

5,463 
4,330 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 

Bremen 

Antwerp,  &c 

Hamburg 

6,736 
55,835 
15,089 
11,500 

Gottenburg  and  Stockholm . 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  &c 

]VI  exico,  &c 

19,294 
58^30 
17,737 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c 

St.  Petersburg,  &c 

Other  Foreign  ports 

*New-York  ?! 

53,352 
43,666 

'60,653 
153,133 

Boston 

Providence,  R.  1 

4,090 

PhUadelphia 

13,979 
1.255 

Baltimore 

Portsmouth 

Other  coastwise  ports 

Western  States 

94 

Total 

1,777,171 

1,659,707 

1.616,921 

EBCAPITULlTIon 

r. 

Great  Britain .- . . 

994,696 
256,447 
182,475 
146,963 
196,590 

1,016,716 
236,.596 
116,304 
125,454 
164,637 

749  485 

France  

258  163 

ITorth  of  Burope 

156,450 
129,619 
223,204 

S.  Europe,  Mexico,  dec 

Coastwse 

Total 

l.'/77,171 

1,659,707 

1,516,921 

Dirut  import  of  Coffee^  Sugar  and  Salty  for  three  yeare^  from  September  1  io 
August  31. 


Artkles. 

1868-50. 

186T-68. 

1856^7. 

Coffee— Cuba,  dtc bags.. 

Coffee — Rio bags. . 

Su?ar— Cuba bxs.  and  bbls . . 

Sugar — Cuba hhds.. 

Sugai^-Brazil,  dtc bxs.  and  bgs . . 

Molasses— Cuba hhds.  and  tcs . . 

Mohisses— Cuba bbls 

3,303 

405,093 

10,568 

629 

454 

1,681 

882 

640,866 

183,935 

1,268 

280,655 

16,864 

1.102 

30 

2,628 

4,128 

669,878 

168,557 

11 

440,903 

29.367 

21,994 

8,306 

24.4^ 

89,631 

1,061,190 

59a,778 

Salt— Liverpool sacks. . 

Salt— Turks'  Island,  <&c bus.. 

OOHHBROU  OP  NEW-OKLBRRS,  18G9. 
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ExpotU  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  for  New-Orleans^  for  two  ^ears^  {up  the  rher 
excepted)  from  September  I  to  August  81. 


1858-69. 

186T-68, 

Wblther  Exported. 

bUOAB. 

MOLASflXS. 

8UOAB. 

MOLASSBS. 

hhds. 

bbU. 

hhds. 

bbla. 

hhdfl. 

bbla. 

hhds. 

bbla. 

New-York 

Philadelphia 

Charletton,  S.  C... 

Savannah    

Providence     and ) 

Bristol,  R.  I..  S 

Boston 

51931 

11587 

5419 

1427 

51 

5927 
10656 

5526 

698 
9212 

894 

3188 

405 
10 
11 

62998 

10929 

8878 

2195 

3996 

9189 
13101 

6767 

630 
29137 

4125 

2444 

40011 

4259 

3518 

888 

2769 

10 

9 

10 

43312 

5998 

10247 

988 

9 

152 
17 

22 

1408 

1931 
8610 

2436 

224 
7508 

1026 

2506 

341 
685 

13312 

Baltimore 

Norfolk,  Richmond  I 

k  Petersburg,  Va.  J 

Alexandria,  D,  C 

Mobile 

11015 
5061 

3 

252 

48 

267 

1167 

34170 

Apalachicola  and  ; 

Pensacola 

Other  I'orls 

367 
2216 

5928 
4618 

Total 

106516 

2088 

144386 

72401 

6400l 

136309 

Yalub  or  PioDucB  OP  THS  Intbsiok. 

.-f  table  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  Interior^  4^ring  the 
year  ending  Slat  August^  1859,  with  their  estimate  average  and  total  value. 


▲rtiolod. 

Amount. 

Average 
price. 

Value. 
Dollars. 

Applea 

bbls.. 

43,820 

8  00 

846,660 

Bacon,  assorted. 

..hhds.  and  csks.. 

85,491 

90  00 

3,194,190 

Bacon,  assorted.. 

boxes . . 

8,815 

40  00 

152,600 

Bacon  Hams.... 

. . .  .hhds  and  tea. . 

37,829 

70  00 

2,648,080 

Bacon  in  bulk . . . 

pounds. . 

10,000 

8 

800 

Bagging 

pieces.. 

34,706 

14  00 

485,884 

Bale  Rope 

coils. . 

127,321 

9  00 

1,146,889 

Beans  

barrels . . 

7.771 

6  00 

38,866 

Butter 

.kegs  andfiriuns.. 

26,113 

10  00 

261,180 

Botter 

barrels . . 

647 
9 

86  00 
60  00 

19,146 

Beeswax 

barrels. . 

460 

Beef 

barrels.. 

60,671 

IS  00 

668,728 

Beef    

tierces . . 

3,868 
27,700 

20  00 
10 

77,660 

BmC  dried 

ponnds.. 

2,770 

Cotton 

bales.. 

1,774,298 

63  00 

92,037,794 

Com  Meal 

barrels.. 

72 

6  00 

360 

Corn  in  ear 

barrels . . 

5,000 

1  00 

6,000 

Com.  shelled  . 

sacks . . 

769,438 

2  00 

1,518,876 

Cheese 

boxes.. 

60,583 

3  50 

211,866 

Candles 

boxes . . 

66,434 

8  00 

691,472 

Cider 

...      ...  barrels 

21 
2,146,000 

8  00 
46 

168 

Coal,  Western. . 

barrels.. 

966,260 
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OOMMBROB   or  If  EW-OaLBAN8,  1810. 


ArtiolM. 


Amoant. 


DoUmil 


ckaff« 


Dried  Applet  and  Peaches .  barrels . 

Feathers bags . 

Flaxseed tierces . 

Flour barrels. 

F«ie hhds.,  bdis.  and  bzs. 

Glassware pad 

Hemp. 

Hides 

Hay bales. 

Iron,  pig toes. 

Lard bbls.  and  tcs. 

1**^ kegs. 

Leather bundles. 

Lime,  Western barrels. 

Lead. 


^iffi" 

Lead,  bar kegs  and  bzs. . 

Lead,  White kegs., 

Molasses,  (est'ted  crop) gids . . 

Oats bbls  and  sacks.. 

Onions barrels . . 

Oil,  Linseed barrels.. 

Oil,  Castor barrels. , 

OU,  Lard barrels.. 

Potatoes barrels . . 

Pork tcs.  and  bbls . . 

Pork boxes.. 

Pork hhds. 

Pork  in  bulk pounds.. 

Porter  and  Ale barrels. , 

Packing  Yam reels. . 

*^^"n barrels.. 

Skins,  Deer packs  . 

Shingles M., 

Shot kegs.. 

8o«P boxes.. 

Stares M.. 

Sugar,  (estimated  cMp) Uids. . 

Spsnish  Moss bales  . 

TaM<>w barrels.. 

Tebaceo,  Leaf hhds.. 

Tobacco.  Stripe Uids. 

T«bw:ee,  Stems hhds . , 

Tobacco,  Chew kgs.  and  bxs. . 

TvrfaM bSs.  and  bxs. , 

Vinectr barrels. 

Whiskey barrels. 

Wheat bbls  and  sacks.. 

Other  various  articlet^-estimatad 


468 

1,873 

292 

1,084,978 

229 

01,029 

11,220 

109,232 

107,141 

488 

78,664 

63,692 

6,985 

27,182 

76,023 

410 

978 

24,887,760 

249,736 

2:»,196 

598 

1,213 

20,377 

123,602 

266,680 

176 

2,828 

6,969,660 

11,466 

1,673 

61 

2,184 

6,000 

2,875 

13,988 

13,706 

862,296 

4,807 

866 

62,926 

11,000 

2,000 

9,208 

4,288 

1,416 

162.916 

29,686 


Total  Value^Dollars... 
Total  in  1867-68. 
Total  fai  1866-67. 
ToUlin  1866-66. 
Toulin  1864-66. 


12  00 

60  00 

12  00 

6  00 

600 

20  00 

3  00 

3  76 
30  00 
SO  00 

6  00 
80  00 

1  10 
6  00 

92  00 

2  00 
26 

1  60 
6  00 

30  00 
60  00 
86  00 

4  00 
17  00 
40  00 
70  00 

7 
10  00 

5  00 
20  00 
20  00 

8  60 
20  40 

400 
70  00 
69  00 
16  00 
30  00 
110  UO 
200  00 
20  00 
22  00 

9  00 
4  00 
9  00 

2  26 


6,616 

68,660 

3.604 

6,609.868 

86.000 

306,146 

224,400 

827,696 

401,778 

14,640 

2,856,920 

381,662 

209,660 

29.900 

460.188 

9,020 

1,966 

6,470,817 

874.604 

110,980 

17.940 

60,650 

733,672 

494,008 

4,581,860 

7,000 

197,960 

417.868 

114,660 

8,866 

1,220 

43,680 

21.000 

48,460 

66,982 

969,429 

24,898,424 

68318 

25.660 

6,821,750 

2,200,000 

40,000 

202,676 

88,087 

6,604 

1,376,286 

66,506 

6,600,000 


172,962,664 
167.166,546 
158,061.369 
144,256,081 
117,106,828 
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ExparU  of  Fltmr^  Porky  Baoon,  Lari^  JBe«/,  XiMi,  WhUkey  wnd  Com,  for  one 
year,  from  September  1  io  Auguet  81. 


Porto. 

yionr, 
Urrelt. 

Pork, 
bftrr«U 

Bftcon, 

OMkl. 

Lard, 
kega. 

barreli. 

Lead, 
pigi. 

Whiakej 

Com, 
Meka. 

New- York.... 

Botton 

Philadelphia... 
Baltimore...   . 

71,286 

247,616 

8,062 

10,231 

36,435 

40 

1,820 
2,122 

117,479 
74,681 

6,713 

6,367 

40 

36,396 
22,734 
17.208 

1,116 

1,705 

174 

120 

48.959 

12,819 
7,416 

300 
26.147 

'2*130 
358 

CHberooastepti 
Great  Britain.. 

165,897 
6,469 
4.052 

107,778 

31,647 

-642 

1.290 

3,679 

28,012 

63,199 

187,190 

34,865 

1,780 
4.877 
1,460 
1.666 

106,188 
1.000 

Cuba 

7,980 
40,281 

Other  for.  ports 

'i'072 

39 

ToUl 

606,600 

82.864 

31,877 

499,316 

21,818 

78,400|  62,112 

176.683 

and  New  Canal,  are  inchidi 


T 


I  to  Mobile,  dtc.,  via  the  Pontohartrain  Rail  Road 


Production  in  Sugar  in  each  Parish  m  the  laet  two  years. 


Pariahaa. 


Bapidea 

Avojeilea . . . . 

West  Feliciana 

Point  Coopee 

East  Feliciana 

West  Baton  Rouge 

£aet  Baton  Rooge 

IberriUe 

Aaeenaion 

St.  James  

St  John  Baptist 

St.  Charles 

Jefferson . 

Orleans  and  St.  Bernard 

Plaqoemines 

Assumption 

Lafonrche  Interior 

Terrebonne 

St.  Martin 

St.  Maiy 

Vermillion 

J^afayette 

St.  Landry 

Cuitem  Bottoms 

Total 


166»-69. 


No.  8ag»r 
Hoaaoa. 


86 

19 
16 
64 
• 
64 
47 

122 
66 
88 
68 
84 
24 
24 
44 

148 
74 
81 
77 

173 

14 

7 

44 


1,298 


Hhda.  of 
Sugar. 


17,133 

6,413 

6,471 

18.213 

1,600 

21,683 

12,260 

38,879 

28,444 

27,302 

11.271 

9,146 

3,143 

6,566 

12.488 

32,726 

8.866 

22,816 

13,048 

44,634 

862 

1,286 

7,388 

9,262 


362^96 


l»7-68. 


No.  Sogar 

HOOMS. 


34 
17 
15 
64 

7 
64 
49 

125 
66 
84 
60 
34 
24 
26 
46 

160 
74 
80 

171 

71 

14 

8 

46 


1,294 


Hhda  of 
Sugar. 


11,681 

4,218 

4,289 

11,488 

681 

16,697 

7,868 

28,066 

20,118 

19,188 

11,808 

10,983 

7,742 

4,776 

14,316 

28.188 

14,838 

14.600 

33,160 

8,002 

791 

763 

6,838 

7,208 


279,697 
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COTTOlf  CROP  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATK8,  1868-9. 


lUce^ii  <f  Foreign  Sugar  m  the  United  8ttUe$, 


From  Iflt  January  to  81ft  Dooember,  1868. 


Bhds. 

and 

tierc^B. 


BbU 


Boxea. 


B^ 


Total 


AtNow-Tork.... 

Boston    

PhlladelphU 
Baltimore . . . . 
New-Orleana.. 
Other  Ports  . 


216,039 
28,316 
33,404 
26,838 
1,818 
20,716 


12,768 188,138 
—  61,676 
16,457 
14,820 
21,887 
6,660 


727 

2,880 

4,060 

68 

2,036 


65,757 
68,709 
18,660 
22,818 


810 


163,184 
20,478 
28,701 
90,2ST 
4,8«1 
13^U 


Total  Receipts 

Add  Stock  at  aU  the  Porte,  Jamiar j  lat,  1868. . 


828,031 
28,410 


28,468204,086 
18,180 


166,744  i66,100 


20-,812 


UjUO 


Total  Sapplj » 

Dsdootlzp'rtift  Shlp'atB inland  to  OsnsdafromaUthePorUlA  1888. 


361,441 
16,612 


28,463807,176 


288 


13,682 


187,066  370,630 


19,393 


12,625 


Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  Ports,  Janoary  1, 1860 . 


334,029 
14,200 


23,1781203,408 167,768  268,104 


25,781 


6,081 


13,346 


Total  Consamptlon  of  Foreign. 


320,720|  23473,267,712|lB2,782ft44,768 


Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1868,  as  abore 244,758  tone. 

Consumption  of  Foreign  in  1867 241,766  ^ 

Increase  in  1868 2,003  ** 

Consumption  of  Foreirn  in  1858 344,768  ** 

Add  crop  of  1867-68  of  Louisiana,  Teias,  Florida,  Ac,  the  bulk  of  which  came  to 

market  in  1868,  and  assuming  the  Stock  Ist  January,  each  joar,  to  be  eqQft.1148,784  " 

Would  make  the  Total  Consumption  in  the  United  SUtes  of  Cane  Sugar  in  1868.388,403  '' 

Total  Consumption  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  in  1857 280,765  * 

Increase  in  1668 107,727  •* 

Crope  df  Louieiana  Sugar  for  tvfenty-two  yeare. 


Tear. 

1887 

1888 

1889 116,000 

1840 87,000 

1841 90,000 

1842 140,000 

1848 100,000 

1844  , .  -. 200,000 

1848 186,000 

1846 148,000 

1847 240,000 


66,000    1848 280,000 

70,000    H49 298,000 

1860 211,000 

1861 236,000 

1862 922,000 

1863 449,824 

1864 1 346,636 

1866 281,427 

1866- 73,976 

1867 279,697 

1868 862,296 


2.— COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1868-0. 

According  to  our  usnal  custom,  we  condeuBe  the  annual  report  of  the  Hew- 
York  Shipping  Listy  relating  to  the  cotton  crop  ;  and  will  also,  hereafter,  glean 
from  the  valuable  tables  of  the  Charleston  Courier, 

The  receipts  for  the  year  which  closed  on  the  Ist  September,  were,  at 

Ntw^rleans ^^^^^^^^{'' ;:^'^l*l^r^^'X:'^ '"^^ 

Mobile! 718,016  •»  11,600      **  « 

Galveston 192,062 

Florida  Ports 173,484 

8a»annah 476,788 

Charleston 612,178  "  81,690      ^  *• 

North  Carolina  ports 37,482 

Tirginia  ports 83.011 

Bec^d  at  N.  T.,  Boston,  etc^  fh)m  Tennessee,  etc.     47,176 

♦«         Philadelphia,  •*  «  ....     29,463 

(•        Baltimore.  **  •*  ....       8,688 
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The  actual  crop,  indndixig  the  home  conaamption  at  the  South,  the  stocks 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  plantations,  the  quantity  lost  hy  fire,  etc.,  is  esti- 
matod — 

lor  the  jMr  1868-9,  At 4,017,000  bales. 

lor  the  jear  1867-8,  at .,.8.247,000      *• 

Vor  the  je&r  1866-7,  at 8,386,000     " 

Of  the  Southern  consumption,  it  is  estimated  that  29,000  bales  are  manu&c- 
tured  in  North  Carolina,  20,000  in  South  Carolina,  26,000  in  Georgia,  10,000  in 
Alabama,  18,000  in  Tennessee,  and  45,000  on  the  Ohio. 


BaleiL 

1868-9 8,861,481 

1867—8 8,113,962 

186*-7 2,939,619 

1866-4) 8,627,846 

1864--6 2,847,339 

1863--4 2.930,027 

Uft2--8 3,262.882 

1861—2 3.016,029 

1860—1 2;366,267 


ComparcUive  Crop  Statement, 


Bales. 


Bales. 


1849-60... 
1848-9... 
1347^8 

...2 
...2 
...2 
...1 
...2 
...2 

14 

a 

17 

»9 
5 
4 

1840-1... 
1839-40... 
1838—9... 

...1 
...2 
...1 

•   * 

i6 
t? 

1846—7... 
1846—6... 
1844—6... 

1837—8... 

1836—7... 

1836—6.. 

1834-5... 

1833—4... 

1832-3... 

...1, 
...1. 

17 

;o 

6 

1843 — 4... 

...2 

'8 

1S42-3... 
1841—2. . . 

...2 
...1 

4 

8 

Bales. 

1831-2 987,477 

1830-1 1,038,848 

1829-80 976,846 

1828—9 870,416 

1827—8 ..727,693 

1826—7..     ....957,281 

1825—6 .720,027 

1824-6 .669.249 

1823—4 609;i68 


Chop  op  Sea  Islahd  Cottoh, — ^The  crop  of  this  staple,  the  past  year,  (inclu- 
ded io  the  General  Statement)  was  as  follx)W8  :  Florida,  20,358  bal^  ;  Georgia, 
9,962 ;  and  S.  Carolina,  18,784.  Total,  49,089  bales,  against  40,666  in  1867-8  • 
46,814  in  1866-7  ;  44,612  in  1866-6  ;  40,841  in  1864-6 ;  and  89,686  in  1868-4. 


Export  to  Foreign  Ports,  1868-9. 


PBOM 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To 
Trance. 

To  North 
of  Europe. 

Other 
f 'n  Ports. 

TOTIL. 

JTev-Orleans bale« 

M oUle 

994,096 
851,384 
46,623 
40,801 
238,402 
218,047 

*■  20 

1,716 

122,234 

5,330 

366,447 

106,770 

7,876 

7,816 
42,284 

90,506 

182,476 
38,287 
23,036 
61 
11,264 
40,690 

81,417 
2,892 

146,968 
19,494 
2,000 

4^560 
89,008 

"  84 

0,804 
35 

1,680,681 
514,980 

T^TM 

79,534 

Florida ....                  

40.^ 

AiTAnnah -. 

Charleston ^ 

202,041 
839,924 

North  Carolina    

Tirg^lnia 

Baltimore 

104 

PhU»delphia 

Mew-York 

1,716 
193,460 

Boston 

8,257 

Obavd  Total 

2,019,252 
1,809,966 

460,696 
884,002 

830,012 
216,146 

221,443 
181,342 

3,021,408 

Total  last  year 

2,699,466 

Increau 

200.286 

66,694 

114,867 

40,101 

430,948 

Consumption  of  Cotton  m  the  UmUd  Stales, 


North  of  Ya.  llsewhere.  Total. 

1847— 8...balee.623,892  92,152  616.044 

1»4«— « 504,143  138,342  642,485 

1S40-60 476,486  137,013  618,498 

1860^1 886.429  99,186  486  614 

1861—2 688,323  111,281  699.603 

660,893  163,382  808,726 


North  of  Ya. 
1863—4 . .  .bales .  592,284 

1854—6 .571,117 

1856—8 683,027 

1866—7 666,718 

1857-8 462,186 

1868-9 .760,218 


Elsewhere. 

Total. 

144,952 

7374286 

135J296 

706,413 

187,713 

770,789 

154,218 

819,986 

143  377 

695,662 

167,433 

927,051 

48S 
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Consumptwn  of  Cotton  in  the  U.  8.  for  1868-'69. 


Total  Cmop  or  Tm  Uhitbd  Statis,  m  before  stated 

AOd— 
Stocks  OB  lubiid  »l  the  eonunenownent  of  the  jear,  let  Sept.,  1868. . . 

In  theSoathern  ports 

In  the  Northern  ports 

Bfakes  a  supply  of 

Deduct  therefrfim — 

The  Kxport  to  Foreign  porU 8,fS1.4S 

Less,  Foreign  inclnded 884 

Stocks  on  hand,  Ist  September,  1859 : 

In  the  Southern  ports 85,869 

In  the  Northern  ports 63,888 

Burnt  at  New-OrUans,  New-Tork,  and  PhiladelphU U«492 

Burnt  and  UanuTd  at  Mobile,  Cbarleiston,  and  OaWeston 1,342 

liannfactured  in  Tirginia 11,899 


Taken  for  Home  Use  North  of  VirginU balea.760418 

Taken  for  Home  Use  in  Yirglnia,  and  South  and  West  of  Tirginia 167^ 

Total  consumed  in  the  United  Stotes  (including  burnt  at  the  ports),  1858-*59 9f7,651 

S— THE  BUSINESS  OF  INSURANCE. 

Wx  are  in  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  poUished  liy  tke  Mis  a  hmuRAxcm  CoicPiLjrT, 
or  Hartvosd,  Goimeetioiit,  showing  the  enormons  amoxmt  of  bnnneee  whieli 
is  being  transacted  by  it  in  eveiy  section  of  the  Union.  Its  agencies  are  extended 
in  eyery  quarter,  and  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  its  bssiness  is  in  the  Soothen 
and  Western  States. 

"  The  {company  has  received  over  $16,000,000  premlmns,  and  paid  npward  of 
$12,000,000  losses ;  is  now  in  receipt,  annoally,  of  preminms  elosely  approxima- 
ting $1,600,000,  and  a  reyenne  of  folly  $100,000  yearly — the  income  from  inyest- 
ments,  independent  of  ineoranee.  Its  stock,  of  $100  per  share,  finds  a  v«ady 
sale  at  $200,  being  precious  and  scarce  at  that ; — a  position  and  condition  legiti- 
mately earned  from  time  and  ^ood  deeds,  by  giving  value  received  to  each  trost 
uod  oUigatton,  and  ever  squanng  the  trials  to  the  proportioned  strength. 

**  Its  organization  tmites  the  coonsels  and  experience  of  age,  to  the  fresh  energy 
of  youth ;  a  proper  tone  of  conservaftism,  with  ambition.  In  its  direction  are 
united  the  retired  capitalist  and  able  financier,  the  leading  merchant  or  mamk 
fiMtorer,  members  of  the  law  and  other  professions,  as  weU  as  the  experienoed 
underwriter.  This  association,  with  wealth,  experience,  preetige,  and  labor, 
vitalizes  prosperity  by  crumbling  obstacles  and  surmountLng  difficulties  that  im- 
pede its  pa^way  to  progress  and  success. 

**  It  is  observable  at  a  glance,  its  business  has  not  been  conducted  «n  the  re- 
tail plan  of  the  smallest  amount  for  the  greatest  profit,  but  a  more  wholesome 
and  wholesale  kind,  where  $1,000,000  was  judged  better  at  10  to  15  per  eent  net 
profit,  than  $60,000  at  60  per  cent  profit ; — a  system  not  at  all  times  meeting 
the  sanction  of  competitors,  though  satisfiactory  to  others  concerned.  Aeconuno- 
dations  for  an  enlarged  business,  prompt  and  suocessfrdly,  are  made  with  increased 
conveniences. 

"  The  main  source  of  strength  in  the  plan  pursued  by  the  ^tna,  is  the  aggre- 
gation of  profitable  premiums  in  greatest  number,  with  difiusion  of  risks,  to  not 
concentrate  disaster  beyond  a  given  average.  Experience  has  been  purehsaad 
and  p|aid  for,  and  it  mtends  improving  its  lessons,  as  shown  most  judicious.    Fast 

Sractice  best  indicates  how  the  company  wiU  ^continue  to  administer  its  tnsts  tar 
le  ftiture." 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEFICIENCIES  IN  EUROPE. 

Mr.  John  Day  of  New- York,  read  recently,  before  the  American  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  of  New-Tork,  a  very  thoroughly  prepared  paper  upon  the 
Suuutiet  of  Amirican  Agriculture,  in  which  he  compares  the  results  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  contrasting  them  with  those  of  foreign  countries, 
making  at  the  same  time  many  useful  suggestions  for  the  schedules  of  the  National 
Census  of  1860.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  copy  of  the  paper,  which  makes 
quite  a  volume  in  print. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Day  in  regarding  the  relative  decline  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  our  country,  as  compared  with  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing, 
as  being  an  unfavorable  symptom,  and  have  had  occasion  before  to  develop  the 
idea  in  our  pages.  The  experience  of  Europe,  as  given  by  him  in  the  following 
extract,  is  very  suggestive  : 

The  overplus  of  population  and  deficiency  of  food  in  Europe  is  of  such  recent 
origin,  and  as  yet  so  slightly  felt,  that  as  a  nation  we  have  hardly  begun  to  realise 
that  it  is  to  be  of  permanent  continuance.  But  European  eoononusts  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  foet,  that  an  inevitable  and  increasmg  demand  for  ibed,  witii 
an  insnflicient  and  diminishing  home-supply,  will  give  nenceforth  to  the  bread 
question,  an  inunense  pohticiu  as  well  as  moneyed  significance ;  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  each  successive  crop  at  home  and  abroad,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
people,  within  the  limits  of  their  capacity  to  purchase,  is  become  a  question  of 
•onstantly  recurring  and  earnest  speculation. 

France  and  Engmnd  are  competitors  in  the  com  and  cattle  markets  of  the 
world.  The  price  of  food  is  becoming  enhanced  by  the  simultaneous  demands 
of  their  merchants  at  all  the  sources  of  foreign  supply  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  singular  fi^ct  that  our  agricultural  returns  are  sougnt  for  abroad,  with  more 
eagerness  than  among  ourselves  ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  ofiieial  returns,  the 
most  accurate  statements  and  approximations  are  to  be  found  in  The  Mark  Lane 
Kxftess,  and  London  Farmers  Magazine,  and  are  thence  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  the  American  newspapers  for  the  information  of  American  farmers. 
Thus  does  individual  enterprise  seek  and  partially  obtain  those  results,  which 
governments  alone  can  accurately  furmsh.  The  contemplative  statesmen  of 
those  countries,  especially  of  England,  foresee  that,  with  a  limited  area  and  an 
increasing  population,  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  despite  every  effort  to  postpone 
it,  by  improved  cultivation,  in  which  England  now  leads  the  world,  their  own 
productions  will  be  more  and  more  iu^equate  to  supply  the  needs  of  their 
people,  and  the  failure  of  a  single  harvest,  according  to  an  English  writer,  might 
he  naturally  followed  by  war,  famine,  and  disease. 

A  brief  century  ago  a  very  different  state  of  things  existed.  In  1766,  M. 
D' Anqueille,  a  French  pohtical  economist  and  statesman,  remarked,  that  ^  Eng* 
laiid  could  grow  com  enough  in  one  year  to  supply  herself  for  four." 

Now,  England  is  said  to  import  food  annually  to  the  amount  of  some  forty-five 
millions  sterling,  in  com,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  meal,  and  flour ;  besides  live 
animals,  meat,  cheeese,  and  butter ;  and  her  population  is  inoreamng  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  a  day. 

The  contrast  between  now  and  then  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  remember 
that  England  is  estimated  to  have  three  times  as  much  land  under  cultivation  as 
when  D' Anqueille  wrote,  and  that  the  ratio  of  her  crops  to  the  acre  is  doubled,  if 
not  trebled. 

TOi^  n. — ^No.  IV.  8 
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In  France,  deelpite  the  efforts  of  goYemment  to  secure  for  the  people  snffideney 
of  food,  the  scientific  researches  of  M.  Payen,  of  the  French  Institate,  on  tike 
public  alimentation  of  France,  confirm  the  mfereBoes  drawn  by  M.  de  Lavergne 
b^om  the  condition  of  the  French  peasantry.  The  nation,  it  is  said,  Aooc  not 
enough  to  eat,  even  to  supply  the  natural  wants  of  the  human  frame. 

The  official  report  of  tne  products  of  the  reoen€univ€nal  Exposition  of  France, 
in  dwelling  upon  the  agricultural  ability  of  the  empire  to  support  its  population 
— Inferring  to  the  &ct  that  France  hias  raised  in  good  years  97,000,000  hecto- 
litres of  wheat,  which  represents  the  sustenance  of  32,000,000  of  individuals, 
added,  "  and  there  are  unfortunately  more  than  4,000,000  of  our  compatriots  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  bread."  Indeed,  it  has  been  broaehed  as  an  int«p- 
Cfiting  question  how  fiE^  the  physical  deterioration  of  the  standard  growth  in 
parts  of  the  French  empire  is  the  result  of  an  inadeauate  supply  of  nutritious 
food.  Some  plausibility  is  given  to  this  suggestion,  by  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  conscripts  wno  are  rejected  on  account  of  deficient  health,  strength, 
and  stature,  is  constantly  on  the  mcrofise.  Forty  per  cent  are  said  to  be  tamed 
back  for  that  cause,  although  since  1789,  the  standard  has  been  tiiree  times 
reduced,  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  conscripts  is  below  the  required  heiffht 
(five  feet  two  inches),  as  oefore  the  changes,  showing,  as  the  late  Professor  Jonn- 
•ton  remarks,  how  closely  the  discussion  of  agricolture  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  most  profound  social  evils.*  The  importance  and  dignity  of  the  entire 
subject  become  yet  more  striking  in  view  of  the  great  truth  so  forcibly  aUnded 
to  by  Lord  Stanley  in  his  Address  on  Public  Health,  "  That  whatever  exception 
may  DC  found  in  individual  instances,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  man  in  the 
mass,  physical  and  social  decay  necessarily  go  together."  t 

In  Spain,  whose  central  table-lands  are  reckoned  among  tiie  finest  wfaea^ 
growing  districts  in  the  worid,  the  culture  is  most  rude  and  imperfect,  and  some 
tracts  are  partly  overgrown  with  broom  and  daphne. 

The  governments  of  Europe  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  question.  In 
France  the  Imperial  interdict  is  continued  to  September,  1868,  against  the  ex- 
portation of  grain,  and  for  the  encouraging  its  importation. 

In  Spain,  similar  measures  are  said  to  have  been  adopted.  In  England  and 
Ireland  science  is  making  every  eflfort  to  discover  and  aiTest'the  potato-rot,  which 
m  reported  to  be  spreading  also  in  France. 

Throughout  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  Bavaria,  and  most  of  the 
minor  German  States,  the  increase  of  population  is  attended  not  with  an  increase, 
but  rather  with  a  decrease  of  the  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  cereal  prodnce. 
In  France,  that  decrease  has  been  made  greater  by  the  absorption  of  land  in  the 
enltivation  of  the  Silesian  sugar-beet,  and  a  similar  decrease  is  found  in  Western 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  are  grajsing  rather 
tiian  agricultural  countries,  and  are  themselves  purchasers  of  foreign  grain. 
And  excepting  also  Russia,  which  is  making  extraordinary  efforts,  involving  no 
slight  revolutions,  social  and  political,  to  maintain  its  markets,  and  to  secure  agrl- 
^tural  supremacy.  That  mighty  empire,  with  a  population  of  sixty  millions  of 
souls,  and  embracing,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole 
world,  presents  many  prominent  points  of  similarity  as  well  as  contrast  to  the 
United  States,  which,  without  anticipating  the  rivalry  that  may  hereafter  arise  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  invest,  with  a  peculiar  interest  for  our  own  countrymen, 
the  newly-developed  features  of  its  imperial  policy,  and  especially  those  which 
r«late  to  the  social  elevation  of  its  laborers  and  the  improvement  of  its  modes 
of  culture. 

Agricultui«,  in  the  Continental  States,  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  by  no  means  keepa 
paoe  with  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  population. 

For  the  supply  of  tl^ir  wants,  annually  becoming  greater,  they  begin  to  look 
in  great  part  to  the  American  continent  "  One  met,"  says  tiie  mark  Lane 
BMJsetUy  '*  is  clear,  that  it  is  to  Western  America  that  we  must  in  future  iook  for 
1^  largest  amount  of  cereal  produce." 

•  On  the  authoritj  of  Rabickon,  m  quot^'d  \>j  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  JTohDston,  in  one  oi  kis  ad* 
drewes  before  the  New-Tork  SUte  Agricultaral  Societj. 
t  Addrew,  delirered  before  the  National  AsMciation  for  the  PromotiqD  of  8oeiU  £ 
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DEPABTMENT  OF   EDUCATION. 


1.— FREE  SCHOOLS  OF  CHARLESTON. 

Wk  MB  in  receipt  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Cominisaonen  of  the  Free 
Schools  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  are  delighted  to  record  the  great  advances  in 
popular  ednoation  which  is  being  observed  there.  The  Chairman  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Memminger,  states  the  whole  number  in  the  Primary  Schools  at  653  pupils, 
and  that^  in  the  last  year,  tiie  Normal  School  building  has  been  completed^  and 
the  school  itself  put  in  operation. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  construction  of  the  new  school  houses  and  fo^ 
repairs  of  old  ones  is  $20,843 ;  and  in  the  Normal  School  construction  and  ex- 
pcDseo,  $18,438. 

Whole  expense  of  each  pupil  per  annum,  $11  60. 

Contrasting  the  great  advantages  of  the  public  school  system  with  its  cost,  Mr. 
Memmingar  makes  the  following  admirable  argument  to  the  large  property- 
holders  and  tax-pay  ws,  who  imagine  themselves  sometimes  to  be  contributing 
more  than  their  proper  quota  of  the  expense  : 

If  the  tax  levied  upon  our  community  for  the  support  of  these  two  thousand 
children  were  called  tuition  money,  every  one  would  wonder  at  the  cheapness  of 
education:  eleven  dollars  and  sixty  cents  for  tuition  and  books  for  a  whole 
year.    It  cannot  be  that  in  this  aspect  any  complaint  is  made. 

The  amounts  paid  by  some  corporations,  and  by  those  who  conduct  extensive 
business,  are  large,  ana  perhaps,  suggest  objections  in  that  direction.  The  dtate 
Tax  itself,  on  banks  and  sales  of  merchaDoise,  is  not  justly  proportioned  to  the 
other  subjects  of  taxation.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  any  seeming  iijustice,  and 
ought  to  be  corrected  A]^art  from  this,  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid  by  corpora- 
tions seems  large,  because  it  is  paid  by  the  corporation  in  one  aggregate,  instead 
of  being  divided  among  its  stockholders,  who  are,  in  fact,  the  owners  of  the 
corporation.  A  bank  has  no  children  to  educate,  and  no  seeming  conceru  in 
education  ;  its  officers  look  at  our  schools  from  this  point  of  view,  and  lose  sight 
of  Uie  &ct,  that  they  are  merely  Trustees  of  hundreds  who  have  children,  and 
who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  education.  But,  besides  all  this,  none  really 
have  a  more  substantial  interest  in  education  than  the  largest  owners  of  property. 
The  ^vernment  which  protects,  controls  and  taxes  that  property,  is  adminis- 
tered oy  voters,  many  ofwhom — nay,  a  majority  of  whom — may  be  ignorant  and 
uneducated.  The  corporation  has  not  even  a  voice  in  the  government,  but  must 
stand,  bound  hand  ana  foot,  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  vote.  Can  any  invest- 
ment of  part  of  their  means  be  more  judicious  than  to  teach  these  rulers 
wisdom,  and  justice,  and  virtue  ? 

In  South  darolina  this  relation  between  property  and  education  is  even  closer 
than  elsewhere.  The  poHtical  power  of  every  election  district  is  increased  by  its 
property,  but  the  power  when  gained  is  shared  equally  between  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  his  neighbor  who  may  own  nothing.  If  my  property  confers  on 
my  neighbor  additiomd  political  power,  and  I  can  only  share  equally  with  him 
in  the  government,  it  is  plain  that  I  have  a  direct  interest  in  his  education,  and 
that  tms  interest  becomes  elevated  into  a  duty  by  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  us,  and  by  the  power  which  I  have  been  the  means  of  enlarging  for  good 
or  for  eviL  Fortunately  for  the  wel&re  of  mankind,  the  wisdom  of  God  has  so 
united  every  interest  of  society  with  education,  that  we  cannot  investigate  any 
T«i«tion  withput  being  brought  to  the  same  oonelusion,  namely :  that  the  best 
inh^^TTt^'v*^  of  our  chuidren  is  a  wise,  liberal  and  virtuous  education. 
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2— POLYTECHNIC  EDUCATION. 

The  term  polytechnic,  derived  from  two  Greek  wordf  signifying  "muiy  arts," 
ifi  applied,  in  Oermany,  to  institutions  designed  to  edncate  yonne  men  in  what 
are  known,  in  Enro{)e,  as  the  "  industrial  professions,"  Tiz. :  crvu  engineering, 
mannfftcturine  ohenoistrF,  meohanioal  engmeering,  arobiteotnre,  metalln^y, 
mine^engineenng,  dto.  Professions  which,  owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  ap- 
plied sciences,  now  nak  among  the  Ofioet  honorable  and  Inoratiye  of  human  em- 
ployments. 

"the  great  necessity  of  such  institutions  in  America  had  long  been  felt  by 
capitalists  and  comnanies  engaged  in  deyeloping  our  resources,  and  in  erecting 
puDlic  works,  as  well  as  by  prominent  educators  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1848  tbM 
the  first  moTement  was  made  by  the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia  S«bool  of 
Chemistry,  in  which  the  applications  of  that  science  to  mannfaotorea  and  tbs 
arts  of  construction  generally,  were  practically  taught  in  a  large  and  w«ll- 
furnished  labrator^. 

lu  1850,  the  principal  of  the  Chemical  School  went  to  Europe,  and  made  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  polytechnic  and  mining  schools  of  the  Continent,  re« 
turning  at  the  expiration  of  a  year.  Agreeably  to  his  report  and  plaa,  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of  Pa.,  was  o^^nized  under  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  March,  1863,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  the  college  was  formally  opened  in  the  commodions  building 
which  it  now  ocenpies,  on  West  Penn  square. 

The  opening  of  the  institution  was  an  event  in  the  educational  histoiT  of  the 
country,  for  by  it  was  supplied  the  only  remaining  want  in  American  pro^esional 
education.  Efminent  literary  colleges,  collegjes  of  medicine,  law,  and  divinity, 
and  common  schools  unrivalled  in  the  world,  we  had  long  had,  but  the  poly- 
technic college  to  which  Continental  Europe  owes  so  much  of  her  present  prep- 
ress and  perfection  in  the  industrial  arts,  until  then  found  no  place  in  a  country 
whore,  above  all  others,  it  is  most  needed.  About  fifty  young  men  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  have  during  the 
session  just  closed,  been  pursuing  their  studies  at  the  Polytechnic  CoUege.  The 
influence  of  such  an  institution  wisely  established  in  that  great  mining  and  mann- 
fecturing  centre,  must,  ere  long,  be  felt  through"  its  accomplished  graduates,  in 
all  the  cnannels  of  industrial  aH,  and  it  becomes  those  of  us  who  are  identified 
with  ^eat  Southern  educational  movements  to  seek  so  to  mould  our  system, 
that  it  too  shall  bear  u[>on  the  development  of  our  industrial  resources.  The 
military  feature  which  will,  probably,  he  so  prominent  in  the  State  Seminary  of 
Learning  of  Louisana,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Pennsylvania  Polytechnic  Col- 
lege. Our  friends  in  the  Pelican  State  are  disposed  to  model  after  West  Point, 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  a  copy  of  the  Paris  Ecole  Poly  technique  ^  the  militarj 
school  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Our  brethren  of  the  Keystone  State  have  copied 
after  German  originals,  at  Berlin  and  Carlsruhe,  and  let  us  not  haste  to  say,  that 
they  have  acted  unwisely.  The  adoption  of  the  very  best  plan — a  matter  of 
capital  interest  to  every  Southerner — can  be  secured  only  after  the  discussion  of 
all  the  facts  and  the  summing  up  of  the  united  testimony  of  experience.  To  this 
end  histories  and  descriptions  of  American  institutions  are  far  more  valuable 
than  reports  on  European  education,  and  few  are  more  instruotiTe  than  that  of 
the  college  we  have  briefly  noticed. 


MI8CRLLANE0US  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— CHARACTER  OF  TENNESSEE  COTTONS. 

Wb  have  been  favored  with  the  eoirespondence  relating  to  thia  subject,  which 
ecently  took  place  between  the  commercial  house  of  Bayliss  &  Guthrie  of 
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Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  John  Pope,  Esq.,  Pfeeident  of  the  Agrioaltnral  Society  of 
Shelby  eonnty. 

Mr.  Pope  is  informed  by  these  gentlemen,  that  there  has  been  recently  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  high  character  of  Memphis  cottons,  growing  out  of  careless  or 
fraudulent  packing  and  ginDiog,  and  that  on  this  acoonnt,  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
eity  will  lose  nnless  there  be  found  a  remedy,  the  rank  she  has  been  taking 
as  a  cotton  mart    Say  Messrs.  B.  <&  G.  : 

The  selling  of  lalsely-paoked  cotton  is  not  what  we  so  much  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  because  that  is  clearly,  and  in  all  respects  a  premedilated  fraud, 
and  we  can  have  no  hope  of  reaching  any  one  guilty  of  it,  by  an3rthing  short  of 
a  leg^al  remedy  of  a  stringent  penal  character.  It  is  the  careless  and  imperfect 
g^niog,  slovenly,  uneven  and  dirtj^  packing,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  design,  that  is  ruining  onr  reputation,  and  forcing  those  who  have  sought 
our  market  to  look  for  others  where  this  trouble  is  not  met  with. 

If  we  leave  the  question  of  honesty  entirely  out  of  view,  the  other  one  of 
profit  will  not  for  a  moment  bear  discusaion,  as  between  clean,  well-handled 
cottons  and  the  reverse. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  planter  who  may  send  such  dirty  cotton  to  market 
himself,  loses  in  price  and  a  ready  sale,  at  which  no  one  regrets,  but  he  also 
does  so  much  to  injure  his  neighbor,  and  prevents  the  full  enjoyment  and  profit 
of  his  reputation  as  a  good  planter,  by  tne  injury  he  does  to  the  market  in 
general. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Pope  is  spirited,  and  worthy  of  preservation  in  our 
pages: 

It  is  well  worthy  of  note,  that  in  nearly  all  instances  of  alleged  fraud,  there 
10  a  responsible  aj^ent  standing  between  the  planter  himself,  and  the  cotton 
press  where  the  &aud  is  committed.  This  agent,  known  as  an  overseer,  is 
rightly  presumed  to  be  directly  cognizant  of  every  business  that  transpires  on 
the  plantation.  The  legal  evidence  of  this  agent  is  the  starting  point  in  the 
investigation  of  this  matter,  and  not  a  newspaper  bulletin,  announcing  the  guilt 
of' the  planter,  in  advance,  inflicting  a  ruinous  stigma  on  hiit  character  without 
le^  evidence.  The  fraud  may  have  been  committed  at  the  press  by  the  negro, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  overseer,  or  on  the  order  of  the  overseer  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  employer,  or  by  the  conspiracy  of  all  three.  I  say,  let 
the  law  of  evidence  take  its  course,  and  give  the  planter  the  full  benefit  of  the 
protecting  jurisdiction  of  the  courts ;  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  when- 
ever a  case  of  reclamation  is  presented,  let  the  planter  be  respectfully  sum- 
moned to  the  counting-room  of  the  cotton  broker,  and  an  explanation  denianded, 
and  if  not  satis&otory  to  the  extent  of  his  personal  exculpation^  take  him  through 
the  ganntl<^t — otherwise  exact  the  full  amount  of  damages,  with  an  emphatic 
admonition  to  him,  henceforth  to  follow  the  wholesome  advice  of  Ben  Franklin — 
if  you  want  a  thing  well  done  on  your  plantation,  see  that  it  is  done  yourself. 
So  much  for  the  simple,  honest  remedy  suggested. 

Indulge  me  in  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  unhappy  efiect  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Belling  of  folsely-packed  cotton  in  oui*  market  has  had  in  deteriorating  the 
reputation  of  our  Tennessee  cottons.  You  may  truly  assert  it  as  an  indispu- 
taole  fact,  that  forroanyyearsTenneesee  cottons,  shipped  from  Memphis,  had  at- 
tained, deservedly,  a  very  high  reputation.  Indeed,  it  had  b<»come  a  proverbial 
distinction  in  the  New-Orleans  market,  that  fancy  buyers  and  Northern  manu- 
fiieturers  had  sought  their  samples  in  preference  to  all  others.  This  very  prom- 
inent fiict  is  another  common  illustration:  whenever  any  marketable  com- 
modity attains  a  high  character,  men  are  apt  to  beguile  themselves  into  the 
belief,  that  spurious  fraudulent  imitations  are  carelessly  overlooked  in  t|;ie 
eagerness  of  coinpetition  among  buyers.  With  the  conviction  that  a  serious 
taint  has  been  inflicted  on  our  market  by  these  too  frequent  frauds,  you  have, 
with  public-spirited  zeal,  invoked  the  attention  of  our  planters  to  the  many 
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negUgenees — iiiefa  m  **  imperfect  ginning,  sloTenly  and  ^xW  paekrag" — d! 
tending  to  bring  onr  cottons  down  to  the  tail  end  of  the  marKet,  bendca  r«b> 
bing  ns  of  all  onr  past  renown. 

You  may,  perhaps,  advert  to  it  as  a  sonrce  of  just  pride,  that  onr  Northern 
manufactures  hare,  ifor  the  last  two  years,  been  extending  a  rery  flattering 
patronage  to  the  cotton  market  of  Memphis.  We  have  all  felt  the  impulse  in 
the  increased  price  of  our  staple  in  this  new  competition  in  onr  market.  By 
this  exchange,  the  wants  of  the  consumer  are  at  once  made  known  to  the  pro- 
ducer ;  and  the  manufacturer,  ceasing  to  be  the  speculator,  increases  his  recom- 
pense, and  by  the  legitimate  medium  of  exchange,  the  planter  reoeires  a  full, 
equitable  regard  for  his  crop.  The  Northern  manufacturer  enters  our  market 
with  one  fourth  cent  margin  m  his  fiivor  between  Memphis  and  New-Orleans — 
the  speculator  has  three  fourths  against  him  in  the  same  competition.  In 
plainer  words — it  takes  seven  dollars  on  a  bale  of  cotton  delivered  at  the  focal 
market  of  New- York  to  pjay  the  speculator — on  the  other  hand  it  takes  only 
five  dollars  on  the  bale,  including  commissions  and  insurance,  delivered  at  the 
same  market,  to  ^ay  the  manufacturer.  Besides,  we  have  nine  lines  of  rail- 
road bidding  actively  for  our  Memphis  cottons,  to  wit :  four  from  St.  Louis, 
one  to  Cairo,  one  to  Evansville,  and  three  to  Cincinnati.. 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  transportation  in  the  fkct» 
that  in  a  recent  modification  of  the  tariff  of  freight  by  the  several  railroad  com- 
panies, the  price  on  every  article  but  cotton  was  increased.  The  commercial 
statistics  of^ouT  city  show  that  the  shipment  pf  cotton  from  Memphis  to  the 
Northern  markets,  was  about  28,000.  bales  for  the  year  1867  ;  and  for  the  last 
y<  nr,  it  run  up  to  the  immense  amount  of  82,000  bales.  What  a  combination 
of  &cts  is  here  presented  to  stimulate  the  self-interest  of  onr  planting  commu- 
nity to  sustain  the  character  of  our  cotton  market,  and  especially  the  uUegrity 
of  me  great  staple  itself. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  to  you,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  gratified  that 
you  have  brougnt  this  subject  before  the  public  in  a  manner  that  gives  the 
planters  a  chance  of  a  fair  hearing,  with  the  assurance  that  the  premises  shall 
oe  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  our  county. 


2.-.AGES  OF  FOREIGN  IMMIGRANTS. 

Ag^es  of  the  Passengers  arrivint^  in  the  United  States  from  Foreign  Countries 
during  each  of  the  last  four  years,  namely  1855-*68. 

A«t.  1865.  18M. 

Under  5  years  of  age 1^986. . .  .16,899. . 

BetweenS  and  10 18.083. . .  .14,405. . 

Between  10 and  16 15,076. . . .  11,928. . 

Between  15 and 20 .87,810. . .  .84,818. . 

Between  20 and  26 89,667. . .  .40,827.. 

Between 26 and 80 84,828 82,669. . 

Between 80 and 86 21,708....  19,131. . 

Between  86  and  40 18,027 ....  14,641 . . 

Forty  years  and  upward 26,166 19,906. . 

Age  notstated 886. .  .♦19,878. . 

Total 280.476    224,496      271,982       144,906 


mi. 

I8S6. 

..21,248.. 

..10,868 

..16,168. 

..  8,186 

..18,142. 

..  7,875 

..46,606.. 

..23,882 

..62,204.. 

..39,688 

.  .40,966. . 

..26,871 

..20,880. 

..18,786 

..16,69§. 

...10,886 

..22,808. 

. . .  16,646 

..21,688. 

...626 

»  *  Of  this  nomber  7,818  vete  tmder  21  fears  of  age,  and  10,046  vere  abOTO  21  yean  of  agt. 
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8.— POPULATION  OF  SOUFH  CAROLINA. 

We  are  indebted,  ^ay8  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Guardian^  to  the  kindness  of  W, 
R.  Huntt,  Esq.,  for  the  following  valuable  comparative  statement  of  the  censos 
of  the  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  are  given  for  every  decade  from 
1809  to  1859. 

Besides  the  information  contained  in  the  table  referred  to,  Mr.  Huntt  has  fur- 
nished as  with  the  following  earlier  statistics  of  the  white  population  of  the  State : 
In  1670,  white  inhabitants,  150  ;  in  1700,  5,500  ;  in  1723. 14,000  ;  in  1734,  7,238  ; 
in  1765,  40,000;  in  1773,  65,000 ;  in  179S,  140,178;  in  1800,  196.255 

WHITE  POPULATION  OF  SOUTH  OAROLDiA,  FROM  1809  TO  1869  DfOLUBIYB. 


Districts. 


1809. 


1819. 


1829. 


1839. 


1849. 


1869. 


t2 


794 


AUwville     I  12126 

Anderson 

AU  Saints 

All  Saints  (npper  &  lower) 

Baravell 

Chenter 

Chesterfield 

Obrist  Church 

daremont    

Olarendon 

Darlington 

Edgefield 

Fairflela 

OrMttTille 

Borrr  or  Kingston 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexii^ton 

Marion 

Marlbofoagh 

Newberrj 

Orantfe 

Pendleton 

Piclcen^ 

Prince  William    

Prince  G«OTge  Winjaw  . . 

Bichland 

Spartanburg 

Smmter 

St.  Andrews 

8t  Bartholomew's..   

St  George  Dorehester    . . 
8t.  James  Oeose  Creek. . . 

St.  James  Hautee 

St.  John^s  Berkley 

St.  John  s  CoUeton 

8t  Helena 

Bt.  l^^ke'8 

St.  Matthew's 

StPaal's 

St.  Peter's 

St.  Philip  and  St.  Michael 

St.  Stephen's 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis 

Union 

Williamsburg 

York 


15006 
"786 


14882 
976 


14066 
"783 


•  No  return. 


7646 
8612 
3601 
606 
4982 
2720 
6924 

16866 
8866 

10748 
2346 
4886 
6293 

11068 
4061 
6303 
3648 
8960 
4173 

19986 


8483 
9462 
4368 
412 
6119 
2900 
6694 

14942 
9314 
9472 
2767 
6240 
6620 

12971 
4299 
6080 
3602 
9993 
4262 

20364 


8719 

10622 
6130 
464 
6824 
3146 
6386 

14066 
9470 

11466 
2945 
4922 
6669 

18701 

6ai 

6938 
8763 

10062 
4946 

23738 


10978 
9346 
6413 
386 
6683 
3838 
6029 

16060 
9152 

12686 
3145 
3947 
6509 

12382 
6846 
8296 
4118 


18906 
13441 


iin 

12266 


11216 
14329 


1236 
12751 


800 


19t 


10164  7375 


6M0 
846 


1664 
1574 
3482 
11890 


1281 
1671 
4760 


1614 
1821 
66r)4 


1336 
9014 
6773 


16228  1784' 


428 

2963 

1687 

1176 

364 

840 

617 

948 

928 

2316 

762 

1868 

11391 

410 

219 

8262 

2227 

8877 


306 

8079 

1470 

IIM 

411 

617 

438 

787 

838 

2001 

637 

1525 

13834 

440 

212 

9776 

2941 

8016 


301  860 

3322)  8466 

1378  1603 

1108  1292 

392 

627  812 

633  679 

1000  1121 

919  1074 

2170  2116 

664  777 

1763  1874 

13177 I  15661 

611.  390 

189  207 

11047  10878 

2663  26«7 

10988  11173 


8686 

16256 

7164 

13669 

4249 

4947 

6691 

12026 

7899 

9897 

6004 

8822 

6076 

12788 
1766 
2084 
6880 
17906 
9618 

3T9 
4462 
1866 
1901 

864 
1008 

712 
1078 
1201 
2062 

917 
2067 
18872 

681 

261 
9936 
3599 
11160 


7644 
1003 


4282 

10166 

16434 

7327 

16842 

6727 

6508 

6473 

10660 

8726 

11456 

6160 

7021 

6843 


2261 

274 


187 


1018 


1180 
200 


635 
1358 
356 


1278 
819 
1427 


406 


40 


800 
657 


2789 


2557 
1187 


1988 


367 


16110 
• 

2764 
7148 
19173 
6829 

424 
6619 
2366 
1894 

489 
1176 

688 
1272 
1481 
1969 
1087 
1963 


198 
119 
1619 


716 


8462 
6029 


217482231828  260948  26711712806861304113 14428b4ei7  4242)23727  9298 


49 
148 
926 

94 


146 
121 
166 

*ii8 

111 
2484 

■*i8 

*  24 
196 


1104 
1000 
182 

i663 
1601 
886 
686 
799 


430 

70 ... . 
1067 
68 


1680 

168 

3271 
1478 
661 
782 

i827 
1669 
156 


1187 


1870 


1801 
289 


670 
818 


29 
997 
963 
699 

71 
196 


127 

140 
188 
3211 
191 
44 

'ilk 


46.... 
1067  .... 
610.... 


135 
167 

194 

280 

88 

120 

11496 
186 


1430 
1466 


74 


104 


1474 
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EblTOKIAL  MISCELUNT. 


1. — Appleton's  New  Ouclopedia.  "We 
have  recently  received  Volume  V.  It 
is  an  invaluable  work  for  every  library, 
is  American  in  its  character,  is  a  hbra- 
ry  in  itself,  and  is  the  highest  standard 
of  reference.  Though  only  half  as 
expensive,  it  is  better  adapted,  in  many 
respects,  to  American  use  than  the  f&r 
famed  Encyclopedia  Britannioa,  and 
will  be  found  to  embody  all  the  great 
resulta  of  original  investigation  which 
distinguish  the  present  century.  The 
other  volumes  will  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. We  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  present  some  of  their  results 
to  our  readers. 

2. — Southern  IfutUuUs,  by  Mr.  Sawteb, 

of  La. 

We  have  made  some  examination  of 
the  .work  of  Mr.  Sawyer  upon  slavery. 
It  seems  to  be  carefully  prepared — an 
immense  amount  of  very  valuable 
learning  upon  this  interesting  subject 
has  been  brought  together,  analyzed 
and  digested,  and,  barring  some  care- 
lessness of  diction,  has  been  presented 
in  quite  a  readable  form.  We  think, 
however,  that  more  credit  should  have 
been  given  to  the  original  sources 
whence  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
formation embraoed  in  the  volume  is 
derived.  Mr.  Fletcher's  *'  Studies  on 
Slavery,"  although  somewhat  crude 
and  undigested,  romishes  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  learning, 
and  it  was  scarcely  fiiir  to  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  him. 

Although  many  books  upon  this 
fhiitful  subject  have  been  written  within 
the  past  few  years,  we  hail  with  pleas- 
ure every  accession  to  this  species  of 
literature.  The  great  book  upon 
slavery  has  yet  to  b^  written.  In  the 
meanwhile  such  books  as  Mr.  Sawyer's 
and  all  books  upon  the  subject  subserve 
a  valuable  puq>ose  as  data  for  the  fu- 
ture philosopher  and  historian,  who  is 


yet  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves.  None 
but  a  Southern  author  of  rare  abilitiet 
and  calm  philosophic  temper  ean  do  it 
justice.  If  Prof.  Dew  were  yet  livinffi 
with  the  ripened  experience  he  wonla 
have  acquired,  and  with  the  light  fur- 
nished by  the  incessant  discusnon  of 
the  past  fifteen  years,  he  might  have 
written  the  great  treatise.  As  it  is,  hit 
essay,  making  proper  allowance  for  the 
early  period  of  its  appearance,  is  prob- 
ably me  best  which  has  yet  been  pxib» 
lished.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  question  of  slavery  wiU  ever 
be  better  understood  ihan  it  is  at  this 
time.  All  that  is  now  wanted  is  some 
master  mind  to  systematize,  to  arrange, 
to  digest  and  analyze  the  liacta  and 
principles  now  known,  and  enunciate 
them  in  easy,  familiar,  and  perspicuous  . 
style.  This  work  we  hope  to  see  per^ 
formed  in  our  day,  and  it  will  make  a 
reputation  for  all  time  for  the  author 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  achiave  it. 

Travels  and  Ditcoveries  in  North  amd 
Central  Africa^  by  Henry  Barth. 
Vol.111.  New- York:  Harper  A 
Brothers. 

We  have  recently  published  an  elab- 
orate article  reviewing  and  extracting 
from  the  first  and  second  volumea  H 
this  able  work.  A  contemporary  re- 
marks of  the  third  volume : 

The  chief  interest  of  this  third  Tolnme 
consints  in  his  risit  to  Timlnikto,  whic^  hftS 
geaerallj  been  regarded  as  the  grvtJt  com- 
mercUl  '  citj "  of  Negroland  ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  city  haa  onW  houHen  of  mud  and  matting, 
contains  but  13,000  soulm  or  rather  bodies, 
and  in  so  poor  and  wretched  that  the  paltry 
presents  of  Doctor  Barth^  bernus,  or  ArmA 
cloaliH,  pistols,  rose-oil  (for  the  people  are 
very  fond  of  greasing  their  wool) ,  tobacco, 
and  bits  of  calico,  heem  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  constant  riralrjr  and  dispute 
between  the  headmen,  ''sultans  '  and 
"sheilcs,"  all  the  time  of  bis  stay.  Th« 
road,  too,  between  Timbuktu  and  the  Niger 
river,  was  Infested  at  all  times  by  hord«s  of 
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teildel  pttgant,  (the  Vulbe  of  Timbulcta  are 
Mohftmmedans,  at  your  serrlce,  reader) ,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  Tawarek  were  vt-rj  active 
all  round  the  town  in  capturing  > lares, 
which  are  their  principal  wealth. 

On  the  whole,  Doctor  Barth*s  picture  of 
Ne^roland  is  not  Arcadian.  In  the  midr^t  of 
sneh  a  teeming  tropical  clime,  he  foand  the 
black  creaturea  suff^fring  often  from  famine — 
that  wan  when  the  slaveM  of  one  tribe  were 
earried  off  br  another :  and  we  hare  frequent 
notices  of  thin  sort. 

Zogirma  ma/  contain  from  7,000  to  8,000 
inhabitants;  but  at  that  time  it  waft  suffering 
greatly  from  famine,  on  account  of  the  war 
which  had  been  raging  for  the  last  two  jears 
between  the  Fulbe  couqnerorsof  the  country 
and  the  native  inhabitant^!,  the  Dendi,  who, 
favored  by  the  weaknesM  of  the  government 
of  their  oppressors,  had  risen  to  as«ert  their 
independence. 

Travelling  between  Gando  and  Kambassa: 

Three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Badda- 
badda.  we  reached  Qaumache.  at  prei^ent 
rednred  to  a  small  hamlet,  or  rather 
"nunde,"  inhabited  exclusively  by  slaves, 
and  adorned  by  a  few  specimens  of  the 
butter-tree  and  the  dorowa.  It  was  once  a 
large  walled  town ;  but  in  the  ssnguinary 
war  between  the  native  Kabawa  and  the  con- 

Snering  tribe  of  the  Fulbe,  it  was  destroyed 
7  the  former. 

And  again,  three  miles  ftirther  on : 
Thijt  place  which  a  short  time  ago  wss  the 
seat  of  human  well-being,  had  been  destroyed 
by  th«  enemy  on  the  SOth  of  the  preceding 
month,  and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into 
slavery,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
expedition  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
marehed  out  from  Gando  to  the  succor  of 
fheir  countrvmen. 

"  Carried  into  slavery."  The  Doctor  ought 
to  have  mention  that  they  were  carried  out 
of  one  slavery  into  another :  and,  indeed,  if 
»ny  of  the  ilave-owners  were  also  carried 
isio  slavery  they  were  carried  into  the 
right  place. 

4.— The  Telegraph  Manualy  by  Tal.  P. 

SHAPrNER,  of  Kentucky.  New- York: 
;    Pudncy  A  Rtweell,  1859. 

Mr.  Shaffber,  *who  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  best 
telegraphers  in  the  country,  and  who 
luu  had  an  actiTe  part  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  many  important  lines,  includ- 
ing the  proposed  one  to  Europe,  has 
here  furnished  quite  a  volume  to  the 
public,  which  includes  a  complete  his- 
tory and  description  of  the  semaphoric, 
electric,  and  magnetic  telegraphs  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Afnca,  and  America,  4n 
•neient  and  modem  times,  and  illus- 
tratefl  the  subject  with  more  than  six 
hundred  drawings,  and  with  several 
steel  portraits  of  eminent  telegraphers. 
The  curious  in  such  matters  will  find 
the  whole  subject  of  the  telegraph, 
theoretically  and  practically  unfolded 


and  explained  in  a  manner  that  will 
bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  dijillest  intellect 

b.—Beulahj    by  Auousta    J.    Evans. 

New-York :     Derby    &    Jackson, 

1869. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a 
copy  in  advance  of  its  regular  publi- 
cation. 

Miss  Evans  is  a  young  lady  of  Mo- 
bile, of  charming  address,  manners, 
and  conversation,  who  is  just  now 
making  her  debut  in  the  literary  world, 
and  cl^llenging  for  herself  its  highest 
honors.  With  great  sprightliness  as 
well  as  depth  of  intellect,  with  a  wide 
and  variea  range  of  information,  and 
with  much  boldness  in  the  discussion 
of  social  and  philosophical  subjects, 
she  has  produced  in  Beulah,  what  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can novels.  We  have  read  it  with 
lively  and  growing  interest,  and  though 
at  times  the  narrative  and  discussion 
are  spun  out  to  too  great  length,  per- 
haps, there  are  chapters  of  deep 
pathos,  which  are  .worthy  of  the 
most  eminent  in  the  walks  of  literature. 
Miss  Evans  has,  a  high  career  open- 
ing upon  her,  and  as  she  is  a  na* 
tive  Georgian,  we  extend  to  her  a  warm 
Southern  welcome.  Her  reception 
among  the  authors,  publishers,  and 
critics  of  the  North  is  already  bril- 
liant, 

"Throughout  the  work,"  says  one 
authority,  "  may  be  traced  an  earnest 
desire  and  effort  to  lead  young  and  giftr 
ed  minds  into  surer  paths  than  philoso- 
phic systems  furnish,  and  to  encourage 
and  foster  in  every  soul  fljerms  of  the 
Beautiful,  which,  properly  developed, 
would  insure  pure  and  healthful  i£sthe- 
tics.  In  fine,  Bculah  is  the  history  of 
a  very  gifted  and  ambitious  woman, 
whose  hfe,  early  overshadowed  by 
numerous  sorrows,  gradually  brighten- 
ed as  she  earnestly  strove  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  her  position,  and  conse- 
crated her  talents  to  the  service  of  the 
Qood,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful 

b.— Hours  vfith  my  Pupils :  or,  Educa- 
tional Addresses,  etc. ;  The  Younff 
Lady's  Guide  and  Parents'  and 
Teachers'  Assistant,  by  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln Phelps.  New- York:  Charles 
Scribner,  1859, 
Mrs.  Phelps  is  the  sister    of   the 
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femed  Mra.  WiDard,  of  the  Troy  Ib- 
Btitnte,  and  has  herself  acquired  mgh 
reputation  at  the  head  of  the  Patapsco 
IiiBtitute,  Maryland,  and  as  the  author 
of  seTeral  werks  upon  "  Botany,"  "  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,"  Chemistry,"  etc. 

The  present  volume  is  made  up  with 
extracts  from  addresses  and  letters  to 
her  pupils,  covering  a  period  of  many 
years,  and  offering  the  safest  councils 
to  young  females  upon  a  uiousand  sub- 
jects most  important  to  their  welfare 
and  happiness.  We  wish  that  we 
could  anticipate  its  careful  perusal  by 
this  interestmg  class  in  every  section, 
and  that  the  admirable  lessons  which 
are  inculcated  could  be  brought  home 
effectively  to  at  least  every  Southern 
hearth.  The  closing  address  to  her 
pupils,  on  retiring  from  Patapsco  In- 
stitute, is  one  of  much  beauty  and 
tenderness. 

History  of  the  South  Carolina  College^ 
by  M.  Laborde,  M.  D.,  Columbia, 
^  C, :  Peter  B.  Glass,  1859. 

Here  is  a  work  which  will  be  prized 
by  the  numerous  alunmi  of  the  Old 
^uth  Carolina  College,  as  well  as  by 
scholars  throughout  the  South.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Professor  of  Met- 
aphysics, Loffic,  and  Rhetoric,  and  in- 
oiudes  the  whole  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  College  from  1801  to  date, 
giving  an  account  of  the  range  of  its 
studies,  the  lives  of  the  presidents,  pro- 
fessors, and  more  distinguished  stu- 
dents, with  catalogues  of  all^the  gradua- 
ting classes,  etc.  Dr.  Laborde  nas  ac- 
complished his  task  with  much  ability, 
and  we  could  wish  to  see  as  much  done 
for  our  other  institutiond  of  learning. 
We  have  marked  many  passages,  and 
must  in  our  next  make  elaborate  refer- 
ences to  the  work. 


Mb.  Shaffnkr,  "who  predicted  in  our 
pages  last  year,  the  utter  fail n re  of  the 
trant'AtlanHs  Cable  Company^  and  who 
Tvaa  so  much  ridiculed  at  the  time,  is 
now  actively  engaged  upon  a  line  to 
connect  the  two  continents,  which  he 
sanguinely  hopes  to  make  successful. 
He  sailed  a  few  days  ago  from  Boston, 
in  a  vessel  which  was  chartered  by 
himself,  in  order,  with  his  assistants,  to 


make  the  necessary  surveys  and  sound- 
ings. He  proposes  to  start  for  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  then  coast  along 
the  shores  of  Labrador  to  Hopedale,  or 
about  fifty-six  degrees  nortii  latitude, 
sounding  occasionally  to  find  a  deep 
bay,  for  the  American  terminua  of  hn 
cable.  Thence  pass  to  South  Green- 
land, sounding  there,  and  examining 
the  country  for  an  underg^nnd  line,  in 
case  it  should  be  neceBsarr  to  ha^e  a 
line  across  Greenland.  Thence  the 
route  will  lead  to  Iceland,  where  bays 
will  be  sounded  and  shores  examined 
for  a  land  line.  The  expedit4on  will 
then  go  to  Faro  Inlands,  where  the 
wires  will  branch,  one  line  running 
southward  to  Scotland  to  reaob  Eng- 
land, the  other  to  Bergen,  in  Norway. 
The  longest  cable  will  be  from  Labx^ 
dor  to  Greenland,  about  600  miles; 
and  thence  to  Iceland,  between  360 
and  500  miles,  according  to  the  points 
touched ;  from  Iceland  to  Faro  Isles 
270  miles ;  from  Faro  to  Scotland  260 
miles  ;  from  Faro  to  Norway  300  miles. 

A  WBiTBB  in  the  Charleston  Mercury^ 
over  the  signature  of  a  **  Native  Geor- 
gian," has  recently  written  a  letter  to 
tiie  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  very 
critically  examining  the  memorabtt 
address  which  was  delivered  by  him, 
in  Augusta,  on  the  second  day  of  July 
last,  and  sends  us  a  corrected  e<^iy. 
He  whispers  into  the  ear  of  Mr.  Ste- 
I'hens  some  very  home^un,  and,  per- 
iiaps,  unwelcome  truths,  which  thait 
enunent  statesmen  will  do  well  to  oon- 
sider.  Among  other  things  the  follow- 
ing is  said: 

If  the  South  d«eid6«  in  &Tor  of  OalMr— 
in  favor  of  *'  more  Africans."  and  in  &Tor  of 
territories  ''  in  the  tropics."  we  may  keep  on 
deciding,  and  that  is  a<f  rar  as  we  vill  eT«r 
get.  Am  I  right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Stepbaaa? 
If  I  am  wrong,  then  atabborn  facta  are  n>era 
fancies,  and  the  firm  convictions  of  many  <^ 
our  wisest  and  best  men  gross  delnslonn.  If 
I  am  right,  of  what  ntility  was  it  to  recoil 
mend  theet  three  measoree  to  the  peopla  of 
the  South,  or  eren  to  invite  their  atteatioB 
ti^their  consideration,  without  going  farther, 
and  suggesting  some  method  whervbj  w% 
might  probably  Mieceed  in  their  aocomplMi- 
ment  ?  You  point  out  a  road  to  power  vmk 
prosperity  which,  as  wo  are  now  prepared, 
we  cannot  iravel.  Tour  F«peech  reminds  ns 
of  other  measores  of  which  t)M>  Sooth  fe 
either  needful,  or  it  is  to  her  interest  to  de- 
feat She  will  never  attain  justice  until  she 
can  have  made  such  treaties  with  the  govern- 
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I  of  the  eoBU«r«lal  vorld  m  her  later^ 
mU  imperfttireljr  require.  Her  iuuneiue 
wealth  of  agricultural  product*  are  of  no 
■  Talue  to  her  in  obtaining  her  those  vast 
beueflta  that  their  proper  use  would  com- 
mand. The  tnriff  policjr  of  the  government, 
and  its  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  have 
Uttte  regard  to  her  commercial  iniere.<t«,  al- 
ttioogh  »>he  furnishes  the  greatest  portion  of 
ite  export^.  lu  pK^portion  to  theie,  ought  a 
nation  to  receive  advantageous  concessions 
from  other  nationa  The  South  does  the  fVir- 
niahing,  and  the  Union  ■  gets  tbe  profit  and 
the  $\wy ;  and  the  Union  has  become  to  be 
tiM  enemy  of  the  South.  If  the  South  was 
independent  to  negotiate  for  herself,  ^he 
eeuld  so  <fie  her  power  as  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  bf  France,  Spain,  and  England,  that 
ihe  ihould  acquire  Ouba.  Vailing  in  this, 
she  couTd  riiape  her  own  conduet,  and  have 
the  island  on  the  tivms  jou  appear  to  ap- 

grove.  She  could  treat  with  "  Mexico  and 
entral  America*^  for  more  slave  territory. 
She  could  decline  to  have  anj  *' nqntrality 
laws^'  to  thwart  her  true  policj  ;  and  If  her 
oece.'viUes  required  it  could  go  filibustering. 
She  might  also  even  legalize  the  pirscy  in 
human  Hesh  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  have 
the  certain  consolation  that  Khe  was  putting 
them  to  much  better  purposes  than  thej 
were  used  for  in  their  barbarous  country.  I 
do  not  sav  she  should  do  this  latter.  I  say 
rile  should  have  the  power,  if  her  constitu- 
ted authorities  so  will  it,  and  you  say  the 
same  thing.  In  a  word,  she  should  have  the 
power  to  control  her  own  destiny.  Now  she 
u  a  manacled  giant,  and  her  irons  are  put  on 
ber,  not  after  a  fklr  and  manly  contest,  but 
by  tbe  trick  and  canning  which  legal  forms 
dictate.  You  say  **  We  control  the  great  sta- 
ple which  forms  the  basis  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  if  united,  can,  and  will  be 
able,  in  any  and  every  event,  to  take  care  of 
ourselvef.*'  By  the  word  *'  we,"  you  mean 
the  people  of  the  South.  Well,  let  them 
unite,  and  continue  united,  and  with  all  their 
unity,  let  them  attempt  to  srcure  either  of 
the  measures  I  have  named,  and  their 
"unity"  will  only  the  more  fully  display 
their  want  of  power.  There  happens  to  be  a 
large  and  certain  majority  that  will  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  their '•  unity."  Hence, 
we  do  not,  in  a  ttatlonal  and  rightful  sense, 
**  control  the  great  staple."  When  we  pell 
it  we  get  the  money  for  it,  and  every  Euro- 
pean subject  has  the  ^ame  right  in  the  price 
of  his  own  products  We  can  **f ake  care  ofonr- 
selves"  if  we  win,  ••  in  any  and  every  event^*' 
but  the  tenor  of  your  speech  does  not  indicate 
any  time  or  contingency  when  we  are  to  be- 
gin that  business. 


In  another  plaee  we  refer  to  the 
greet  importance  of  the  forest  resourcts 
of  the  Southj  but  there  is  no  State 
iii<ir#-  ftiMtini  in  this  'respect  than 
Louisiana.  The  indigenous  Sylya  of 
tliis  State,  as  at  present  known,  em- 
braces nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 
species.  About  twenty  species  of  for- 
ei^  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  natur- 
alized in  Louisiana,  and  many  more 


have  been  introduced  and  are  occasion- 
ally cultivated. 

No  part  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent excels  Louisiana  in  the  abun- 
dance, the  diversity,  the  beauty,  and 
the  utility  of  her  indigenous  forest 
trees  and  shrubs.  Her  forest  resources 
are,  as  ]^et,  but  imperfectly  known  to 
the  best  informed  of  her  own  citizens  ; 
and  until   more  eeneral    attention  is 

fiven  to  this  subject,  they  cannot  be 
uly  appreciated. 

We  were  veiy  sorry  to  have  re- 
ceived too  late  to  be  accepted  the  very 
polite  and  eomplimentuy  invitation 
which  was  sent  us  by  the  committee  to 
attend  a  barbecue,  to  be  givoi  at  Port 
Gibson,  fliss.,  in  htmor  of  Got.  McRea. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  excellent  gen- 
tlenutn,  and  true-hearted  Southerner, 
so  highly  appreciated  and  rewarded  by 
Jus  fnends,  and  neighbors,  and  fellow^ 
citizens.  In  regard  to  one  of  his  procn- 
inent  measures,  Uie  Richmond  Whig 
uses  the  following  remarkable  lan- 
guage: 

The  whole  question  ia  one  of  policy :  and  la 
view  of  the  Northern  depredations  upon  us, 
'and  the  Northern  political  combinatiov 
against  our  rights,  it  israpidlv  a&^uming  the 
proportions  of  absolute  salvation  to  Southern 
States.  No  measure  ever  made  such  udvaa- 
ces  in  ponular  fitvor,  in  the  same  spaoe  of 
time,  as  this  han  done  within  the  last  two 
yeartf.  Its  progress  has  been  rapid,  thouj^ 
silent,  and  its  speed  has  l>een  augmented  by 
the  growing  conviction  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  Southern  States  of  U10 
confbderacy. 


The  prospectus  of  the  DemocriOic 
Standardj  published  at  Ooncord,  N.  H., 
has  been  forwarded  to  ns.  It  price  is 
$1  50  per  annum.  We  are  surprised, 
to  see  now  sound  a  paper,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  show,  can  be  published 
in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Republican 
region  :  **  It  maintains  the  oonstitfi- 
tional  rights  of  the  South  wit^  their 
slave  property  in  the  territories,  and 
oordiaUy  and  heartily  approves  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
and  hold*  to  the  proteeHon  of  tlevery  m 
the  territories^  at  all  hazards,  if  necee- 
sary." 

Charles  F.  liermur,  Civil  Engineer 
of  Mobile,  has  invented  recently  a  raU^ 
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iMy  9p€€d  regisieTt  and  calU  our  atten^ 
taon  to  the  matter  in  a  letter  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  :  U  is 
certainly  an  invention  of  the  greatest 
importance  shonld  it  in  practice  effect 
the  purposes  which  are  aimed  at,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
railroad  companies. 

"The  aim  of  the  apparatus  is  to 
effect,  by  its  adoption,  a  reform  in  the 
management  of  the  running  depart- 
ment of  railways.  That  such  is  high- 
ly necessary,  and  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance,  you  are  doubt- 
less aware.  Ttxe  want  of  a  good  sys- 
tem by  which  the  officers  in  charge  of 
trains  are  suffered  to  act,  and  their 
con86C[uent  recklessoess,  resulting  so 
often  in  deplorable  losses  of  lives  and 
property  is  univenally  kno^. 

"■  When  a  train  it  once  in  motion,  all 
that  is  contained  therein  is  dependent 
upon  the  will  and  bones^  of  one  in- 
dividual, who  ia  but  too  often  an  igno^ 
ant  mechanic,  unable  to  redress  the 
losses  he  has  caused.  No  scheme  has 
been  devised  yet  to  constitute  an  *  espi- 
onage* over  his  actions,  the  neoeseity 
of  which  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 

"  The  superintendent  of  a  road  may 
lay  down  the  rule,  for  instance,  that 
the  engine-driver  sball  not  go  filter 
than  ten  miles  per  hour  over  a  certain 
bridge,  well  knowing  that  it  is  abso- 
lute^ dangerous  to  exceed  this  rate. 
But  who  can  tell  if  this  rule  ia 
obeyed  or  not  ?  Which  of  the  persons 
on  the  train  can  judge  of  it,  am  prove 
in 

**  It  is  alone  when  the  bridge  breaks, 
the  train  is  smashed  and  several  lives 
lost,  that  it  is  discovered,  and  even  iken, 
the  driver,  who  ^nenilly  gets  safely 
over  with  hia  engine,  and  oeing  the 
only  man  who  knows  the  focts,  will 
throw  the  blame  on  the  bridge,  that 
ha  went  very  slow  indeed,  and  escaped 
unharmed. 

"  I  wiah  to  draw  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  managers  of  roads  and  of 
the  stockholders,  but  also  of  the  travel- 
ling public  to  this  matter,  and  thus,  by 
Seneral  sentiment,  urge  on  the  intro- 
uction  of  contrivances  effecting  this 
purpose." 


In  the  present  number  of  the  Rb- 
Yizw  is  a  new  page  of  advertisements 


from  Richmond,  Ya.    It  gires  ua  great 
pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the   pro- 
gress made  by  manufacturers  in   that  . 
city,  and  to  solicit  for  them  Southan 
support 

The  Old  Dominion  nail  woiiu  i«  a  T«rf 
extenrive  Mt«bli«fameiit  prodociajr  froa 
Tft.OOO  to  80,000  Iceg*  per  aironiD,  wUeh  an 
equal  to  anj  in  the  Union. 

Barker  k.  Bo jle  are  mannfkctaren  of  •'rery 
wietr  of  circular  saws  of  the  beet  qoalltv. 

J.  w.  Oaldwell  4  €o.  emploj  orer  fifty 
haade  in  the  |>rodactlon  of  af  rieultaral  tan- 
plemente  of  erery  deeeription. 

Francie  J.  Barne  and  Jame*  D.  Browm 
hare  large  e«tabliAhnient«  engaged  in  the 
prodoction  of  iron  railing!,  gratis,  fesdecs. 
Rammer  front*,  iron  fOraitnre,  etc 

In  nddttion  to  the  cards  of  our  Rich- 
mond Advertisers,  we  call  attention  to 
the  fbllowing  others : 

L  The  Chlckering  Piano:  The  Honae  of 
Chickering  h  Sons  in  Philadelphia  in  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  and 
the  insimment  it  regarded  everrwhere  aa 
without  a  poperior.  Their  pianoe  have  now 
been  manofkctored  for  thirtj-eix  year*. 

2.  The  Steam  Marble  Works  of  John  BaiiO. 
Philadepbia,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Haeh  Siaeon.  of  Baltimore.  We  hare  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  Ti«it  thia  establish- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  moat  extenFire  ia 
America,  and  execnteii  the  most  perfect  and 
beantiftil  monuments,  mantels,  etc.  Designs 
are  furnished  from  the  hands  of  distiagntah- 
ed  artists. 

8  The  oard  of  Fowle  k  Co..  of  Boston,  re- 
ferring to  the  oxygenated  bitters  of  which 
they  are  the  proprietors,  and  of  which  John 
Wright  k  Go,  dmgglsta,  New-Orleana,  are 
agents. 

4.  The  American  Watch  Company  :  These 
watches  are  said  on  good  authority  to  be 
equal  to  any  other  manuflftctured  In  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  The  fact  is  establish- 
ed by  the  accurate  performance  of  their  tima- 
keepers,  which  is  comidered  almost  unpar- 
alleled, equalling  the  be>t  marine  chronom- 
eters. More  than  17,000  American  watches 
are  now  in  use,  and  th«*  manu(acturer>'  allege 
that  they  hare  heard  not  more  than  half  a 
dosen  complaints,  arising  chie6y  from  acci- 
dental derangement  or  misnaage  of  tha 
trorks. 

5.  A  Farm  in  Buncombe  County,  North 
Carolina.  Thi'<  presentu  an  opportunity  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  of  procuring  a  summer 
seat  in  one  of  the  pleanantest  and  most 
charming  region-^  in  the  world,  bl^-Hsed  with 
the  purest  sir  and  water,  aud  most  acceptable 
locietF.  See  the  card  of  Messrs.  Bee  It 
Co.,  Charleston. 

A  graduate  of  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
Virginia,  who  has  liad  experience  In  teach- 
ing, wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  as  a  teacher. 
He  U  competent  to  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  and  English 
branches.  Good  reference  can  be  given  as  to 
character  and  qualifications.  Addreai  ▼., 
FarmviUe,  Ya. 
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ABT,  l.-AGRICULTUfiAL "development  IN  THE  OLD  AND    THE 

NEW  WORLD. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  EUROPEAN,  AND  THE  RETROGRADING  CONDI- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  :-THE  CAUSES  AND 
REMEDIES. 

[Thi  following  invalnable  paper  was  prepared  for  our  pages,  and  ii  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  in  every  section  of  the  Union.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Charles  L.  Fleischmann,  graduate  of  the  Royal  agricnltural'school  of  Schleiss- 
heim,  and  formerly,  for  many  years,  connected  with  the  United  States  Patent 
office.  Our  Southern  readers  will  remember  the  excellent  report  for  the  Pat- 
ent office,  which  was  prepared,  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Fleischmann,  on  the  culture  of 
sugar.  The  subject  of  the  present  essay  has  engaged  his  attention  for  several 
years,  during  which  he  visited  many  portions  of  Europe. — Editor.] 

The  rapid  developments  of  internal  improvements  in  Eng- 
land  and  the  *United  States,  and  the  stimulating  influence 
which  it  has  produced  upon  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce, have  roused  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  whole 
world. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  introduction  of  railroads 
has  already  imparted  greater  activity  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial undertakings.  Russia  is  busy  in  extending  railroads 
from  Europe  into  her  Asiatic  possessions,  and  aims  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  commerce  between  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Europeans  and  four  hundred  millions  of  Celestials. 

Egypt  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  the  dream  of  its  an- 
cient kings,  and  the  day  is  near,  when  the  famous  canal  will 
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be  began,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  present  knowledge  in  engi- 
neering  and,  mechanical  means,  brought  to  a  speedy  comple- 
tion. 

The  embassador,  Feruk-Khan,  carried  lately  with  him, 
from  France,  European  engineers  and  material  for  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads  in  the  Persian  empire. 

The  French  soldiers  prepared  the  ground  from  the  capital 
of  Algiers  to  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  ready  to  receive  the 
necessary  superstructure. 

In  India  the  whistle  of  the  steam-horse  is  heard,  and  late 
accounts  from  Japan  state  that  the  intelligent  sovereign  of 
that  curious  country,  had  introduced  an  electric  telegraph, 
and  that  he  intends  to  build  through  his  empire  an  iron  road. 

Australia  is  op  and  doing,  and  even  South  America  follows 
the  example  set  by  her  northern  brethren  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

"When  these  various  nations  will  have  finally  completed 
heir  railroads,  canals,  and  telegraphs  ;  when  they  build  proper 
steam  fleets  to  carry  their  staple  articles  to  the  respective 
markets,  who  can  calculate  the  immense  extension  which 
commerce  will  assume,  and  what  will  be  the  result  in  regard 
to  the  price  of  certain  staple  articles  ?  The  introduction  of 
railroads,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  steam  navigation,  has  already 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  price  of  breadstuffs  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  it  will  undergo  still  greater  changes,  when 
other  countries  of  vast  agricultural  resources  shall  have  com- 
pleted their  systems  of  internal  improvements. 

The  country  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  influence  upoa 
the  price  of  grain,  is  Russia.  Until  now  the  exports  of  Rus- 
sia were  limited  mostly  to  the  agricultural  regions  along  her 
seashore,  but  when  the  heading  arteries  of  her  railroad  system 
strike  at  the  famous  grain  region,  Europe  will  then  be  inun- 
dated with  cheap  breadstuffs,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
United  States  can  compete  with  her  at  the  great  trans-Atlantic 
markets.  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  equally  well  fa- 
vored by  nature  as  to  vast  extent  of  good  and  productive 
lands. 

The  fertile  district  of  Russia,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  running  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  North  and 
Black  seas,  through  many  degrees  of  longitude  from  west  to 
east,  extending  far  back  into  the  uninhabitable  regions  of 
Asia,  forming,  comparatively,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  ;  but  that 
district  being  not  well  watered   by  navigable   streams,  the 
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main  transport  of  the  products  can  only  be  advantageously 
effected  by  railroads.  The  distances,  however,  over  which  the 
grain  has  to  travel,  before  reaching  the  final  depot  of  export, 
are  very  great,  and  consequently  the  expense  of  transport  very 
considerable,  especially  as  that  fertile  region  is  destitute  of 
timber,  coal,  and  iron,  thus  making  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads very  expensive. 

The  country  north  of  the  grain  region,  is  a  continuation  of 
forests  and  marshes,  the  former  diminishing  in  productiveness, 
and  the  latter  increasing  in  extent,  as  they  approach  the  North 
sea.  The  country  south  of  the  fertile  district  consists  of  enor- 
mous plains,  destitute  of  trees  and  water,  over  which  the  fierce 
winds  from  the  north  blow  with  terrible  violence,  carrying 
their  chilling  influence  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
lowering  the  temperature  of  Odessa  to  that  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
limiting  thus  the  number  of  agricultural  productions  to  a  small 
number  of  varieties,  as  for  instance,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats.  Indian  corn  succeeds  only  in  the  valleys  of  the  south, 
protected  from  the  icy  blasts  of  the  plains.  These  plains  suf- 
fer very  often  alarmingly  from  droughts  and  grasshoppers,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes  are  obliged  to  keep  continually 
one  year's  supply  of  corn  and  fodder  on  hand,  for  fear  of  an 
entire  failure  of  crops,  which  occurs  as  often  as  once  in  four 
years. 

•  The  fertile  lands  of  the  United  States  are  in  that  and  many 
other  respects,  much  better  situated ;  they  spread  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  through  the  boundless  west  with  few  interrup- 
tions, to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  watered  by  powerful 
streams  having  their  sources  at  the  limits  of  the  Union,  empty- 
ing their  waters  into  the  great  high  roads  of  commerce  of  the 
various  oceans  which  encircle  the  Republic.  Possessed  of  a 
climate  favoring  the  culture  of  the  tropical  plants,  as  well  as 
those  of  northern  climes  ;  a  country  well  provided  with  tim- 
ber, coal,  and  minerals,  thus  facilitating  the  establishment  of 
railroads,  which  have  already  reached  an  extension  surpassing 
that  of  all  the  railroads  of  Europe  together.  Canals  connect 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  whole  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment tends  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  agricultural 
products  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate. 

Russia  has  the  advantage  of  greater  proximity  ix)  the  lead- 
ing European  markets,  which  she  can  easily  reach  by  land  or 
sea. 

Her  commercial  navy  is  however  not  very  large,  consisting 
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of  1,416  merchant  vessels,  of  173,005  tons  bnrden.    Moat  of 
her  trade  is  oarried  on  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  United  States  possesses  a  oommeroial  navy  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  country ;  amonnting  to  6,072,235 
tons,  represented  by  38,000  vessels. 

She  will  have  the  preference  in  trade,  as  she  is  able  to  take 
more  or  less  goods  in  exchange  for  her  staple  articles,  whereas 
Rassia  requires  gold  or  silver,  having  little  need  of  the  loxa- 
ries  of  life  for  a  people  which  is  scarcely  half  civilized,  dressed 
in  sheepskins  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  living  exclusively  on 
the  product  of  the  land.  Thus  the  United  States  will  always 
secure  a  return  freight,  and  diminish  her  expenses  further 
by  the  transportation  of  emigrants. 

The  advantages  stand  so  far  in  favor  of  the  United  SH;ate8 ; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  comparison  of  the  price  of  labor, 
Russia  has  a  decided  advantage  over  her.  The  population  of 
Russia  amounts  to  over  sixty-two  millions,  the  greatest  nimi- 
ber  of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture,  being  mostly  serfs, 
who  are  obliged  to  till  the  soil  of  the  nobles  for  a  scanty  allow- 
ance of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  mode  of  agriculture  gen- 
erally practised  in  Russia  is  very  primitive  ;  a  few  miserable 
implements  serve  to  cultivate  ihe  rich  mould  which  produces, 
nevertheless,  fine  and  sure  crops,  without  even  allowing  the 
land  a  cart-load  of  manure,  or  any  other  restorative,  except  a 
number  of  years  of  fallow.  The  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  * 
yield  an  abundance  of  wool,  and  the  large  herds  of  horned  cat- 
tle, hides  and  tallow,  from  which  the  nobles  derive  large  reve- 
nues. How  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  will  ultimately  in- 
fluence the  present  systenr  of  agriculture  in  Russia,  is  difli- 
cult  to  foretell.  The  questions  arise,  can  the  emancipated 
serfs  produce  more  and  cheaper  ?  or,  will  their  labor,  when  with- 
drawn from  the  extensive  syMem,  and  applied  to  their  own 
property  in  a  more  intensive  form,  not  diminish  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  ? 

These  are  vital  questions  for  Russia,  which  will,  however,  be 
xegulated  in  course  of  time.  The  emancipated  serf,  from  the 
very  fact  that  he  becomes  a  freeman,  will  need  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  ;  he  will  endeavor  to  accumulate  and  get  rich, 
and  will  be  then  obliged  to  make  greater  exertions  to  improve 
his  land,  and  to  increase  his  productions.  He  will  ultimately 
produce  more,  and,  having  less  wants  than  the  agriculturists  of 
other  countries,  he  can  produce  also  cheaper. 

The  United  States  have  thus  to  compete  against  a  great 
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amount  of  cheap  labor.  Itany  believe  that  this  disadvantage 
is  balanced  by  tiie  more  active  and  enterprising  character  of  the 
Americans,  who  are  endowed  with  a  higher  intelligence,  and 
provided  with  a  number  of  good  implements,  labor-saving  ma* 
chines,  and  facilities  for  transportation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chines has  greatly  assisted  in  extending  cultivation.  We  have 
succeeded  in  cutting  and  thrashing  grain  by  machinery,  and 
are  able  now  to  secure  large  crops,  which  had  formerly  to  be 
left  partly  on  the  ground  and  to  go  to  ruin.  The  improved 
American  plow  is  an  excellent  implement,  scarcely  surpassed 
by  any  plow  in  the  world  ;  but  the  advantages  of  an  improved 
plow  or  some  other  labor-saving  machine  are  not  so  very  great, 
as  to  influence  materially  the  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  or  to 
reduce  the  price  of  grain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  compete  with  grain  raised  by  means  of  cheap  labor, 
but  imperfect  implements. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Germany,  fine 
wheat  crops  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  country, 
yet  the  lands  were  prepared  by  the  primitive  shovel  plow,  a 
square  piece  of  iron,  attacked  to  a  handle  and  beam,  without 
coulter  or  mould  board. 

In  countries  where  land  is  abundant  and  cheap,  there  the 
quality  of  farm  labor  in  general  is  less  important  than  the 
quantity.  Intensive  farming  would  never  pay  there ;  the  far- 
mer must  avoid  all  costly  operations  ;  he  must  farm  extensive^ 
and  raise  with  the  smallest  amount  of  manual  labor  large 
quantities  of  agricultural  products,  and  at  the  lowest  rate. 

Russia  pursues  that  system  now,  and  with  her  large  agri- 
cultural population,  and  enormous  herds  of  working  cattle,  she 
is  able  to  prepare  vast  extents  of  land  for  grain  crops.  In 
some  of  her  agricultural  districts,  we  can  see  fifty  and  a  hundred 
plows  at  work  in  one  field,  each  plow  drawn  by  four  oxen  and 
attended  by  two  men.  Such  a  legion  of  men  and  working 
cattle  can  aocomplish  a  great  deal.  Although  their  work  is 
very  inferior,  and  their  implements  exceedingly  primitive,  yet 
thay  produce  large  quantities  of  grain,  which  waits  only  for 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  be  carried  to  the  various  mar- 
kets in  Europo.  The  Ameriean  farmer,  seeing  before  him 
millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  feels  the  want  of 
such  laboring  forces,  and  h«>pes  to  substitute  the  steam  for 
working  cattle,  and  to  plow  the  vast  plains  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  overflow  the  world  with  grain. 
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The  application  of  steam  to  plowing  is  not  a  recent  idea. 
When  man  saw  it  propel  floating  palaces,  against  the  most 
rapid  streams,  and  draw  hundreds  of  tons  and  hundreds  of 
passengers  with  lightning  speed  over  the  rails— when  he  saw  it 
turn  and  whirl  all  sorts  of  machinery  with  success — ^the  natu- 
ral inference  was,  why  should  not  steam  be  employed  also  to 
plow  our  land  ?  England,  always  foremost  in  improvement 
in  agriculture,  undertook  various  experiments,  and  also  hitched 
it  to  plows  and  cultivators;  the  experiments  gradually  be- 
came more  and  more  successful,  until  it  left  no  doubt  that 
land  can  be  cultivated  by  steam.  The  American  inventive 
genius,  stimulated  by  these  results,  set  to  work,  and  from  the 
latest  accounts,  has  succeeded  in  plowing  an  acre  in  twenty 
minutes. 

How  far  it  is  practical  must  yet  be  seen.  In  England  or 
France,  where  the  labor  of  working  cattle  is  at  least  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  the  saving  of 
such  labor  would  be  of  great  importance,  and  the  land  which 
the  working  cattle  require  for  the  production  of  the  necessary 
food,  could  be  very  advantageously  used  for  raising  breadstufFs. 
But  in  neither  England  nor  Franceihas  the  steam-plow  been,  so 
far,  introduced.  It  seems  there  exist  many  practical  difficul- 
ties, which  grow  out  of  the  complicated  nature  of  intensive 
farming,  without  mentioning  the  difficulties  which  complicated 
and  costly  machinery  occasions  in  open  fields. 

We  have  always  cherished  the  idea  that  steam  may  be 
successfully  employed  for  plowing,  and  we  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  answer  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain 
localities,  where,  for  instance,  food  for  cattle  is  very  dear ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  where  machinery  is  cheap  and  easily  re- 
paired, where  able  engineers  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable  wages, 
where  fuel  is  cheap,  and  water  near  the  field,  and  where  there 
is  plenty  of  capital  to  enable  the  farmer  to  remodel  his  whole 
farm. 

It  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  breaking  up  our  wild 
prairies.  The  work  could  be  undertaken  in  contract  by  owners 
of  a  number  of  steam-plows,  breaking  up  the  prairies  of  whole 
districts,  carrying  with  them  the  necessary  engineers  and 
hands,  machinery,  and  tools  for  repairing,  and  moving  westward 
with  the  progress  of  their  work. 

But  we  cannot  convince  ourselves  that  the  steam-plow  will 
become  general  in  its  application,  and  that  it  will  entirely  re- 
place working  cattle,  especially  as  long  as  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  cattle  to  produce  the  necessary  manure ;  as  long  as  we 
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have  to  carry  that  manure  into  the  fields,  to  gather  and  house 
the  crops,  to  transport  grain  to  market,  and  to  perform  many 
other  jobs  about  the  farm.  When  chemistry  discovers  a 
cheap  and  convenient  fertilizer,  steam-plowing  might  then  be 
more  advantageous  ;  but  as  long  as  such  a  discovery  has  not 
been  made,  the  steam-plow  will  be  only  instrumental,  by  our 
present  mode  of  exhaustion,  in  deteriorating  our  fertile  lands 
faster,  and  hastening  the  ruin  of  the  Western  Slates.  It  would 
make  rich  fathers,  but  many  poor  sons,  and  a  number  of  de- 
populated States. 

The  application  of  steam  to  plowing  will  be  limited,  and  the 
small  farmers  have  little  to  fear  from  a  depression  of  prices 
caused  by  an  excessive  production  by  means  of  steam-plows. 
To  escape  that  influence  entirely  they  must  endeavor  to  find 
means  to  produce  cheaper,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  their  rivals  in  foreign  wheat  markets. 

However,  the  question  is  not  yet  settled,  whether  the  United 
States  is  in  reality  a  wheat-producing  country,  and  if  she  will 
be  able  to  calculate  much  upon  exportation,  especially  if  the 
ruinous  effect  upon  that  crop  shall  continue,  as  it  has  of  late 
years. 

Notwithstanding  the  United  States  has  such  an  exten- 
sive territory  of  the  best  farming  land,  the  wheat-growing 
region  is  very  limited.  The  principal  staple  of  the  country  is 
Indian  com,  which  is  mostly  consumed  at  home,  finding  little 
demand  from  abroad.  Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  which  is  ex- 
ported. Besides  the  narrow  limit  wherein  it  succeeds,  it  is 
also  a  very  uncertain  crop,  in  consequence  of  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  winter,  early  frosts,  long  droughts,  the  ravages 
of  insects,  and  ordinary  diseases  of  the  plant,  which  force 
many  a  farmer  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  that  crop ;  and 
then  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  Northern  States  is  rapidly 
declining,  and  in  the  Middle  States  it  is  almost  stationary,  and 
even  in  the  Northwestern  States,  and  especially  on  the  prairie 
lands,  this  crop,  so  far,  proves  to  be  of  short  duration. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  reason  of  the  decline  of  that 
important  crop  ?  Why  should  it  succeed  for  a  number  of  years 
and  all  at  once  become  an  uncertain  crop  ? 

It  arises  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  cultivated  lands 
throughout  the  United  States  are  rapidly  deteriorating.  This  is 
not  only  true  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  but  also  in  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  in  the  cotton  districts. 
The  lands  are  not  deteriorating  from  a  natural  cause,  but  from 
ihe  practice  of  that  exhausting  system,  which  has  been  carried 
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00  nioet  recklessly  from  the  time  of  the  first  setttement  to  the 
present  day. 

Many  an  able  writer  prophesied  the  consequences  of  sach  an 
injurious  system,  and  the  day  will  come  when  the  American 
farmer  will  be  unable  to  produce  any  more  profit  from  his  lands, 
unless  a  change  is  made  in  the  system  of  culture  now  practised. 
If  there  was  not  the  West  to  resort  to,  the  old  States  would  be 
scarcely  able  to  support  their  population.  We  most  humbly 
suggested  in  various  papers,  published  in  official  reports,  as 
well  as  in  other  independent  works,  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  more  rational  system,  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools  ;  but  such  remedies,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  con- 
sidered too  slow  for  our  go-ahead  generation,  and  the  cry  was, 
labor-saving  machines,  guano,  and  now  a  steam-plow. 

The  labor-saving  machines  fulfilled  their  task,  but  did 
nothing  in  the  restoration  of  wornout  lands ;  guano,  that  active 
stimulant  is  too  costly  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  long-sought-for  steam-plow  will  only  be  the 
means  of  hastening  the  ruin  of  more  land. 

This  is  an  evil  which  grows  every  day  more  formi- 
dable, and  is  very  difficult  to  check.  To  prove  the  correctness 
of  our  assertion,  we  quote  from  a  very  able  paper,  read  at 
New- York  before  the  American  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society,  entitled,  "A  Statistical  View  of  American  Agri- 
culture, its  Home  Resources  and  Foreign  Markets^  &c.,  &c., 
by  John  Jay,  Esq.,  1859." 

"  Mach  has  been  said  of  late  yean  of  a  gradual  deterioration  of  the  boQ  in  the 
older  States,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  the  deoreasing  ratio  of  eropa  to  the  acroi  at 
compared  with  the  ratio  in  former  years  and  with  Uie  usual  ratio  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

'*  Mr.  Morrell,  M.  C,  of  Termont,  by  whom  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Repreeentatiyes,  designed  to  grant  to  the  several  States  some  ten  mil- 
lions of  acres  to  be  divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
senators  and  representatives  they  send  to  Washington,  with  the  view  of  promo- 
ting agrioultural  education  and  agricultural  science,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  college  in  each  State,  has  made  some  startling  statements  upon  this 
subject  He  afi&rms  that  f^oulture  is  rapidly  declining  m  every  State  of  the 
Umon,  that  the  quantity  of  food  producea  bears  each  year  a  smaller  proportion 
to  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  and  that  over  a  very  wide  area  some  of 
the  most  useful  crops  bid  fair  to  become  extinct. 

**  A  writer  in  the  *  Year  Book  of  Agriculture,  for  1856,'  on  the  *  Alarming  De- 
terioration of  the  Soil,'  referred  to  various  statistics  of  great  signiiicanoe  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  Some  of  them  regarded  Massachusetts,  where  the  hay 
crop  declined  12  per  cent  from  1840  to  1860,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of 
90,000  acres  to  its  mowing  lands,  and  the  grain  crop  absolutely  depreciated 
6,CK)0  bushels,  although  the  tillage  lands  had  been  increased  by  the  additaoo  of 
60.000  acres. 

"  In  Indiana  the  river  bottoms  which  used  to  produce  an  average  crop  of  six- 
ty bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  now  produce  but  forty.  In  Wisconsin,  which  b 
younger  still,  it  it  esthnated  that  only  one  half  tha  buahelt  of  wheal  ai«  now 
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raited  to  tbe  aare  that  were  raised  tw^ve  years,  aao  ;  and  the  writer  deolares,  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  that  *  the  soils  of  Ifew-England,  after  all  the  ad- 
monitions we  baTe  received,  are  annually  growing  poorer,  and  that  even  the  vtr- 
gin  lands  of  the  greai  We»t  are  rapidly  beeomiog  emanated  by  their  fertility.' 

**  He  refers  to  the  large  falling  off  of  the  wheat  and  potato  crops  in  New-Eng- 
land, which  have,  however,  been  replaced  by  Indian  com,  and  also  to  the  falling 
off  of  wheat  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  to 'the  extent  of  60 
per  cent  from  1940  to  1850,  and  assumes  that  the  agricultural  statistics  of  ea<^ 
State  tell  the  same  sad  story. 

"  As  regards  a  falling  off  m  the  production  of  the  country,  I  think  it  is  clear 
tfoui  a  comparison,  not  of  wheat  and  potatoes  alone,  but  of  the  total  products  of 
the  soil,  especially  of  Indian  com,  in  1840,  with  that  of  the  same  crops  in  1850, 
that  Mr.  Morrell  is  mistaken  ;  but  as  productiveness  of  crops  and  destructive- 
ness  of  soil  are  said  to  be  the  two  most  prominent  features  of  American  agricnl- 
ture,  the  large  harvests  in  our  yonng  States  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  iaet 
that  the  fertility  of  those  parts  of  the  older  States  which  once  yielded  as  abun- 
dantly, seems  to  have  been  steadily  diminishinff  for  a  long  course  of  years. 

"  This  fiict  is  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  wheat  lands  of  New-England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  North,  but  on  the  tollacco  fields  of  Yirj^inia,  and  the  cotton  planta- 
tions of  the  South  ;  and  the  subject  undoubtedly  deserves  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

'*  The  deterioration  of  onr  soil  is  doubtless  owins,  in  a  great  part,  to  a  careless 
system  of  cultivation,  common  to  new  countries  where  land  is  cneap  and  labor  is 
jear,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  productive,  and  the  individual  cultivator  is  intent 
upon  large  immediate  retums,  thoughtless  of  the  permanent  fertility  of  his  farm, 
careless  of  the  interests  of  his  successors,  and  regardless  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  at  large.  It  has  been  suggested  that  every  agricultural  people  runs 
the  same  race  of  exhausting  culture,  shallow  plowing,  a  continuous  course  of 
impoverishing,  with  neither  rest,  rotation,  nor  sufficient  manure ;  and  that  ne- 
cessity alone  can  eonvince  them  that  duty  and  interest  both  demand  that  land 
shall  be  so  tilled  as  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  fruitftilness.  Such  a  ne- 
cessity, in  the  lessening  crops  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  westward  emigration  in 
search  of  more  fertile  territories,  already  presents  itself  to  the  intelligent  Ameri- 
iean  agricultorist ;  and  the  reasonable  belief  that  the  same  exhaustive  system 
will  soon  begin  to  tell  upon  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  West,  has  led  to 
the  discussion  in  agricultural  newspapers,  and  at  farmers'  clubs,  of  the  philo- 
sophical causes  of  the  exhaustion,  and  the  best  means  of  renovation." 

I  think  that  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
general  reproach  of  exhausting  and  destroying  the  fertility  of 
the  land. 

The  original  German  settlers  of  the  Keystone  State,  brought 
with  them  the  system  of  farming  of  their  forefathers,  requiring 
a  yearly  supply  of  manure.  Their  fine  farms,  splendid  barns, 
large  herds  of  excellent  cattle,  and  their  general  prosperity, 
are  striking  proofs  of  better  farming.  I  admit  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  are  Xef^s  speculative 
than  their  neighbors,  but  they  are  more  persevering,  industrious, 
and,  above  all,  they  love  the  soil,  which  they  aim  to  improve 
instead  of  deteriorating  it. 

How  often  have  I  heard  public  speakers  lauding  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  inexhaustible  lands,  destined  to  feed  the  population  of 
old,  wornout,  dilapidated  Europe. 
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If  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  as  Mr.  Jay  photographs  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  farming  prospects,  perhaps  the  day  may  come 
when  we  will  have  to  call  on  old  Europe  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  New  World. 

Throughout  Europe  exist  certain  systems  of  farming,  where- 
in fallow  and  manuring  have  kept  the  land  from  exhaustion, 
and  enabled  the  farmer  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  population  for 
centuries,  and  it  is  only  since  the  increase  of  the  population  be- 
came so  enormous,  that  Europe  receives,  now  and  then,  sup- 
plies of  breadstuffs  from  abroad  ;  which  the  adjacent  countries 
will  in  future  be  able  to  furnish,  as  soon  as  their  railroads 
allow  exportation. 

Mr.  Jay  (page  58)  remarks : 

**  At  present,  with  oceaaional  exceptions,  onr  average  crops  per  acre  are  eTen 
less,  in  oar  most  fertile  and  almost  virgin  States,  than  in  the  soil  of  £m-ope,  that 
has  been  cnltiv«ted  for  centuries. 

"  Take  wheat  for  instance  :  the  average  crop  per  acre  in  New- York,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  is  12  bushels  ;  in  France,  it  is  18  ;  m  England,  21 ;  in  Flanders,  28 ; 
in  Scotland,  30 ;  (on  authority  of  Professor  Johnston),  and  in  New-Bmns- 
wick,  19." 

Charles  the  G-reat  introduced  that  wise  measure,  the  three- 
field  system,  and  it  has  become  the  leading  system  of  the 
country.  He  ordered  that  all  lands  belonging  to  a  village 
should  be  divided  in  three  distinct  fields  ;  one  for  winter  crop, 
one  for  summer  crop,  and  the  third  for  fallow  ;  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  manured,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
produce  the  necessary  manure,  he  alloted  to  each  village  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pasture  land,  in  common,  a  certain  extent  of 
natural  prairie,  and  forest.  To  this  wise  system  Europe  is  in- 
debted to  its  present  flourishing  state  of  agriculture.  That 
system  required  that  one  third  of  the  land  should  remain  fal- 
low, and  to  receive  some  manure,  besides  the  necessary  plow- 
ing, whereby  the  land  was  invigorated,  and  properly  prepared 
to  produce  fine  crops  to  this  very  day. 

The  worst  system  is  better  than  none.  Unfortunately,  the 
American  farmer  has  none.  He  begins  first  by  exhausting 
the  land,  and  then  by  introducing  a  system  which  is  neither  t«. 
tensive  nor  extensive.  He  plows  the  land  in  wide  ridges,  and 
turns  with  a  patent  plow  the  slices  of  a  few  inches  in  thick- 
ness down,  and  then  up  again,  cropping  incessantly  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  when  every  particle  of  nutriment  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  soil  by  the  plants,  or  washed  out  by  the  rains; 
when  the  surface  soil  is  perfectly  lixiviated,  when  the  seed  of 
weeds  have  it  completely  impregnated,  and  finally  when  the 
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weeds  overran  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they  overpower  the 
crop,  he  quits  the  homestead  of  his  forefathers  and  turns  his 
face  westward  in  search  of  a  fertile  region,  where  he  begins 
again  the  operation  of  deteriorating,  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  those  fertile  prairies  are  laid  waste,  and  will 
be,  finally,  also  abandoned.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
South ;  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  even  Mis- 
sissippi, the  lands  begin  to  be  deteriorated  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  emigration  from  those  States  continues  regularly  to 
the  fertile  plains  of  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

The  English  farmer,  favored  by  cheap  and  abundant  labor, 
and  high  prices  for  his  products,  farms  intensive.  He  keeps  a 
large  numb  r  of  live  stock,  to  supply  the  field  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  manure ;  he  subsoils  and  drains  his  fields, 
plows  wide  ridges,  and  cultivates  his  lands  with  care,  and  has 
a  plenty  of  capital  to  make  any  improvement  which  promises 
profit 

The  American  farmer  has  little  labor  at  his  command  ;  he 
pays  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  for  it  than  the  English  far- 
mer ;  he  keeps  no  cattle  for  the  sake  of  manure  ;  his  products 
bring  lower  prices,  on  account  of  l^e  great  distances  it  has  to 
travel  before  reaching  the  final  market ;  he  has  no  capital  to 
command,  labors  thus  under  many  disadvantages.  It  is  out 
of  question  to  imitate  the  intensive  system  of  the  English 
husbandry  ;  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  adopt  the  extensive 
system  of  the  Arabs  or  the  Hungarians,  or  of  the  farmers  of 
Southern  G-ermany.  They  have  for  centuries  cultivated  the 
same  soil,  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  and  with  the  most 
primitive  implements,  yet  their  lands  produce  to  this  very  day, 
on  an  average,  more  than  those  of  our  farmers. 

The  Arabs,  Hungarians,  and  other  nations,  have,  like  the 
American  farmer,  a  plenty  of  land,  but  little  manual  labor  ; 
their  main  aim  is  to  cultivate  the  greatest  extent  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  labor,  without  injury  to  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  It  is  no  art  to  ruin  lands,  but  it  is  an  art  to 
cultivate  them  without  much  manuring,  and  to  retain  them 
in  a  lasting  fertility,  in  which  those  nations  have  succeeded, 
i  ndeed,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  look  into  their  mode  of 
farming,  and  to  see  whether  we  could  not  borrow  something 
from  them,  to  save  our  land  from  further  deterioration. 

The  Arabs  cultivate  alternately  a  portion  of  their  arable 
lands,  and  the  rest  remains  for  years  in  succession  to  pasture. 
They  raise  very  extensively  wheat  and  barley.     They  prepare 
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their  lands  exoIosiTely  with  the  araire  or  dental^  an  imple- 
ment still  clumsier  and  more  imperfect  than  the  dental  of  the 
South  of  France. 

Willi  this  primitive  implement,  they  plow  a  furrow  and 
cover  with  the  slice — a  strip  of  land  which  rests  intact — they 
continue  so  with  the  rest  of  the  field,  which  has  then  the  as- 
pect of  being  entirely  plowed,  although,  in  fact,  they  oj»/y 
plow  one  half.  Upon  these  ridges  and  open  farrows  wheat  or 
barley  is  sown,  harrowed,  and  left  to  nature  to  perfect  the 
crop.  Although  the  same  lands  have  been  thus  cropped  for 
centuries,  without  ever  receiving  any  manure  whatever,  they 
produce  fine  crops. 

How  is  it  possible  that  the  lands  of  the  Arabs  have  stood 
this  continual  cultivation  for  centuries,  without  showing  signs 
of  deterioration,  and  the  rich  lands  of  the  West  are  ruined  in  a 
few  scores  of  years  ? 

In  \h&  first  place,  the  Arabs  leave  the  land,  after  two  or 
three  crops,  a  number  of  years  to  pasture.  Secondltfj  they 
expose  their  lands  as  much  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  act  upon  the  exposed  subsoil  in  the  open  fur- 
row, and  upon  the  slices,  weathering  the  inorganic  substances 
and  decomposing  organic  matter.  Thirdly,  the  sward  slices, 
which  are  laid  upon  an  intact  strip  of  land,  are  not  disturbed, 
and  have  sufficient  time  to  decompose,  and  thus  tiie  gaseous 
combinations,  produced  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter 
are  not  liable  to  escape,  and  the  soluble  salts  are  retained, 
furnishing  to  the  roots  of  the  crop  a  plenty  of  nourishments 
Fourthly,  one  half  of  the  field  remaining  intact,  being  thus  more 
compact,  retains  moisture  better,  which  acts  very  beneficially 
upon  the  roots,  keeping  the  crops  in  vigor,  even  during  the 
hot  hours  of  a  tropical  mid-day.  Fifthly,  the  seeds  of  weeds 
being  buried  beneath  the  slices  and  intact  portion,  they  cannot 
germinate,  remain  dormant,  or  perish.  Sixthly,  the  narrow 
ridges  are  powerfully  affected  by  the  harrow,  and  furnish 
loose  soil  enough  to  cover  the  open  furrow,  for  the  grain  to 
grow  in. 

The  system  of  plowing  in  the  lower  Danube  valley,  resem- 
bles the  Arabian.  There  they  make  two  furrow  ridges,  leav- 
ing one  third  of  the  land  intact. 

The  Bifang  system,  practised  in  the  upper  Danube  valley 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  consists  in  four  furrow  ridges,  leav- 
ing a  deep  open  ftirrow  between  every  small  ridge,  exposing 
thus  the  subsoil  for  a  long  time,  and  admitting  its  admixture 
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into  the  snrjhoe  soil  The  ridges  being  high,  the  rain  cannot 
so  easily  oarry  off  the  soluble  salts  and  nutriment,  and  the 
harrow  can  be  applied  with  great  effect,  opening  the  soil  and 
preparing  it  in  a  manner  that  the  crop  snoceeds  in  the  furrows 
a«  well  as  on  the  ridges,  at  the  same  time  assisting  it  much  to 
drain  tiie  land. 

It  affi>rds  a  certain  economy  of  labor  over  the  wide  ridge 
mode  of  plowing,  and  admits  a  partial  plowing  of  the  ridges 
by  diminishing  each  ridge  two  furrows,  exposing  the  centre 
portion,  £or  weeks,  to  the  iniluenoe  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well 
a^  the  slices  taken  from  it. 

Imperfect  as  these  modes  of  plowing  land  may  appear  at 
first,  yet,  on  close  examination,  we  find  that  they  possess  im- 
portant adrantages  over  our  present  wide  ridge  system,  that 
the  subsoil  is  much  more  and  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  light,  air,  and  warmth;  that  the  subsoil  is 
always  accessible  to  further  plowing  or  subsoiling ;  that  these 
improving  operations  can  be  carried  on  at  any  time,  and  do 
not  require  immediate  ex.eoxMivmj  as  in  our  present  mode  of 
plowing ;  that  tiiey  aim  at  the  very  important  object,  to  econo- 
mize labor,  to  open  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time  and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  manual  labor ;  that 
the  soluble  oomUnatioos  are  not  so  easily  carried  off  by  the 
rain  or  drainage;  and  by  regular  change  of  rest  and  cultiva- 
tion that  the  lands  remain  in  vigor,  and  are  not  liable  to  be 
exhausted. 

These  nations  follow  certain  systems  religiously,  without 
deviating  from  them,  without  even  allowing  for  the  sake  of  a 
temporary  advantage,  to  overtask  their  lands,  which  have 
been  the  source  of  inexhaustible  supplies  for  centuries. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  United  States  has  scarcely  been 
settled  one  century,  yet,  in  many  districts,  the  lands  are  in  the 
utmost  state  of  exhaustion. 

The  deplorable  state  of  deterioration  of  our  farming  lands 
must  be  ascribed  to  two  distinct  causes.  The  one  is  the  con- 
tinual cropping,  without  any  regular  system,  or  even  allowing 
to  the  land  a  recompense  for  its  services,  so  much  so  that  even 
the  fertile  bottom  lands  begin  to  refuse  to  yield  those  magnifi- 
cent crops  of  former  times. 

The  other  cause  is  the  shallow  furrows,  which  have  been 
gradually  deprived  of  all  the  elements  of  fertility  ;  a  mode  of 
plowing  which  hardens  the  subsoil,  making  it  impervious  to 
water,  and  drowns  in  wet  seasons  the  poor  delicate  crops,  and 
injures  the  more  powerful  com  crops. 
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To  remedy  the  evil,  the  American  farmer  is  obliged  to  adopt 
a  well-established  system  of  extensive  farming,  simiiar  to  some 
praotioes  in  the  Old  World,  which  must  be  observed  rigoroosiy, 
not  allowing  himself  to  overtax  now  and  then  a  field  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  gain.  He  must  inorease  his  live  stock  in 
order  to  accumulate  some  manure,  and  must  endeavor  to  ap- 
ply it  in  the  best  and  most  rational  manner  to  his  main  orops. 
He  must  introduce  a  new  mode  of  plowing  which  will  enable 
him  to  plow  more  land  than  he  can  at  present  with  the  ordinary 
mode  of  plowing.  The  new  mode  of  plowing  must  also  allow 
him  to  prepare  his  land  deep,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  inches,  in 
the  most  appropriate  manner  for  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
sugar  cane ;  and  to  penetrate  into  the  subsoil  of  his  old  fields, 
where,  for  scores  of  years,  the  soluble  matter  from  the  sur- 
face soil  has  accumulated,  and  thus  enable  him  to  restore 
again  his  lands,  and  change  their  entire  character  by  a  proper 
intermixture  of  the  subsoil  with  the  barren  surface,  where  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil  admits  it.  Such  a  mode  of  preparing 
the  soil  is  obtained  in  combining  the  Arabian  with  the  Bifang 
system,  whereby  all  the  requisite  conditions  of  proper  plow- 
ing are  fulfilled,  and  carried  out  in  the  most  practical  manner. 

This  new  mode  of  plowing  consists  in  opening  a  wide  fur- 
row, say  from  eighteen  to  twenty- four  inches  or  more,  and  four 
inches  deep,  splitting  the  slice  in  two,  and  turning  one  part  of 
it  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  furrow.  The 
next  furrow  is  to  be  opened  parallel  to  the  first  one,  and  oare 
must  be  had  that  the  slices  are  placed  side  by  side,  to  give 
the  plowed  field  the  appearance  represented  in  fig.  1. 


Fig.l. 

The  new  plow  with  which  we  execute  this  mode  of  plowing, 
has  in  the  rear  another  double  mould-board  plow,  which  is  set 
six  to  eight  inches  below  the  main  plow,  thus  opening,  in  one 
and  the  same  operation,  a  smaller  but  deeper  furrow,  giving 
the  field  the  appearance  in  fig.  2. 
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Fig.  2. 

The  first  and  wide  furrow  being  four  inches  deep,  the  small 
one  eight,  makes  the  centre  furrow  twelve  inches  in  depth. 
The  soil  thrown  out  from  the  centre  furrow  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  it,  in  the  wide  furrow,  and  leaves  thus  the  place  wherein 
the  corn  is  to  be  planted  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  light 
air  and  warmth,  to  change  not  only  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  soil,  but  at  the  same  time  weathering  its  minerals  and 
promoting  the  decay  of  its  organic  constituents,  and  facilita- 
ting the  proper  intermingling  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil,  in 
the  exact  proportion  as  the  one  or  the  other  soil  may  require 
it.  When  thus  the  land  has  been  prepared,  and  exposed  during 
the  winter  or  for  some  time,  the  harrow  is  passed  over  the  fur- 
rows, and  the  loose  soil  from  the  slices  overlying  the  intact 
strips  is  mixed  with  the  subsoil  thrown  out  from  the  centre 
furrows,  and  thus  mingled  together  and  carried  back  into  the 
furrow.  After  the  operation  of  harrowing,  the  field  will  look 
thus: 


Fig.  3. 

In  the  centre  of  the  small  furrow  thus  filled  up,  are  planted 
corn,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  roots  have  twelve  inches  of  deep  pulverized  and  well- 
mingled  soil,  to  extend  in,  and  the  subsequent  hilling,  which 
by  this  system  can  be  carried  on  to  the  fullest  extent  without 
injuring  the  roots  of  the  crops,  provides  the  plants  with  suffi- 
cient soil  to  develop  their  roots  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
which  is  very  important  for  corn  and  the  sugar-cane,  as  we 
will  show  hereafter. 

The  portion  of  the  land  which  is  left  intact  and  covered 
over  with  the  slices  from  the  wide  furrow,  being  compact,  re- 
tains moisture  longer,  and  furnishes  thus  the  roots  even  in 
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long  spells  of  drought  with  the  necessary  refreshing  elements. 
The  following  year  the  same  mode  of  plowing  is  employed, 
and  the  deep  furrow  cut  near  that  one  of  the  preceding  year, 
in  a  manner  that  in  four  years  the  whole  land  is  plowed  about 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  the  subsoil  properly  intermingled  with 
the  surface  soil,  changing  its  nature,  making  it  more  or  less 
retentive,  according  to  the  character  of  the  substratum  and 
surface  soil. 

The  centre  furrow  afibrds  thus  all  the  conditions  for  the 
success  of  a  deep-rooting  crop.  Every  farmer  knows  that 
Indian  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  require  deep,  well- 
prepared  land.  The  deeper  the  land  is  prepared,  the  better  and 
richer  is  the  yield  of  such  crops. 

Prof.  De  Bow  publishes  in  his  able  work  on  the  Industrial 
Resources  J  Statistics,  4*c.,  of  the  United  States,  a  report  on 
Indian  corn,  signed  Joel  R.  Poinsett  (formerly  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States),  in  which  the  reporter  mentions  that  in 
a  memoir,  published  by  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  of 
Delaware,  it  is  stated  that :  "  To  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  Indian  corn  from  the  least  allowed  quantity  of 
land,  the  soil  should  be  as  deep  as  the  fermer  can  make — ^if 
possible  twelve  inches ;  admitting  the  same  quality  in  eadi 
acre,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  on  trial,  that  if  one  acre  of 
land,  the  soil  of  which  is  four  inches  deep,  and  which  has 
been  plowed  for  the  crop  no  deeper,  will  produce  twenty  bush- 
els of  corn,  the  same  acrcj  extending  the  soil  and  plowing 
eight  inches,  will  produce  forty  bushels,  and  if  twelve  inches, 
eighty  bushels  with  the  same  labor." 

How  many  farmers  plow  over  six  inches  ?  Very  few,  and 
Indian  corn  has  to  force  its  powerful  roots  along  the  hard- 
ened subsoil  to  find  nutriment  in  the  wornout  soil.  To  as- 
certain at  what  depth  Indian  corn  projects  its  roots  into  the 
soil,  I  planted,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  some  Virginia  corn  in  a 
rich  loam,  which  had  been  spaded  over  at  the  depth  of  thirty- 
six  inches.  It  came  up  well,  and  went  through  all  the  various 
stages  of  development  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  When  the 
ears  began  to  ripen,  I  removed  the  soil  from  around  the  plants, 
and  dug  them  up  with  the  greatest  care,  to  the  very  extremity 
of  the  delicate  fibrous  roots,  and  found  that  they  were,  on  an  av- 
erage, about  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  projecting  from  the 
stem  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  each  plant  having  five 
sets  of  roots,  which  grew  from  the  joint  in  circular  ranges. 
In  the  top  range*  I  counted  twenty-five,  in  the  second  below, 
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eighteen,  the  third  twelve,  the  fourth  ten,  and  the  last,  or  the 
foot  range  about  eight  roots.  The  roots  of  the  first  range  were 
the  strongest,  having  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  be- 
ing of  a  woody  nature,  very  powerful  and  tenacious ;  they  de- 
creased in  size  as  they  approached  the  lowest  range,  or  foot 
roots.  Above  the  range  of  top  roots,  the  first  joint  of  the 
stalk  was  provided  with  a  range  of  strong  air  roots,  inclining 
at  the  same  angle  as  the  ground  roots,  toward  the  ground, 
which,  when  covered  with  earth,  become  perfect  roots,  show- 
ing that  hilling  would  be  of  great  advantage,  if  it  were  not 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  exposure  of  the  root«  which  are 
forced,  in  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  ground,  to 
extend  along  the  surfeice. 

We  saw  that  the  roots  assumed  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, growing  nearly  vertically,  and  not  horizontally,  a  po- 
sition which  they  are  obliged  to  assume  when  the  ground  is 
only  plowed  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  thus  forcing  them 
to  remain  near  the  surface,  and  be  exposed  to  every  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  weather,  and  it  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  corn  is  at  once  retarded  in  its  growth,  in  a  cold  spring 
and  hot  summer  month ;  and  why  many  advocate  hilling  and 
others  reject  it. 

The  improved  system  prepares  the  soil  at  proper  depth,  and 
protects  the  roots  from  ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  culti- 
vator, or  any  other  implement  when  working  the  soil  between 
the  rows  of  corn.  It  prepares  the  land  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  is  always  sufficient  moisture  to  sustain  vegetable  life, 
even  in  seasons  of  uncommon  dryness,  and  it  will  increase, 
consequently,  the  yield  of  the  corn  crop  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

Indian  corn  is  the  main  staple  of  our  agricultural  products, 
and  it  has  been  the  making  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is  the 
surest  crop  that  the  first  settler  can  raise,  and  the  surest  and 
most  profitable  for  old  settlements.  Oar  yearly  crop  is  valued 
at  present  at  $300,000,000,  while  wheat  is  estimated  at 
$90,000,000,  and  cotton  $100,000,000.  Thus,  our  new  method 
will  tend  to  increase  the  great  staple  of  the  United  States. 

For  preparing  land  with  the  new  mode  of  plowing  for  wheat 
or  other  grain,  the  rear  double  mould-board  plow  is  replaced 
by  a  number  of  small  plows,  or  cultivators.  The  main  double 
mould-board  plow  opens  a  wide  furrow,  and  the  small  plow 
or  cultivator  opens  the  subsoil  in  the  wide  furrow,  five  or  more 
inches  deep.  The  harrow  pulverizer  the  land  sufficiently,  and 
covers  the  furrow  as  well  as  the  slices  with  fine,  loose  soil, 
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giving  the  whole  field  the  aspect  of  w^ll-prepared  land,  and  a 
sufficiently  deep  soil  for  the  grain  to  be  planted  in. 

The  new  mode  of  plowing  answers  thus  fully  for  deep-rooting 
crops,  as  well  as  for  small  grain  and  grass  crops  ;  and  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  deep  plowing  and  intermingling  of  the 
subsoil,  and  the  economy  of  labor,  better  than  any  mode  of 
plowing  ever  practised. 

It  answers  exceedingly  well  for  prairie  lands,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  this  mode  of  plowing  into  the  Mississippi  valley,  will 
open  a  new  era  for  the  farmers  and  planters.  It  will  estab- 
lish a  new  system  of  cultivation,  which  not  only  assures  the 
farmer  rich  crops,  but  it  will  enable  him  to  raise  double  the 
amount,  and  thus  extend  the  culture  of  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar,  over  a  greater  number  of  acres,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  his  land  materially  and  lastingly  ;  increase 
the  wheat  crop,  re-establishing  confidence  in  agriculture,  and 
laying  the  foundation  to  his  individual  prosperity,  as  well  as 
of  the  State  and  the  whole  Union. 

For  breaking  up  prairies,  the  slices  being  of  nine  or  twelve 
inches  in  width  only,  afford  little  resistance  to  turn  them  over, 
and  an  additional  yoke  of  oxen  will  be  sufficient  to  execute  the 
whole  operation  at  once,  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  and  in 
one  day,  one  plow  and  the  customary  manual  labor  and  team, 
plus  another  yoke  of  oxen,  will  be  able  to  break  up  two  acres 
of  prairieland,  ready  for  planting  corn. 

The  furrow  slices  of  newly  plowed  prairies  being  exceedingly 
tough,  a  perfect  network  of  roots,  and  thus  resisting  for  some 
time  the  lighter  sorts  of  plows,  require  some  time  before  they 
are  properly  decomposed  so  as  to  be  easily  worked.  In  the 
manner  the  prairies  are  plowed  at  present,  the  farmer  re- 
quires a  strong  team  for  the  second  and  third  plowing  to  divide 
the  partly  decomposed  slices.  With  the  new  mode  a  light  team 
will  suffice,  because  the  slices  can  remain  two  or  three  years 
if  it  should  be  necessary,  in  the  same  position  where  the  first 
plowing  placed  them,  until  the  slices,  as  well  as  the  sod  under- 
neath, are  perfectly  decomposed.  In  the  meantime,  the  wide 
open  furrow  offers  plenty  of  loose  soil,  which  the  farmer  can 
cultivate  very  advantageously  in  corn.  The  undecomposed 
slices  furnish  enough  loose  and  rich  soil  for  hilling,  and  after 
the  first  crop,  one  horse  shovel  plow  is  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
land  along  the  centre  furrow  in  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  fine 
crop.  When  the  slices  are  perfectly  decayed  it  requires  very 
little  power  to  plow  them,  and  a  new  beginner  on  the  prairie 
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may  get  along  with  one  horse  for  several  years,  provided  that 
the  first  plowing  is  done  properly  and  by  a  strong  team.  The 
new  beginner  is  thus  enabled  to  raise  at  once  a  sure  and  large 
crop  of  com,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  cattle  labor,  and 
economize  the  outlay  for  additional  implements  and  working 
cattle,  facilitating  thus  greatly  the  first  settling  on  prairie 
farms  affording  economy  in  time,  money,  and  labor,  three  im- 
portant items  in  starting  a  new  farm. 

For  the  older  settlers  on  the  prairies,  who  feel  already  that 
their  lands  begin  to  be  less  sure  for  wheat  crops,  and  per- 
ceive a  great  falling  off  even  in  the  corn  crop,  the  new  mode 
of  plowing  affords  the  surest  means  of  restoring  the  lands  to 
their  original  productiveness. 

All  chemical  analyses  of  prairie  soil  agree  therein,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  organic  matter ;  that  it  contains  a  very 
large  amount  of  nitrogen,  giving  it  that  peculiar  character  of 
fertility.  But  when  the  prairie  soil  is  once  opened,  worked, 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  light,  and  warmth,  the 
organic  matter  decomposes  very  fast,  the  rain  washes  away  the 
soluble  salts,  and  the  soil  gets  less  productive  and  continually 
more  friable  and  loose,  unfit  to  protect  the  wheat  crop  during 
winter  from  being  thrown  out  and  killed  ;  thus  it  happens  that 
millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  prairie  lands  become  perfectly 
unfit  for  wheat  and  even  too  poor  for  corn  ;  yet  the  remedy  to 
make  these  very  lands  the  best  wheat  and  corn  soil  is  close  at 
hand.  It  would  only  require  deeper  plowing  in  order  to  bring 
up  some  of  the  clay  of  the  subsoil  and  intermingle  it  with  the 
surface  soil  to  give  it  a  binding  medium,  making  it  more 
retentive,  which  is  the  most  essential  condition  for  wheat  soil. 

The  new  mode  of  plowing  affords  the  greatest  facilities  to 
accomplish  that  great  object  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and 
admits  the  intermingling  of  the  soils  to  any  degree  desirable, 
and  restores  thus  at  once  the  fertility  of  the  prairies  bedded 
upon  a  proper  subsoil. 

To  restore  the  wornout  tobacco^  cotton^  and  sugar  lands. 
What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  wornout 
prairie  lands,  is  applicable  to  any  lands  with  a  proper  subsoil. 
In  plowing  deep  into  the  subsoil,  and  making  it  proper  for 
planting,  by  intermingling  it  with  the  surface  soil,  the  plants 
will  find  in  the  new  soil  plenty  of  nourishment  which  has 
been  washed  into  the  subsoil,  and  there  retained  and  stored 
away,  remunerating  the  planter  amply  for  calling  it  into 
activity. 
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Sand  land,  which,  through  long  cropping,  has  become  per- 
fectly barren,  will  be  much  improved  by  the  new  mode  of 
plowing ;  even  there  the  subsoil  is  richer  than  the  surface  soil, 
and  the  cotton  plants,  for  instance,  being  placed  into  the  cen- 
tre furrow,  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  the  plants  can 
strike  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  thus  protected 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  portions  between  the 
rows  remaining  intact,  are  more  compact,  consequently  more 
retentive,  furnish  suflScient  moisture  to  the  roots  and  keep  the 
plants  in  vigor.  Sand  lands  should  never  be  too  much  loosen- 
ed. The  new  mode  of  plowing  carries  that  principle  into 
effect  in  the  most  practical  and  rational  manner,  and  it  will 
be  the  means  to  continue  to  produce  large  crops  of  the  valua- 
able  Sea  Island  cotton. 

The  plow  with  which  the  new  mode  of  plowing  is 
accomplished,  is  a  simple  combination  of  known  parts.  It 
costs  about  as  much  as  three  ordinary  two-horse  plows.  It 
will  require  in  new  prairie  lands,  one  yoke  of  oxen  more,  to 
execute  at  once  the  whole  operation  of  opening  the  prairie  and 
of  plowing  the  centre  furrow.  In  old  cultivated  lands,  two 
yoke  of  oxen  will  suffice. 

I  prefer  a  wheel  plow  to  a  swing  plow.  The  new  plow 
being  so  arranged  that  it  requires  no  holding,  and  no  further 
handling  than  to  take  it  from  and  put  it  into  the  ground ; 
thus,  oite  able-bodied  man,  who  understands  plowing  and 
driving  cattle,  is  sufficient  to  plow  in  one  day,  itao  acres, 
with  twelve  inches  deep,  centre  furrows,  preparing  thus  the 
land,  in  the  most  suitable  manner,  for  corn,  tobacco,  cotton 
and  sugar,  and  affording  all  facilities  to  intermingle  the  sub 
with  the  surface  soil,  changing  the  nature  of  the  land  in  the 
most  desirable  manner. 

The  new  mode  enables  settlers  on  prairies,  to  open,  with 
about  one  hundred  dollars,  sixty  acres  of  land,  instead  of 
thirty  by  the  present  mode,  and  to  raise  thus,  double  the 
amount  of  corn  for  several  years,  with  scarcely  any  further 
outlay  of  plowing. 

It  enables  all  farmers  to  extend  cultivation  over  double  the 
area  of  their  lands.  To  produce  double  the  amount  of  crops, 
with  their  usual  force  of  manual  labor. 

It  is  the  only  means  to  restore  worn-out  lands,  and  secure 
to  the  South  large  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  to 
give  to  the  prairie  soil  that  retentive  quality,  so  important  to 
the  success  of  wheat,  and  the  sole  means  to  afford  the  United 
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States  a  chance  to  compete,  with  her  breadstuflfe,  advantage- 
ously in  foreign  grain  markets. 

[The  new  and  improved  ploiVy  referred  to  in  the  above  article,  for  which  letters 
patent  have  been  applied  f or j  consists  of  two  plows  with  three  coulters  attached  to 
one  and  the  same  beam  or  beams. 

The  main  plow  has  a  double  mould-board,  with  a  proper  share  and  three 
coulters,  which  are  placed  in  front  of  the  share,  in  order  to  divide  the  furrow 
•lice,  and  to  cut  and  separate  it  from  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  plow. 

Several  inches  below  the  main  plow,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  same,  is  placed  a 
Amaller  double  mould-board  plow  ;  both  plows  and  coulters  are  well  secured  to  the 
beam  or  beams.  To  keep  the  main  plow  steady,  and  to  prevent  it  from  pene- 
trating too  deep  into  the  soil,  there  are  one  or  two  wheels  in  the  rear  and  be- 
tween the  mould-board  over  the  share  of  the  rear  plow,  which  can  be  set  higher 
or  lower,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  require. 

This  plow  may  be  used  as  a  wheel  or  swing  plow.  It  will  be  more  convenient 
to  use  wheels  in  front,  to  rest  the  beam  upon. 

The  mould-board  may  be  made  to  expand  or  contract  according  to  the  width  of 
the  share,  and  the  coulters  can  be  set  accordingly.  The  rear  plow  may  also  be 
made  with  expanding  mould-boards,  to  open  wide  or  narrow  furrows,  as  cireum- 
•timcesmay  require. — Editor.] 
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The  rapid  growth  and  extension  of  our  country,  the  increase 
of  population,  the  annexation  of  now  territory,  the  admission 
of  new  States,  the  building  up  of  new  cities,  and  the  magic 
growth  of  old  ones — ^the  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country 
daily  effected  by  agriculture  and  by  internal  improvements, 
and  yarious  other  ever-changing  phenomena  hourly  evolved  in 
our  wonderful  national  progress,  give  annually  a  new  face  to 
the  country,  and  require  new  descriptions. 

The  travels  of  truthful,  intelligent,  and  appreciative  foreign- 
ers, best  supply  this  continually  recurring  desideratum. 

Such  a  foreigner  is  Doctor  Mackay,  and  we  welcome  his 
book  as  equally  interesting,  instructive,  and  useful.  'Tis  true 
he  is  not  without  his  prejudices  and  his  partialities.  As  an 
Englishman,  he  loves  and  prefers  England  to  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  deems  her  social  and  poUtioal  institutions  the  best 
in  the  world.  This  naturally  inclines  him  to  prefer  the  North 
to  the  South ;  but  he  states  fully  and  fairly  the  facts  from 
which  his  opinions  are  deduced,  and  on  which  his  preferences 
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are  founded,  and  we  think  the  South  will  find  in  his  state- 
ments, a  triumphant  vindication  of  her  institut  ions,  and  that 
our  Doctor  Mackay,  convicted  by  his  own  book  will  stand  in 
the  predicament  of  another  poet,  who  had  an  unaccountable 
dislike  for  Doctor  Fell. 

"  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell. 
The  reason  why,  T  cannot  telJ. 
Bat  this  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell  I" 

The  great  fault  of  ninety-nine  authors  out  of  a  hundred,  in 
our  day,  is,  that  they  are  mere  caricaturists ;  they  seize  upon 
prominent  characteristics  and  magnify  them  to  suit  the  tastes 
and  the  intellects  of  their  readers.  It  is  the  great  curse  of 
cheap  literature.  Men  write  for  the  masses,  because  the  masses 
pay  best.  But  the  populace  delight  in  caricature.  They  can- 
not understand  or  appreciate  delicate  limning,  elegant  tra- 
cery, refined  and  elevated  sentiment,  original  and  profound 
thought,  nor  scholastic  learning.  The  commonplace,  the  su- 
perficial, the  sensual,  the  gross,  and  the  gaudy,  are  alone 
adapted  to  their  torpid  intellectual  tastes. 

Our  fashionable  novelists,  and  our  fashionable  essayists, 
without  effort,  write  down  to  those  tastes,  and  flood  the  mar- 
ket with  books  whose  popularity  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
merit.  No  book  pays,  unless  it  be  a  very  bad  book,  for  few 
read  good  books. 

Doctor  Mackay  does  not  serve  up  a  platter  for  the  dura 
illia  messorum.  He  writes  neither  for  truant  schoolboys,  nor 
sentimental  chambermaids. 

His  descriptions  are  not  merely  striking  and  graphic,  but 
they  are  just,  accurate,  and  delicate.  He  sees  and  he  writes 
as  a  philosophic  poet,  who  can  analyze  and  account  for  the  sen- 
sations and  impressions  by  which  he  is  affected  by  outward 
objects. 

This  duplicate  qualification  appears  in  his  description  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  He  is  not,  like  the  vulgar  spectator,  stricken, 
amazed,  confounded,  by  its  noise,  its  tumult,  its  dashing  and 
resistless  movement.  To  him  it  is  still,  quiet,  noiseless,  and 
solitary.  Its  continuous,  unremitted  roar,  the  condition  and 
the  essence  of  its  being  and  its  existence,  acts  on  the  ear  like 
silence,  not  noise ;  for,  like  silence,  'tis  the  groundwork  on 
which  all  other  sounds  are  formed.  It  has  become  the  ele- 
ment in  which  the  auditor  exists,  and  he  is  as  insensible 
to    its    influence,   as    to  the    weight  of   the    suporincum- 
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bent  atmosphere.  Its  steady,  unchanging,  perpetual  cur- 
rent reminds  one  rather  of  the  stillness  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
than  of  the  movement  of  the  hurricane,  the  dashing  of  the 
waves,  or  the  fretful  precipitancy  of  the  flooded  rivulet.  Per- 
petual movement,  like  this  which  changes  nothing,  is  but  im- 
mobility, because  the  distance  and  relation  of  objects  remain 
unchanged.  Such  is  the  feeling  which  it  impresses  upon  the 
spectator.  Niagara  has  no  compeer ;  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world.  It  stands  dissociated  and  alone,  the  very  genius  of 
solitude.  Surrounding  crowds  break  not  in  upon  its  silence, 
its  immobility,  and  its  solitariness,  for  its  grandeur  abstracts 
the  attention  of  the  beholder  from  all  other  objects  and  sub- 
jects, and  fills,  and  absorbs  his  thoughts.  The  conception 
which  we  derive  of  Niagara,  from  Doctor  Mackay's  descrip- 
tion, is  altogether  different  from  what  we  had  gathered  from 
other  writers.  If  now  called  to  describe  it  ourselves,  we 
should  say  :  "  After  the  first  shook  of  surprise  is  over  ;  when 
we  have  viewed  it  for  some  time,  and  begin  io  drink  in  its 
beauties,  repose,  not  action,  is  the  idea  that  it  suggests,  and 
the  feeling  which  it  inspires.  It  now  seems  still,  silent,  soli- 
tary, and  sublime.  'Tis  the  calm,  composed  presence  of  Eter- 
nity and  of  Omnipotence." 

Our  author  is  correct,  felicitous,  and  appreciative  in  his  de- 
scription of  Washington  city ;  of  several  other  cities,  and  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  His  book  contains  too  much  useful 
statistics,  and  many  wise  political  suggestions  and  reflec- 
tions. 

Americans  may  be  well  gratified  by  his  account  of  New- 
York,  and  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  boldness  and 
magnanimity  of  his  admissions.  We  extract  a  part  of  what 
he  writes  on  this  subject : 

**  In  one  of  his  famous  letters  to  the  Pennsylvania!!,  the  late  Rev.  Sydnej  Smith 
accused  the  whole  American  people  of  pride,  conceit,  and  presumption.  Smart- 
ing under  a  sense  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  him,  not  by  the  Stale,  or  city  of 
New- York,  which  had  not  the  remotest  connection  with  his  grievances,  real  or 
supposed,  he  hurled  this  sweeping  denunciation  against  all  the  States  ;  declar- 
ing, among  other  odd  things,  in  his  own  odd  way,  that  *  this  new  and  vain 
people  could  never  forgive  England,  because  Bond  street  was  superior  to  Broad- 
way.* It  is  fourteen  years  since  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  thus  disburdened  his 
mind,  prompted  to  do  so,  by  the  fact,  disagreeable  to  bim,  that  his  p  ^ckets  had 
been  previously  disburdened  by  his  own  desire  of  making  more  than  five  per  cent, 
by  the  transatlantic  investment  of  his  money.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
appearance  of  this  great  artery  of  New- York  in  that  remote  period  of  its  history, 
a  period,  when,  as  travellers  told  us,  pigs  prowled  about  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, and  lay  down  at  night  on  the  marble  steps  of  marble  palaces,  in  snug  and 
affectionate  familiarity  with  Irish  emigrants — Sydney  Smithes  assertion  of  the 
inferiority  of  Broadway  to  Bond  street  is  ludicrously  untrue  at  the  present  time 
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Bond  ttre«t !  quotha!  Bond  street  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  Broadway,  for 

beauty,  extent,  life,  bustle,  and  wealth,  than  a  ding  &Tthing  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  to  a  bright,  new  sovereign  of  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  te 
no  street  in  London  that  can  be  declared  superior,  or,  all  things  considered,  e^Fcn 
equal  to  Broadway.  It  is  a  street  mi  generity  containing  in  itself  the  character- 
istics of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  at  Paris,  and  of  Cheapside,  or  Fleet  street 
in  London,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  White  Ohapel,  or  the  Minories,  and  here 
and  there  a  dash  of  Liverpool  and  Dublin.  It  is  longer,  more  crowded,  and 
fuller  of  fine  buildings  than  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  it  is  as  bustling  as  Cheap- 
side  ;  and  more  than  all,  it  has  a  sky  above  it,  as  bright  as  the  sky  of  heaven. 
Its  aspect  is  thoroughly  Parisian.  Were  it  not  for  the  old,  familiar  names  of 
Smith,  Jones,  and  Brown,  orer  the  doors  of  the  stores  and  warehouses,  and  tke 
English  placards  and  advertisements  that  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  the  etranger 
might  fancy  himself  under  the  maximized  government  of  Napoleon  III.,  instead 
of  being  under  that  of  the  minimized  and  mild  government  of  an  American  re- 
public— a  government  so  infinitesimally  light  in  its  weight,  and  carried  on  by  per- 
sons so  little  known,  that  strangers  in  this,  the  *  Empire  State,'  as  it  is  called, 
and  even  the  citizens  themselves,  are  scarcely  more  cognizant  of  the  name  of  the 
governor  than  a  Londoner  is  of  the  name  of  the  high  sheriff  of  Flaitshire,  or  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Merionetbo  —  [Br  Rsvixwbb.  The  vuiximiAtd  system  suit 
cities  best,  as  witness  Washington  under  her  increased  police  force,  and  New- 
York  under  the  firm,  vigorous,  conservative  rule  of  Mayor  Wood.  Baltimore  is 
wisely  attempting  the  maximizing  system.  Government  minimized  is  the  folly 
and  curse  of  our  day.] 

"England  has  given  names  to  the  people  of  Broadway,  but  France  and  conti- 
nental Europe  seem  to  have  given  them  their  manners.  Flag-staffs  on  the  roof 
of  every  third  or  fourth  house,  banners  flaunting  from  the  windows,  a  constant 
rat-tat-too  of  drums,  as  detachments  of  militia  regiments  (and  very  fineregunente 
they  are,  and  very  splendidly  accoutred),  pass  to  and  fro,  all  add  to  their  illu- 
sion ;  and  it  is  only  the  well-known  vernacular  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul's,  spiced  oc- 
casionally with  the  still  more  piquant  vernacular  of  the  city  of  8t.  Patrick*s,  that 
bring  the  cheated  fancy  back  to  the  reality,  and  prove  to  the  EngUi»hman  that  he 
is  among  bis  own  people. 

••  Were  there  anything  like  uniformity  in  its  long  lines  of  buildings,  Broadway 
would  be  one  of  three  or  four  of  the  most  magnificent  streets  in  the  world.  Even 
without  any  general  design,  for  each  man  builds  exactly  as  he  pleasps,  the  street, 
in  its  details,  surpasses  any  street  that  the  British  Isles  can  show.  From  the 
Battery,  facing  the  sea,  where  Broadway  has  a  very  ignoble  commencement,  to 
the  Trinity  church,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  but  firom  I'rinity  church 
of  brown  stone,  with  its  elegant  spire,  to  Grace  church,  built  ennrely  of  white 
marble,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  thence  on  to  Union  Square  and  the 
statue  of  Washington,  Broadway  offers  one  grand  succession  of  commercial  pal- 
aces. B'ormerly,  and  perhaps  when  Sydney  Smith  wrote — the  houses,  for  the 
most  part,  were  of  brick,  gailj  colored,  with  here  and  there  a  house  of  brown 
stone,  or  of  granite.  But  the  brick  is  in  gradual  process  of  extirpation,  and 
white  marble,  pure,  glittering,  brilliant — without  speck  or  flaw — is  rapidly  taking 
its  place.  The  St.  Nicholas  hotel,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  buildings  in  New- 
York,  is  a  palace  of  white  marble,  with  upward  of  one  hundred  wii  dows,  facing 
on  Broadway.  To  the  right,  and  to  the  left,  and  in  front,  are  other  palaces  of 
the  same  material,  pure  as  the  Parian — larger  than  the  largest  warehouse  in  St. 
PauFs  churchyard,  and  devoted  to  the  same  or  similar  purposes  ;  some  for  the 
wholesale,  but  the  greater  majority  for  the  retail  trade.  *  Dry  goodss*  or  *  Linen 
draper*  stores  compete  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  this  costly  material,  and 
such  has  been,  and  is,  the  rage  for  it,  that  a  few  years  hence  a  house  of  any  otke  r 
material  than  marble,  granite,  or  iron,  will  be  the  exception  to  the  rule  in  Broad  - 
way,  and  in  the  main  thoroughfares  leading  from  it,  east  and  west.  Moat  of  these 
buildings,  taken  separately,  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  but  the  general 
effect  is  not  striking,  from  the  total  absence  of  plan  and  method,  already  alhided 
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to,  and  which  teemp  to  be  iodfitable  in  a  country  where  every  one  is  a  portion  of 
the  government,  and  of  the  tovcreignty,  and  consider*  himself  bound  to  consult 
nob^y's  taste  but  his  own.  But  Uiis  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  America,  or 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  would  not  be  what  it  is,  and  the  noble  proportions  of  the 
Cathedral  would  not  be  marred  as  they  are,  by  the  too  close  proximity  of  the 
hideous  warehouses  that  have  been  gradually  piled  up  around  it — monuments 
alike  of  commercial  pride  and  bad  taste.  Brown  stone  edifices  rank  next  in  num- 
ber and  size  to  the  marble  palaces  ;  and  a  few  of  cast-iron,  with  elegant  Corinthi- 
an pillars,  add  to  the  variety  of  architecture  in  Broadway.  Conspicuous  amone 
the  edifices  which  give  its  most  imposing  character  to  this  busy  and  beautiful 
street,  are  Stewart's  dry  goods  store,  the  iron  palace  of  Messrs.  Haughwout  & 
Co.,  such  hotels  as  the  St.  Nicholas,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Lafarge  House,  the 
St.  Denis,  the  Clarendon,  the  New- York,  and  the  Astor  House.  The  last  men- 
tioned was  some  years  ago  the  boast  and  pride  of  New- York,  and  the  wonder  of 
strangers ;  but  the  city  has  outgrown  its  southern  limits,  and  stretched  itself  far 
away  to  the  north  and  northwest,  and  new  hotels  like  the  St.  Nicholas  and  Me- 
tropolitan have  dwarfed  the  Astor  House  in  size,  and  eclipsed  it  in  splendor. 
The  St.  Nicholas  makes  up  from  500  to  700  beds,  and  the  Metropolitan  nearly  a« 
many.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  the  others  mentioned,  represent  the  magnifi- 
cent scale  on  which  the  New-Yorkers  do  business,  tis  well  as  the  more  than  Pa- 
risian publicity  with  which  families  eat  and  drink. and  pass  the  day." 

His  account  of  his  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  from  St.  Loais 
to  New-Orleans,  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  descriptive  powers. 
The  subject  is  as  unpromising  as  Washington  Irving's  **  Rainy 
Sunday  in  a  Country  Inn."  In  either  case  the  author  rises 
above  the  subject,  lends  charms  to  monotony  by  artistic  de- 
scription, and  idealizes  and  verifies  the  materiem  superabat 
opus  of  Ovid.  Most  of  the  descripti(m  is  conveyed  in  rhyme, 
from  which  we  shall  quote.  We  say  rhyme,  not  poetry — for 
without  fervor,  passion,  sentiment,  there  can  be  no  poetry,  and 
these  find  no  place  in  a  prosperous  voyage  down  the  Mississippi, 
unattended  by  colisions  or  explosions.  The  manner  in  which 
our  author  treat  his  subject  evinces  in  its  outlines  the  compre- 
hensive coup  d*wil  of  the  philosopher,  and  in  its  selection  of 
topics  and  details,  the  sensitive  and  discriminating  perception 
of  the  poet.  The  reader  must  take  our  criticisms  on  trust 
until  he  has  read  the  book  himself,  for  we  have  not  room  to 
verify  them  by  copious  quotations. 

He  says :  "  We  had  on  board  the  Philadelphia,  on  starting 
from  the  levee,  1,000  head  of  chickens,  400  turkeys,  1,100 
sheep,  180  hogs,  2,000  barrels  of  flour,  1,000  sacks  of  corn, 
400  barrels  of  pork,  besides  200  or  800  bales  of  hemp  and 
cotton,  and  a  load  of  fuel."  But  the  ark  had  only  begun  to 
load.     He  tells  us  in  rhyme : 

"  Sometimes,  in  MlMOuri,  we  delayed  an  hour, 
Taking  in  a  cargo— of  the  corn  and  flour  ; 
Sometimes,  in  Kentuoky,  shipped  a  pile  of  logs, 
Sometimes  sheep  or  turkeys,  once  a  drove  of  bogs. 
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Kuthleesly  the  negroes  drove  ihem  down  the  bank^ 

Btnbboruly  the  porkers  eyed  the  narrow  plank, 

Till,  at  length,  rebellious,  snnffling  danger  near, 

They  turned  their  long  snoals  landward  and  granted  out  their  fear ; 

And  the  wbite-teethed  negroes,  winning  with  delight, 

Rode  and  bestrode  them,  and  charged  them  in  the  fight. 

And  then  came  shrill  lamenting,  and  agony,  and  wail. 

And  pummelling  and  hoisting,  and  tugging  at  the  tail. 

Until  the  swine  were  conquered,  and  southward  pasted  our  ship, 

Panimgt  steaming^  snorting ^  down  the  Mitsissip/* 

Again  : 

"  We  took  on  board  a  cargo  of  miserable  men ; 
A  freight  of  human  creatures,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold. 
Like  hogs,  or  sheep,  or  poultry — the  living  olood  for  gold.*' 

A  day  or  two  after,  he  thus  graphically  describes  their  fnis- 
ery : 

"  Whence  the  sound  of  music  ?  whence  the  merry  laugh  ? 
Surely  boon  companions,  who  jest,  and  sing,  and  quaff. 
No  !  the  slaves  rejoicing — happier  than  the  free, 
With  guitar  and  banjo,  and  burst  of  revelry." 

Do  the  exiled  tenantry  of  Scotland,  driven  forth  (as  our  author 
tells  us,  to  make  room  for  sheep)  houseless,  hopeless,  and  for- 
lorn), thus  rejoice  ?  What  are  their  intellectual  enjoyments^ 
which  our  author  thinks,  "  conquer  agony,"  and  make  their 
freedom  preferahle  to  negro  slavery  ? 

The  negro  is  going  to  a  more  genial  clime,  and  a  better 
home  in  the  South.  He  has  holiday,  good  fare,  and  bright 
prospects  ahead.  Why  not  rejoice.  But  what  is  to  gladden 
the  poor  "  Hxile  of  Erin,"  or  the  expelled  tenantry  of  Scot- 
land? The  tyrant  Augustus  drove  off  shepherds  to  make 
room  for  soldiers.     English  landlords  sacrifice  men  to  grow 


"  Better  to  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf  r 
Capital  in  Europe  wields  more  than   kingly  power,  with 

more  than  wolfish  cruelty. 

The  monotony  of  life  on  the  Mississippi,  is  very  happily  hit 

off: 

•♦  Weary  were  the  forests,  dark  on  either  side  ; 
Weary  were  the  marshes,  stretching  far  and  wide  ; 
Weary  were  the  wood-piles,  strewn  upon  the  bank ; 
Weary  were  the  cane  groves  growing  wild  and  dank ; 
Weary  were  the  tree  stumps,  charrea  and  blacked  with  fire  ; 
Weary  was  the  wilderness,  without  a  house  or  spire  ; 
Weary  were  the  log  huts,  built  upon  the  sand ; 
Weary  were  the  waters,  weary  was  the  land  ; 
Weary  was  the  cabin,  with  its  gilded  wall ; 
Weaij  was  the  deck  we  trod,  weary,'  weary,  all ; 
Notlung  seemed  so  pleasant  to  hope  for  or  to  keep  ; 
Nothing  in  the  wide  world,  so  beautiful  as  sleep ; 
As  we  journeyed  southward  in  our  lazy  ship, 
DatodUngf  idlings  loafing^  down  the  Missisnp," 
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Of  New-Orleans  he  thus  writes : 

"  The  docks  of  Liverpool  are  busy  enough,  bnt  there  is  no  life  or  animntion 
at  Liverpool  at  all  eqnal  to  that  which  may  be  aeen  at  the  levee  of  the  *  Ores, 
cent  city.'  The  fine  open  space,  the  clear  atmosphere,  the  joyoosness  and 
alacrity  of  the  negroes,  the  countless  throngs  of  people,  the  forests  of  funnels 
and  masts,  the  plethora  of  cotton  and  of  com,  the  roar  of  arriving  and  depart- 
ing steamboats,  and  the  deeper  and  more  constant  roar  of  the  multitude,  all  com- 
bine to  impress  the  imagination  with  visions  of  wealth,  power,  and  dominion, 
and  to  make  the  levee  as  attractive  to  the  philosopher,  as  it  most  be  to  the 
merchant  and  man  of  business." 

Nothing  in  the  book  is  superior  to  the  description  of  Wash- 
ington city.     We  have  space  but  for  a  short  extract : 

"  Besides  its  capitol  with  its  towering  dome,  Washington  possesses  many  ele- 
gant public  buildings,  such  as  the  White  House,  or  executive  mansion,  the 
Treasury  buildings,  the  Patent  office  and  the  Post-office.  Were  these  edifices, 
which  are  mostly  of  white  marble,  concentrated,  as  they  might  and  ought  to 
have  been,  in  the  great  artery  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  instead  of  being  scattered 
over  various  portions  of  the  city,  Washington  might  have  possessed  at  least  one 
street  to  rival  or  surpass  the  Rue  de  Rivou,  at  Paris.  But  the  opportunity  has 
been  lost,  and  can  never  again  occur.  Still  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
Washington  will  yet  become  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  on  the  continent. 
It  has  aU  the  elements  of  beauty,  as  well  as  of  greatness,  both  in  itself  and  in  its 
immediate  environs,  and  when  it  becomes  as  populous  as  New-York,  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  fifty  years,  unless  the  seat  of  government  be  transferred,  in  the 
interval  to  some  such  central  place  as  St.  Louis,  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  Re- 
public, the  inferior  buildings  that  line  its  spacious  streets  will  disappear,  and 
its  *  magnificent  distances '  will  be  adorned  with  an  architecture  worthy  of  the 
capital  city,  perhaps,  of  a  hundred  young  and  vigorous  republics." 

Dr.  Mackay  is  obviously  a  highly  conscientious,  kind,  amia- 
ble, and  truthful  man.  Yet  he  has  his  prejudices — prejudices, 
which  never  distort  or  color  his  statements  of  facts,  but  which 
occasion  him  to  adopt  (not  form)  opinions  without  considera- 
tion, and  in  defiance  of  all  known  facts,  and  of  all  human  his- 
tory and  experience.  Such  is  his  prejudice  against  Southern 
climates.  Ancient  civilization,  the  terra  cogniia  antiquis  was 
confined  to  the  South,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
In  Asia  and  Europe,  barbarians  possessed  the  North,  and  have 
left  not  a  trace  of  art,  science,  industry,  or  energy,  behind. 
They  were  indolent  and  stupid,  benumbed  and  torpid.  Cold 
benumbs  and  renders  inert  the  mental  and  physical  faculties. 
Heat  stimulates  them  into  action.  The  Athenians,  Pheni- 
cians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Carthagenians,  and  Romans,  were 
equally  remarkable  for  industry,  intelligence,  and  enterprise. 
Modern  civilization  started  into  life  in  Venice,  Genoa,  Arabia, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  America,  even  among  the  Indians, 
art  and  industry,  and  monuments  of  art  and  industry,  were 
found  within  and  near  the  tropics.  Far  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  the  Indian  was  an  unmitigated  savage.     The  peo- 
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pie  now  in  Florida  and  G-eorgia,  near  the  tropics,  are  as  indos- 
trious,  energetic,  and  enterprising,  as  any  in  the  world  ;  while 
torpor  (peculiar  to  cold  regions)  is  creeping  over  Canadeu 
Nay,  all  the  great  peoples  of  the  world  have  not  only  been 
southerners,  but  slaveholders,  also.  Every  line  of  history  re- 
futes our  author's  doctrine,  that  slavery  and  southern  climate 
enervates  national  character,  and  none  more  triumphantly  than 
the  history  of  our  Sunny  South — the  land  of  Washington.  The 
South  has  furnished  to  the  nation  more  great  statesmen  and 
warriors  than  the  North.  Southern  enterprise  and  daring,  and 
diplomatic  skill,  unaided  almost,  and  often  opposed  by  the 
North,  have  annexed  new  territories,  and  quadrupled  the  extent 
of  our  dominions.  The  South,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  im* 
migration^  has  colonized  a  much  larger  extent  of  territory  than 
the  North — a  territory,  not  of  prairie  land,  inviting  to  easy 
cultivation,  but  of  dense,  malarious  forest,  infested  by  sava- 
ges. She  has  not  only  reclaimed  and  settled  this  immense  do- 
main, but  is  already  producing  a  larger  agricultural  surplus 
than  any  other  equal  population.  And  she  has  done  all  this, 
and  yet  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed  her  laborers,  as  our  au- 
thor admits,  far  better  than  the  white  laborers  of  Europe  are 
fed,  or  clothed,  or  housed.  The  rapid  increase  of  those  labor- 
ers is  conclusive  evidence  of  their  happy  condition.  The  Yan- 
kees may  be  the  "  sharpest,  smartest,"  most  ingenious  people  in 
the  world,  but  the  Southerners  are  the  most  industrious,  the 
most  enterprising,  the  greatest  people  in  the  world.  'Tis  they, 
not  the  North,  that  govern,  and  give  tone  and  character  to  the 
nation.  And  for  why  ?  Simply  because  their  society  is  in 
that  normal,  natural  state  that  made  Rome,  and  Greece,  and 
India,  so  distinguished. 

We  are  the  assailed  party,  and  are  reluctantly  compelled, 
in  self-defence,  to  hurl  back  upon  our  assailants,  imputations, 
true  as  to  them,  false  as  to  us. 

Our  author  is  entirely  in  error,  when  he  says  of  us,  while 
commenting  on  Cannibals  All :  "  He  would  not  only  enslave 
the  negroes,  but  the  poor  Irish  and  G-erman  immigrants  as 
fiost  as  they  arrive  in  New- York,"  &c.  He  is  reviewing  Can- 
nibals  All,  In  that  work  we  frequently  explain  our  theory, 
which  is  to  this  effect:  "  The  social  forms  of  our  North  and 
South  are  each  excellent,  and  should  not  be  changed  or  tam- 
pered with.  The  social  condition  of  the  South  is  normal,  nat- 
ural, historical,  and  biblical ;  that  of  the  NortJi,  exceptional, 
but  admirably  adapted  to  a  new  country  where  lands  are  cheap 
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and  abundant,  population  sparse,  capital  but'  little  power  to 
tyrannize  over  labor,  and  wages  good.  And  that  until  the  con- 
tinent is  densely  peopled,  which  may  never  occur,  this  free 
and  exceptional  form  of  society  will  answer  well.  But  that 
in  old  and  densely-settled  countries  domestic  slavery  is  prefer- 
able to  that  slavery  to  capital  and  skill  which  takes  the  place 
of  domestic  slavery,  when  the  latter  institution  is  abolished." 
Now,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  rest  the  proof  or  refutation  of 
our  theory  on  the  admissions  and  facts  furnished  by  the  Doc- 
tor. In  replying  to  us,  he  says :  **  If  the  sole  aim,  end,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  be  to  eat  and  to  drink,  to 
be  clad  and  housed,  and  to  have  no  care  for  the  morrow,  no 
moral  responsibilities,  no  harassing  duties,  that  make  them 
prematurely  old,  not  so  much  with  labor  as  anxiety,  then  the 
condition  of  the  slave  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  is  superior  to  that  of  the  free  laborer  in  Europe." 

Now  this  is  a  distinct  admission  that  the  physical  condition 
of  our  slaves  is  better  than  that  of  European  laborers.  But 
until  physical  necessities  are  supplied,  there  can  be  no  moral 
or  intellectual  enjoyment. 

The  negro's  happiness  is  all  intellectual.  He  is  neither  ep- 
icure, glutton,  nor  drunkard,  for,  though  comfortably  and  suffi- 
ciently furnished,  he  has  no  opportunity  for  luxurious  sensual 
enjoyment.  Wo  venture  to  say,  the  author  did  not  see  a  half- 
dozen  fat,  or  a  half-dozen  lean  negroes  in  America.  They  do 
not  live  to  eat  and  drink  like  many  white  men.  Their  pleas- 
ures are  social,  and  social  enjoyment  is  all  intellectual.  They 
are  not,  'tis  true,  so  fastidious  in  their  tastes  as  a  poet  or  phi- 
losopher, and  this  multiplies  their  pleasures  and  enhances  their 
happiness.  Their  **  freedom  from  care,"  the  doctor  thinks, 
an  awful  curse  ;  we  consider  it  the  greatest  blessing.  He 
says  :  **  To  suffer,  and  to  elevate  ourselves  by  suffering,  is  our 
great  privilege  as  human  beings."  But  suppose,  as  with  Eu- 
ropean laborers,  the  sz/^en/eg* depresses  us?  The  Doctor  often 
asserts  that  there  is  more  of  liberty  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country  under  the  sun.  So  much  the  worse  for  Eng- 
land ;  for  it  is  the  right  of  the  strong  t-o  oppress  the  weak,  of 
the  property-holder  to  starve,  work  to  death,  or  expel  the  la- 
borer— as  caprice  or  self-interest  may  dictate.  We  are  saved 
the  trouble  of  analyzing,  detecting,  and  exposing  this  boa  sted 
English  liberty,  this  right  of  the  few  to  oppress  the  many,  for 
our  author  has  done  all  this  for  us  with  a  master's  hand.  Read, 
study  attentively  what  he  writes  ;  then  say,  if  this  be  the  very 


] 
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best  specimen  of  free  society,  is  not  this  modem  experiment 
(in  Europe)  a  cruel  and  a  wicked  failure  ? 

If  so,  our  doctrine,  that  "  slave  society  is  the  normal,  natu- 
ral, and  rightful  form  of  society,"  is  true.  Qdod  erat  demon- 
strandum I  Here  are  our  proofs ;  here,  the  passages  relied 
on : 

"  Traditionall  J,  or  poetically,  or  telescopically,  we  are  told  that  in  England  the 
cottages  of  this  class  peep  oat  from  the  verdure  of  the  land  ;  that  roses  blossom 
at  their  doors ;  that  the  ivy  and  the  honeysuckle  clamber  over  their  walls  ;  that  the 
swallow  builds  in  their  thatch  ;  that  the  lark  and  the  nightinj^ale,  the  blackbird 
and  the  thrush,  make  music  fot  them  ;  that  the  honest  house-dog  watches  at  the 
gate  ;  and  that  their  children  sport  beneath  the  lofly  elms,  or  make  garlands  in 
the  fields  of  the  butter-cups  and  the  daisies.  They  are  said  to  be  the  wealth  and 
boast  of  the  nation.  Out  of  their  ranks,  we  are  told,  is  recruited  the  vii^or  of  the 
generations.  They  are  a  bold  and  independent  race.  Honesty  is  their  stay. 
Health  is  their  portion.  A  sulficiency  their  reward.  Ail  this  is  very  fine,  but 
unluckily  it  is  not  true.  Actually,  or  microscopically  considered,  what  are  the 
peasantry  of  England  1  Enter  one  of  their  cottages,  and  look  around,  and  all 
the  glory  and  poetry  disappears.  The  peasant  is  found  to  be  a  man  of  many  sor- 
rows. Ho  toils  for  an  insufficiency.  He  has  not  wherewithal  to  cover  himself 
in  comfort  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  His  cottage  is  ill-furnished 
and  dirty,  and  has  no  convenient  separation  of  apartments  for  the  decencies  of  a 
family.  A  dung  heap  and  a  cesspool  fester  at  his  door.  His  intellectual  life  is 
as  degraded  as  his  physical.  If  he  reads  at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful,  he  has 
read  the  Bible,  but  whether  with  understanding,  or  without  it,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
He  goes  to  church,  because  his  fathers  went  before  him,  and  because  men  better 
dressed  than  himself  have  set  him  the  example,  and  urged  upon  him  the  duty 
of  g>ing  He  is  told  when  he  gets  there  that  he  is  a  miserable  wretch  ;  that,  by 
the  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence,  the  many  must  ever  be  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  and  that  he  is  born  into  that  state,  and  must  live  in  it.  He  is 
warned  to  respect  those  above  him,  and  to  be  contented  with  his  lot.  If  he  be  a 
true  man,  he  learns,  after  his  own  humble  and  dejected  fashion,  that  there  may 
be  some  chance  fur  him  in  heaven,  if  not  on  earth.  If  he  be  not  a  true  man,  if 
he  have  no  spiritual  life  in  him,  if  he  have  no  hope  for  the  future,  be  becomes 
reckless  and  brutal,  seeking  fur  animal  enjoyment  wherever  he  can  find  it,  and 
seizing  eagerly  the  coarse  pleasures  and  excitements  of  the  day,  lest  death  and 
annihilation  should  come  upon  him,  before  he  has  enjoyed  anything  at  the  ex- 
pense of  anjfbody.  His  wife  is  prematurely  old  with  bearing  many  children  and 
many  woes.  She  labors  hard  and  has  no  rest.  Her  children  toil  before  their 
bones  have  acquired  consistency,  and  the  combined  labor  of  the  family,  provided 
they  could  procure  work  for  the  whole  year,  might  maintain  them  in  coarse  food 
indifferently  well,  and  supply  them  indifferently  with  coarse  raiment.  Bat  they 
cannot  procure  work  all  the  year  round,  and  the  moderate  sufficiency  for  six 
months  so  dearly  bought,  is  painfully  beaten  and  hammered  out  into  an  insuffi- 
ciency for  twelve.  When  decrepitude,  or  old  age — and  the  first  often  precedes 
the  second — comes  upon  the  peasant  and  his  wife,  they  have  no  resource  but  th« 
poor  rate.  They  are  a  broken  spirited,  and  utterly  worn  down  couple,  and  be. 
come  a  burden  to  the  community.  If  a  young,  vigorous  man  of  this  class  wished 
to  posRCss  for  himself  a  portion  of  his  mother  earth,  he  must  expatriate  himself. 
At  home,  though  no  serf  de  jure,  he  is  a  serf  de  facto.  The  land  is, so  valuable  as 
to  shut  utterly  against  him  the  slightest  chance  of  his  ever  obtaining  one  yard  of 

it  to  call  his  own  " "As  much  trash  has  been  spoken  of  the  Scottish 

as  of  the  English  peasant  It  is  said,  that  though  he  live  in  a  cold  and  wet  it 
is  not  an  unhealthy  climate.  We  are  told  that  the  grandeur  and  glories  of  na- 
ture surround  him ;  that  the  everlasting  hills  rear  their  magnificent  peaks  on  hia 
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borison  ;  that  fresh  water  lakes  of  extreme  beantv  are  imbedded  among  his  bills 
and  that  salt  water  lochs  wander  far  into  the  land  from  the  sea,  presenting  not 
only  the  sublimity  and  splendor  of  scenery  to  his  eyes,  but  wealth  for  bis  wants, 
if  he  will  but  labor  to  search  for  it.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  although  the 
bills  are  bleak  and  bare,  the  glens  and  straths  are  green,  and  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. Even  if  the  country  be  deficient  in  coal  and  wood,  nature  is  so  bountiful 
that  the  peasant  need  not  periah  from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  inasmuch 
as  great  tracts  of  moorland  are  spread  on  every  hand,  affording  him  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  fuel.  But  how  does  the  so-called  fortunate  peasant  livel  What 
has  civilization  done  for  himi  What  has  he  done  for  himself  1  The  auswer 
should  be  that  he  has  done  nothing  for  himself;  that  he  is  but  half-civilized; 
that  he  is  worse  off  than  his  forefathers  ;  that  he  lives  in  a  miserable  wigwam, 
built  of  unshapely  stones  gathered  from  the  debrisof  the  mountains,  or  Ij^ing 
loose  on  the  uncultivated  soil ;  that  the  interstices  between  them  are  rudely  plas- 
tered with  mud,  that  be  has  very  often  no  windows  to  his  hut,  and  if  there  be  a 
window,  a  piece  of  paper  commonly  serves  the  place  of  a  pane  of  glass.  When 
there  is  a  chimney,  a  somewhat  rare  case,  an  old  tub,  without  top  or  bottom, 
stuck  amid  the  rotten  heather  of  the  roof,  answers  for  a  chimney-pot.  The  door 
is  low,  and  he  has  to  stoop  before  he  can  enter  it.  He  gathers  his  fuel  from  the 
peat  moss,  a  privilege  accorded  to  him  for  the  labor  of  a  certain  number  of  days 
upon  the  farm  of  which  the  moorland  forms  a  portion.  The  smoke  from  the  peat 
fire  fills  his  wigwam,  and  exudes  from  the  door.  The  floor  is  of  earth,  and  damp, 
and  the  cow  which  he  keeps  shares  the  shelter  of  his  roof.  He  has  a  little  patch 
of  ground,  reclaimed  perhaps  from  the  moorland,  for  which  he  pays  a  considera- 
ble rent  in  labor,  if  not  in  money,  and  on  this  patch  of  ground  he  grows  pota- 
toes. He  has  little  or  no  skill  in  agriculture,  beyond  the  skill  necessary  to  plant 
his  potatoes,  but  does  as  he  is  bid  in  a  clumsy  way,  when  bid  to  work  for  other 
people.  Oatmeal  porridge,  on  which  his  ancestors  grew  strong,  is  a  rare  luxury 
with  him.  The  eatily  raised  and  less  nutritious  potatoe  is  cheaper,  and  supplies 
its  place.  If  his  landlord,  or  his  landlord's  agent,  will  permit  him,  he  marries 
upon  his  potatoes.  If  the  landlord  does  not  wish  that  he  should  marry,  for  fear 
oi  an  increase  of  the  population,  inconvenient  always  to  landlords,  who  have  not 
the  skill,  the  enterpnse.  or  the  capital,  to  employ  them,  he  eithor  di5pen8es  with 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  business,  or  emigrates  to  Glasgow,  or  some  other 
great  town,  and  trusts  to  Providence  to  live  someAmo  and  aomtwhere. 

**  If  be  remains  on  his  potato  patch,  and  marries  by  consent,  he  has  a 
large  family,  fur,  by  a  provision  of  nature,  now  beginning  to  be  understood  by 
political  economists,  each  pair  of  living  beings,  threatened  with  extinction,  by  in- 
sufficiency of  nourishment,  become  prolific  in  proportion  to  the  imminency  of 
the  danger.  He  is  idle  and  dirty  in  his  habits,  and  his  children  are  like  him. 
If  he  can  now  and  then  get  a  little  oatmeal  cake  and  herring,  in  addition  to  his 
potatoes,  a  little  milk  for  his  children,  a  pinch  of  snuff  now  and  then,  and  much 
fiery  whiskey  for  himself,  he  envies  no  man  in  existence,  except,  perhaps,  the 
laird  and  the  minister.  All  around  his  wigwam  are  large  tracts  of  country,  ca- 
pable of  cultivation,  if  capable  people  were  allowed  the  task  of  clearing,  drain- 
ing, and  manuring  it,  and  if  the  owners  of  these  tracts  had  the  energy  and  capi- 
tal to  exercise  the  duties  of  proprietorship.  Undrained  and  untilled,  these  lands, 
if  not  valuable  for  raising  com  and  men,  are  admirable  for  raising  sheep  and  pre- 
serving grouse.  There  is  little  or  no  expenditure  of  capital  for  these  purposes, 
by  the  landlords.  The  hill-sides  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  as  sheep  and 
black  cattle  can  be  herded  in  such  a  country,  at  a  little  expense  of  men  and 
money,  the  land  is  let  out  in  large  farms  for  this  purpose,  and  at  very  heavy 
rentals.  Additional  rentals  are  procured  for  the  right  of  grouse.shooting.  None 
of  the  mutton,  none  of  the  beef,  none  of  the  grouse  or  other  game,  finds  its  way 
to  the  larder  of  the  peasant,  unless  he  steals  it,  which  he  sometimes  does 
taking  his  chance  of  the  penalty.  When  peasants  grow  too  numerous  for  a  sheep 
and  cattle  feeding  country ^  for  the  confines  of  a  deer  forest^  or  for  the  due  cuZ/tca- 
tion  of  that  more  valuable  two-legged  animal,  the  grouss,  the  less  valuable  ttco-legged 
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animal — man — is  cleared  out.  The  supera^ndant  and  u$ele$9  people  are  immed 
to  depart  in  a  certain  period.  If  they  ne((lect  the  learning,  their  wigvfams  are  pull' 
ed  down  over  their  heads,  and  they  are  left  to  the  moorland  and  the  hiU-sides,  to  en" 
joy  an  equality  of  shelter  with  the  moor  fowl  or  the  sheep.  [Rbttbwbb  :  Fsr 
worse  than  the  African  slare  trade  !  Better  0ell  them,  aa  Oliver  Cromwell  did 
his  Scotch  prisoners,  to  the  colonies.] 

"  The  Celtic  Irish  peasant,  when  he  is  at  home,  leads  mndi  the  tame  kind  of 
life,  except  that  he  is  not  quite  so  closely  elbowed  as  the  HigMander  is,  by  the 
grouse  and  the  deer.  He  is  not  the  patient  ass  that  browses  upon  the  thistle, 
and  takes  insulis  from  all  comers.  Though  he,  too,  lives  In  a  wij^wam,  and 
shares  it  with  a  pig;  the  priest  comforts  him,  when  no  one  else  takes  the  trouble. 
When  a  war  breaks  out  amonff  the  nations,  this  class  of  men,  partlj  from  the 
misery  of  their  daily  fare  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  daily  attire ;  partly  from 
the  ignorance  that  accompanies  extreme  poverty,  and  partly  from  a  barbarian 
love  of  finery,  press,  or  are  pressed  into  the  legions  of  battle,  and  die  in  scariet 
coats  and  feathered  caps,  for  the  supposed  good  of  their  country.  If  war  does 
not  require  him,  and  he  has  neither  energy  to  emigrate  nor  friends  to  supply 
him  with  the  means  of  paying  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  he  comes  over 
to  England  in  the  harvesting  time,  and  gains  a  few  pounds,  to  help  hira  to  lire 
through  the  winter.  Some  of  his  good  friends,  who  wish  to  try  experiments  at 
his  expense,  settle  him  on  the  coast,  and  lend  him  a  boat,  and  buy  him  nets,  and 
tell  him  to  fish  in  the  sea,  and  not  to  allow  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  to  come 
down  hundreds  of  miles,  and  take  away  the  wealth  that  the  great  deep  affords. 
No  doubt  the  man  ought  to  fish,  but  he  does  not.  The  change  is  disagreeable 
to  the  Celt.  lie  does  not  like  continuous  hard  work.  A  potato  diet  has  weak- 
ened his  energies  He  has  no  fancy  for  the  sea.  He  loves  the  old  way.  Could 
he  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the  rivers,  he  would  be  willing  enough  ;  but  fresh  water 
fish  are  the  property  of  the  landlord,  reserved  for  aristocratic  and  not  ple- 
beian sport  and  profit.  Salt-sea  fishing  ia  another  matter.  There  is  no  landlord 
right  upon  the  ocean.  The  great  dfeep  is  free.  There  is  no  possibility  of  deriv- 
ing any  rent  from  its  billows :  but  free  as  it  is,  the  peasant  from  the  interior 
can  make  no  use  of  it.  He  not  only  detests  sea-work,  but  he  has  no  skill  in  the 
managcmeut  of  boats  or  nets.     He  has,  in  fact,  no  lilting  for  or  knowledge  of  the 

business,  in  any  shape   or    degree He   prefers   to    fold    his    arms   in 

his  potato  ground,  and  trusts  in  Providence  for  the  better  days  which  nerer 
come  to  the  Be  who  do  not  make  them.  His  children  swarm  half  naked  about 
him,  and  when  the  potatoes  fail,  get  a  miserable  subsistence  by  gathering 
limpets  from  the  rocks,  or  plucking  sea-weed  to  boil  into  a  jelly.*' 
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*'  Be  assured  that  no  person  living,  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  to  see  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  doubts  1  have  myself  entertained,  and  expressed,  on 
the  grade  of  understanding  allotted  to  them  [the  negroes],  and  to  find,  that  in 
this  respect,  they  are  on  a  par  with  ourselves 

"  St.  Dommgo  will,  in  time,  throw  light  upon  the  question." 

Correspondence  of  Thos.  Jefferson,  1809,  vol.  v.,  pp..  429,  476. 

Nearly  two  generations  of  men  have  passed  away  since 
Jefferson  wrote  the  above  words.  During  that  period  of  half  a 
century,  the  civilized  world  has  made  a  progress  in  commerce 
and  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  unequalled  in  the  whole  of 
any  two  previous  centuries.  The  application  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power,  the  introduction  of  railways,  of  river  and  ocean 
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atetmei^,  the  inv^ntioti  of  Hie  talegraph  asd  ootton  gin,  the 
improvement  in  implements  of  warfare,  ship-bnilding,  and  in 
abort  of  every  species  of  roechflLnism,  from  reaping  and  sewing 
maohiaes  up  to  Great  Eastern  steamships,  are  all  prominent 
iastanoes  of  the  activity  of  mind  and  development  of  civiliza- 
tion of  the  last  half  oentiuy.  Besides  this  more  positive  utili* 
tarian  advancement,  onr  knowledge  of  geology,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy,  has  been  greatly  increased ;  voyages  of  discovery 
into  the  glacial  regions  of  both  poles,  and  into  the  burning 
sands  of  the  African  continent,  have  been  ptished  with  un- 
daunted vigor  and  intrepidity,  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever 
before  accomplished.  Ethnology,  a  study  almost  neglected 
fifty  years  since,  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  science, 
and  now  occupies  the  time  and  labors  of  the  most  learned  men, 
and  by  Us  aid,  together  with  the  assi^anoe  of  the  stone  books 
of  E^pt  and  Nineveh,  our  aroheologists  are  beginning  to 
write  the  history  of  the  world  backward  ;  and  amid  all  this 
rapid  material  and  mental  progress  the  interests  of  philantiuo- 
py  and  religion  have  not  been  neglected ;  never  has  greater  at* 
tention  been  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  to  the 
education  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  barbarous ;  free  hospitals,  free  schools,  and  free  asylums, 
abound  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  civilized  countries  ; 
oar  {Hrison  discipline  is  reformed,  our  insane  asylums  are  no 
longer  menageries  of  wild  beasts,  and  our  schools  are  open  to 
poor  as  well  as  ridi ;  the  gospel  has  literally  been  preached  to 
all  nations,  and  missionaries  have  been  sent  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  who,  if  they  do  not  excel  in  zeal  the  self-denying  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Catholics  who  endeavored  to  convert  the 
world  in  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  acknowledged  at  least 
to  carry  with  them  a  higher  civilization.  8nch  being  the  prog- 
ress of  the  most  enlightened  nations  during  the  first  half  of 
our  century,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  there  has  never  been  a 
better  opportunity  for  uncivilized  nations  to  break  the  bonds 
of  ignorance,  sloth,  and  degradation ;  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion have  literally  overflowed  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  so 
that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  resist  being  ben- 
efited. 

No  country  has  been  more  favorably  situated  for  receiving 
these  blessings  than  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.  Her  indepen- 
dence, achieved  early  in  the  present  century,  every  enemy 
banished,  or  exterminated  from  her  soil,  placed  in  the  very  fo- 
cus of  civilization,  midway  between  the  two  greatest  nations 
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of  the  earth,  the  oyno^oie  of  tens  of  thousands  of  friendly 
eyes,  the  object  of  Christendom's  prayers,  thespot  of  all  others 
on  earth  that  oonld  command  the  ready  aid  of  philanthropists 
of  every  nation,  possessing  a  soil  of  unbounded  fertility,  a  corps 
of  laborers  well  instructed  in  the  culture  of  tiioee  articles  which 
ever  return  most  remunerative  prices,  and  a  climate  better 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants  than  any  other 
under  the  sun — with  all  these  advantages,  it  waste  be  expect- 
ed that  the  empire  of  Hayti  Would  soon  assume  an  important 
rank  in  the  family  of  nations,  or  at  least  occupy  a  respectable 
position  as  a  land  of  industrious,  moral,  and  tiiriving  men. 

And,  indeed,  such  were  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the 
negro  race.  Let  them  be  but  once  free,  remove  the  depressing 
shackles  of  slavery,  unbind  their  arms,  said  tJiey,  and  socoa  ws 
shall  see  a  race  fully  equal  to  the  whites ;  agriculture  will 
progress,  commerce  be  fostered,  and  the  cause  of  education  and 
religion  be  advanced  ;  Eudids  were  to  spring  from  the  moun- 
tains, iEsops  and  Dumas'  were  to  write  verses  and  romances 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  golden  shores  of  the  Artibonite  were  to 
witness  a  pastoral  peace  and  happiness,  unequaled  in  the  hap- 
py valley  of  Amhara,  or  in  the  famous  Utopia  of  the  Jesuits, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fanara  ! 

How  have  these  expectations  been  fulfilled  ?  What  has 
been  the  result  of  this  fifty  years'  trial  under  circumstances 
the  most  favorable  that  could  be  imagined  ? 

Let  us  honestly  search  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

In  1789,  the  island  of  Hayti  (then  St  Domingo),  was  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  French  crown.  At  that  period  the  western 
portion  or  only  about  one  third  of  the  whole  island,  was  all  that 
belonged  to  France,  and  yet,  such  was  the  richness  of  its  soil, 
that  .this  little  tract  of  land  comprised,  with  its  abundant  prod- 
ucts, two  thirds  of  the  exterior  commerce  of  France.*  Such 
was  the  activity  of  its  trade  that  more  than  sixteen  hundred- 
vessels,  of  various  sizes,  entered  its  ports  in  a  single  year.t 
The  island  then  possessed  793  sugar  plantations,  735  cotton 
plantations,  more  than  three  thousand  cofiee  plantations,  and 
as  many  more  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo ;  h<»3es, 
mules,  oxen,  and  other  cattle,  were  abundant ;  the  finest  roads 
•connected  its  difierent  ports  and  cities,  and  its  princely  plant- 

^  Les  Colonies  etrrnigertt^  tt  Hmitiy  par  Yiotob  8oh(Ilohbe.  p.  88. 

t  Maegregor,  adopting  tablet  prepared  by  order  of  the  French  OoTOmment,  makee  tb« 
jiamber  of  veaselt  entered  in  1789,  seventeen  hundred.  See  Progress  of  America.  Sehml- 
xher  ttalea  the  number  to  be  1|678,  citing  ttie  authoritj  of  OoL  Malenliaat. 
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ers  lived  in  a  style  of  luxary  and  magnificence  rarely  equalled 
in  that  day,  and  now  almost  unknown  throughout  the  Antil- 
les. Some  idea  of  its  trade  may  be  formed  by  a  glance  at  its 
leading  exports,  which  were  of 

Clayed  Bagar. 47^16,581  lb  •. 

Mufl©avftdo  Sugar. 98,678,800   " 

Coffee 76386,219   •* 

Cotton 7,004,274  «* 

Indigo* 768,628   " 

This  state  of  prosperity  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
French  reyolution.  By  the  exertions  of  the  abolitionists  of 
France  {les  amis  des  noirs),  a  feud  was  commenced  between 
the  whites  and  mulattoes  of  St.  Domingo,  which  soon  extend- 
ed to  the  blacks,  and  ended  in  the  open  revolt  of  all  the  slaves 
in  the  island.  Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  bloody  massacres  which  occurred  between  1791  and  1804, 
during  which  year  the  independence  of  Hayti  was  proclaimed. 
The  white  race,  being  more  than  thirty  thousand  persons,  were 
completely  exterminated,  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  the 
mulattoes.  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  insurrection  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  negroes  had  massacred  two  thousand  whites, 
and  destroyed  more  than  a  thousand  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
indigo  plantations,  while  ten  thousand  of  their  number  were 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  field,  and  hundreds  more  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  In  short,  it  is  reckoned  that  be- 
tween 1791  and  1804,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
perished  in  this  bloody  contest  of  races.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
latter  year,  the  island  was  fully  in  possession  of  the  negroes, 
its  independence  acknowledged,  and  a  negro  emperor  seated  on 
its  throne,  so  that  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
prosperity  and  happiness  would  soon  be  restored,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  be  developed.  The  futility  of  these  ex- 
pectations cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  an  examination 
of  the  following  table,  showing  the  exports  from  the  island,  of 
the  three  leading  articles  of  produce,  from  the  year  1789  to 
1841.t  The  decline  in  the  produce  of  sugar  is  remarkable, 
and  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  its  cultivation 
requires  much  more  labor  than  is  necessary  for  the  raising  of 
coffee ;  and  we  are  told  by  M.  Schcelcher  that  sugar  is  now 
actually  imported  into  the  island. 


•  lUcgregor.  t  Haegregor.    Frograsy  fc^ 
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EzposTS  JiOM  Hatti,  1789  to 

1841. 

Tear. 

Olajred 
Sng&r.     lbs. 

MtucoTftdo 
Sng&r.    Iba. 

Cotton,  lbs. 

Coff&e,lb«. 

1789 

47,516,581 

16,540 

198 

157 

2,787 

98,678,800 

18.518,672 

5.443,567 

8,790.143 

2,514,502 

600,934 

200,454 

14,920 

6,106 

2,020 

82,864 

1,097 

16,199 

'74i 
1,868 

7,004.274 
2,480,840 
474.118 
216,108 
346,889 
820,568 
592,368 
382,266 
1,028.046 
815.697 
629,972 

922,575 
1.591.454 

76.685,219 

1801 

43,420,470 

1818 

26.065,200 

1819 

1820 

1821 

29,240.919 
86,187.759 
29,925.951 

1822 

24,285.872 

1823 

83.802,887 

1824 

44,269,084 

1825 

86.084,800 

1826 

32,189,784 

1885 

48.352,871 

1886 

87,662,674 

1887 

30.845,400 

1840 

46,126,272 

1841 

84.114,717 

Thus  the  island  of  the  western  world  which  first  produced 
sugar,  and  which>  daring  a  period  of  three  centuries,  gradual- 
ly increased  its  expcurt  of  that  article  until  it  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  naillions  of  pounds,  immediately  on  falling  into 
the  hands  of  negro  masters,  neglects  almost  entirely  its  pro- 
ducticm,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  stout  negroes,  who  love  sugar,  as  all  negroes  do, 
are  obliged  to  import  it  for  their  own  consumption — an  unpar- 
alleled example  of  indolence ! 

The  production  of  coffee  has  fallen  off  more  than  cne  half, 
and  yet  the  raising  of  coffee  requires  hardly  any  labor,  and 
that  of  the  lightest  kind.  The  mountain  sides,  says  Mr. 
McKenzie,  are  covered  with  coffee  trees  of  spontaneous  growth, 
which  only  need  clearing  to  make  them  most  productive,  and 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  coffee  cultivated,  he  was  informed, 
was  lost  for  want  of  labor.*  But  not  only  is  the  cultivation 
of  this  article  neglected,  but  what  is  gathered  is  badly  pre- 
pared.  When  properly  cleaned  and  separated,  the  coffee  of 
Hayti  has  always  been  considered  superior  to  any  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  now  it  is  so  badly  prepared  that  it  is  in  but;  little 
repute  in  the  European  markets ;  and  these  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  Haytian  cotton,  cocoa,  and  logwood.t 

Within  the  memory  of  many  men  now  living,  this  little  seo- 
tion  of  the  island  now  under  consideration,  export^  forli/ times 


•  Jfott*  OH  Hdytif  hj  Charles  McKenzie,  Esq.,  Ute  H.  B.  M.  consal,  in  Hayti,  toL  i.,  p.  00. 
t  Macgrefor.    Progrtn^  4^.,  vol.  i.,  p.  15200. 
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as  much  ootton  as  the  United  States,  but  in  leas  than  half  a 
century,  say  in  the  year  1841,  the  United  States  exported 
more  than  jjt;^  hundred  times  as  much  as  Hayti !  k  wonder- 
fnl  commentary  on  the  effects  of  industry.* 

But  it  will  be  said,  this  rapid  increase  in  the  United  States 
is  the  fruit  of  slavery.  True ;  but  what  are  the  fruits  of 
this  nominal  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  negroes  of  Hayti?  Set* 
ting  aside  altogether  the  destruction  of  the  industry  of  the 
island,  there  is  not  one  single  particular  in  which  the  negro 
slaves  of  the  United  States  have  not  ttie  advantage  over  the 
blacks  of  Hayti.  The  fruits  of  freedom  in  that  island,  since 
its  independence,  in  1804,  are  revolutionsy  massacres,  misrule^ 
insecurity,  irreligion,  ignorance,  immorality,  indolence,  neg* 
led  of  agriculture,  and,  indeed,  an  actual  renewal  of  slavery 
under  another  shape. 

We  do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  sudden  de- 
cline of  commerce  and  exportation  in  the  island  ;  that  was  to 
be  expected  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
wealth  that  a  half  million  of  free  laborers  do  produce  in  other 
countries,  and  what  these  very  men  have  produced  iii  their 
own,  and  compare  it  with  the  almost  total  cessation  of  exports 
as  shown  by  the  table,  we  are  right  in  supposing,  that  a  peo- 
ple exhibiting  such  melancholy  results  during  a  generation 
and  a  half  of  men^  are  either  turning  their  attention  to  soma 
extraordinary  development  of  internal  improvements,  or  else 
are  relapsing  into  barbarism.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  they  are 
settling  down  quietly  with  their  families  on  their  own  small 
farms,  and  industriously  enjoying  lives  of  freedom  and  com- 
fort— first,  because  we  know,  theoretically  and  by  experience, 
that  a  people  living  in  a  warm  climate,  where  clothing  may 
almost  be  dispensed  with,  and  upon  a  fertile  soil  where  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  spring  forth  spontaneously,  cannot  retain 
their  civilization  under  such  circumstances,  if  they  have  been 
once  civilized,  nor  emerge  from  barbarism,  if  Ihat  were  their 
condition — and  secondly,  because  wer  have  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  travellers  to  prove  that  the  Hayiians  are  actually  do- 
ing what  a  knowledge  of  their  climate,  soil,  exports,  and  finan- 
ces, convinces  us  that  they  must  be  doing— viz.,  relapsing  into 
their  former  savage  state. 

It  is  only  lately  that  the  wdrld  is  becoming  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  commerce  and  industry,  in  not  only  eleva- 

*  Ib  1791  the  United  SUtes  exported  onlj  189,310  lU.  af  cotton.— itfcCuJ^ocA. 
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ting  aDdoiviliziag  savages,  but  in  developing  the  intellect  of 
tlie  most  enlightened  nations.  Formerly  we  were  disposed ,  as, 
indeed,  many  now  are,  to  sneer  at  all  material  progress ;  it 
was  beneath  the  dignity  of  intellectual  beings,  and  even  the 
missionaries,  until  very  recently,  have  not  only  viewed  com- 
merce and  trade  with  a  jealous  eye,  but  have  often  endeavored 
to  entirely  exclude  their  influence  Arom  the  field  of  their  opera* 
tions.  These  ideas  are  now  changed,  although  the  narrow 
and  jealous  policy  that  hedged  nations  in  fifty  years  since,  is 
still  persevered  in  by  many  ;  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

The  Livingstones  of  Africa  and  the  Bishop  Selavyns  of 
New -Zealand,  as  well  as  some  other  missionaries  of  less  note, 
are  introducing  a  new  style  of  thought  into  the  religious 
world,  in  respect  of  savages.  They  now  see  that  religion,  and 
industry  and  commerce,  must  go  hand  in  hand,  or  but  little 
progress  can  be  made  in  improving  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  savages,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  secret  of  the  great 
success  of  the  Moravians,  that  they  have  long  put  in  practice, 
what  mankind  generally  are  but  just  beginning  to  recognize 
in  theory,  viz.,  the  importance  of  material,  in  developing  in* 
tellectual  and  religious  progress.  We  make  this  digresdon 
and  dwell  upon  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  because  it  is 
a  common  argument  with  the  soi-disaiU  friends  of  the  negro, 
that  the  decline  of  conmierce  and  trade  in  Hayti  is  no  proof 
of  the  retrograde  movement  of  its  population  in  intellect,  in- 
dustry, and  morals.  We  shall  now  show  that  what  theory 
and  experience  teach  facts  confirm ;  and  that  the  decline  of 
commerce  and  industry  has  been  succeeded  by  the  neglect  of 
education  and  religion,  and  by  the  spread  of  immoraUty  and 
vice. 

And  first,  as  to  education  :  Mr.  Schoeloher,  an  ardent  French 
abolitionist,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  make  things  worse 
than  they  were,  was  in  Hayti,  in  1841,  thirty-seven  years 
after  the  blacks  had  declared  themselves  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and,  from  his  account,  it  would  appear  that  they  not 
only  believe  that  they  can  rule  themselves  like  other  men, 
but  that  they  can  do  so  even  without  instruction.  He  says 
there  are  only  ten  public  schools  in  the  whole  island,  and  as 
each  of  these  schools  has  only  one  master,  they  cannot 
certainly  contain,  one  with  another,  more  than  one  hundred 
scholars  each.  Here,  then,  we  behold  at  most,  only  a  thou- 
sand children  taught  to  read  and  write,  out  of  a  population  of 
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seven  hundred  thousand  sonls  !  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Cand- 
ler, in  1842,  is  of  similar  import.  Speaking  of  Port  an  Prinoe, 
the  capital,  he  tells  ns  Ihat  the  population  is  twenty-three 
ihousand,  of  whom  about  four  thousand  are  mulattoes,  and 
that  these  latter  monopolize  what  little  education  is  to  be  had. 
There  are  only  eight  hundred  and  eighty  children  supposed  to 
attend  the  different  sohools  in  that  city,  but  in  the  one  Tisited 
by  Mr.  Candler^  and  marked  iu  the  list  given  by  him  as  con- 
taining eighty  scholars,  there  were  only  half  that  number 
present. 

/'  We  examraed  the  class,"  Mr.  Candler  remarks, ''  and  heard 
some  of  the  boys  recite,  but  found,  on  the  whole,  very  little  to 
approve  of,"*  "  The  government,"  continues  that  gentle- 
man, '^  has  provided  no  schools  for  boys,  except  in  the  lai^r 
towns,  and  fer  girls  nowhere,  while,  in  the  country,  where  at 
least  seven  eighths  of  the  population  are  to  be  found,  there  is 
as  much  ignorance  as  in  the  days  of  slavery.  In  1841,  the 
duty  on  books  vras  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valoremJ^  t 

"  It  is  unfortunately  too  true,"  writes  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  ''^that  the  Haytians,  in  respect 
of  education,  remain  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  they  were, 
when  emancipated  from  slavery.  The  mass  of  the  population 
approach,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  primitive  state.  I  have 
heard  a  sergeant  unable  to  count  eighteen,  express  that  num- 
ber hy  three  times  six."t  In  1838,  accordiag  to  the  budget 
for  that  year,  while  1,639,297  gourdes  (or  Haytian  dollars) 
were  appropriated  by  government  to  keep  forty  thousand  men 
under  arms,  only  15,816  gourdes  were  spent  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  plunged  in  a  night  of 
ignorance  !  II  All  this  is  the  more  disgraoefal,  because  oocur- 
ring  during  the  administration  of  President  Beyer,  who  was 
educated  in  France,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  appreciated 
the  value  of  instruction. 

But  low  as  is  the  state  of  education  in  the  island,  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  in  respect  of  religion,  is  still  more  deplo- 
rable. "  The  Haytians,"  writes  Mr.  Harvey,  "  were  utterly 
destitute  of  the  means  of  moral  instruction.  Though  the 
Catholic  faith  was  professedly  the  religion  of  the  country  (it 
being  thought  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  to  have 
some  form  of  religious  belief),  yet  few  of  the  Romish  clergy 

•  NotlOM  of  Hajti.  bj  John  GmmU^t,  pp.  74-70.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  17, 42,  and  66. 

t  BketchM  of  Hajti,  bj  W.  W.  Harrej.  p.  207.  H  Schttlchar,  p.  380. 
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were  to  be  found  in  Hayti,  and  daring  a  part  of  Chriatopho'a 
reign,  a  Spanish  priest  whom  he  had  invited  to  the  island,  was 
the  sole  ecelesiastic  in  his  dominions.  This  man,  also,  like  his 
patron,  was  an  infidel,  and  so  regardless  was  he  of  oonsistenoj 
of  eonduct,  and  so  confirmed  in  his  unbriief,  diat  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  avow  it  c^nly.*  The  desoription  of  Christophe 
and  his  court,  as  given  by  the  gentleman  just  cited,  was  cer^ 
tainly  not  calculated  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  ths  people 
much  respect  for  religion.  "  Vain,"  he  says,  **  of  their  limit* 
ed  acquirements,  and  resolved  on  being  distinguished  from 
the  superstitious  vulgar,  they  held  all  religions  in  sovereign 
contempt,  and  despised  Christianity,  especially  aa  one  of  tha 
many  systems  of  priestcraft  by  which  mankind  has  been  de- 
luded and  enslaved.  Impatient  of  all  restraint,  and  rejecting 
the  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  as  though  inMiginary,  thej 
gave  free  scope  to  their  base  passions,  and  would  sofier  no  ob» 
stade  to  oppose  their  indulgence.  One  of  the  barons  who 
filled  an  important  office  in  the  state,  was  known  to  have  no 
less  than  six  women  in  keeping,  and  many  of  the  dukes  and 
counts  were  equally  abandoned." 

The  clergy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  described  by  all 
travellers  as  being  excessively  immoral  Many  of  them,  says 
Mr.  Candler,  are  low-bred  Corsicans,  notorious  for  habits  of 
debauchery.  Bishop  England,  who  visited  the  island  in  1833| 
found  it  in  a  '^  shocking  state."  Two  of  the  priests  in  the 
presbytery  of  Port  au  Prince  had  been  galley-slaves  released 
from  bondage.  The  immorality  and  debauchery  of  others  had 
become  so  notorious  that  the  council  of  notables  todc  up  the 
matter,  and  when  the  priests,  as  spirittuU  persons,  refused  to 
answer  the  interrogatories  of  a  lay  tribunal.  General  Boyer,  to 
ent  the  matter  short,  banished  them  from  the  oountry.t  But, 
in  spite  of  these  peremptory  measures,  the  clergy  do  not  seem 
to  have  improved  in  character. '  Mr.  Sohcsleher  says  that  the 
curates  live  openly  with  one  or  two  wcmwn,  and  that,  feur  from 
instructing  the  people,  they  encourage  their  foolish  supmsii* 
tions.  One  receives  ten  dollars  for  prayers  designed  to  produoo 
rain,  which  a  laborer  desires  for  his  crops ;  another,  five  dol* 
lars  for  exorcbing  an  dd  woman,  &e.  In  this,  and  other 
objectionable  ways,  they  gain  large  sums  of  money ;  besides 
which,  they  make  something  by  their  rivalry  with  ^e  makers 
of  grisgris,  philtres,  charms,  and  other  such-like  articles.^ 

•  Harrttj,  p.  807.  t  Candler,  p.  lOL  t  Schoelcher,  pp.  203,  S96. 
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The  Rev.  S.  W.  Hanna  heard  from  a  ^speotable  authority  the 
8aine  story  of  priestly  Morraoniem,* 

In  GonaireSi  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Candler's  visit,  there  was  no  public  worship  of  any  kind,  and 
be  snms  up  his  opinion  of  the  seligious  condition  of  the  island 
ia  the  fbllowing  words :  *'  Satan»  the  grand  deceiver^  wears 
in  this  land  of  moral  darkness  a  fourfold  f^ice — infiddilp^ 
ignoramcey  heaihen  superstition^  and  a  religion  (as  taught  hj 
many  of  their  pr ieetflf)  offoUp  and  lies.  Ono  or  other  of  these 
qualities  may  be  said  to  frown  in  every  quarter."t 

It  appears  that  some  charitable  persons  in  England,  pitying 
Ihe  destitute  condition  of  the  people,  c(«signed,  a  long  time 
^oe,  twenty-six  cases  of  Testaments,  printed  in  French  and 
English,  to  the  island :  they  were,  however,  seized  by  Presi* 
dent  Beyer,  and  sold  by  auction  at  Port  au  Prince,  where  they 
were  bought  by  a  merchant  for  only  iwo-and'O^half  pence  per 
oopy,  and  shipped  away  from  the  ifiJand.:t 

Sudi,  then,  beiug  the  conditicm  of  the  people  in  respect  of 
education,  and  of  the  clergy  in  respect  of  religion,  the  reader 
will  uot  be  8ur]Mri8ed  to  learu  that  indolence  and  ignocance^ 
with  consequent  immorality,  were  universally  prevalent  ''  In- 
dolence and  inactivity  are  the  characteristics  of  the  country," 
says  Mr.  HcKenzie;  there  is  a  general  air  of  listlessness, 
which  may  be  aptly  described  as  '^  a  death*like  languor,  which 
i»  not  repose,^'  pervading  all  classes.  Men  and  women  may 
be  seen  lounging  under  canvas  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  chairs 
lire  provided  for  the  sentries,  and  even  the  dogs  and  pigs  wan* 
der  about  with  an  apathy  unseen  elsewhere,  i 

The  men,  says  Mr.  Candler,  pass  much  of  their  time  in 
sauntmi^,  idling,  talking,  and  playing  games  of  chance ;  i 
while  tiie  few  young  females  that  live  on  plantations  seldom 
assist  in  any  labor  whatever,  but  live  in  a  constant  state  of 
idleness  und  debauchery.  This  is  tolerated  by  the  soldiery 
and  military  pdioe,  whose  licentiousness  is  gratified  by  this 
means.1[ 

In  the  i^ain  of  Cayes,  which,  in  1789,  according  to  Moreau 
St.  Mery,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flourishing  in  the 
island,  it  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  McKen^iie's  visit,  almost 
impossible  to  procure  laborers :  the  very  little  field  labor 
#ffeoted  was  generally  performed  by  elderly  people,  principally 


•  8m  KotM  of  n  TUit  to  Some  Parte  of  Hayil,  bjr  Ber.  8.  W.  HaDoa,  p.  05. 

t  Candler,  p.  43,  %  Ibid,,  p.  04.  i  Noteg  on  Haytl,  toI.  I.,  pp.  80, 8S. 
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old  Guinea  negroes ;  no  measures  of  the  government  could 
induce  the  Creoles  to  labor,  or  depart  from  their  habitual  licen- 
tiousness and  vagrancy.  The  whole  body  of  proprietors  con- 
stantly lamented  the  total  incapacity  of  the  government  to 
enforce  labor.*  Nor  did  this  unwillingness  to  work  arise  from 
want  of  incentives,  but  from  sheer  laziness.  "  In  spite  of  the 
inducements  of  better  wages  than  were  usually  paid,"  says 
the  writer  just  quoted,  "  and  of  punctual  payment  every  Satur- 
day, I  could  rarely,  if  ever,  get  the  same  set  of  people  to  work 
two  weeks  continuously.  I  found  that  the  produce  of  one 
week's  exertions,  if  they  could  be  called  so,  enabled  the  laborer 
to  enjoy  for  a  considerable  period  his  chief  luxury,  rum ;  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  procured  for  a  mere  trifle,  or 
with  very  little  effort."! 

This  determined  spirit  of  idleness  is  not  only  rapidly  min- 
ing the  negro,  but  is  also  destroying  the  island ;  and  the  great 
misfortune  is,  that  it  is  progressive,  as  the  reader  may  see  by 
referring  again  to  the  table  we  have  given,  and  by  a  perusal 
of  some  further  facts  corroborative  thereof.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Towning,  a  resident  of  the  island,  informed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna 
that,  during  a  short  period  immediately  succeeding  their  eman- 
cipation, the  negroes  were  active  and  industrious,  and  labor 
could  easily  be  obtained  on  the  sugar  estates,  but  that  the 
rising'  generation,  not  being  brought  up  to  habits  of  industry, 
were  a  lazy,  idle  seLt  A  very  important  fact,  this,  and  show- 
ing that  the  negroes,  while  in  slavery,  had  begun  to  acquire 
habits  of  industry :  but  now  the  abandoned  estates  to  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the  island  afford  ample  proofs  that  not  only  the 
negro  himself,  but  the  lands  he  occupies,  are  reverting  to  bar- 
barism. Thus  here,  as  wherever  this  race  is  found  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  a  blight  and  curse  seem  to  follow.  Attila  boasted 
that  the  grass  withered  under  the  hooCs  of  his  horse,  and  never 
grew  again ;  so  decay  and  ruin  follow  the  track  of  tiie  firee 
negro,  in  whatever  part  of  Ihe  world  he  plants  his  foot. 

We  translate  from  the  French  of  Mr.  Schoelcher — the  W. 
L.  Ghirrison  of  France — a  few  sentences  recording  his  painful 
impressions  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
island  under  the  blighting  heel  of  the  free  negro  : 


"  There  it  eomeCliiDg  fearftil,*'  he  obeervee,  «  eipeelaily  for  the  MMidmitt^  m 
the  first  step  one  makes  upon  the  soil  of  Hayti.  When  you  approach,  b^  the 
Cape,  this  colony,  once  so  powerfhl,  the  question  arises,  *  Where  im  the  city  of 


•  MeKensie,  rot  L,  p.  100.  t  Ibid,  toL  i.,  p.  ST.  |  lUkna,  p^  180. 
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which  colonial  bittory  ha«  spoken  to  nrodi,  and  wtich  was  called  the  Paris  of 
the  Antilles  r  You  &Dcy  that  you  are  entering  a  place  suffering  from  along 
•iege.  The  pavements  are  broken,  removed,  and  destroyed  ;  the  spacious  streets 
are  deserted ;  there  exist  the  silence  and  inanimation  which  follow  great  publie 
disasters,  and  only  the  clothing  stretched  upon  the  ground  to  dry  in  the  sob, 
announces  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  fled,  as  at  the  approach  ^of  a  plague. 
Hardly  will  the  traveller  meet  with  a  person  of  whom  he  can  inquire  his  way. 
The  princely  mansions,  three  stories  high,  and  built  of  stone  in  a  style  surpassing 
that  found  in  any  other  island  in  the  Archipslaao,  unprotected  from  the  weather, 
are  falling  to  decay,  and  are  no  longer  occupied,  except  by  vigorous  trees,  whose 
green  branches  pierce  through  the  dismantled  windows,  whence  are  falling  the 
mafrnificently-worked  iron  Balconies  which  adorned  them.  No  one  here  is 
sufficiently  rich  even  to  preserve  these  vast  ruins ;  and  it  is  only  by  penetrating 
the  interior  that  you  may  perceive,  leaning  against  the  old  wall,  a  hut  where  a 
miserable  family  dwells,  and  plants  bananas  in  spots  which  served  as  vestibules 
to  the  lordly  planters. 

*'  To  day  Hay ti  contributes  to  commerce  a  little  coffee,  a  little  cotton,  a  little 
tobacco,  and  a  few  other  trifles  ;  and  yet  this  island  is  perhaps  the  point  of  the 
^obe  to  which  Providence  has  been  more  bountiful  than  any  other.  It  abounds 
m  riches  of  every  desoriptioo.  Its  soil,  of  an  inexhaustible  fertility,  besides 
su^ar-cane,  coffee,  cotton,  tobaccoi  and  cocoa,  produces  the  spices  of  India,  all  the 
fruits  of  America,  and  almost  all  those  of  Europe  ;  its  forests  contain  timber  for 
building,  for  veneering,  and  for  dying  ;  and  its  mahogany,  which  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  country,  is  so  abundant  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  firewood. 
Many  of  its  rivers  roll  golden  sands  along  their  beds ;  it  contains  mines  of  copper, 
of  iron,  of  coal,  and  also,  it  is  said,  of  quicksilver;  it  has  mountains  of  sulphur, 
and  quarries  of  marble,  of  porphyry,  and  of  alabaster  ;  it  possesses  jasper,  agates, 
fossils,  crystals,  and  argillaceous  soils;  its  mineral  kugdom  is  not  less  im- 
mensely wealthy  than  its  vegetable  ;  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  sweet  song 
are  not  wanting,  nor  are  game  and  the  honey-bee.  In  short,  this  luxuriant  isle 
is  a  promised  land,  a  paradise  on  earth.*' 

It  might  be  8elf-8upporiiDg,  and  yet,  like  an  infant  in  the 
cradle,  it  requires  constant  aid.  It  is  tributary  to  the  whole 
world  for  articles  of  the  first  necessity.  Our  ancient  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  exported  400,000,000  lbs.  sugar,  does  not  now 
make  enough  for  the  wants  of  its  invalids;  and,  to  speak  truly, 
the  only  labor  that  flourishes  on  the  island  is  the  manufacture 
of  rum! 

Even  the  superb  roads  and  highways  of  St.  Domingo  no 
longer  exist.  **  From  the  Cape  to  Gonaires,  from  Port  au  Princ^ 
to  Jacmel,  all  the  routes  I  travelled,"  continues  this  writer, 
''are  nothing  more  than  paths  almost  impracticable,  and  often 
6ven  dangerous.  The  bridges  over  the  rivers  are  in  such  a  bad 
state  that  it  is  necessary  to  dismount  from  your  horse  in  order 
to  cross  them.  Horses  and  asses  are  at  present  the  only  means 
of  transport  in  Hayti."* 

Thus,  while  the  civilized  world  around  them  are  building 
railways,  and  other  facilities  of  travel,  the  Haytians  are  even 

•  Col.  Etr.  ti  Haiti,  pp.  172,  270, 272.  and  822. 

**  Soch  WM  th«  want  of  flMill(i«t  of  conmaBicaiieB  erw  tbs  prinelaal  root«s  af  tba  idaad. 
tliat  tbs  Britinh  eonsol  tells  ua  that  the  dispatcbet  landed  ft-om  the  Snglffh  eteamer  at 
Jaemal  wera  oa  one  oocasloD  tweiitr  dare  on  the  road  before  reaching  hiu  at  Port  aa  Priaoa. 
ka  distaaea  is  onlj  seTent/  miles.^'— Maelcenslai  tsI.  !.» p.  IX. 
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giving  up  oommoa  oarriages,  and  wagons,  and  high  roads,  and 
going  baok  to  horses  and  asses  i  and  footpaths  through  the  wil^ 
derness,  such  as  their  fathers  of  old  and  ^eir  brothers  of  to-day 
use  in  Africa ! 

But  idleness  appears  to  constitute,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  HaytianSy  the  perfect  gentleman ;  and  the  philosophical 
reflections  of  Dr.  Franklin's  negro  servant,  when  visiting  Eng- 
land  with  his  master,  seem  t6  embody  the  notions  of  the  whole 
negro  race  upon  the  subject  of  industry.  That  sable  gentle- 
man, when  travelling  with  the  Doctor  through  the  manufiao- 
turing  districts^  was  very  much  astonished  at  the  labor  and 
activity  which  everywhere  prevailed,  and  finally  expressed  his 
ideas  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  language : 

'^  Every  ting,  massa,  work  in  dis  country :  water  work; 
wind  work;  fire  work;  dog  toork;  man  work;  buUook  work; 
horse  work  ;  ass  work ;  ebery  ting  work  here,  but  de  hog ;  he 
eat,  he  drink,  he  sleep,  he  do  noting  all  day ;  he  walk  about 
like  a  gentleman  /" 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  incorrigible  laziness,  ig- 
norance, and  want  of  religious  instructbn,  the  most  shocking 
immorality  and  degradation  prevail  throughout  the  island. 
"Marriage,"  says  Mr.  Schoelcher,  "is  almost  the  exception." 
("  Le  marriage  est  presque  une  exception  en  HaitL")  "  Many 
of  the  Haytian  mothers,"  remarks  Mr.  Candler,  "appear  utterly 
dead  to  all  moral  consid^ations,  and  leave  their  children  to 
grow  up  as  they  please,  the  victims  of  wayward  passion  and 
of  conduct  without  restraint"* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna,  who  lived  for  some  time  in  Jamaica, 
says  that  "it  is  customary  to  talk  of  the  profligacy  and  irre- 
ligion  of  Jamaica ;  unquestionably  Jamaica  is  bad,  but  this 
place  is  much  worse,  and  with  this  unhappy  diflerence,  that 
there  is  no  parospect  of  a  change  for  the  better."t 

"  Among  the  lower  orders,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Colonial 
Review^  "  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  almost  promis- 
cuous: not  one  scarcely  out  of  a  hundred  knows  anything 
about  marriage.  For  a  man  to  have  as  many  women  as  he 
can  procure,  is  tolerated  by  law  and  sanctioned  by  establiahed 
custom.  To  these  he  may  adhere  if  he  thinks  proper,  bat 
should  he  spend  his  time  with  others,  he  has  little  conscious- 
ness of  turpitude,  and  knows  nothing  of  responsibility."^ 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  peasantry  is  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected.    "  The  huts  of  the  poor  are  nothing  more  than  slave 

•  Notlcei.&«.,  p.66.  t  N«U*©f*VliU,*c^p.» 
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oaUns.  Some  branohes  of  trees,  interwoven  together  and 
plastered  with  mud,  often  leaving  the  interior  exposed  to  the 
weather,  oompose  dwellings  inferior  to  those  of  ^e  Indians ; 
they  are  without  furniture,  without  household  utensils,  with- 
out chairs,with  bamboos  for  water-pitohers,  and  calabaidies  for 

glasses  and  plates The  negroes  have  become  entirely 

ignorant  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  go  without  them  without 
the  slightest  regret ;  they  live  upon  a  little  water  and  five 
or  six  bananas,  a  species  of  food  for  which  they  have  sueh 
a  predilection,  that,  upon  learning  Iho  death  of  some  one,  they 
say,  in  their  peculiar  language,  '  Pauvre  diable,  le  quiti§  ba- 
nanes !'    (Poor  devil,  he'll  get  no  more  bananas  !)"* 

Mr.  Candler's  description  of  the  houses  is  a  little  more  favor- 
able, for  he  says,  that,  though  poorly  furnished,  they  were 
decent;  in  another  place,  however,  speaking  of  the  prineipai 
city.  Port  au  Prince,  he  says  it  is  '*  perhaps  the  filthiest  capital 
in  the  world."t  Again  he  says,  ''  The  peasantry,  through  tibe 
prevalence  of  heathenism  and  ignorance,  have  little  emulation 
and  few  wants,  and  grow  up  ccmtented  with  common  fare, 
coarse  clothing,  and  enjoyments  of  a  mere  animal  nature."! 

The  abolitionist  authority  frequently  cited,  and  who  has 
always  been  distinguished  in  France  as  an  ardent  friend  of 
the  negro,  thus  sums  up  his  views  of  the  complete  state  of 
degradation  to  which  the  negroes  have  fallen  since  that  {to 
them)  elevating  power,  slavery y  has  been  removed.li  '^The 
Havtians,"  he  says,  '^  are  a  people  badly  clothed,  guarded  by 
»)ldiers  in  rags,  living  with  perfect  indifference  in  houses  tum- 
bled to  ruins,  and  disputing  the  possession  of  filthy  streets 
with  horses,  asses,  hogs,  and  chickens,  who  seek  food  in  cities 
without  police.  The  people  have  fallen  almost  into  a  complete 
torpor.  They  are  no  longer  conscious  of  the  ruin  of  their 
cities  and  the  misery  of  their  firesides.  They  do  not  suspect 
that  they  are  wanting  everything.  I  have  seen  their  senators 
dwelling  in  straw  houses,  their  instructors  and  deputies  walk- 
ing  the  streets  with  their  coats  worn  out  at  the  elbows.  In  a 
word,  everybody  suffers  from  a  sort  of  general  atomy,  which 
from  material,  passes,  by  an  tniimate  connection,  to  spiritual 
things.'^ 

By  this  great  variety  of  indisputable  evidence,  we  think 
that  the  utter  prostration  and  degradation  of  the  island  are 

»  Bcboelcher,  ]k  2M.  t  Oaadler,  pp.  60, 123.  t  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

II  There  is  no  doubt  that,  though  much  cruelty  was  practised  on  the  negroes  bj  their 
Ft«D«h  mastera  ia  St.  Domingo,  the  state  of  slavery,  eyen  there,  was  improTinff  the  degraded 
and  debAsed  character  natural  to  the  black  race,  find  that  the  sum  of  phjaiesl  suffering  wai 
Bot  a  tithe  of  wbat  thej  hrrt  endured  since. 

$  Schoelcher,  p.  180. 
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oietrlj  proTBn ;  bat  it  is  neooMary  to  ramark,  in  respect  e€ 
the  authorities  we  have  oited,  that  it  has  been  urged  against 
some  of  them  liiat  their  statements  are  oobred  with  prqodioei 
and  this  charge  has  been  particularly  made  against  her  majes- 
ty's  consul,  Mr.  McKenzie.  There  is  certainly  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  this  accusation,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  statement 
made  by  that  gentleman  in  1827,  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Schcelcher  in  1S41.  Further,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna 
says :  ^^  I  have  seen  Mr.  McKenzie's  work  on  Hayti.  As  far 
as  I  can  compare  the  facts  he  relates  with  what  I  daily  wit- 
ness, his  statements  are  true  and  cannot  be  denied."  Mr. 
Hanna  then  goes  on  to  state  that  Mr.  McKenzie  has  omitted 
much  that  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  people  and  country, 
and  that  herein  consists  his  tacit  misrepresentation.  But  the 
truth  is,  Mr.  Hanna's  own  notes  of  travel  in  the  island,  coii- 
sidering  the  narrow  limits  of  his  observations,  convey  fully  as 
bad  an  impression  of  its  fallen  state  as  Mr.  McKenzie's  do : 
indeed,  we  do  not  know  which  of  the  several  narratives  we 
have  cited  gives  the  most  painful  idea  of  the  conditbn  of  the 
people.  Our  authorities  are  French,  English,  and  American, 
official  and  unofficial,  clergymen  and  laymen,  avowed  abo- 
litionists and  otherwise,  and  yet  with  this  variety  of  nationality, 
education,  position,  and  opinion,  we  do  not  know  of  a  party  of 
travellers  who  more  nearly  agree  in  their  views  and  observa- 
tions of  the  actual  state  of  men  and  things  in  any  given  coun- 
try, than  do  these  gentlemen  upon  the  condition  of  Hayti,  and 
their  accounts  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  dry,  unreasoning 
figures  of  the  customhouse. 

Having  then  beheld  the  first  fruits  of  freedom  of  body,  in 
those  who  do  not  possess  freedom  of  soul,  viz.,  material  de- 
cline, and  mental,  physical,  and  moral  degradation,  we  have 
now  to  notice  the  next  state  of  misery  into  which  sloth  and 
consequent  vice  rapidly  plunge  their  victims^ — slavery  ;  not 
figuratively  speaking  (the  slavery  of  the  passions),  thoagh 
t^t,  too,  is  present,  but  actual  bodily  slavery,  with  its  atteiid- 
ant  cruelties  and  horrors,  ten  times  greater  among  the  black 
race,  who  have  no  guide  but  passion,  than  among  the  whites, 
who,  at  least,  in  many  instances  pretend  to  be  guided  by  rea- 
son and  justice,  and  often  by  a  higher  authority. 

First  upon  the  stage  appears  tiie  Emperor  Dessalines,  whose 
very  name  causes  a  shudder  of  horror.  This  negro,  who  is 
generally  characterized  as  "  the  monster,"  "  the  fiend,"  &o., 
commenced  his  reign  in  1804,  immediately  after  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.     The  island  fairly  groaned  under  his 
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oppnaaioa,  aad  he  reminds  qb  nuue  of  those  bloodthirsty 
Afncaa  kings,  whO|  for  removed  from  the  influences  of  civiii* 
zation,  have,  for  ages,  one  with  another,  spent  their  days  in 
destroying  the  human  raoe.  It  is  said  that  Dessalines,  in  his 
short  reign  of  two  years,  slew  fifteen  thousand  mulattoes.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  his  public  measures  were  characterized 
by  sagacity  and  prudence,  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  sav- 
age ferocity  with  which  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  all 
who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  hb  hatred.  The  demon 
(moe  aroused  within  his  breast,  neither  rich  nor  poor,  young 
not  old,  male  nor  female,  were  safe  from  the  direst  efforts  of 
his  malice.  He  was  put  to  death,  by  his  own  soldiers,  in 
1806* 

Having  rid  themselves  of  this  cruel  master,  the  people  chose 
another  negro,,  named  Christophe,  as  his  successor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  tyrants  in  this  island,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  plaoes,  was  first  proclaimed  president,  and  after* 
ward  crowned  king.  Like  Nero,  he  commenced  his  reign 
mildly  ;  like  Nero's,  it  ended  in  cruelty.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Hanna  says  of  him  that,  '^  intoxicated  with  excess  of  power, 
and  restrained  from  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  by  neither 
a  sense  of  religion  nor  the  salutary  influence  of  early  educa- 
tion, he  became  at  first  capricious  and  unfeeling,  then  the 
miserable  victim  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
cold-blooded  and  remorseless  tyrantt  Toward  the  chae  of  his 
reign,  his  cruelty  became  dreadful ;  he  buffeted  his  generals, 
beat  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  degraded  generals  to  the  rank 
of  private  soldiers,  sent  his  ministers  to  labor  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  kept  his  attendants  in  arrear  of  their  pay,  from  ex- 
traordinary avarice.!  The  citadel  of  La  Ferriere  was  a  monu- 
ment of  his  cruelty  ;  the  building  of  it  was  a  vast  underta- 
king, and  Christophe  was  determined  to  make  it  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  world.  Captain  Agendeau,  who  worked  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  as  a  prisoner  within  its  walls,  said  that 
every  stone  in  the  fort,  had  cost  a  human  life.W  Another  in* 
stance  of  his  savage  disposition  is  almost  incredible.  During 
his  absence  from  Cape  Frangois,  all  the  mulatto  women  pray- 
ed openly  in  church,  that  he  might  never  return,  because  of 
his  tyranny.  When  he  did  return,  he  had  every  one  of  them 
sought  out,  dragged  from  their  dwellings  and  murdered. t 


•  Precis  Hi«torlquM,  etc,  etc  t  Hanna,  p.  Ir. 

t  Notei,  ToL  I.,  p.  168.  I  Candler,  p.  82. 

i  Harrey,  pp.  300  and  8»5. 
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His  tjrranny  jSnally  prodnoed  a  ooospiraoy  agftinst  hiiii^  ao 
that  aa  armed  force,  under  the  Duke  do  Marmalade,  marohed 
agaioet  him,  and  being  joined  by  the  perscmal  adherents  of  ihe 
king,  the  latter  shot  himself  in  his  palaoe,  in  October,  1820 ; 
or,  as  a  Haytian  writer  expresses  it,  ^'  after  having  made  his 
oountrymen  groan  under  a  rod  of  iron  and  blood,  he  expiated 
his  crimes  by  committing  suicide.^  Beades  the  atrocities 
committed  by  Christophe,he  was  carrying  on  a  civil  war  dar- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign,  witii  Fetion,  who  had  been 
elected  president  of  a  republic,  formed  by  the  people  of  the 
sou&em  district  of  the  island.  The  treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  by  him  in  these  wars,  says  Mr.  Harvey,  '^  was  of  the 
most  cruel  kind."t 

Meanwhile,  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  was  equally  dis- 
tracted. The  Spanish  Haytians,  under  G-eoerai  Juan  Sanofaes, 
were  fighting  with  the  French,  who  still  retained  some  posts 
in  that  quarter,  and  at  about  the  same  time,  the  English  made 
a  descent  upon  the  island  and  captured  the  city  ci  San  Do- 
mingo. Thus,  at  one  period  of  its  history,  the  negroes  in  this 
small  island,  instead  of  being  o(HnpeIled  merely  to  till  the  soil, 
were  literally  laboring  for  five  masters,  viz.,  a  negro,  a  mu- 
latto, a  Spaniard,  an  Englishman,  and  a  Frenchman,  all  of 
whom  were  engaged,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  slaughter- 
ing this  unfortanate  race,  whom  philanthropists  are  ever  in- 
sisting on  placing  in  positions  in  which,  being  without  the 
protection  of  masters,  they  are  left  a  prey  to  the  cruel. 

Under  Boyer,  a  mulatto,  educated  in  France,  ihe  whole  is- 
land became  united  in  1822,  into  a  military  republic.  Boyer, 
in  turn,  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  owing  to  a  revolt  in  1843, 
and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to  a  man-of-war,  lying  in 
the  harbor.t  He  was  succeeded  by  another  mulatto,  named 
Herard,  in  1844.  In  Hiq  same  year  occurred  another  revolt, 
and  General  G-uerrier,  a  negro,  was  made  president.  In 
1845,  Pierrote  became  president.  More  revolts  and  a  rev- 
olution, which  placed  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the 
negro  general,  Riche,  in  1846. 

In  this  year,  Soulouque  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  ; 
and,  in  1849,  he  made  an  alleged  plot  to  assassinate  him,  ihe 


*  Harrey  p.  399.  Hanna,  note  to  p.  ItU.  Chrittopbo  is  said  to  haro  slain  15,000  mm- 
lattoes.    SchoDlcher,  p.  239. 

t  Sketchea.  etc.,  p.  103. 

i  One  of  the  insurrections  which  oeenrred  In  1843,  was  headed  bj  a  black  general  ittmed 
DalzoD,  who.  it  was  .wid,  bad  determined,  if  sncceswftJ,  to  murder  ererj  mulatto,  man,  wo- 
man,  and  child,  in  tbelsbmd.  and  be  bad  decreed  that  ererjr  btaek  who  abould  protect  any 
mulatto,  would  be  punished  by  the  tearli%  out  of  bis  eye*  and  tongue. — JI^Gr^por'9  Prqf^ 
rt99  qf  America^  rol.  i.,  p.  llOo. 
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pretext  fbi»  removing  all  obnoxious  persons,  of  whom  many 
fled,  and  great  numbers  were  beheaded. 

Soaloaque  crowned  himself  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Faus- 
tin  I.,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1851  * 

Thus,  besides  the  indolence  and  general  degradation  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  island  since  it  has  been  under  negro 
management,  there  have  also  occurred  innumerable  revolts  and 
eivil  wars,  which  have  caused  immense  destruction  of  life  and 
property,  to  say  nothing  of  dragging  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  male  population  into  the  service  of  the  army. 

The  military  system  of  Hayti  now  requires  a  moment's  no- 
tice. The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna  says  that  **  one  third,"  perhaps  he 
oould  almost  say,  "  two  thirds,^^  of  the  population  are  soldiers.t 
This  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration,  as  the  general  estimate 
made  of  the  numbers  of  the  Haytian  army  is  from  40,000  to 
45,000  men.  How  great  a  tax  this  is  upon  the  people  may 
be  inferreci  from  a  comparison  which  will  enable  us  better  to 
judge  of  the  magnitude  of  such  an  army  in  proportion  to  the 
contributing  numbers.  If  the  British  nation,  for  example, 
maintained  an  army  proportionately  large,  it  would  number 
1,600,000  men  !  If  France,  it  would  be  about  2,000,000  of 
men.  The  manner  of  recruiting  this  large  army  is  often  des- 
potic. "  I  am  at  this  moment  witness,"  says  Mr.  Sohoeloher, 
''  of  a  thing  which  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  if  it  had 
not  passed  under  my  own  eyes  ;  for  the  last  eight  days,  com- 
panies of  five,  six,  or  eight  soldiers,  have  been  roaming  about 
the  streets  of  Port  au  Prince,  bayonet  in  hand,  and  collecting 
according  to  their  fancy  all  the  young  men  who  seemed  to 
them  suitable  for  the  service.''^ 

The  troops  are  generally  described  as  a  lazy,  ragged,  igno- 
rant, and  often  shoeless  set  of  vagabonds. 

The  appropriation  for  the  army  during  the  year  1845-'46, 
absorbed  out  of  the  general  expenditure,  which  was  $5,148,724 
for  that  year,  the  enormous  sum  of  $3,786,3.9,  or  more  than 
five  sevenths  of  the  whole  amount,  leaving  only  $1,362,395, 
for  all  other  branches  of  the  public  service.  II 

We  now  come  to  a  new  phase  of  the  so-called  freedom  of 
Hayti.  As  might  be  expected,  a  condition  of  afiairs  similar 
to  that  described,  must  soon  press  heavily  on  the  finances  ai  a 
country.     States,  if  they  do  not  need  food  like  individuals,  at 

•  Lat«lj  deposed. 

t  Noticen,  &e.,  p.  56.    This  gentleman,  as  we  bare  before  remarked,  althoagh  he  thinks  Kr. 
McKeazie's  work  gives  a  false  impreesioD)  appeacs  certainly  to  conrey  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  worse  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country,  than  is  received  fVom  the  book  alluded  to. 
t  Haiti,  D.  246.  N  Macgregor,  vol.  i.,  p.  1200. 
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least  require  fuods  to  keep  them  alive  ;  and  the  rulers  of  the 
Haytians  &oon  discovered,  that^  however  agreeable  in  theory 
might  be  a  Utopia  without  labor,  its  locality  was  certain- 
ly not  in  the  Qneen  of  the  Antilles,  and  that  a  popnlation 
squatted  on  the  earth  and  sucking  bananas,  though  they  might 
be  fulfilling  their  own  ideas  of  terrestrial  happiness,  just  as  their 
brethren  in  Africa  have  been  doing  these  many  centuries,  were 
neither  profitable  to  the  state,  useful  to  mankind,  nor  promo- 
ters of  morality.  The  wealth  of  the  island,  acquired  during 
the  days  of  its  industry,  was  soon  squandered ;  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  people  to  labor  prevented  the  accumulation  of  more, 
the  finances  of  the  government  were  pinched,  and  hence  origi- 
nated the  Code  Rural  of  President  Boyer.  Thiscode,^  in  plain 
English,  reduced  the  large  body  of  the  negroes  to  slavery  with- 
out any  guarantee  of  protection  during  sickness  and  old  age.  It 
is  too  long  to  be  copied  entirely  in  this  place.  We  will,  how- 
ever, give  a  sununary  of  its  principal  provisicnis.  Jt  decrees 
that-^ 

**  All  perBont  not  excepted  by  the  third  article  mu$t  cuUwate  the  earth  ;  thej 
cannot  quit  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  a  town  or  village,  wHhoQt 
the  permisBion  of  the  judge  of  the  peace,  who  shall  not  give  such  authority  with- 
out being  assured  of  the  morality  of  the  applicant,  of  his  regular  conduct,  and  of 
his  ability  to  maintain  himself  in  the  town  ;  they  cannot  send  their  children  to 
school,  or  t<)  be  apprenticed  in  town,  without  a  certificate  from  the  jodge  of 
the  peace  ;  they  can,  under  no  pretext,  establish  a  sh<^,  or  sell  produce  in  tha 
country,  with  certain  exceotions  as  to  the  articles  of  produce  and  homemanafao- 
ture ;  they  caimot  build  a  house  in  the  country  onconneoted  with  cuHivitioD. . . . 

"  All  persons  not  farmers,  or  proprietors,  living  in  the  country,  withoot  hav- 
ing contracted  with  some  cultivator,  are  reputed  vagabonds^  and  must  be  arrested 
and  taken  before  the  magistrate,  who  warns  them  that  by  law  they  are  bound  to 
contract,  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so  they  are  sent  to,  prison ;  and  if  Ihey  pecabt 
after  eight  days'  confinement,  they  shall  be  condemiMd  to  labor  on  the  public 
works  until  they  agree  to  make  a  contract.  After  a  contract  is  once  made  the 
provisions  for  enforcing  iU  execution  are  strict.* 

To  show  who  were  the  persons  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
ihis  act,  we  transcribe  the  third  article  entire  : 

Code  Rural. 
'*Art.  8.  Tons  les  citoyens  etant  obliges,  de  concourir  k  sontenir  Petat,  soit 
par  leurs  services,  soit  par  lenr  industrie,  ceux  qui  ne  serront  pas  employes  dvila 
•on  requis  pour  le  service  militaire  ;  ceux  qui  n'exerceront  pas  une  profeesioin  ae- 
sujettie  a  fa  patento ;  ceux  qui  ne  seront  pas  ouvriers  travaillaus,  ou  employes 
•eomme  domestiques  ;  ceux  qui  ne  seront  pas  employes  a  la  coupe  des  bois  pro- 
pres  i  Texportation ;  oeux  enfin  qui  ne  pourront  pas  justifier  leurs  moyens 
-d'existence  devront  cultiver  la  terre.*' 

Here,  then,  is  a  formal  acknowledgment^  on  negro  authority, 
that  man  cannot  live  without  labor,  and  a  confession  that  ne- 
groes will  not  labor  unless  they  are  compelled  to ;  and  the  in- 

•  McKensle,  toI.  a,  pp.  165, 160. 
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ference  to  be  drawn  from  this,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Hayti  during  the  last  fifty  years,  is,  that  by  suddenly 
and  violently  depriving  negroes  (as  they  are  now  constituted) 
of  their  white  masters  in  the  western  world,  even  though  these 
be  not  perfect,  you  deprive  them  of  protectors  and  leave 
them  a  prey  to  civil  wars,  discord,  massacres,  vice,  and  conse- 
quent disease,  danger  of  famine  from  improvidence,  and  what 
is  perhaps  worse  than  all,  the  despotism  of  their  own  negro 
rulers.  Besides  this,  we  must  consider  that  the  world  is  not 
yet  entirely  influenced  by  the  golden  rule  ;  even  the  most  just 
and  erdightened  nations  make  strange  confusion  between 
meum  and  tuum  ;  what,  then,  is  to  be  expected  from  those 
whose  professions  are  not  so  loud  ?  How  easily  are  pretexts 
found  for  the  seizure  of  provinces  and  states  !  And  if  the  av- 
arice of  the  just  can  scarcely  restrain  their  fingers  from  rob- 
bery, what  can  protect  a  rich  island  like  Hayti,  with  a  fertile 
soil  on  the  one  hand,  and  700,000  laborers  on  the  other,  strong 
and  capable  of  developing  it,  from  the  grasp  of  some  ambitious 
Cortes,  Pizarro,  or  Walker,  who  will  be  regularly  **  invited"  by 
one  of  the  factions  of  the  country  to  aid  in  subduing  another, 
but  who  will  end  by  placing  his  iron  heel  on  the  necks  of 
both!  And  would  America  or  Europe  interfere  in  such  a 
case  ?  Have  they  forgotten  LeClerc,  and  his  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  sent  out  by  Napoleon,  and  rapidly  destroyed 
by  the  climate  and  negroes  of  this  island  insatiate  of  blood  ? 

We  sincerely  hope  a  better  fate  awaits  it,  for  to  whatever 
depth  of  degradation  the  unfortunate  people  choose  to  descend, 
we  can  conceive  of  no  motive  which  could  possibly  justify 
any  one  in  again  enslaving  them  so  long  as  they  do  not  infringe 
the  rights  of  others.  At  present  there  is  certainly  not  much 
danger  of  whites  being  invited  there,  for  such  is  the  hatred  of  the 
mce  existing,  that  no  white  man  can  hold  a  foot  of  land  with- 
in its  territory  ;  no  white  man  can  marry  a  Haytian  woman, 
and  thereby  become  entitled  to  her  real  or  personal  estate,  nor 
can  any  white  man  trade  without  a  special  license  renewable 
yearly  with  a  heavy  fine.*  Indeed,  under  Dessalines,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  white  race  was  entirely  ignored,  that  chief  hav- 
ing proclaimed  a  constitution  which  declared  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  blacky  whatever  might  be  their  color.t 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  we  have  to  prove  the  sad 

•  Candler,  p.  108.    McKenzie,  Ice. 
t  Article  88  of  Bojer's  Coiuititattoii  if  m  folloirs  : 

**  Aet.  38.  Auoan  bUno  qaelque  soit  m  s«t^on,ne  poorra  mettre  les  piedf  lur  ce  territoire 
a  titr*  d$  maUrty  ou  dt  proprittain.'" 
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condition  of  Hayti  and  its  people,  there  are  a  few  ultra  philan- 
thropists who  cannot,  or  will  not  see  it.  They  flee  from  truth, 
and  when  it  presses  them  hard,  hide  their  heads  in  the  sand  like 
the  ostrich.  Had  they  been  Nathan  in  the  days  of  David,  the 
world  would  never  have  known  David's  sin  ;  they  hide  truUi 
that  the  truth  may  prevail,  as  if  a  kingdom  divMed  aa^cdnst 
itself  could  stand ;  no  good  cause  has  ever  yet  prospered  by 
such  means ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  benefit 
can  accrue  to  the  negro  race  from  this  constant  bolstering  up 
of  his  character,  by  many  who  are  undoubtedly  sincere  in 
their  motives.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  quite  clear,  that  if 
the  negro  be  as  moral  as  represented  he  needs  no  instructor  ? 
if  he  be  industrious  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  industrious  to 
teach  him  to  labor ;  if  he  have  the  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment there  is  no  reason  why  the  civilized  world  should  lend 
him  a  helping  hand  to  protect  him  from  the  unprincipled ; 
in  short,  if  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  (as  he  certainly 
must  be,  if  possessing  half  the  virtues  attributed  to  him  by 
some  of  his  friends),  in  these  cruel  conflicts  of  races,  in  which, 
since  the  days  of  the  Canaanites,  millions  of  men,  who  have 
allowed  themselves  to  sink  into  indolence,  vice,  and  barbar- 
ism, have  been  swept  from  the  earth  by  stronger,  and  gener- 
ally more  industrious  arms,  why  then  let  him  stand  on  his 
feet  and  show  it. 

These  utter  zealous  persons  whose  only  idea  is  to  free  the 
bodies  of  the  negro  race,  regardless  of  consequences,  remind 
us,  by  the  speciousness  of  their  arguments,  of  Pharaoh's  magi- 
cians, who,  by  their  cunning  enchantments,  "  could  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason." 

Is  the  fact  stated,  that  the  most  gross  superstition  and  irre- 
ligion  prevail  in  Hayti  ?  Immediately  Ham's  magicians  cite 
the  white  population  of  some  decaying  South  American  repub- 
lic as  an  example  of  similar  darkness  and  error.  Are  conclu- 
sive proofs  brought  of  their  idleness  ?  They  will  point  to  the 
lazzaroni  of  Naples.  Is  it  shown  that  the  negroes  throughout 
the  West  Indies  practise  witchcraft  and  sometimes  the  death- 
dealing  ordeal  ?  Then  we  are  referred  to  the  Puritans  of  New- 
England,  or  the  Scotch  of  the  last  century.  Tables  of  figures 
proving  the  abandonment  of  agriculture  and  commerce  are 
met  by  counter-tables,  so  plausibly  constructed  as  to  mislead 
all  but  those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

And  in  this  manner  the  whole  catalogue  of  failings  and  vi- 
ces, observable  in  the  negroes  of  Hayti  or  elsewhere,  is  matched, 
or  plausibly  accounted  for,  just  as  a  worthless  or  abandoned 
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man  will  sometimes  attempt  to  extenuate  his  gnilt,  by  oiting 
the  examples  of  many  illustrious  persons,  in  each  one  of  whom, 
some  single  vice  of  his  own  was  a  oonspicuons  failing,  forget- 
ting that  while  he  combines  in  one  the  faults  of  many^  he  ex- 
ercises the  virtues  of  none  ;  conspicuous  examples  of  each  of 
the  faults  of  the  negro  may  doubtless  be  formed  among  the 
civilized  races  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  the  aggregate  of  all  com- 
bined in  one  unfortunate  race,  that  at  present  constitutes  their 
weakness. 

And  so  while  Ham's  magicians  are  playing  dieir  tricks,  the 
subjects  of  Ham  are  continually  exposed  to  new  plagues ;  for 
surely,  if  these  magicians  can  persuade  the  civilized  and  phil- 
anthropic world  that  humanity  has  gained  4)y  the  bloody  rev- 
olution in  Hayti,  by  the  long  list  of  massacres  that  have  oc- 
curred since,  and  by  the  irreligion,  immorality,  ignorance, 
and  indolence,  that  have  reigned  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  may  yet  see  scenes  enacted  in 
the  United  States,  compared  with  which,  those  in  that  island 
would  be  as  child's  play. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  tables  of  figures  made  to  show 
that  the  industry  of  Hayti  has  not  suffered  by  emancipation  ; 
one  of  these  tables,  relating  to  the  production  of  coffee,  has  had 
quite  an  extensive  circulation,  and  if  its  author  understands 
the  mode  of  culture  of  that  article,  his  statements  are  more  in- 
genious than  ingenuous.  The  endeavor  is  to  prove  that  the 
negroes,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  falling  off  in  produc- 
tion, raised  more  ooflee  in  1841  than  they  did  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  the  inference  intended  to  be  conveyed  being,  that  they 
are  quite  as  industrious  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  in  bondage. 
As  the  reader  has  seen,  the  export  of  that  article  has  fallen  off 
more  than  one  half,  but  the  writer  of  this  table  tells  us  that 
the  negroes  themselves  consume  the  difference  ;  a  little  exami- 
nation will  show  the  character  of  this  statement. 

The  difference  between  the  exports  of  1789  and  1841  is 
42,000,000  lbs. ;  the  population  of  the  French  side  700,000 
souls  ;*  hence,  every  man,  woman,  and  infant,  must  drink  sixty 

•  W«  hare  nid  nothing  of  the  BopvUtion  of  Hayti  boeavse  there  has  been  so  much  guess- 
work upon  the  fenbjeet  that  it  is  umest  impossible  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  it.  An  Afri- 
can clersTman,  the  Rer.  Alex.  Cnunmel,  says  the  population  doubled  in  the  twentj-five 
years  endiBfr  in  \%U,  He  estisaates  it,  in  1800,  at  600,000  souls,  and,  in  1824,  at  089,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Schosloher  sayf>,  that  welU-infonned  persons  in  the  inland  agree  that  the 
population  does  not  increase.  Pe  Crobineau  says  it  diminishes.  Humboldt  says  that  on  the 
most  favorable  principles  of  increase  it  might  have  been  In  1626.  820,000  which  would  be 
more  than  doubling  in  twenty'ire  years.  Bui  on  the  other  hand,  again,  Mr.  McKenzie  ob- 
tained a  seroi-oAcial  statement,  estimating  it  in  1827  at  only  423,042  souls.  This  rentleman 
remarks  that  he  made  repeated  efforti  to  obtain  ftrom  goremment  an  offleial  estimate,  but 
iUled  to  do  so.    The  0tiim»tes  for  tbo  year  1780  ai»  rarious.    A  t*ble  prepared  by  order  of 
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pounds  of  oofl^e  per  aonnnii  or  more  tiian  a  poand  a  week 
each  !  whioh  is  highly  improbable.  Again,  42,000,000  lbs. 
of  coffee  require  an  immense  qaantity  of  sugar,  and  yet  the 
Haytians  have  given  up  the  culture  of  sugar  !  Besides  this, 
we  have  already  given  the  statement  of  one  travel]^  informing 
us  that  water  was  their  beverage,  and  of  others  that  their  fare 
was  coarse ;  these  facts  make  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
negroes  in  Hayti,  as  a  general  rule,  consume  much  coffee  ;  but 
even  if  they  did,  it  would  certainly  imply  no  greater  industry 
for  a  man  to  go  and  gather  a  few  berries  which  grow  with  lit- 
tle culture,  and  even  spontaneously,  than  it  would  for  a  savage 
living  on  roots,  to  use  the  requisite  exertion  to  lift  them 
from  the  ground  and  place  them  in  his  mouth ;  even  the  sav- 
ages in  Africa  pluck  the  bread  fruit  from  the  trees  when  they 
are  hungry. 

If  Bordeaux  were  suddenly  to  cease  exporting  clarets,  it 
would  give  us  a  fine  idea  of  the  style  of  labor  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  say  that  they  were  just  as  industrious  as  before, 
but  that  they  now  go  into  the  vineyards  before  breakfast  and 
eat  the  grapes,  instead  of  making  them  into  wine ! 

If  our  views  of  the  condition  of  this  island  be  thou^t 
gloomy,  they,  nevertheless,  appear  to  be  true ;  and  we  might 
cite  the  authority  of  many  competent  to  judge,  who  have  ar- 
rived at,  perhaps,  darker  conclusions  than  ourselves.  We  will 
only  cite  two.  Mr.  McGregor,  the  well-known  stmtician, 
after  a  long  examination  of  the  political,  moral,  and  commer- 
cial state  of  the  countary,  thu  ^  daguerreotypes  its  past  and 
present  situation,  while  considering,  with  anxious  forebodings, 
its  future  prospects : 

'*  What  tbe  destiny  of  Hayti  may  be,"  be  observes,  ^  we  will  not  attempt  to 
determine;  further  than  the  revolotiona  of  1842-*46,  the  expulsion  of 
the  president  Boyer,  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  negroes  upon  the  col- 
ored races— the  contests  and  distractions  between  the  former  political  men  of 
the  island — the  insecurity  wbich  prevails-^the  non-payment  of  the  instalments 
of  indemnity  to  France — the  neglect  of  agriculture— the  consequent  want  of 
products  for  trade,  and  tbe  lax  morals  and  indolence  of  the  population,  are  all 


the  Freneh  goyernmeDt  made  the  number  of  negroefl  in  the  western  part  of  the  inland  that 
/ear  480,000;  Colonel  Malenfant's  estiroafe  was  700,000;  Moreau  St.  Bemj,  450,000.  We 
inppose  there  is  not  much  known  aboat  either  the  pant  w  present  nvmbers  in  the  Islaad. 
Mr.  Schcelcher,  in  1841,  thovght  the  population  of  the  weeier*  side  was  ab<»«t  700,OOQ,  kkA. 
a  writer  in  the  Encyelojwiia  Britannica  (edition  1866) ,  places  it  at  740,000.  Thve  calcula- 
tions appear  not  unreasonable.  Considering  tlie  Titalitj  of  the  African  nee,  their  small  ro- 
quirements.  and  the  ease  of  subsistence  in  Hajti,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  moremeat 
of  the  population  is,  and  will  be.  similar  to  that  of  Africa,  increasief  rapidl  j  at  timeit,  aikl 
then  being  swept  off  by  wars  and  epidemics ;  fer  net  the  least  serere  and  chmI  inflletiott 
upon  this  helpleas  race,  caused  bj  a  sudden  and  violent  emancipation,  is,  that  while  a  peo- 
ple sunk  in  sloth  and  vice  are  peculiarly  a  prey  to  db>MUies  such  m  amaU-poz,  cholwa,  fce. 
as  has  been  the  case  in  this  island,  ther  are  almost  totally  deprived  by  their  ignoraneo,  of 
medical  aid,  from  their  own  race,  and  by  their  folly,  of  that  from  any  other  nee. 
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•ub^eetfl,  when  deliberately  considered,  thmt  do  not  leaTe  ns  moch  good  to  h<^ 
for,  in  the  prospeete  of  Hay  tL*'* 

Cooat  de  Gobineau,  in  a  work  reoenily  published,  entitled 
L^Inegaliti  des  Races  HumaineSy  thus  foroibly  sums  np  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Hayti,  and  contrasts  them  with  the 
frnits  produced  after  fifty  years  trial : 

"There,*'  he  observes,  ''we  find  institutions  not  only  similar  to  ours,  but 
foonded  upon  the  most  recent  maxims  of  our  political  wisdom.  AH  that  the 
▼oice  of  the  most  refined  Hberalism,  has  proclaimed  in  the  deliberative  assemblies 
of  Europe,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  all  that  the  most  zealous  firiends  of  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  man  have  written,  all  the  declarations  of  rights  and  prin- 
ciples, have  foudd  an  echo  on  the  banks  of  the  Artibonite.  No  trace  of  Africa 
retaaias  in  the  written  laws,  or  the  official  language ;  the  recollections  of  the 
land  of  Ham  are  officially  expunged  from  every  mind ;  once  more,  the  institu- 
tions are  completely  European.  Let  us  now  examine  how  they  harmonize  with 
the  manners. 

**  What  a  contrast !  The  manners  are  as  depraved,  as  b easily ^  as  ferocious, 
as  in  Detromif^^  &.C. 

H.  de  GK>bineati  then  dwells  upon  the  hatred  existing  be- 
tween blacks  and  mulattoes ;  the  dreadful  massacres  perpe- 
trated ;  the  abandonment  of  agriculture  ;  the  indolence  of  the 
people,  remarking  that  industry  was  not  known,  even  by 
naote.  In  short,  drawing  a  much  worse  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  island,  than  we  have  done.t 

"  The  negroes  of  Hayti,"  he  adds.  '*  though  removed  from  Africa  by  several 
^•oerattons,  ave  the  same  as  in  their  native  clime.  Their  supreme  felicity  is 
idleness  ;  their  supreme  reason  murder.  "I 

Finally,  if  our  representation  of  Hayti,  or  New  Africa^  as  i* 
may  more  properly  be  called, i  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the 
hopes  of  the  least  sanguine,  even  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Jefferson,  regarding  the  future  progress  to  be  there  displayed, 
have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  Yet,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  question,  as  to  negro  capacity  being  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  white,  is  answered.  All  that  we  claim  is, 
that  the  live:§  of  two  generations  of  men,  living  in  perfect 
freedom,  and  surrounded  by  every  possible,  advantage,  is  an- 
other added  to  the  many  already  existing  proofs,  that  the  negro 
race  will  never  rise  to  that  point  through  a  process  of  free- 
dom ;  and  let  us  add  that  they  are  not  the  only  people  who 
have  been  compelled  to  achieve  civilization  through  long 
periods  of  servitude. 


•  Pfogrew  of  America,  vol. !.,  p.  1203. 
-t  Sm  Imi  sar  I'lnenlitA  dM  Rao«f  B 
i  Ibid^ — ^We  have  referred  to  Hots  edition,  not  baTing  the  original. 


i  Haiti  is  the  aborteinal  aane  of  the  inland,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Tadiana,  meaa 
"  moantainooB  land."  Golambos  gave  it  the  name  of  UiRpaoiola,  or  **  Little  Spain."  The 
frenek  ehanged  Its  name  to  St.  Domingo,  when  it  fell  Into  their  poirtenion.  The  negroet 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  mum,  reitored  its  original  name. 
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rABT.  IV.-THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  QUESTION. 

AN  AfilERICAK  VIEW  OF  THE    POLITICAL  DESTINIES  OF  THE  ISTHMUS. 

Speaking  with  geographical  propriety,  the  American  Isthmus 
includes  that  irregular  hody  of  land  between  the  eighth  and 
nineteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  connecting  the  two  large 
table-lands  of  North  and  South  America. 

It  was  discovered  in  1502.  In  that  year  Columbus  landed 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Central  America,  disembarking  at  Point 
Casinas,  on  the  coast  of  Honduras.  The  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  was  not  explored,  and  the  adventurous  navigator 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Grulf  of 
Darien. 

A  number  of  attempts  had  been  made  by  adventurers,  under 
grants  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  subdue  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  regions  of  Central  America,  and  to  plant  colonies  there 
at  different  points.  The  conquest  of  the  country  was  ulti- 
mately intrusted  by  Cortez  to  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  generals.  The  campaign  was  decisive. 
At  its  termination,  in  the  year  1524,  Alvarado  was  in  poasea- 
sion  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  country ;  and  although  it  was 
some  years  before  the  natives  were  completely  subdued,  Aey 
were  too  enfeebled  and  too  much  dispersed  to  present  an  oi^gan- 
ized  resistance.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign, Alvarado  founded  the  city  of  Guatemala ;  and  the  whole 
country  under  that  name  w£ls  added  to  the  inunense  dominions 
of  Spain. 

It  seems  that  the  Spaniards  united  with  their  plans  of  colo- 
nization of  the  ancient  country  of  Guatemala,  a  zeal,  which 
was  in  a  measure  sincere,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faith ;  and  that  with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  a  sys- 
tem of  instructions  and  missions  was  organized.  But  there 
are,  unfortunately,  too  many  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  care  taken  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  the 
Indians,  although  they  invariably  received  the  ceremonies  of 
the  new  faith  with  perfect  submission,  were  treated  with  great 
cruelty  under  the  color  of  religion,  and  were  put  to  the  sever- 
est tasks  of  labor  by  virtue  of  their  vassalage,  whidi  tiie 
invaders  compelled  them  in  every  instance  to  acknowledge 
formally.  The  simple  and  unwarlike  tribes  on  the  north  coast 
are  related  to  have  received  the  invaders  of  their  territory  with 
submission,  and  to  have  welcomed  them  with  the  most  joyful 
demonstrations.    They  flocked  to  the  seashore  to  kiss  the  handa 
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of  their  newly-arrived  masters,  and  to  lead  them  in  barbaric 
etftte  through  pathways  strewn  with  flowers,  and  to  the  mnsic 
of  shells,  rejoicing  like  simple  children  over  the  wonder  of  an 
hour,  which  unconsciously  involved  their  whole  destiny. 

The  country  of  Central  America  has  attracted  modem  atten- 
tion in  various  regards.  Ever  since  its  first  discovery,  the 
Isthmus  has  been  an  object  of  more  special  consideration  to 
maritime  naticms,  who  have  indulged  for  three  centuries  the 
hope  €i  drawing  closer  together  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
world's  commerce.  The  trade  of  Asia,  including  the  untold 
wealth  opened  to  modem  commerce  in  China,  Japan,  and  Poly- 
nesia, ihb  key  to  unlock  which,  in  the  ftincies  of  the  age  of 
the  Conquista,  as  well  as  in  the  more  exact  calculations  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  to  be  found  in  the  passages  of  the 
American  Isthmus,  formed  a  temptation  too  splendid  to  be  neg^ 
looted  in  any  times  of  commercial  avarice  or  excited  enterprise. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  various 
explorations  were  made  to  discover,  through  some  communica- 
cation  of  the  two  oceans,  a  shorter  route  to  the  Asiatic  Spice 
Ifdands.  However,  in  the  ignorance  then  prevalent  of  this 
portion  of  the  world's  geography,  it  was  supposed  that  tropical 
America  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Asia ; — and,  indeed, 
it  is  related  of  Columbus,  that,  in  his  first  voyage  in  1492, 
when  he  reached  Cuba,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  had 
toudied  a  portion  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  configuration, 
however,  of  the  newly-found  land  of  Central  America  was 
gradually  recognized,  chiefly  through  the  discovery  of  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa  in  1513 ; — and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  enacted  the  strange  ceremony  of  taking  possession 
of  the  ocean  for  his  king,  an  eager  desire  was  excited  to  dis- 
cover an  inter-oceanic  passage,  through  which  might  pass  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  that  was  to  enrich  Castile.  The  prev- 
alent  ideas,  however,  of  the  gec^aphical  situation  of  Asia,  were 
(till  widely  erroneous ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  by  the  cele* 
bxated  cosmographer,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  that  the  figures 
and  inferences  of  Columbus  would  have  advanced  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  which  were  sought  to  be  reached,  as  far  as  the 
meridian  of  San  Diego  in  California !  The  search  for  an  inter- 
ooeanic  passage  was  persevered  in  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1S22,  the  Emperor  Charles  directed  a  letter  to  Cortez,  instruct* 
ing  and  urging  him  to  discover  a  passage,  '^  by  which  the  dis« 
tance  to  the  spice  lands  would  be  shortened  by  two  thirds.'* 
The  oo^nical  views,  however,  of  the  age  became  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  island  discoverks  in  &e  Pacific,  in  the  early 
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half  of  the  sixteentii  oentary,  and  ilie  nanieroiM  voyagOB  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portagaeee,  the  principal  navigators  of  tiiis 
ooean,  and  who  made  it  almost  the  exoluaive  tiieatre  of  thair 
own  enterprises. 

The  interest  in  an  adequate  inter-ooeanio  oommiinication 
dividing  the  isihmus  whioh  oonneots  the  Amerioan  oontinents, 
has  come  to  be  powerfully  revived  by  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  present  age,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  late  particalar 
events.  The  project  of  such  a  commmnioation  between  the 
two  oceans  was  readily  adopted  by  the  English,  who  regarded 
with  uneasy  and  iU<snppressed  jealou^  the  lead  taken  by 
Amerioan  enterprise  in  preparing  the  means  of  coinmeroial 
transit  across  the  Isthmus.  But  the  United  States  appreciated 
the  interest  of  all  the  maritime  nations,  in  effdoting  Uie  entire 
political  neutrality  of  a  ship  communication  between  the  two 
oceans ;  and  when  England  manifested  an  anxiety  to  reserve 
the  rights  of  her  commerce,  and  consequently  those  of  Europe, 
in  the  projected  enterprise  of  a  diip  canal,  the  United  States 
were  fully  prepared  to  treat  on  the  subject  in  a  willing  and 
liberal  spirit 

It  was  never  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  attempt  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  passages  of  the  Is&mus.  A  policy  so 
utterly  fruitless,  and  so  jealous  and  selfish,  would  have  beeo 
adverse  to  the  liberal,  commeroial  spirit  of  the  age,  unworthy 
of  our  national  position,  and  subversive  of  our  relations  of 
amity  and  good-will  with  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  out  undue  European  interference  in 
Central  America,  and,  by  a  jealous  vigilance,  assure  them* 
selves  of  free  transit  at  all  passages  of  ihe  Isthmus;  This 
proposition  cannot  be  disputed  fcv  fairness ;  and  it  oarries  ocki- 
viction  and  em(diasis  with  it. 

The  necessity  of  constant  free  oommumoation  with  our 
growing  possessicms  on  the  Pacific  ;  the  prudent  anticipatioas 
of  the  accidents  of  the  future,  and  our  proper  relations  as  an 
American  power  to  the  transit  route  of  the  Isthmus,  olearly 
demanded  the  exclusion  of  any  European  interfsrence  that  in 
any  degree  threatened  the  neutrality  of  the  inter-ooeanio  oono- 
munication.  As  an  assurance  of  i^  perfect  neutrality  ot 
such  communioati(ui,  the  United  States  have  repeatedly  de* 
manded  of  Great  Britain  the  release  of  her  defacio  dominion 
in  Central  America.  It  was  supposed  that  the  matter  had 
been  fully  negotiated  in  the  convention  of  April  19,  1850, 
popularly  known  as  the  Clayton«BuIwer  treaty,  but  oonstmo* 
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tions  were  pot  on  that  instrament  to  deprive  it  of  foroe,  and 
to  convert  it  into  diplomatic  machinery  to  cmsh  out  our  own 
interests  in  every  part  of  the  Isthmus, while  maintaining  thnre 
the  impostured.  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

The  diffieulticB  and  complications  which  have  taken  place 
between  our  government  and  that  of  England,  on  the  subject 
of  the  British  usurpation  on  the  Isthmus,  are  expressed  in  the 
convenient  and  summary  term  of  '^  Thb  Central  American 
Question."  It  is  this  question  which  we  purpose  to  treat,  to 
review  and  marshal  its  fieu^ts,  and  to  give  a  history  of  it,  cor* 
reot,  careful,  and  conclusive. 

This  history  dates  far  back  ;  but  the  subject  is  one  of  en- 
tire interest  to  us  as  an  American  power ;  and  we,  therefore, 
propose  to  review  in  detail  the  entire  British  title  in  Central 
American  territory,  as  was  supposed  to  be  released  by  the  Clay* 
ton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  without  any  reference  in  this  place  to 
later  negotiations. 

The  &cts  of  the  case  deserve  a  fair  summing  up,  and  we 
shall  be  guilty  of  no  appeal  to  the  popular  temper  on  the  sub* 
ject,  except  such  as  may  be  directly  suggested  and  fully  war* 
ranted  by  the  text  of  history. 

The  asserted  claims  of  Great  Britain  in  the  territories  of 
Central  America,  may  be  stated  as  the  Mosquito  protectorate, 
the  Belize  establishment  (British  Honduras),  and  the  Bay  Is* 
lands  Colony. 

The  Mosquito  title,  in  its  first  source,  is  altogether  derived 
from  anhistorical  assumption — ^namely,  that  the  native  Indians, 
of  whom  so  little  is  known  that  their  proper  name  even  has 
become  lost  to  history,  never  lost  their  independence  by  con* 
quest,  but  have  continued  from  the  remotest  times  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  and  capable  of  acting  politically  as  such. 
Nicaragua  has  repeatedly  reclaimed  the  disputed  territory  as 
her  domain,  by  reason  of  her  succession  to  the  rights  of 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  England  has  maintained,  evidently 
for  her  own  purposes,  the  authority  of  the  Indian  king,  by 
virtue  of  a  transfer  of  his  territories  into  her  protection,  in  the 

iear  1687.  The  historical  evidence,  for  the  independence  of 
[oequitia,  on  the  strength  of  which  this  protectorate  is  assert* 
ed,  is  altogether  negative— being  mainly  adduced  from  the 
singular  fact  that  no  ruins  of  any  fortifications  ex  ehurches 
have  been  found,  in  proof  of  the  country  having  ever  been 
snl^ted  to  the  dominion  of  ^lain  and  held  in  possesion  by 
her. 

In  fact,  however*— admitting  as  we  may  the  significance  of 
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the  evidenoe  referred  tO'-<-EDgland,  in  her  aseumed'  protecto- 
rate, can  desire  no  benefit  from  these  historical  doabts.  In 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  drawn  up  in  1783,  England  had  not  made 
any  profession  of  a  protectorate  in  Central  America ;  and  by 
her  own  silence  the  claim  of  Spain  was  yirtnally  admitted. 

But,  in  1841,  England  gave  proof  of  her  determination  to 
secure  the  country  as  a  dependency  of  the  British  empire.  In 
that  year  San  Juan  was  ^reatened  by  a  man-of-war,  while 
the  country  all  along  the  coast  was  visited  by  Colonel  Mao- 
donald,  the  British  saperintendent  of  Belize,  who,  under  ibe 
disguise  of  a  protectorate,  established  an  absolute  con<3rol  by 
deception  and  duress  over  the  simple  savages.  Such  an  im- 
postured  administration  England  continu^  to  maintain  in 
Mosquitia,  the  crowning  act  of  which  was  the  seizure  of  the 
port  of  San  Juan,  in  1848.  Just  six  days  after  tiie  celebra- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  G-uadalupe  Hidalgo,  when  it  became  cer- 
tain that  California  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  and  when  an  inter-oceanic  trannt  had  become  a  para- 
mount object  of  interest,  an  attack  was  made  upon  San  Juan 
by  the  British  men-^f-war,  the  Alarm  and  Vixen,  and  the  port 
seized,  and,  under  the  name  of  G-reytown,  and  with  an  Eng- 
lish municipal  organization,  added  to  the  Mosquito  dominions. 
The  outrage  was  committed  under  the  pretext  that  the  port 
belonged  to  the  Mosquito  territory,  which  extended,  as  it  was 
claimed,  to  the  lagoon  south  of  the  town.  Under  such  a 
shallow  pretext,  England  secured  her  vile  acquisition,  although 
she  herself  had  previously  recognized  San  Juan  as  Nioaraguan 
territory,  and  it  had  been,  as  history,  tradition,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  country,  attested,  a  principal  port  of  entry,  nndet 
the  dominion  of  Spain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  tiie  utter  destitution  of 
the  Mosquito  protectorate  of  right  or  title,  as  a  territorial 
claim.  Apart  from  any  quitclaims,  which  England  may  have 
implied  or  made  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  that  of  1786  with 
Spain,  it  is  evident  that  her  assumed  protectorate  could,  in  the 
reason  of  things,  only  have  them  extended  to  the  mere  persons 
of  miserable  and  obscure  savages,  incapable  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  civilized  nations,  and  could  never  have  rightfully 
implied  the  exercise  of  poUtical  sovereignty,  which,  in  time 
past,  she  has  virtually  claimed  in  Mosquitia. 

Ais  to  the  Belize  establishnoent,  the  British  usurpation  of 
territorial  sovereignty  there  has  been  equally  oharaoteristic  of 
the  policy  of  England,  to  turn  every  privilege  to  advantage  by 
olaimlng  more  than  is  conceded,  and  to  make  the  most  specious 
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pretexts,  however  weak  in  invention.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
treaties  with  Spain  that  the  English  obtained  the  right  to  out 
mahogany  and  dyewoods  at  Belize ;  but  all  domain  or  sover- 
eignty was  positively  exolnded.  This  limited  and  peculiar 
establishment  constitutes  really  everything  to  which  England 
can  justly  pretend  in  Central  America  or  Mexico ;  and  our 
own  government  has  been  willing  to  recognise  it  as  such.  We 
should  insert  the  explanation  that  Belize  is  not  properly  a  part 
of  Central  America,  but  of  Mexico,  having  formerly  belonged, 
probably,  to  the  vice-royalty  of  Yucatan ;  and  that  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  it  are  scarcely  subjects  for  any  practical 
interference  on  the  part  of  our  government,  while  there  is  such 
a  complication  of  parties  to  the  issue  of  territorial  sovereignty, 
and  G-uatemala  chooses  to  submit  to  encroachments  on  her 
territory.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that,  in  establishing  the 
dominion  of  so-called  '<  British  Honduras,"  the  territorial  sov- 
ereignty was  usurped,  in  open  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the 
original  treaty  concessions ;  and  that,  not  satisfied  with  the 
false  pretence  of  sovereignty  in  the  premises,  Great  Britain 
has  perpetrated  ihe  bolder  crime  of  adding  to  her  political 
estate,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  powers.  The  very 
name  itself  of  British  Honduras  is  said  to  have  been  usurped 
to  give  color  to  a  claim  to  certain  islands  in  the  bay,  which 
had  been  notoriously  recognised  as  Honduran  territory. 

The  chief  and  most  distinct  issue  made  by  our  government 
in  the  Central  American  imbroglio,  had  been  in  relation  to 
Ruatan  and  the  '^  Bay  Islands,"  which  we  refer  to  as  having 
been  wrested  firom  Honduras.  The  history  of  the  foundation 
of  the  so-called  "  Bay  Islands  Colony"  is  the  brief  one  of  the 
open  violation  of  law,  without  circuity  or  pretext. 

What  are  spoken  of  as  the  ^'  Bay  Islands"  comprise  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  islands  dotting  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Many 
of  them  grow  valuable  woods,  and  one  of  them  affords  the  best 
harbor  in  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  natives  of  these  islands, 
who  were  very  peaceable  and  docile,  were  captured  in  large  num- 
bers by  the  early  navigators,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Spain ;  and  this, 
with  the  ravages  of  the  pirates,  almost  completed  the  work  of 
depopulation.  In  a  short  time  only  three  of  the  islands  were 
occupied  by  the  remnants  of  the  native  population,  namely, 
Ruatan,  Utila,  and  Guanaja.  The  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant of  these  islands  is  Ruatan,  which  alone  remained 
inhabited  down  to  the  present  century,  and  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish for  more  than  two  centuries  have  striven  to  keep  a 
foothold. 
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In  the  year  1642,  Roatan  and  Q^aaoaja  w^e  taken  pos- 
seesion  of  by  a  party  of  English  freebootera,  who  were  not 
resisted  by  the  Indians.  The  seizure  of  so  important  a  portion 
as  these  islands,  was  oalculated  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  Span- 
ish settlers  in  Central  America.  The  English,  from  their 
facility  of  position,  might  at  any  time  easily  invade  tbe  neigh* 
boring  ports,  or  might  oat  off  their  communication  with  Spain. 
The  governor  of  Havana,  and  the  captain-general  of  G-uate- 
mala,  with  the  president  of  the  Audiencia  of  San  Domingo, 
excited  by  these  apprehensions,  and  the  complaints  of  the  priests 
that  the  neophites  of  the  coontry  were  in  danger  of  being  per* 
verted  to  the  heresies  of  their  invaders,  made  common  cause  in 
expelling  the  enemy.  The  expedition  prepared  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  sailed  early  in  the  year  1650,  and  disembarked  in 
one  of  the  harbors  of  Ruatan,  which  had  been  fortified  by  the 
English.  The  Spanish  met  with  a  gallant  resistance,  but, 
after  a  bloody  contest  within  the  lines,  the  garrison  was  totally 
routed,  and  the  victors  immediately  began  to  advance  on  the 
English  settlement  or  town  in  the  interior.  They  were  de* 
tained,  however,  in  travelling  over  the  land  without  guides, 
for  several  days ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  town  they 
were  in  search  of,  they  found  that  it  had  been  abandoned  \^ 
the  English,  who  had  escaped  from  the  island  in  their  vessels. 
The  town  was  given  to  the  flames.  G-eneral  Yallalva,  the 
leader  of  the  expedition,  next  proceeded  to  collect  on  board 
of  his  ships  the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  island,  and  he 
settled  them  at  the  fort  of  San  Tomas  de  Castilla,  where  he 
disembarked  in  triumph. 

The  island  of  Ruatan  remained  uninhabited  until  near  a 
century  later.  In  1742,  it  was  again  seized  by  the  English, 
who  immediately  proceeded  to  fortify  its  harbor  with  materials 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Truxillo.  They  remained 
in  possession  until  1780,  when  they  were  expelled  by  an  expe- 
dition from  Guatemala ;  and,  in  1786,  a  treaty  was  finally  oon- 
eluded  by  Spain  with  England,  requiring  her  to  '<  eveunuUe  the 
country  of  the  MosquttoSj  cts  well  as  the  continent  in  general^ 
and  the  islands  adjacent^  taithout  exception"  But,  with  un- 
wearied rapacity,  the  English  made  a  third  attempt  on  the 
island ;  and,  having  seized  it,  in  the  year  1796,  they  left  a  gang 
of  two  thousand  negroes  and  Caribs,  brought  from  St  Vincent, 
to  retfldn  possession  of  it  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  inva- 
sion was  communicated  to  the  captain-general  of  Guatemala, 
a  small  expedition  was  sent  out,  under  command  of  Don  Jos6 
Rossi  y  Rubi,  who  was  instructed  to  obtain  information  of 
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the  ooodition  ukl  oironmstanees  of  this  unauthorized  settle- 
ment, andy  aooording  to  his  report,  to  take  convenient  measures 
to  reconquer  the  island.  On  arriving  on  the  north  coast  of 
Buatan,  Boss!  went  ashore  alcme  and  proffered  a  capitulation, 
which  was  instantly  accepted  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
and  vivas  for  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  he  concluded  the  thiid 
expedition  by  raising  the  Spanish  flag,  without  any  opposition 
from  the  negro  republicans,  or  from  the  Caribs,  who  inhabited 
a  portion  of  the  island  to  the  south. 

The  Englidi,  however,  were  not  induced  by  repeated  fail- 
ure, to  abandon  their  design  of  seizing  the  island,  in  her 
treaty  with  Spain,  in  the  year  1814,  which  revived  the  pro- 
visions already  referred  to,  of  the  treaty  of  1786,  England  re- 
linquished her  claim  to  Ruatan.  In  disregard  of  this  repeat- 
ed quitclaim  of  England  in  the  premises,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that,  since  her  evacuation  in  1796,  Honduras  had 
maintained  a  military  post,  and  kept  up  an  establishment  on 
the  island,  it  was  seized  again,  in  1841,  by  Col.  Macdonald, 
tte^g  by  order  of  the  British  government)  and  under  the 
protest  of  Honduras  ;  and  it  has  since  been  settled  by  British 
subjects,  who  came  over  in  marauding  expeditions  from  the 
Belize. 

After  a  series  of  wise  delays,  characteristic  of  the  territorial 
policy  of  England,  and  in  the  expectation  that  her  successive 
aggressions  might  have  mellowed  by  time  into  a  color  of  right, 
the  final  act  of  usurpation  of  the  island  was  consummated,  as 
quietly  as  if  it  had  been  known  as  British  territory  to  all  the 
world.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1852,  the  queen's  warrant 
was  issued,  constituting  Ruatan,  and  the  adjacent  insular 
group,  including  Bonacca,  formally  called  Guanaja,  Utila, 
Barbaretta,  Helena,  and  Morat,  a  British  colony,  under  the 
name  of  the  ".  Bay  Islands,"  the  appointments  to  rest  with 
the  government  of  Jamaica. 

There  has  been  evidently  no  particle  of  right,  or  even  toler- 
able pretext,  for  the  claim  of  the  British  government  to  occupy 
and  colonize  these  islands,  unless  we  admit,  as  such,  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that  Ruatan  had  been 
^^spontaneously  occupied  by  British  subjects."  To  dispose 
summarily  of  this  and  all  other  possible  pretexts,  we  have 
<mly  to  remind  ourselves  that  Ruatan  never  could  have  been 
properly  considered  as  abandoned  property,  as  Honduras  had 
never  failed  to  assert  her  right  to  the  island,  which,  besides, 
notoriously  as  a  matter  of  political  geography,  belonged  to 
her ;  and  the  descents  of  Macdonald  never  could  have  confer- 
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red  any  right  or  title  of  soTereignty,  made,  as  they  were,  ia 
time  of  peaoe,  and  under  the  distinct  protest  of  Honduras. 

It  may  be  added,  with  reference  to  any  possible  claim  to 
Ruatan  as  a  dependency  of  Belize,  that  any  such  pretension 
had  to  be  abandoned  as  utterly  absurd  and  hopeless,  after  the 
recent  publication,  at  the  call  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
an  official  letter  addressed,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1836,  by 
Sir  Greorge  Grey,  then  under-seoretary  of  the  colonies,  to  Mr. 
Coxa,  defining,  by  its  boundaries,  "  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  British  crown,  as  belonging  to  the  British  settlements  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras."  These  boundaries  are  given  to  be, 
from  the  river  Hondo,  on  the  north,  to  the  river  Sarstoon  on 
ihe  south,  and  as  far  west  as  Grarbutt's  Falls,  on  the  river 
Belize,  and  a  line  parallel  to  strike  on  the  river  Hondo,  on  tiie 
north,  and  the  river  Sarstoon  on  the  south ;  the  British  crown 
claims  also  the  waters,  islands,  and  cays,  lying  between  the 
coast  defined  and  the  meridian  of  the  easternmost  point  of 
Light-house  Reef."  The  Bay  Islands  are  situate  sixty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Light-house  reef,  and  they 
therefore  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  British  crown,  as  at  all  in- 
cluded in  its  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Honduras.  The 
avowment  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  but  fairly  estopped 
by  this  recent  record,  besides  being  entrapped  into  a  singular 
exposure  of  falsehood. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  from  the  account  we  have 
given  of  British  interference  and  intrigue  in  the  territorial 
questions  of  Central  America,  that  the  real  issue  between  our 
government  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  has  always 
been,  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  possessions  of  the  latter  in 
Central  America.  To  keep  back  and  obscure  this  issue,  by 
unimportant  questions  of  verbal  construction,  and  by  diplo- 
matic delays,  has  been  the  characteristic  policy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, while  repeated  attempts  have  been  made,  under  the  guise 
of  "  concessions"  on  her  part,  to  compel  our  government  to 
renounce  all  dominion  at  any  time,  in  a  country  marked  for 
our  inheritance  in  the  future.  This,  in  brief,  has  been  t^ 
history  of  the  Central  American  negotiations. 

We  turn  from  this  history  to  other  prospects.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  Central  American  question  is  not  to  remain 
much  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  technical  and  jejune 
diplomacy,  but  that  the  period  approaches,  when  the  whole 
question  is  to  be  resolved,  not  by  the  technics  of  diplomacy,  or 
the  fine  spun  doctrines  of  international  codes,  but  under  tiie 
application  of  a  general  law  of  American  policy.    At  least, 
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fhis  appIioatioQ  affords  the  only  jnst,  ready,  and  praoticalle 
solution  of  an  otherwise  endless  imbroglio ;  and  to  it  we  must 
eventually  turn  for  redress,  or  else  abandon  the  controversy  in 
shame  and  despair. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  we  refer  to  the  resources 
of  that  well-settled  principle  of  American  rights,  designated  as 
the  '*  Monroe  Doctrine." 

The  policy  of  our  government  toward  the  American  conti- 
nents was  early  declared.  In  his  Annual  Message  of  1823 
to  Congress,  his  excellency,  Mr.  Monroe,  said:  ''The  occa-* 
sion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved, 
that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  further  colonization 
by  any  European  power." 

New,  in  the  first  place,  this  ''  Monroe  doctrine"  is  not  a 
mere  individual  assertion,  as  it  appears  on  its  face,  although 
the  British  government  has  availed  itself  of  such  interpretation, 
and  Lord  Clarendon,  in  one  of  his  diplomatic  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  explained  that  it  can  only  be  viewed  as  the  dictum  of  the 
distinguished  personage  who  delivered  it.  "We  repel  any  such 
excuses,  and  reply  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  President 
Monroe  has  been  affirmed  by  successive  administrations,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  popular  voice,  and  notified  to  the  world,  until  it 
has  truly  deserved  to  be  known  as  an  authoritative  declaration 
of  American  policy.     As  such  it  is  now  to  be  regarded. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  ''  asserted  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,"  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  sense  of 
rights,  or  any  idea  of  practical  justice. '  In  the  exercise  of 
those  natural  rights,  which  every  government  has,  of  self-pro- 
tection  and  perpetuation,  the  United  States  have  felt  called  upon 
to  guard  and  defend  against  foreign  interference  and  intrigue 
the  liberties  of  other  American  states,  whose  political  destinies 
surround  and  implicate  them.  Thus  viewed,  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  simply  defensive,  and  implies  the  right  of  our  govern- 
ment to  protect  and  perpetuate  itself.  It  looks,  indeed,  to  a 
political  destiny,  but  only  as  the  legitimate  product  of  time. 

With  all  the  looseness  of  political  nomenclature,  it  cannot 
be  accused  of  "  filibusterism."  Whatever  popular  outbreak,  in 
supposed  violation  of  our  neutrality,  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  excessive  fondness  of  the  people  for  restless  and  hardy 
enterprise,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  territorial  policy 
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pf  the  government  of  the  United  States,^  which  may  be  said, 
emphatically,  in  the  face  of  other  misrepresentation,  to  be 
conservative,  patient,  and   looking  to  the  grand  results   of 
time.      The  territorial  policy  of  our  government  has,  by  the 
studied  misrepresentation  of  the  European  powers,  been  con- 
founded with  individual  enterprises  and  popular  clamor,  and 
held  up  to  the  world  as  grasping  and  impatient.     It  may  be 
added,  that  by  none  have  these  libels  been  more  encouraged 
than  by  Great  Britain,  who,  at  the  very  time  she  was  shaming 
our  government  to  all  Europe,  for  alleged  complicity  with 
Walker — assumed,  without  reason,  to  be  an  arrant  filibuster 
at  the  start — was  herself  rendering  homage  at  home  to  that 
celebrated  Anglo-Indian  filibuster,  Lord  Dalhousie,  for  having 
added  "  four  kingdoms,  besides  lesser  territories,"  to  her  Indian 
empire.     But  in  such  recrimination,  however  just,  there  is  but 
little  force,  as  it  is  too  notorious  that,  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  in  extending  her  territory  by 
corrupt  arts  and  open  violence.     As  for  the  policy  of  our  gov- 
ernment toward  all  Spanish  America — it  being  one  of  strict 
neutrality,  of  patient  anticipation,  and  jealous  vigilance  to  the 
insidious  interference  of  any  of  the  European  powers — ^tirae 
will  at  once  justify  and  reward  it. 

This  reward  is  positive  and  certain,  if  we  can  only  protect 
the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  Central  America  against  for- 
eign disturbance ;  and  to  do  this  we  have  taken  the  oath  of 
American  liberty,  and,  in  the  interests  of  that  liberty,  have  the 
right  to  act  in  the  face  of  all  the  world.  The  destiny  of  Cen- 
tral America,  if  only  left  free,  points  inevitably  to  our  advan- 
tage, for  thus  left  free,  it  resolves  itself  into  an  alternative,  in 
either  event  of  which  we  may  reap  oar  reward,  and  obtain  a 
justification  of  our  policy. 

Let  us  name  this  alternative  as  the  destiny  which  is  Mani- 
fest, and  that  which  is  Possible.  And  now,  in  short,  if  the 
destiny  merely  Possible  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  time  shall 
come  when  Central  America  shall  give  up  her  old  habits  of 
strife,  her  cherished  devotion  to  political  folly,  and  her  national 
fondness  for  revolution ;  and  when,  in  the  study  of  political 
lessons,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  she  shall 
grow  up  into  a  strong  and  enlightened  American  power,  nar- 
row must  be  the  mind  and  cold  the  heart  that  cannot  see  a 
reward  for  us  in  such  a  redemption  from  political  error,  in 
the  expansion  of  a  peculiar  American  liberty,  m  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce  with  a  nation  grown  up  to  wealth 
and  enterprise,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  intercourse  with  a 
people  deserving  our  respect  and  confidence.     But  if  for  Cen- 


tral  Arberiea  ikete  id  aiio^r  destitij,  one  made  Manifest  by 
the  lights  of  her  history,  and  assured  by  the  curse  of  wasted 
blood,  if  she  is  ever  to  forsake  her  nationality  in  the  wreck  of 
revolution  and  civil  war,  and  if,  in  her  ruin,  her  surviving  love 
for  American  liberty,  aud  the  infusion  of  American  sentiment 
and  influence,  shall  win  her  to  a  union  with  the  great  Republic 
of  the  Nprth,  we  may  indeed  glory  in  the  reward  which  extendi 
oojr  empire,  and  proolaima  oar  virtue  by  a  victory  of  Pbaoe. 


ART.  y.-THE  UNION-NORTH  AND   SOUTH-SLAVE   TRADE  AND 
TERRITORIAL  QUESTIONS-DISUNION-SOUTHEIIN  CONFEDERACY. 

Our  Union  is  formed  by  an  association  of  many  independent  and 
sovereign  States,  each  State  in  itself  a  nation  ;  and  sovereign  power 
does  not  rest  in  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all  the  States,  but 
in  the  whole  people  of  each  and  every  State.  Ours  is  not  a  republic 
of  people,  though  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics,  but  is  a  repub- 
lic of  States ;  and  in  the  people  of  each  State  is  lodged  the  ultimate 
sovereignty.  These  free  and  independent  States  have  associated  to- 
gether for  common,  but  specific  purposes,  viz.  :  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  concord,  among  themselves,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  peace  and  respect  from  abroad.  In  order  the  more  perfect 
ly  to  attain  these  objects,  a  kind  of  compromise  compact  was  made 
and  entered  into  by  themselves,  which,  reduced  to  writing,  was  called 
a  constitution,  by  which  a  sort  of  fictitious  general  government  was 
established  and  recognized  by  all  the  States.  In  this  compact  each 
State  delegated  certain  rights  and  powers,  thereby  enumerated  to  be 
employed  by  that  general  government  for  the  common  benefit  of  all ; 
and  by  this  compact,  these  rights  and  powers  so  delegated  to  the  gov- 
ernment thus  en  ated,  were  clearly  defined  and  strictly  limited.  The 
federal,  or  general  government  thus  created,  as  aforesaid,  by  State 
compact,  was  really,  to  a  great  degree,  fictitious ;  that  i?,  it  was  the 
government  of  no  people,  but  rather  a  kind  of  agent  appointed  by 
mutual  agreement  to  transact  business  for  all  the  St<ites,  with  the , 
character  and  purposes  of  the  agency  plainly  expressed  and  defined 
in  a  written  constitution,  and  thus  served  the  twofold  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  single  front  to  the  world  outside,  and  of  regulating,  in  ordi- 
nary matter.^,  the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  States  themselves.  The 
general  government  was  a  kind  of  incamatian  of  the  voluntary  union 
entered  into  by  the  States.  Its  powers  were  necessarily  strictly  limit- 
ed and  define»l,  and  its  duties  equally  so,  by  the  very  terras  of*  th3 
compact  creating  it,  for  otherw!83  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  must 
have  been  abandoned  altogether  ;  and  this  created  geneml  government 
became  a  sovereign  «a/to/w7  finality — the  government  of  a  single  indivi 
sible  people — which  is  an  absurdity  not  claimed  by  anybody.  So  long 
as  this  delegated  general  government  did  not  transcend  its  prescribed 
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pow«r8  and  duiieg,  and  00  \<mg  as  no  sovere^  8late  viofaU^  ike  termi 
and  spirit  of  the  compact  and  no  longer,  the  Union  could  remain  a  per* 
feet  one.  The  interests  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  were  al« 
ways  distinct  and  difierent,  though  not  necessarily  clashing,  while  the 
general  goyemment  was  fairly  administered.  The  Northern  States 
were  always  a  carrying  (and  since,  become  manufacturing)  section, 
while  the  Southern  were  always,  and  are  still,  purely  agricultural ; 
and  hence,  whererer  the  general  goyemment  transcended  the  limits 
of  its  rights  and  powers,  its  administration  must  ineyitaUy  act  an- 
equally,  and  thereby  destroy  the  perfection  of  the  Union,  with  the 
equality  of  benefit  intended  to  be  deriyed  by  all.  In  the  compact, 
as  said  before,  each  State  delegated  an  exactly  equal  quantum  <d 
rights  and  powers.  These  rights  and  powers  were  simply  delegaUdy 
neycr  surrendered,  and  hence  subject  to  resumption  wheneyer  the 
exigencies  of  the  State  demanded,  either  in  the  failure  of  the  con- 
sideration or  in  its  final  accomplishment.  Absolute  ultimate  soy- 
lercignty,  to  some  extent  dormant,  but  still  existing,  of  necessity  re- 
mained in  each  and  eyery  State.  Occasion  for  its  exercise  might 
Beyer  arise  ;  but  when  it  did  arise,  to  it,  and  to  it  alone,  was  the  last 
f^pcal.  ,  As  long  as  a  State  continued  in  the  Union,  a  yoluntary 
party  to  the  compact,  just  so  long  that  State  was  subject  to  its  pro- 
yisions  and  the  regulations  made  in  accordance  with  it,  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  By  the  common  consent  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  the  States,  as  expressed  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
compact,  the  constitutionality  oi  legitimacy  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions, made  by  the  general  government,  were  referred  to  the  federal 
judiciary,  as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Union.  A  resort  or  ap- 
peal beyond  this  tribunal  must  necessarily  amount  to  a  yitiation  of 
the  compact,  and  abandoment  of  the  Union.  If  any  State  yiolated 
the  provisions  of  the  compact,  or  refused  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  general  goyemment,  pronounced  constitutional  by  the  proper 
tribunal,  it  results  from  the  essential  nature  of  all  contracts  that, 
from  that  moment,  ipso  facto^  the  State  ceased  to  be  a  party  to  the 
compact,  and  forfeited  all  slaim  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  Union ; 
and  the  other  States  were  at  liberty  to  continue  the  compact  of 
union  without  the  violating  party,  or  to  take  the  whole  as  yitiated 
in  its  violation  by  one,  resuming  each,  its  delegated  rights  and  powers. 
Of  neceaeity,  there  can  be  no  punishment,  or  recovery  of  damages^  for 
State  violation  of  the  compact  or  constitution,  for  by  the  verj  act 
the  State  passes  from  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  the  goyem- 
ment created  by  it,  and  is,  in  itself,  ultimately  sovereign.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  government  intended  to  be  inaugurated,  and  that 
of  the  old  Confederation,  was  not  really  of  a  fundamental  nature, 
but  consisted  principally  in  the  extent  of  rights  and  powers,  delegated 
by  the  States  and  in  the  permanence  of  the  object  in  view — ^that  of 
of  the  Confederation  being  special  and  temporary.  Such  we  think 
to  be  the  true  theoiy  of  our  Union,  and  ^o  it  was  considered  during 
the  earUer  half  of  its  existence.      If  such  be  not  the  true  theory. 
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then  independent  and  sovereign  States  have  1)1indl7  or  infatuatedly 
involved  themselves  in  a  government  that  has  absorbed  or  obliterated 
their  sovereignty,  where  the  minority  is  at^the  uncontrolled  and  uncon- 
ditional mercy  of  the  majority — the  States  themselves  being  but  compo- 
nent parts  of  an  absolute,  midivided,  and  indivisible  nation.  If  ulti- 
mate sovereignity  is  not  in  the  States  themselves,  individually,  then 
must  it  be  in  the  federal  government ;  and  the  present  boundary  lines 
of  the  provinces  or  States  are  not  the  boundary  lines  of  sovereignty  at 
all ;  but  both,  political  and  geographical,  are  mere  matters  of  policy  and 
convenience,  which  may  be  changed  or  abolished  at  pleasure  by  the 
sovereign  national  government  The  mere  statement  of  the  propo- 
sition is  sufficient  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  original  makers 
of  the  contract  of  union  had  any  such  idea,  or  viewed  its  theory  by 
any  such  light.  The  whole  thing,  the  Union  itself,  was  but  an  ex- 
periment, and  that  too  of  doubtful  success  ;  and  to  argue  that  sover^ 
eign  States  would  deliberately  surrender  their  sovereignty  and  yield 
tip  their  independence  beyond  the  possibility  of  recall,  save  by  actual 
revolution,  that  they  might  test  the  success  of  an  experiment  doubtful 
in  itself,  and,  even  if  successful,  of  doubtful  advantage,  is  to  maintain 
an  absurdity  too  palpable  to  be  urged  by  anybody  who  is  not  arguing 
teith  the  majorityy  in  a  question  involving  all  the  elements  of  passion 
and  prejudice.  The  human  mind  is  naturally  prone  to  centralize  and 
generalize  everything ;  and  undoubtedly  this  natural  propensity  has, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  led  a  portion  of  the  popular  sentiment  astray, 
and  honestly  so,  causing  it  to  view  the  States  too  much  as  but  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  a  great  nation ;  and  this  has  been  unfortunately  too 
much  the  case  even  in  the  Southern  States,  where  **  States'  Rights" 
has  always  been  the  prevailing  sentiment.  But  this  is  very  far 
short  of  that  dishonest  and  corrupt  class,  who,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal and  political  interest,  and  f^om  hate  and  envy  of  the  people  of 
the  minority  States,  and  yet  whose  pecunianf  interest  forbids  fi,  sepa- 
ration,would  destroy  State  sovereignty  altogether,  and  completely  and 
Anally  nationalize  die  federal  government. 

Many  of  the  wisest  of  the  giants  who  flourished  in  revolutionary 
days,  doubted  the  wisdom  and  success  of  our  present  Union  system 
which  was  then  inaugurated.  Such  men  as  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
and  Creorge  Mason,  the  Solon  of  his  age,  urgently  opposed  and  finalty 
TOted  against  it  They  doubted  the  success  of  a  Union  where  inter- ^ 
ests  were  so  difficult,  though  perhaps,  not  necessarily  antagonistic — 
they  doubted  that  such  a  Union  would  be  made  to  work  equally 
upon  both.  Time  will  yet  prove,  if  it  has  not  already  proved,  their 
fiir-reaching  sagacity.  In  the  "Virginia  convention  which  adopted 
the  federal  Constitution,  William  Grayson  gave  utterance  to  a  re- 
markable prediction  in  regard  to  the  working  of  that  Ck>nstitution, 
which  has  been  in  continued  process  of  fulfilment  from  that  hour  to 
the  present  "  But  my  greatest  objection  is,**  says  he,  "  that  it  will, 
in  its  operation,  be  found  unequal,  grievous,  and  oppressive.  If  it 
have  any  efficacy  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  faction— a  faction  of  one 
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port  of  the  Union  against  the  other.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  dr* 
cumstances  between  the  States.  The  interest  of  the  carrying  Stales 
[and  since  manufacturing  States'!  is  strikingly  different  from  thai  of 
the  producing  States.  X  mean  not  to  give  offence  to  any  part  oi 
America,  but  mankind  are  governed  by  interest.  The  canying 
States  will  assuredly  unite,  and  our  situation  will  then  be  wret^ed 
indeed.  Everi/  measure  will  have  for  Us  object  their  particular  interttL 
Let  ill-fated  Ireland  be  ever  present  to  our  view.  I  hope  that  my 
fears  are  groundless,  but  I  believe  it  as  I  do  my  creed,  that  this 
government  will  operate  as  a  faction  of  seven  [now  m^enUxn]  States, 
to  oppress  the  rest  of  the  Union.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  we  are 
represented  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  injured — a  poor  representatioii 
U  will  be !  The  British  would  have  been  glad  to  take  America  into 
the  Union,  like  the  Scotch,  by  giving  us  a  small  representation.  The 
Irish  might  be  indulged  with  the  same  favor  by  asking  for  it  A 
tmall  representation  gives  a  pi-etence  to  injure  and  destroy,''*  The  italics 
are  ours.  This  patriot*and  true  Southern^  statesman  has  Jong  ago  de- 
scended to  his  final  rest,  but  not  until  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
see  his  sagacity  vindicated  in  the  rapidly  progresrang  fulfilmeiit  of 
his  prediction.  William  Grayson  is  dead,  and  his  voice  of  warning 
is  hushed,  but  he  still  lives  in  his  remarkable  prophecy.  Already  the 
federal  government  has  become  but  a  government  £or  the  Northern 
States,  whose  '^  every  measure  has  for  its  ol^ect  their  particular  in- 
terest." Our  representation,  hardly  equal  at  first,  has  become  daily 
and  hourly  less  so.  Out  of  the  Union  we  would  be  eqaal,  nay  su- 
perior ;  but  in  it,  we  are  verifying— continually  adding  proof  on  proof^ 
strong  as  Holy  Writ — to  the  truth,  that  ^  A  small  representation, 
but  gives  a  pretence  to  ii\jure  and  destroy.'* 

As  long  as  the  true  theory  of  the  Union  was  rightly  understood 
and  respected,  little  or  no  difliculty  was  ezperien(^,  for  no  State 
intermeddled  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another.  But  such  men 
as  Grayson,  Lee,  and  Mason,  understood  Northern  character  better 
than  we  even  yet  do,  after  the  added  experience  of  threeecore 
years  and  ten.  As  time  wore  on,  men's  minds  became  warped 
and  diverted  from  the  true  theory,  i  «.,  the  rights  and  ultimate  sov- 
ere^ty  of  the  l^tates,  to  the  contemplation  of  a  central  federal 
government ;  and  the  power  of  the  latter  has  rapidly  grown  and 
centralized — the  Northern  mfyority  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  our  representation  in  that  govern 
ment,  and  disposed  to  exert  to  our  detriment,  if  not  destruction,  their 
^ast'increasing  power ;  and  doubts  and  dangers,  fiery  commotions 
and  bitter  intestine  dissensions,  have  arisen,  steadily  drifting  us  to  the 
abandonment  of  an  of  ten- violated  compact,  and  the  rupture  of  a  fast^ 
becoming  intolerable  Union.  As  ihe  true  theory  was  lost  sight  o£^ 
and  men's  minds  grew  to  believe,  at  least  to  avow,  that  sovereignty 
was  lodged  in  a  majority  either  of  the  States  or  of  the  whole  people 
of  all  the  States;  that  majority  has  grown  proud,  insolently  arrogant 
and  overbearing,  and  bitteriy  injurious  ii^  ils  conduct  toward  the 
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ttinority.  Already,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  it  rules  the 
legislative  arm  of  the  general  government ;  the  executive  it  wiQ 
entirely  obtain  at  the  election,  now  but  little  over  a  year  off;  and 
then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  avowedly,  will  follow  the  remodeling 
and  section alizing  of  the  federal  judiciary — our  last  appeal  and  oply 
safeguard  in  the  Union.  Fast  obtaining  entire  control  and  possession 
of  the  general  government,  it  is  losing  all  sense  of  restraint — ^boldly 
claiming  the  compact  bs  but  an  instrument  to  be  interpreted,  or  even 
wholly  disregarded,  at  its  pleasure;  and  is  ceasing  altogether  to 
respect  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  sovereign  States  composing  the 
minority.  Tbe  Constitution,  or  compact  of  union,  as  it  expresses 
itself,  was  made  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,* 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity."  At  the  time  of  its  formation,  the 
States  were  confederated  for  the  single  purpose  of  common  defence. 
But  as  these  States,  to  a  great  extent,  were  peopled  from  the  same 
race  and  the  same  country,  and  their  interests,  though  different,  were 
not  actually  antagonistic,  it  was  by  themselves  deemed  to  be  best 
that  each,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  should  yield  or  delegate 
an  equal  portion  of  its  rights  and  powers  to.  a  more  perfect  system  of 
common  defence  against  foreign  encroachment,  and  a  system  of  com- 
mon domestic  regulation,  to  enure  to  the  equal  benefit  of  all — 
forming  a  more  perfect  Union,  whereby  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
tranquillity  might  be  secured  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

The  framers  of  this  compact— of  the  instrument  containing  the 
articles  of  this  agreement — were  wise  and  good  men ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  man,  probably,  never  shaped  an  instrument  better  fitted  to  the  end 
In  view.  Hut,  alas !  the  stamp  of  imperfection  will  still  cling  to  the 
wisest  of  human  productions !  And  our  Federal  Constitution  is  but 
another  instance  of  bow  impossible  it  is  for  even  the  greatest  sagacity, 
the  wisest  statesmanship,  to  foresee  and  provide  for  all  the  strange 
vagaries  of  human  passions.  So  far  as  regarded  themselves,  the 
plan  of  our  fathers  was  successful — as  regards  their  posterity  it  has 
already  proved  a  fidlure,  which  will  soon  be  total.  Wise  men  could 
and  did  foresee,  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  Union  might  work 
unequally ;  but  who  could  foresee,  in  that  era  of  good  feeling,  that 
it  would  do  so  ?  Who  could  then  foresee  that,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  one  vast  section  of  the  States  would  so  far  forget  all  ties  of 
kindred,  and  blood,  and  even  interest,  as  to  enter  into  a  deadly  crusade 
against  the  other  section,  dissevering  every  tie  of  unity— claiming  the 
Union  as  a  mighty  agent,  not  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  but  to 
destroy  it  and  strike  down  the  social  system  of  the  sister  section ; 
and  all,  apparently,  to  establish  a  mere  airy  abstraction,  profitless  to 
them,  if  attained,  and  ruinous  to  their  sister  States !  Alas !  that  it 
is  so.  Alas,  that ''  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness*' 
should  have  entered  so  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  Northern  people 
m  to  seek  to  injure  us,  even  at  their  own  expense!  for  it  could  not 
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injure  them  if  riayery  should  be  extended  over  the  whole  Southern 
continent,  but  would  redound  to  their  wealth,  influence,  and  proa- 
peritj.  The  preponderance  to  a  thousandfold  of  slaveholding  repre- 
sentation in  the  confederacy,  could  not  possibly  injure  the  manufac- 
turing and  carrying  States :  their  preponderance,  especially  animated 
with  their  present  feelings  and  motives,  must  inevitably  prove  our 
ruin,  if  the  disastrous  Union  be  continued.  We  are  told  that  these 
same  men  who  entered  into  the  compact  for  the  States,  and  framed 
the  Constitution,  established  and  supported  this  airy  abstraction — 
the  immorality  and  injustice  of  n^ro-slavery,  and  the  consequent 
duty  to  abolish  it^ — and  made  it  the  duty  of  their  posterity  to  estab- 
lish and  support  it,  by  proclaiming  the  natural  equality  and  inalien- 
.  able  right  to  liberty,  of  cUl  men.  in  their  previous  Declaration  c£ 
Independence.  If  they  did  proclaim  or  assert  such  a  proposition, 
being  but  fallible  men,  they  foolishly  proclaimed  a  thing  which  was 
not  so  in  fact,  and  utterly  impossible  in  practice,  with  the  experience 
of  three  thousand  years  before  them,  and  the  practical  evidence  under 
their  very  eyes.  We  do  not  intend  to  defend  or  to  argue  at  aU  the 
morality  and  justice  of  n^o-slavery.  Japhetic  master  and  negro 
slave  is  as  natural  and  unassailable  as  any  other  relation  of  human 
life.  It  exists  by  Divine  will,  and  is  plainly  established  by  Bible 
authority,  as  is  now  adiAitted  by  some  of  the  ablest  opposers  of  the 
institution,  who  attack  the  Bible  itself  in  consequence.  Even  were  the 
institution  not  peifectly  sustainable  by  ordinary  argument,  the  justice 
and  morality  of  the  relation  cannot  be  called  in  question,  because 
the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  are  infinite.  But  we  contend  that 
these  really  wbe  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  guilty  of  no  such 
absurd  folly  as  is  attributed  to  them.  They  were  declaring  the  right, 
natural  and  inalienable,  of  one  portion  of  the  white  (Japhetic)  race 
to  shake  off  its  political  dependence  upon  another ;  and  they  them- 
selves were  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  holders  of  negro  slaves.  They,  in 
common  with  every  one  of  that  day,  regarded  the  negro  race  as  nat- 
urally inferior  to  the  white,  were  not  in  their  Declaration  contem- 
plating the  negro  race  at  all,  and  could  not  mean  to  include  it  in  their 
somewhat  broad  declaration  as  to  the  natural  equality  and  rights  of 
men.  Constant  intercourse  with  the  black  race  had  so  thoroughly 
convinced  them  of  its  inferiority  and  natural  servitude,  and  it  was 
taken  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  never  thought  of  its 
being  doubted,  or  dreamed  of  there  being  any  necessity  for  a  saving 
clause.  Even  Mr.  Jefiferson,  deeply  imbued  as  he  was  with  the 
political  radicalism  and  moral  atheism  of  revolutionary  France,  and 
somewhat  doubtful  as  he  became  in  latter  years  of  the  policy  of  negro 
slavery,  never  dreamed  of  asserting  the  moral,  mental,  or  physical 
equality  of  the  black  with  the  white  race.  Any  other  interpretation 
would  make  these  wise  men  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  dedaring  with 
their  lips  that  the  whole  human  family  were  by  nature  equal,  and 
entitled  to  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  enslaving  and  omtinuing 
to  hold  in  slavery  *a  portion  of  that  family,  declaring-by  their  curiam 
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thai  the  portion  so  eDslayed  were  iDferior  and  Bobject  to  slavery.  If 
thej  had  intended  to  include  the  negro  race  in  their  Dedaratioo, 
manifestly  it  was  their  duty  to  liberate  at  once  every  slave  that  they 
held — and  if  endorsed  by  the  States^  it  became  the  duty  of  the  States 
to  free  all  the  slaves ;  and  the  men  of  that  sternly  virtuous  age  were 
the  very  men  to  have  performed  what  they  regarded  their  duty,  how- 
ever unpleasant  and  injurious  it  might  have  been.  And  it  is  plain, 
therefore,  from  their  not  freeing  their  slaves,  that  ihet/  did  not  deem 
it  their  duty  to  do  so— and  from  their  not  deeming  it  their  duty, 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  include  the  slaves  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It  is  evident  enough,  even  to  those  who  so  vociferously  pervert  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  our  ancestors  neither  intended  to 
set  the  example  or  open  the  way  for  the  crusade  of  the  North  upon 
the  social  system  of  the  South ; — and  even  if  they  had,  it  would  be 
no  sufficient  warrant,  as  no  human  approval  can  render  iniquity  less 
iniquitous.  Our  ancestors  framed  the  Union  in  good  faith.  In  the 
ignorant  and  benighted  day  in  which  the  States,  through  them,  made 
their  solemn  compact,  nobody  questioned  the  right  of  an  individual 
or  a  State  to  hold  the  negro  in  ^avery,  and  all  of  the  States  but  one 
were  supporting,  and  had  for  years  supported,  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery.  When  the  federal  compact  was  made  and  entered  into, 
there  were  but  thurteen  of  the  States,  the  high  contracting  parties ; 
and  of  these,  twelve  were  slaveholding,  and  but  one  free.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  a  vast  change  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  slave  and 
noD-slaveholding  States — now  seventeen  are  free,  and  but  Ji/Uen  are 
slave !  Thus  in  seventy  years  the  South  has  gained  three  more  States 
than  she  had  at  starting;  while  to  the  non-slaveholding  one^  has  been 
added  sixteen ;  and  the  Union,  so  far  from  being  an  agent  of  good  in 
the  hands  of  all,  has  become  a  mighty  engine  of  oppression  in  the 
hands  of  the  majority. 

The  wise  framers  of  the  Constitution  or  compact,  contemplating 
the  probable  admission  of  new  States  without  the  institution,  and  its 
possible  abolition  by  some  of  those  who  already  possessed  it,  and 
whose  latitude  might  be  too  high  to  continue  it  profitably,  provided, 
by  one  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the  compact,  for  the  easy  and 
convenient  reclamation  of  slaves  escaping  from  their  masters  into 
those  States  where  slaveiy  was  not  permitted.  The  stipulation  was 
inserted  into  the  instrument  itself,  to  prevent  all  those  contingencies 
which  might  amount  to  a  cause  of  war  between  the  two  sovereignties 
—for  the  harboring  and  retention  of  fugitive  slaves  (and  a  fortiori 
the  stealing  of  slaves,  and  denial  of  redress)  must  otherwise  have 
caused  war.  They  were  afraid  to  trust  to  that  principle  of  comity 
which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  nations.  As  matters 
have  turned  out,  far  better  would  it  have  been  for  the  Southern 
States  had  this  stipulation  never  been  inserted  in  the  terms  of  the 
compact ;  for  had  it  not,  fear  would  readily  have  succeeded  where 
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love  and  honor  have  ntteriy  &fled.  However,  It  was  inserted,  and  to 
it  the  feith  and  honor  of  every  State  solemnly  pledged  It  reads 
(Con. ,  art.  4,  sec.  2d,  3d  clause)  as  follows,  and  is  as  binding  in  honor 
to-day,  as  when  it  was  signed  by  all  the  States : 

*'  No  person  held  to  ienri«e  or  Itbor  in  one  State  under  the  lawa  Iherec^ 
etcapiDf  into  another,  abaU,  in  consequence  of  any  law  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  daim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.'* 

The  meanrng  of  this  clftnse  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the  commonest 
understanding  the  least  tinctured  with  common  honesty;  and  it  is 
simple  nonsense  to  say,  that  the  persons  here  described  as  "  held  to 
serxnce  or  labor,*'  do  not  mean  slaves,  when  nearly  every  framer  of 
tlie  inf^trument  was  a  slaveholder,  representing  a  slaveholding  com- 
munity. It  is  plain  and  imperative  in  its  terms,  and  without  quali- 
fication, that  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  by  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  be  delivered  up  on  cUtkn  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due ;  and  that  no 
law  or  regulation  in  one  State,  shall  operate  to  discharge  such  fugitive 
from  the  service  or  labor  due  in  another.  It  is  made  the  imperativB 
duty,  by  this  solemn  compact,  not  only  of  the  State  authorities,  but 
of  the  citizens  themselves.  Into  whose  territory  the  slave  escapes,  to 
deliver  him  up  en  claim  of  the  owner.  It  will  not  suffice  for  States 
to  say,  that  it  \z  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  execute  the 
compact,  and  that  it  is  enough  that  they  offer  no  hinderancc.  Such 
was  not  the  intendment  of  that  solemn  agreement.  When  they 
signed  the  compact,  they  pledged  their  sacred  honor  that  they  would 
be  bound  by  it  as  long  as  they  continued  as  parties  to  it  in  the  Union, 
and  that  they,  themselves,  not  the  general  government,  would  de- 
Rver  up  the  fugitive  on  claim.  If  they  did  not  intend  to  fulfil  it, 
why  did  they  make  or  agree  to  such  a  stipulation  t  Why  did  they 
not  make  the  original  clause,  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the  general 
government  by  its  federal  officers,  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  to 
their  masters,"  if  it  had  been  the  original  design  that  this  duty  should 
devolve  upon  the  federal  government  t  It  never  was  intended  that 
this  stipulation  should  be  executed  by  the  federal  government,  but 
was  an  agreement  among  the  States,  by  which  they  stipulated  that 
they,  themselves,  would  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  on  claim.  In  a 
"  more  perfect  union,"  such  as  our  fathers  intended  ours  to  be,  with 
a  very  little  honesty  and  a  very  little  comity,  this  stipulation  would  be 
all-sufficient  to  insure  the  speedy  and  quiet  rendition  of  every  fugi- 
tive slave.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  grave  instrument  containing  this 
provision,  when  it  says,  *'  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim,"  means 
delivered  up,  and  not  secreted  to  prevent  delivery;  not  aided  to 
escape  the  owner ;  not  delivered  up,  and  then  retaken  or  stolen  by 
mob  violence  ;  but  captured  and  delivered  up  in  good  fieuth.  It  is  an 
instrument  full  of  dignity,  and  gravity,  and  solemnity,  that  intends 
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uo  fraud,  or  mibterfbge,  or  perversion ;  and  was  made  by  sovereign 
States  co-equals  and  co-partners  in  its  agreements,  concepsions  and 
benefits.  These  sovereign  States  agreed  and  pledged  themselves  that 
idiile  they  remained  in  the  Union,  no  law  or  regtilation  made  by 
ei^ier  of  them  should  operate  to  discharge  the  fbgitive  from  the  obli- 
gation to  service  or  labor  in  another  State ;  but  that  they  would 
deliver  bim  up  on  claim.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  sagacious  m^i 
who  framed  the  compact  of  union,  foreseeing  that  the  obligation  im- 
posed by  this  provision,  albeit  imposed  on  the  States  by  themselves, 
might  in  the  future  become  an  ungrateful  and  disagreeable  duty,  and 
might  thereby  cease  to  be  performed  in  good  faith,  further  provided 
(art.  6,  clause  2d)  that,  "  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  Of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And  then,  as  if  prophetic  dread 
of  coming  evil  warned  that  no  human  work  was  perfect,  they  en- 
deavored to  close  the  last  door  to  fraud  and  eivil  discord  by  the 
tolemn  sanctions  of  an  oath,  providing  in  Sd  clause  of  the  same 
article,  that  "  the  members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all 
the  executive  and  judicial  officers  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
this  Constitution.'* 

In  the  process  of  time  this  stelf-imposed  duty  of  delivery  did  become 
BO  abhorent  and  revolting  to  the  progressive  consciences  of  non-slave- 
holding  States,  as  to  render  all  these  additional  safeguards  of  no  avtdi, 
and  make  them  decline,  or  absolutely  refuse  to  do  justice  to  citizens 
of  other  States,  whose  code  of  nrorals  did  not  go  be}ond  the  confines 
of  the  Bible.  Here  the  contract  of  union  between  the  States  was 
broken  in  one  of  its  most  esliential  provisions ;  and  then,  it  was  that 
the  South  should  have  abandoned  the  violated  compact,  and  with- 
drawn from  any  further  political  union  with  States  upon  whom  no 
pledges  were  binding.  But  with  an  infatuation,  more  honorable  thata 
wise,  the  South  still  dung  to  the  pledges  we  had  made,  and  called 
upon  the  avowed  agent  for  the  insurance  of  domestic  tranquillity,  the 
general  government,  to  interpose  its  arm,  make  laws  to  eflfect  ^e 
returti  of  the  fugitive  slaves,  and  Send  forth  its  own  sworn  officers  to 
execute  them ;  thus  softening  to  the  delicate  consciences  of  Slates  the 
alleged  severity  of,  but  in  no  way  abolishing,  the  self-'imposed  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  upon  claim. 

Here  was  the  origin  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  but  even  this 
measure  of  peace  and  compromise  has  not  been  met  in  the  spirit  that 
ori^nated  it.  The  Northern  States  not  only  refrise  to  execute  the 
obligation  assumed  by  themselves,  but  fulminate  threats  of  vengean<Je 
against  that  power  which  has  so  kindly  stepped  in  to  relieve  them. 
Voluntarily  th^y  assumed  the  oblijgatioh,  and  when  they  failed  or 
Yefused  to  deHrer  up  on  daSm,  the  compact  and  the  Union  were  ie 
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/acta  dissolved ;  and  now,  when  tbej  have  been  again  patched  up  hj 
a  compromise,  they  boldlj  declare  that  the  arm  of  the  confederation 
shall  not  carrj  it  out  within  their  dominion.  Every  artifice  and 
subterfuge,  and  at  last  open  resistance,  has  been  tried,  and  only  too 
successfully  tried,  to  render  nugatory  this  measure  of  tranquillity,  and 
less  than  justice  to  us.  And  these  means  have  been  resorted  to,  not 
only  by  lawless  mobs  and  profane  babblers,  but  by  legislatures,  judges, 
and  executives  of  sovereign  States,  in  very  charity,  supposed  to  be 
Ignorant  of  the  last  two  cdauses  of  the  Constitution  we  have  quoted, 
and  to  have  omitted  taking  the  oath  there  required.  Several  of  the 
Northern  States  have  passed  laws,  entirely  subversive  of  the  fugitive 
stipulation  of  the  Constitution  <^  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  Congress, 
and  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,making  the  de- 
livery up  on  claim,  and  the  attempt  to  capture  and  return  a  fugitive 
slave,  a  felony  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  State  peni- 
tentiary. 

Some  Southern  statesmen  tell  us,  that  before  the  South  finally 
withdraws  from  union  with  the  North,  they  desire  some  '^  overt  act*' 
of  aggression  and  violation  of  the  compact,  on  the  part  of  the  North. 
If  these  enactments  of  state  legislatures  declaring  that  neither  the 
compact  nor  the  constitutionally  made  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  en- 
forced within  their  borders,  making  and  executing  laws  rendering  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  and  the  federal  laws  a  felomf^ 
and  boldly  denouncing  the  Supreme  Court  corrupt,  and  unworthy 
respect  being  paid  to  its  decisions,  be  not  ^*  overt  acts*'  of  aggression 
on  the  plainest  rights  of  the  South,  and  deliberate  '*  overt  acts,"  in 
violation  of  the  compact,  then,  we  confess,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  terms  ^'  overt  acts  of  aggression  and  violation  of  the 
compact*'  do  mean.  Nor  is  this  all.  These  very  States  who  thus  de- 
fiantly deny  us  our  rights  and  threaten  to  visit  our  attempts  to  en- 
force them  with  condign  punishment,  still  claim  the  Union  as  intact 
and  perfect,  still  refuse  to  admit  that  the  compact  of  union,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  is  broken  and  rescinded.  We  do  not  deny 
their  right,  as  they  deny  ours,  to  make  their  appeal  to  ultimate 
sovereignty,  and  by  that  appeal  to  withdraw  from,  or  dissolve  the 
contract  which  united  them  with  us ;  but  we  do  deny  their  right 
thus  to  violate,  at  pleasure,  the  most  cherished  stipulations  of  that 
contract,  injuriously  aggress  upon  our  rights,  and  then  insult  us  by 
still  claiming  their  positions  in  the  Union  as  unforfeited,  and  their 
equal  participation  in  whatever  benefits  if  may  produce. 

It  is  weak  and  ridiculous  to  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the 
federal  government  will  be  able,  either  to  enforce  respect  for  the  de« 
dsions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to  execute  the  laws  of  Congress 
against  the  settled  opposition  of  the  whole  North  ;  and  if  we  continue 
the  Union,  we  had  just  as  well  abandon,  at  once,  all  efforts  to  en- 
force this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  reclaim  by  law  our 
fugitive  slaves.  Sarely  if  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  our  rights 
through  the  general  government  when  friendly  to  us,  we  cannot 
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lidpe  t0  do  tOy  BOW  that  it  is  fist  pa«iiig  into  the  hands  of  owr 
deadly  enemies.  Already  the  federal  legiSature  is  in  their  power. 
There  is  every  earthly  probability  tha^  the  execndve  will  be  entirely 
theirs  in  less  than  two  years,  and  after  it  inevitably  follows  the 
federal  judiciary. 

Then^  indeed,  there  will  be  no  power  to  bridle  them,  or  prevent 
the  working  of  their  destructive  will ;  for,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
past,  honor,  fiuth,  brotherly  love,  and  Christian  charity,  have  no  influ- 
ence with  them.  And  then,  we  suppose,  if  it  is  not  forever  too  late^ 
the  South  will  at  last  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  and  abandon 
an  nnnatural  and  crij^ling  Union  I  Then,  at  least,  the  stem  law  of 
sdf*preservation  will  admit  of  no  alternative— no  compromise  I  Is 
it  wise,  is  it  honorable,  is  it  brave,  to  wait  till  then  t  Surely,  if 
it  has  been  the  design  of  the  Northern  people  to  drive  us  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  endurance,  they  have  done  their  work,  and  done  it 
well ;  for,  if  we  be  men,  and  not  cravens  that  will  turn  and  lick  the 
foot  that  kicked  us,  we  will  endure  no  more.  They  have  stolen  or 
decoyed  away  our  property  to  the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  denied  us  all  return  or  remuneration ;  they  have  vi<^ted  and 
trampled  upon  the  solemn  compact  by  which  they  entered  into  union 
with  us,  then  violated  and  nullified  the  laws  made  under  it;  they 
have  refused  to  permit  the  federal  government  to  execute  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  and  by  their  own  laws  made  the  pursuing  master  liable 
to  imprisonment  as  a  felon.  They  have  insultingly  declared  to  us 
that  wo  shall  have  no  protection  for  our  slave  property  in  the  terri- 
tories, though  all  other  property  is  protected ;  that  we  shall  never 
carry  slaves  into  another  territory,  or  admit  another  slave  State,  or 
have  another  Sonthern-born  executive ;  they  have  denied  us  the  ordi- 
nary comity  due  between  nation  and  nation ;  they  have  sent  their 
paid  minions  to  shoot  our  brethren  in  the  territories,  and  among 
us  to  stir  up  strife  and  servile  insurrections  in  the  States,  in  solemn 
conclave*  proclaiming  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  slaves  to  poison  and 
assassinate  their  masters,  and  have  endeavored  to  circulate  the  hor- 
rible doctrines  among  our  slaves.  Compromise  after  compromise 
they  have  made  with  us,  and  then  violated  them  in  every  instance  ; 
they  have  attempted  (and  will,  perhaps,  succeed  at  the  next  election) 
to  cut  us  off  and  reduce«u8  to  dependence,  by  running  a  candidate 
for  chief  magistrate,  without  even  nominating  an  electoral  ticket  in 
the  Southern  States ;  they  have  abused  and  vilified  us,  exhausting 
the  vocabulary  of  Billingsgate  for  epithets  foul  enough  to  designate 
us,  proclaiming  them  from  their  hustings,  their  newspapers,  and  even 
their  pulpits ;  and  they  have  endorsed  and  sent  forth  to  all  nations, 
as  uttering  their  sentiments,  the  infamous  production  of  one  of  their 
female  writers,  where  we,  their  cousins  in  blood,  are  held  up  to  the 
gaze  of  an  eager  world  as  slave-drivers,  lost  to  humanity  and  accursed 
of  God,  driving  the  slave  round  the  cotton-field  with  thongs  red  in 
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his  own  gore,  like  veekat  h^uA  of  bardoa,  and  lAmi  st.laBt  too  dbd  to 
be  driT<eii  more,  and  ueelefls,  wfi  axe  represented  aa,  wilk  oold-blooded 
and  devilish,  barbariij,  knocking  out  his  brains. 


ABT,  VI.-THE  SODTH  CABOLINA  COLLEGE. 

Ws  promised  in  a  recent  issue  to  make  very  full  examination  of 
the  able  work  of  Dr.  LabordC)  which  gi?es  the  histoiy  of  the  Sooth 
Carolina  College,  from  the  earliest  penods  to  the  present  time.  H 
is  a  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  public  when  our  men  of  letters 
employ  themselves  in  bringing  to  light  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  great  literary  institutions  of  the  country,  and  we  hope  to  see  this 
example  of  Dr.  Laborde,  followed  by  oth^:^  A  connected  work, 
which  shall  give  the  history  of  all  of  our  Southern  [colleges,  is  partio- 
nlarly  to  be  desired  just  now,  with  the  view  of  comparing  their  seive- 
ral  excellences,  and  of  stimulating  proper  emulation  among  theou 
The  work  before  us  is  a  very  good  beginning.  It  is  Ml  of  material 
and  traces  the  progress  of  the  colleges  through  many  trials  and  much 
discouragement.  It  gives  the  names  and  services  of  all  the  profes* 
901*8,  the  annual  catalogue  of  students,  the  lists  of  honors  ccHiierred, 
the  range  of  studies  pursued,  etc.,  etc,  and  deserves  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  and  cUtannus, 

The  early  settlers  of  South  Carolina  placed  a  proper  estimation 
upon  the  importance  of  education,  and  a  public  library  was  instituted 
earlier  than  1698.  In  1710,  an  act  was  passed  to  found  a  free  school, 
and  very  high  qualifications  were  fixed  for  the  teachers.  In  1723, 
Mr.  Morrit  made  proposals  for  a  college.  A  project  for  a  college  to 
be  founded  by  the  State  was  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Governor  Bull, 
it  b  supposed  by  John  Butledge,  as  it  has  been  recently  found  in  his 
handwriting.  This  coll^^  was  to  have  been  located  at  Charleston. 
In  1785,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  colleges  at  Winnsborougfa, 
Charleston  and  Ninety-Six.  The  first  two  have  been  long  in  suc- 
cessful existence,  but  the  last  proved  to  be  a  failure.  In  1795,  the 
Beaufort  College  was  endowed.  In  1797,  the  College  of  Alexandria 
was  incorporated  in  Pinckney  district.*  In  1801,  Governor  Dayton 
• 

•  A  recent  wriier  in  the  Georgetown  (8.  O.)  2Ym««,  makes  the  following  notice  of  thtt  col- 
leges of  South  CAiolin*.  We  omit,  but  thank  the  aothor,  whoever  ha  it,  fer  hia  moft  kiad 
and  complimentary  references  to  ourself. — Editor. 

[The  printer,  in  the  absence  of  the  Sditor,  takea  the  llbertj  of  iaserting  the  pasage  eraaed 
bjr  him«  believing  that  complimenta  of  this  Icind  are  not  bo  abundant  in  life  as  to  be  throws 
atrajr  by  a  mere  dash  of  the  pen.    The  extract,  therefore,  appears  in  full.— Prtnler.] 

'*  Tea  CoLLRois  or  South  Carolina.— There  are  six  colleges  in  the  State  that  eonfer  d^- 
gree:*.  The  Collegiate  Institute,  at  WiDnsborongh,a  most  excellent  institotion,  is  not,  sirtctlv 
■peaking,  a  college.  The  Cokesburj  Inatitate,  in  Abbeville  district,  .and  tlie  Beaufort  0«l- 
lege  arc  botlx  good  high  schoolii. 

^  The  College  at  Colombia,  the  alma  mattr  of  Harper,  and  Evans,  and  Bo  tier,  of  llcI>iUl4 
and  Lcgarfj— the  Demosthenes  and  the  Cicero  of  the  Palmetto  State— the  fostering  mother  o» 
O'Neali,  Memminger,  Thornwell,  Whitefoord  Smith,  and  a  host  of  dlatinguished  names^  too 
many  to  be  m<intioned,  the  noble  old  State  College  stands,  of  cooraa,  flrsL    The  Hoo.  ^nd 
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Qeeotmnenyded  the  eslfthtiajiinfint  of  a  State  coUe$^  and  the  reasons  which 
chiefly  moved  the  legislature  are  thus  givea  bj  Chancellor  Harper : 

'^  The  upper  country,  which,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Conslitution  of 
1791y  was  comparatively  poor  and  unpeopled,  had  allotted  to  it  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  a  much  smaller  rejpresentation.  It 
had  now  grown  ip  wealth,  far  out-numbering  the  lower  country  in 
its  population,  and  imperatively  demanded  a  reform  in  the  represent- 
ation.    This  the  people  of  the  lower  countty  feared  to  grant,  on  the 

Bar.  A.  B.  Longstrret— Judge  Loogf  treeftf  author  ot  the  G9orgia  Setnts^  and  one  of  the  most  hii# 
moroosand  elvgaot  writers  in  America,  is  president.  He  was  one  of  Dr.  WaddetPs  boys  at  Wil- 
Bagton,  and  an  aneooiate  of  John  C.  Calbenn,  0  Tale.  In  the  years  '40^  '41  and  '42.  he  wa^ 
our  president.  Never  can  we  forget  his  eounaeli  atvd  his  charming  lectaies  on  rhetoric  and 
composition.  He  is  now  69,  but  is  as  baoyant  In  spirit,  as  tall  of  life  and  humor,  we  are  in- 
IbimeJ,  a«  when  he  wrote  the  adventuree  of  Ned  Brace ;  the  description  of  tbe  (fght  between 
Bob  Durham  and  BUlStallings;  theacoonnt  of  the  Debating  Society,  and  the  'Charming  Crea* 
tore  as  a  Wife.'  Tbe  author  of  fo  many  first-rate  humorous  sketches  is  corop  eteni  to  fill  the 
ehair  of  president  of  any  college  with  dignity  and  grace.  He  knows  when  to  laugh  auA 
when  to  create  a  laugh,  and  when  to  be  grave  and  Bofemn.  Bless  tbe  dear  old  Judge — he  !s 
ever  ready  to  give  smIIeH  to  the  gay  and  tears  to  tbe  distressed.  The  other  mtmbfrs  of  the 
faculty  in  Columbia  are  said  to  be.  in  all  respecta,  the  men  for  their  chairs.  The  college  ia 
flouri^ing.    The  spirit  of  misrule  and  rebellion,  we  truj^t,  has  been  completely  subdued. 

**  The  College  of  Charleston  comes  next  in  point  of  age.  It  has  never  been  extensively 
patronised ;  the  number  of  students  has  never  been  large;  still  it  is  an  institution  worthy  of 
all  prai'e.  The  faculty  has  always  been,  and  now  is.  an  able  one.  It  faa<(  some  advantages 
which  lew  Ameriean  colleges  possess.  The  Museum  of  Natural  Hiatory  has  been  commencCsd 
by  Agastiiz. 

"  1H-.  Wm.  T.  Brantly  was  president  when  we  entered  Junior,  half  advanced,  a  man  of 
g^MoUc  f>tatttre  and  giant  mind.  We  can  see  him  now,  restinff  his  great  head  upon  the  palm 
ofhis  hand,  preparatory  to  some  animsdverHions  upon  our  folTlex  or  stupidity. 

''Wm.  Hawketworth,  a  native  of  the  ^  Bnersld  ble,'  and  a  olaasioal  »ch(dar  of  higfa'aittaJn- 
mentfl>  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  in  the  chair  of  language*.  Kind-hearted  old  gentleman — we 
all  loved,  althouprh  we  worried  him  not  a  little.  Each  class  as  it  ro!«e  Senior,  and  left  his 
room,  dalighted  to  make  the  professor  a  handsome  present.  By  thia  time,  he  mu»t  have  a 
dozen  or  more  pieces  of  plate,  and  a  library  of  rare  and  costly  works,  preseotel  in  that  way. 

*'LewI«  R.  Oibbes,  than  whom^eience  ha*  no  more  enthusiastio  aud  devoted  ^od — a  man 
who  would  rather  experiment  in  his  laboratory,  or  sweep  the  heavens  with  his  telescope, 
than  pursue  any  of  the  pleasures  sought  for  so  eagerly  by  tne  worlil,  was  Profe  sor  of  Natural 
Science  and  Mathematics.  The  Doctor  U  still  in  Charleston — havipg  declined  to  take  a  pro* 
fessorahip  in  Columbia.  He  was  tbe  smallO'^t  man  of  the  faculty — phyaically  considered — but 
no  student  dared  to  trifle  with  him.  Intellectually  his  proportions  are  Urge.  His  nnme  is 
familiar  to  all  American  scholars,  and  to  the  Havana  of  Burope. 

*'  Wm.  P.  MUeit,  a  few  years  ago  Mayor  of  Charleoton,  and  now  one  of  Carol'na^s  most  re- 
spected representatives  at  Washington,  was  a  student  then.  So  wat  J.  D.  B.  De  Bo  w  of  tbe 
Jlenmo  and  the  i^nthern  OonTenttoo,  and  Wm.  H.  Trescot,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
land,  and  J.  L.  Girardeau,  the  eloquent  preacher — and  others  known  to  fame.  Mileii  was  tbe 
most  popular  man  In  college— ohivalroua,  high-sooled,  a  man,  every  inch  of  him,  before  he 
was  of  age. 

"De  Bow  went  through  the  course  in  three  years,  and  took  first  honor.  We  called  him 
'Old  De  Bow'— he  was  so  earnest  and  untiring  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge.  After  etudying 
moat  of  the  n<ght,  he  camd  to  college  in  the  morning  with  that  famous  black  cravat  of  his 
tied  loosely  around  his  neck,  his  hair  dishevelled — his  keen  black  eye*  i^parkiin^  above  that 
nose — ready  for  any  discussion  or  idtellectual  tilt.  In  his  rapid  rise  to  a  position  of  com- 
manding usefulnts&s — the  position  of  one  of  tne  great  thinkers  and  actors  of  the  South — we 
see  what  genJua,  moved  by  ambition  and  sustained  by  unconquerable. energy,  can  accomplish. 

"Brskine  Oollese  Is  located  at  Dae  West,  a  pleasant  hamlet,  in  Abbeville  D  strict.  This 
is  the  Collpgo  of  the  'Secedors,'  or  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians.  £r>kine  has  edu-i 
cated  some  men  of  note.    It  is  flourishingly  finely,  we  believe. 

"The  Furroan  University,  under  the  control  of  the  Bapti»t4,  is  at  Greenville.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  institution  Is  very  eligible.  Near  the  Campus,  are  the  Falls  of  Reedy  River. 
Ftom  the  tower,  you  look  directly  up  the  main-street  of  the  town.  Furman  is  well  patron- 
ised, has  a  first-iate  faculty,  an-i  must  prove  a  great  bles-iufc  to  the  State.  Dr.  Fuira*n,  the 
president,  is  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian,  in  the  fall  sense  of  those  words.  This 
is  the  only  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed. 

"Of  Wofford  College,  located  at  Spartanburg,  the  Methodist  College  of  South  Carolina,  we 
snoke  last  week.  Tbe  coarse  of  instruction  is  very  thorough,  and  already  have  several  brlU 
llant  young  men  gone  out  of  its  halls,  into  the  wide  world  of  labor  and  achievement.  We 
aatd  In  our  la-t  isoue,  that  •  in  our  judgment.'  the  present  faculty  wa<»  fully  an  stmnflrasthe 
past.  We  certainly  consider  this  high  praise,  forof  ihe  ability  of  Drs.  Wightman  and  Smith,  all 
are  informed. 

"The  Lutherans  have  recently  established  a  college  at  Newberry.  Bdocatlon  is  the  order 
•f  the  day— Excelsior !  the  motto  of  the  age." 
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ground  of  the  general  deficiency  of  education  and  intelligenTe  in  the 
upper  country,  which  would  render  it  incompetent  to  exercise  wisely 
and  justly  the  power  which  such  a  reform  would  place  in  its  hands. 
It  was  to  remedy  this  deficiency  that  it  was  pro)K)8ed  to  establish  s 
college  at  Columbia,  'the  act  was  passed,  not  without  difficult^',  nor 
without  the  strenuous  opposition  of  many  whom  it  was  intended 
more  especially  to  benefit.  There  is  no  citizen  of  the  State,  and  still 
more  who  has  directly  and  personally  received  the  benefits  of  the 
institution,  whose  deepest  gratitude  is  not  due  to  every  one  who  ccm- 
tributed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  success  of  the  measure." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  held  in  1802,  at 
the  governor's  residence,  in  Charleston.  In  1804,  a  president  and 
several  professors  were  elected,  and  the  whole  plan  of  studies  and 
discipline  was  agreed  upon.  The  college  opened  10th  January, 
1805,  with  a  faculty  of  two.  The  name  of  the  first  student  on  the 
records  was  the  distinguished  Chancellor  Harper.  In  1806,  the  col- 
lege-roll presented  the^names  of  forty-dz  students.  Profs.  Hanford  and 
Hammond  resigned  after  a  short  service.  The  former  was  a  gradu- 
ate ol'  Yale,  and  studied  law  with  Roger  Sherman.  He  married  in 
South  Carolina,  and  conducted,  for  some  time,  a  leading  academy  in 
the  State  where  many  eminent  men  received  their  early  education. 
Professor  Hammond  was  also  from  New  England,  and  was  from 

f3od  revolutionary  stock.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  came  to 
outh  Carolina,  in  1803,  and  took  charge  of  the  Mount  Bethel 
Academy,  in  Newberry  dwtrict,  which  came  to  have  high  repute, 
and  prepared  the  first  scholars  for  the  State  College.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character  and  excellent  attainments,  and  the  fisither  of  the 
distinguished  Governor  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina. 

We  pass  over  the  recital  of  the  several  rebellions,  plots,  and  coun- 
terplots, which  took  place  in  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  the  collie, 
with  this  remark,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  there  should  ever 
prove  to  be  such  difficulty  in  bringing  within  proper  restraint  the 
ardent,  impulsive,  and  excitable  spirit  of  Southern  youth,  and  in 
establishing  proper  discipline  over  them.  In  our  references  to  Dr. 
Labordc's  work  we  shall  find  greater  satisfaction  in  his  memoirs  of 
eminent  men,  than  in  any  of  the  details  of  their  juvenile  excesses. 

James  Gregg,  who  resigned  his  tutorship  in  1811,  was  of  reyolo- 
tionary  parentage.  He  became  afterward  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character  and  integrity.  We 
quote  from  Dr.  Laborde,  p.  66 : 

'^  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  few  had  as  large  aud  lucra- 
tive practice.  He  bore  his  part  in  the  most  important  causes,  and 
it  was  his  fortune  to  contend  for  victory  with  men  of  subtlest  intellect 
and  rarest  learning ;  but  never  did  he  fail  to  acquit  himself  welL  His 
mind  was  eminently  logical ;  he  looked  to  the  argument,  and  nothing 
else.  There  were  no  fiowers  of  rhetoric  strewn  along  his  path ;  had 
there  been  any,  he  would  not  have  stopped  to  have  picked  them  up. 
For  the  reveries  of  fancy,  the  outpourings  of  the  imagination,  he  had 


lie  tasted  HekUYCv  flM4  a  peeUy  tbiag^  ftnd  never  relitlied  U  whttt 
aeid  by  othent.  He  ^wws  wilhoui  wU  or  bumor,  but  oouki  laugh  a» 
keartilj  as  others  when  they  w^re  produced  by  bis  friends.  He  was 
8  asan  of  eloqaenise  only  in  the  seme  that  eamestneea^  love  of  the 
right,  is  eloquence.*' 

Speaking  of  the  year  1811,  our  author  remarks,  p.  69  : 

"  In  its  walls,  at  that  time,  were  young  men  trimming  their  mid- 
a^t  lamps,  whose  souls  were  fired  with  the  loftiest,  ambition,  and 
whose  genius  and  leaming  were  to  shed  the  brightest  bistre  upon  the 
eooHiienwealtb.  In  that  numbeir  were  MeDuffie  and  Legar^;  the 
mam  of  eloquence,  perhaps  never  surpassed  in  thai  mystic  power 
by  whi^  seul  is  infused  into  soul,  and  the  multitude  made  captive  ( 
and  that  other  man,  whose  profound  scholarship  and  varied  endow*- 
menta  have  enhanced  the  glory  of  American  literature." 

Dr.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  the  first  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
College,  died  ia  1820.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  in  1768, 
became  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  1791,  and  was  elected  president  of 
Brown  University  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age.  In  1802,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  presidency  of  Union  College,  New  York, 
and  in  1804  to  that  of  North  Carolina,  of  which  he  became  the  very 
heart  and  soul  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  small  of 
stature,  but  nevertheless  of  commanding  person;  was  a  profound  met^* 
aphysician  and  a  great  scholar.  In  polite  literature  be  had  mastered 
nearly  everything,  but  was  less  critical  in  bis  knowledge  of  the  uneieat 
languages.  '^  From  the  depths  of  the  unexplained  and  unexplainable 
mysteries  of  philosophy,  from  the  field  of  pure  speculation,  when  he 
was  striving  with  Plato  to  get  a  glimpse  of  truths  which  no  human 
mind  has  been  permitted  to  penetrate,  he  could  in  an  instant  divert 
the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  in  plunging  in  the  midst  q£  Nature'e 
scenery  have  his  soul  elevated  to  rapture  at  the  sight  of  a  fiow^  a 
tree,  a  precipice,  or  a  running  brook*** 

As  an  orator,  Dr.  Maxcy  had  scarcely  a  superior.  The  Hon. 
Jaa.  L.  Petigru  said  of  him:  *^ Never  will  the  charm  of  his  elo- 
quence be  erased  from  tbe  nmmory  on  which  its  impression  bas  once 
been  made.  His  elocution  was  equally  winning  and  peculiar.  He 
spoke  in  the  most  deliberate  manner ;  his  voice  was  cleoi-  and  gentle ; 
lus  action  oomposed  and  quiet ;  yet  no  man  had  such  command  over 
the  noisy  sallies  of  youth.  The  most  riotous  oflender  shrank  from 
the  reproof  of  that  pale  brow  and  intellectual  eye." 

Of  his  capacities  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Laborde  says^  p.  117  :  *^I  will 
not  say  that  he  was  unequalled ;  but  the  united  testimony  of  all  his 
pupils  and  colleagues  justify  tbe  assertion  that  he  was  never  surpass. 
In  the  South  Oirolina  College  he  was  the  teacher  of  belles- iettrvs 
and  criticism  and  metaphysics,  fite  was  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  his  perception,  and  for  the  ease,  facility  and  precisioD  of  his 
expression.  Dr.  Henry  bas  often,  in  conversation  with  me,  dwelt 
with  rapture  on  this  part  of  his  character*  He  has  frequently  said 
to  me  that  he  would  analyse  a  chapter  in  Karnes  or  Locke  with  more 
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vndlinefls  than  taij  man  he  ervr  6aw,  and  preeeHt  iJl  the  BHUerial 
points  of  the  discussion  with  a  penptcuitj  he  has  never  seen  equalled. 
What  a  guide  through  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  metaphysical  dia* 
cnsfiion !  How  valuable  to  the  students  wh^  with  all  th^  toil  and 
all  their  labor,  they  could  reach  no  conclusion ! — 

*'  They  found  do  end,  in  wandering  mazes  loft  !** 

In  1821.  Dr.  Cooper  was  in  the  chair  of  the  presidency.  Under 
h«  administration  affairs  were  conducted  for  ten  years,  relieved  only 
by  the  ordinary  college  disturbances.  In  1831,  the  legislature  passed 
several  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  religious  and  other  opinions  of 
the  doctor,  and  expressing  the  belief  that  his  connection  with  the 
•college  was  a  public  evil.  After  careful  exalnination  of  the  facta 
and  a  full  hearing,  the  board  of  trustees  the  following  year  dis- 
missed the  charges ;  but  the  doctor  soon  after  resigned  the  presidency 
to  accept  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Henry  was  elected,  pro  tetfiqwre^ 
to  the  presidency.  The  new  arrangement,  however,  woiied  no  bet- 
ter, and  the  college  seemed  tottering  to  its  base  and  liicely  soon  to 
fall.  The  cry  of  revolution  continued  throughout  the  State.  The 
trustees  requested  the  faculty  to  resign,  which  was  done,  and  a  reor- 
ganization took  place.  Dr.  Cooper  was  thenceforth  (1834)  discon- 
aiected  from  the  college. 

Thomas  Cooper  was  born  in  London,  in  1759,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  Connecting  himself  with  French  politics,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  England,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  his  restless 
spirit  soon  found  employment.  He  was  indicted  under  the  alien  and 
sedition  act,  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  1806  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  from  which  he  was  soon 
removed  at  the  request  of  the  legislature.  He  then  filled  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry  successively  in  Dickinson  College  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  resigning  his  post  in  the  college 
of  fiouth  Carolina,  he  spent  several  years  in  editing  the  statutes  of 
the  State,  to  which  be  was  assigned  by  the  legidature.  His  death 
took  place  in  1840.  In  regard  to  his  intellectual  character,  we  can- 
not agree  that  "  he  had  no  very  high  original  powers,'*  and  we  think 
Dr.  Laborde's  own  admissions  in  his  biographical  sketch  refutes  the 
opinion.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  no  faith  in  metaphysical  or  ethical 
studies,  buc  preferred  political  economy.  This  evidenced  the  mate- 
rialistic tendencies  of  his  mind. 

As  a  teacher  and  lecturer.  Dr.  Cooper  had  no  superior.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men  was  extensive.  He  knew  Fox, 
Pitt,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Burke,  etc.,  and  could  tell  anecdotes  of 
them.  He  had  been  intimate  in  France  with  Robespierre  and  the 
other  revolutionists.  Incidents  connected  with  these  times  he  weaved 
into  his  lectures.  His  industry  and  zeal  knew  no  limits.  His  failure 
in  the  presidency  of  the  college  was  much  the  result  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Southern  youth,  and  of  the  proper  system  of  gov- 
ernment 10  be  Adopted  over  them*     He  came  to  the  South  too  li^  in 
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life.  fii9  intermingling  with  the  politics  of  the  State  was  another 
reason.  His  religious  opinions  were,  however,  the  greatest  stumbling 
block.  Cliristianit^  was  to  him  a  fraud  and  an  imposture,  and  this 
opinion  he  proclaimed  everywhere.  His  devotion  was  mainlj  to  the 
physical  sciences,  and  in  regard  to  education  in  general,  he  held  the 
most  liberal  views.  He  wished  the  college  to  be  free  of  all  tuition 
chaises,  and  thought  the  State  should  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  the 
education  of  her  sons.  In  his  personal  character,  Dr.  Cooper  was 
without  reproach.  He  was  **  open,  frank,  and  free  fW)m  all  dissimu- 
lation ;"  was  fond  of  the  truth  as  he  understood  it ;  was  fbil  of 
incident,  humor  and  anecdote,  and  a  most  excellent  table  companion  ; 
was  a  good  father,  husband,  master,  etc.  We  give  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Laborde,  p.  168  : 

"  He  waa  a  great  reader,  had  a  fine  memory,  and  forgot  little  that  was  worth 
remembering.  He  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  anything  which  might  become 
the  topic  of  discussion  in  the  circle  of  educated  gentlemen.  He  was  a  man  of 
informaHon,  rather  than  of  learning.  1  do  not  mean  by  this  to  intimate  that  h» 
had  solid  attainmeots  in  nothing ;  but  that  his  knowledge  was  general,  and  tha^ 
eTen  in  those  inquiries  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  largest  attention,  depths  had 
been  reached  by  others  to  which  he  had  never  attained.  There  is,  no  doubt,, 
force  in  the  remark,  that  he  may  have  failed  in  reaching  the  highpst  ezcellenee 
in  any  one  department  of  knowledge,  because  his  attention  waa  divided  among 
so  mnny.  This  is  certainly  fatal  to  suooess  with  most  minds.  It  has  not  been  so 
with  all  whose  pursuits  were  equally  diversified.  Paschal  and  Leibnitz,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  left  the  impress  of  genius  in  every  field  where  they  labored  ; 
and  Priestley  and  Franklin,  more  kindred  spirits,  have  in  the  midst  of  most  dis- 
tracting pursuits,  secured  immortality.  Dr.  Cooper's  largest  attainments  were 
in  chemistry  and  the  cognate  sciences,  law,  medicine,  and  political  philosophy. 
His  principal  publications  are,  a  *  Translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian*'  his 
'  Translation  of  Broussais,*  his  *  Medical  Jurisprudence,*  *  The  Emporium  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,*  and  his  '  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy.* 
Besides  these,  I  may  mention  his  elaborate  *  Essay  on  the  Pentateuch,*  and  any 
number  of  pamphleU,  religious  and  political.  None  of  these  can  live  ;  indeed, 
they  are  lon^  since  dead.  His  Medical  Juriavrudenee  and  his  PolUical  Economy 
have  no  merit  whatever.  His  Essay  on  the  rcntateuch  has  long  since  had  the 
flimsy  veil  of  its  false  learning  and  inconclusive  reasoning  torn  from  it,  and 
stands  exposed  in  all  its  deformity.  He  was  full  of  what  Horace  calls  sapientia 
wuaHiemSy  the  extravagances  of  philosophy,  which  are  contradicted  by  the  stem 
convictions  and  the  daily  experience  of  almost  every  man.  His  contributions  to 
the  Southern  Review  are  worthy  of  mention  ;  and,  as  they  exhibit  him  to  great 
advantage,  I  give  the  articles  by  name  :  Principles  of  Agriculture,  1st  vol.  ;  Gall 
on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  tst  vol. ;  Begin's  Therapeutics,  1st  vol.  ;  Hig- 
^in*s  Celtic  Druids,  3d  vol. ;  Modern  Gastronomy,  8d  vol.  ;  Higgin*s  Celtio  Dru«> 
ids,  4th  vol. ;  Bentham  on  Judicial  Evidence,  5th  vol. ;  Agrarian  and  £ducatioi\ 
Systems,  6th  vol. ;  Geology  and  Pentateuch,  6th  vol.  ;  Social  Life  of  England 
and  France,  6th  vol. ;  Operation  of  Poisons,  7th  vol. ;  United  States  Bank,  8tl^ 
vol. ;  Distribution  of  Wealth,  8th  vol. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Gibbes  was  born  in  1809,  in  Charleston,  and  gr^d-i 
aated  in  1827,  at  the  South  Carolina  College.  He  was  soon  afl^er 
elected  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  that  institution  and  becamo 
afterward  professor.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1830,  and  was, 
in  1833,  connected  with  a  medical  school  which  he  had  assisted  in 
forming  at  Columbia.  He  has  been  president  of  the  medical  associ- 
ation of  South  Carolina,  and  was  for  a  long  time  editor  and  proprie^ 
tor  of  the  South  Carolinian. 
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JfeisamfuiofftiQ^iit  scieaAiQc  sttiMi>meDU  and  b«s  puUiahed 
manj  valunble  papei:s  on  such  subjecta.  He  has  been  a  careful  col- 
lector of  specimens  in  natural  bi6tory>  etc.,  and  has  a  cabinet  of  rare 
Vmd  yalnable  painting?.  He  published  three  vokimes  of  documentaiy 
historj  of  Spnth  Carolina,  which  were  previously  rtferred  to  in  our 
pagee,  which  have  shed  much  light  upon  the  history  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Xicwis  B.  Gibbes  is  our  esteemed  personal  friend  and  was  our 
guide  and  preceptor  in  dajs  long  past  at  the  college  of  Charleston. 
We  have  taken  pride  in  his  growing  fame.  He  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, in  1810,  and  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Pendleton 
district.  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  where 
be  graduated  in  1827  with  the  highest  honor.  For  a  little  while  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Pendleton  Academy.  In  1831  he  was  elect- 
ed tutor  of  the  South  Carolina  Collie,  and  afterward  acting  profes- 
sor. Graduated  in  medicine  in  1886.  Went  .*oon  after  to  France 
and  pursued  the  medical  natural  sciences  under  the  greatest  masters 
uid  with  the  highest  success.  Was  elected,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Charleston  College  in  1839,  and  still  retains  that  poet.  His 
course  embraces  most  of  the  physical  sciences.  He  recently  declined 
a  professorship  at  Columbia.  Hb  scientific  contributions  have  been 
frequent  and  valuable,  and  his  labors  in  every  field  are  truly  hercule- 
an. There  is  no  more  valuable  man  in  South  Carolina,  and  he  ia 
greatly  beloved  by  all  of  the  alumni  of  the  college  of  which  he  is  the 
ornament. 

Dr.  Capers  was  connected  with  the  college,  but  for  a  short  time, 
and  we  will  refer  to  him  no  further  here  than  to  call  attention  io  our 
notice  of  him  and  his  labors,  in  the  Rbvibw  for  February,  1859. 

Henry  J.  Nott  was  son  of  Judge  Nott,  of  South  Carolina.  He 
graduated  at  the  South  Cui'olina  College  and  was  classmate  with  Le- 
gare.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  attained  high  rank. 
In  connection  with  Col.  McCord  he  published  Nott  &  McCord's  He- 
ports,  His  tastes  were,  however,  literary,  and  in  order  to  cultivate 
them  he  spent  several  years  in  Europe.  In  1824,  he  became  profes- 
sor IB  the  college.  His  career  was  brilliant.  His  studies  covered 
the  whole  field  of  letters,  ancient  and  modem.  He  worked  up  ad- 
mirably all  the  materials  of  his  extensive  travels.  His  memory  was 
remarkable,  his  humor  rich,  and  ^\it  ready.  The  style  of  his  wri- 
tings was  faultless,  as  exhibited  in  the  Sonihei-n  ^view,  and  in  his 
remarkable  work.  Odds  and  Ends,  from  the  Knapsack  of  T/wma$ 
Singularity,  He  was  drowned,  in  1837,  on  the  ill-fated  8t«araer 
Home,  and  was  greatly  lamented. 

Stephen  Elliott  was  born  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  1806,  and  is  a  son 
of  the  worid-famed  Stephen  Elliott,  of  that  State.  He  entered 
Harvard,  but  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College,  in  1825. 
Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  In  1885,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Episcopal  ministry,  but  soon  after  became  professor  of  Chrbtianity  in 
the  South  Carolina  College.     Was  elected  bisfhopof  Greorgia  in  1840. 

**  An  ornaroeut  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  Uluslrating  in  his  life 
all  those  virtues  which  ennoble  human  nature,  well  may  the  Stote  which  garv 
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him  birth  point  to  him  as  one  of  her  jewels,  and  the  coAege  as  one  of  her  most 
ffenowned  proiiMsocm.  If  e  is  noiv  in  the  Vigor  of  manhood,  and  wbo  do^a  not 
hopeibat  a  long  eareer  of  iMef«loeM  is  beford  himl  Goldsmith  has  jramar^ 
tint  natare  every  day  prodoees  in  abundattee  me»  eapabia  of  diaebargiQg  the  of- 
diaary  duties  of  life ;  bat  tltte  is  niggard  in  the  birth  of  an  exalted  mind,  scarcely 
prodnoing  ooe  in  a  century  to  bless  and  enlighten  a  degenerate  age.  What  a 
noMe  calUng  is  that  of  the  Minisler  of  (Hd  t  Who  could  br«Y9  the  sorrows  of 
ttie  world  without  ^e  aid  of  those  Heavenly  nmiistraiioBs  which,  in  the  name  of 
His  Master,  he  so  freely  bestows  1 

"  Beside  the  bed  where  partiDK.lire  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  (ni^U,  and  pain,  by  tarns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  ehan  ploii  stood.    At  his  odntrol 
De^ipait  and  aocaiAh  fled  the  straggliitf  soul ; 
Comfort  eamo  down,  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  hid  last  faltViug  accents  whimpered  praise.^ 

Robert  W.  Barnwell  was  born  in  Beaufort  in  1801.  Was  educa- 
ted in  its  college,  and  at  Harvard,  where  he  gi'aduated.  H^  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Charleston  in  1823,  and  served  in  CJongress  from 
1829  to  1833.  In  1835,  was  elected  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
College.  In  1850,  took  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  bj  ex^ 
ecttiive  appointnxent.     Says  Dr.  Laborde,  p.  239 : 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  selection  for  the  presidency  was  at  once  vindicated  by  the 
fliieeesa  of  the  college.  He  pressed  all  his  powers  to  their  highest  activity.  The 
college  seemed  to  have  revived  as  if  by  magic.  He  was  sustained  by  a  corpe  qf 
professors  of  great  ability,  and  no  one  would  express  more  freely  thm  himself 
the  hi^h  praise  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  affection  of  the  people  returned 
to  their  favorite  institution  wKh  something  more  than  its  accustomed  ardor,  and 
a  common  feeling  of  rejoicing  sprung  up  in  every  heart.     His  cleav  head,  his 

good  sense,  his  seal,  his  labors,  his  honor,  his  courage,  his  love  of  justice — 
lese  exhibited  themselves  most  prominently,  >nd  furnished  a  broad  basis  for 
«onfidencd.  The  students  Were  the  first  to  perceive  the  secret  of  his  power, 
and  they  extended  to  him  a  regard  and  esteem  which  have  never  been  surpa»- 
•ed  in  the  history  of  our  college  officers.'* 

William  C.  Preston  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1794,  his  father 
being  then  there  as  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia.  His  stock 
is  revolationny. 

He  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1812,  and  studied 
law  at  Richmond,  under  Wm.  Wirt.  Went  soon  after  to  Europe, 
where  he  remained  several  years,  studying  for  a  time  at  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  ia  company  with  Hu^h  S.  Legare*  In  1822, 
commenced  the  practice  of  law,  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  Served  with 
much  honor  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1836.  In  1845  was  elected  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Coll<^e. 

Mr.  Preston  id  regarded  as  the  Patrick  Henry  of  our  times.  Cer- 
tainly oratory  could  be  carried  to  very  little  highief  perfection  than  it 
was  carried  by  him.  We  heard  him  in  his  best  and  most  glorious 
dajs.  Though  not  profound  in  either  Hw,  literatute,  or  atatesman- 
Mp,  kis  rank  w«B  eminent  in  all.  He  differed  wHh  the  polities  of 
the  State,  and  thu6  retired  early  from  public  life,  where  be  mighl 
katra  eirned  high  4iatinctiotL 
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Saj9  our  author,  page  298  : 

**  With  the  classic  authors  of  England  and  France,  he  bcs  gt—Jt  famiKarhj. 
With  the  great  poets,  writers  of  fiction,  draroatiats,  and  essayists,  he  has  k«pt 
company  from  early  life,  and  few  among  us  ba^e  profited  as  moch  by  it.  Emi- 
nently esthetic  in  his  tastes,  he  always  paases  to  behold  the  forms  of  beauty,  as 
they  are  presented  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  These  have  easy  accose  to 
his  mind,  and  find  a  place  in  all  their  infinite  Tariety.  May  I  risk  the  fi^re  a( 
likening  his  mind  to  a  parterre  of  evergreens  and  flowers,  all  arranged  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  ornamented  with  fountains  and  stataary,  and  winding  pebbly 
brooks.  Aptness  and  facility  of  quotation  have  ever  been  a  marked  fixture  in 
his  literary  character.  Few  subjects  indeed  can  be  suggested,  on  which  he  can- 
not bring  to  bear  at  once  this  beautiful  and  attractive  mode  of  illustration.  Mr. 
Preston*s  acquirements  in  the  languages  are  restricted  to  the  modem ;  and  in 
the  French  particularly  he  is  well  skilled.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  is  not  without  a  most  commendable 
Acquaintance  with  their  literature.  He  has  drank  largely  at  this  ancient  foun- 
tain of  thought  and  wisdom,  and  no  little  of  its  sublime  spirit  has  been  impart- 
ed to  him.     He  is  not  then  wholly  without 

"  *The  large  ntterance  of  the  earlj  gode.' 

**  In  conversational  pow^r  I  have  never  met  his  equal.  Who  that  has  ever  beard 
him  can  forget  his  point,  his  anecdote,  his  fullness,  his  variety,  his  ease,  his 
grace,  his  vivacity,  his  elegance,  his  imitative  talent,  and  that  curious  felicity  of 
eipresaion  which  in  South  Carolina  has  been  characterized  as  PrcMtonian,'*'' 

Mathew  J.  Williams,  like  Dr.  Lewis  Gibbes,  connects  himself 
tenderly  with  our  earlier  days.  He  was  the  honored  instructor 
et  Cokesbury,  in  1839,  when  we  were  a  student,  and  in  reality  the 
head  of  that  institution.  He  was  bom  in  Greorgia  in  1805;  gradua* 
ted  at  West  Point  and  entered  the  army.  Here  he  serv^  until 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  jetire.  He  then  studied  and  practised 
law  until  bis  election  to  Cokesbury,  in  1835.  In  18469  he  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  of  the  South  Carolina  Coll^^ 

Says  Dr.  Laborde,  page  315  : 

**He  takes  rank,  then,  among  h«r  most  distinj^ished  profecsors.  But  I 
would  be  doing  ffreat  injustice  if  I  confined  myself  siiuply  to  the  consideration  of 
his  mathematical  genius  and  attainments.  I  do  not  claim  for  him  a  thorough 
and  critical  knowledge  of  other  departments  ;  but  his  reading  has  been  general, 
and  he  exhibits  that  acquaintance  which  becomes  the  educated  gentleman.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  Professor  Williams*  mathematical  and  other  at- 
tainments, and  the  respect  to  which  he  is  in  consequence  entitled,  it  is  with 
more  pleasure  that  I  dwell  upon  him  as  a  man.  I  must  confess  tiiat  though  I 
have,  as  I  conceive,  a  just  appreciation  of  him,  I  know  not  how  I  will  sQceecd  m 
my  attempt  to  present  him  to  my  readers.  First,  I  remark  that  of  all  men  I  have 
ever  known,  he  is  most  distinguished  for  a  child-like  aimplicity.  Kind  in  his  • 
nature,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  sprmpath^,  most  apt  to  lend  a  ready  ear 
to  the  professions  of  men,  nothing  is  easier  for  him  than  to  bestow  his  confidence, 
and  thus  become  the  victim  of  imposture.  He  is  an  entire  stranger  to  nil  thoee 
arts  to  which  conning  and  unscrupuloaa  men  resmrt  ibr  the  accomplislimeiit  of 
their  6nda»  and  with  a  natuie  as  transparent  as  glass,  i«  utterly  uicapable  of 
playing  a  part." 

Dr.  Thomwell  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in  1812,  aad  gradua- 
ted at  the  South  Carolina  College,  in  1881,  wilh  the  highest  honor; 
was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1885 ;  senred  as  pro* 
fesBor  in  the  college,  from  1837  to   1830,  and  also  from  1840  to 
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18S1.     In  1852,  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  but  resigned 
in  1855.    xHe  is  one  of  the  profoandest  theologians  and  ablest  pnlpU 
•raton  in  America,  and  a  man  of  ripe  soholarehip. 
Snjs  oar  author,  page  881 : 

^  The  eharaeter  of  his  intsllect,  his  tchokfflj  tuUs,  his  tan  laarniiiff  for  one 
ol  his  yeirs,  hi«  ardor,  his  enlfcasittsm,  bis  insatiable  tbirst  for  kaowTedife,  his 
talent  for  easj  commanicailon,  all  this  pointed  to  a  college  as  a  most  be^Hning 


theatre  for  his  exertion.  As  a  teacher,  iiiw,  if  any,  have  eqwalled,  oertaioly  aese 
hMwt  surpassed  him.  Never  was  there  in  oar  walls  a  elaarer  head,  a  more  acute 
■und.  Always  master  of  his  subject,  he  was  ever  prepared  to  disentangle  it  of 
the  rubbish  with  which  it  was  encumbered,  and,  seising  upon  its  main  points,  to 
ptess  them  with  a  power  and  earnestness  which  wore  sure  to  make  an  impres* 
eion.  The  most  complex  prcMems,  the  most  abstract  questions  furoished  the 
occasions  for  the  display  ofihts  highest  powers.  He  luxuriated  in  the  profound, 
and  dwelt  with  delight  upon  subjects,  which  by  the  many  are  regarded  as  incom- 
prehensible. His  mind  was  ever  in  search  of  law  and  principle ;  errors,  like 
■irawe,  he  knew,  floated  upon  the  surface,  and  truth,  like  the  pearl,  was  only  to 
be  found  below.  He  is  essentially  a  nuin  #/  truih,  and  though  none  is  more 
addicted  to  sober,  philosophical  speculation,  still  he  is  always  in  search  of  the 
real.  He  wiH  accept  no  ideal,  he  will  rest  upon  no  counterfeit  He  wants  the 
thing  itself.  Ho  roToHs  at  the  imagmative,  the  fictitious,  the  mere  pictorial  il* 
lustratiott,  the  imitatiTe,  and  instinctively  turns  away  from  what  Scott  calla, 
*  forging  the  handwriting  of  nature  '  Of  the  world  of  foncy — a  world  redolent 
with  a  beauty  which  nature  in  all  her  prodigality  does  not  exhibit,  he  knows 
but  little.  His  mind  is  logical,  argumentative,  metaphysical,  and  it  is  in  thi^ 
field  of  exertion  that  his  genius  has  reaped  its  highest  rewards/*- 

In  r^ard  to  Dr.  Henrj,  we  have  onljr  space  to  give  the  inscription 
which  appears  upon  his  tombstone  : 

R.  HENRY. 

Bom  in  Oharieston,  December  6,  1793, 

Graduated  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

June  15, 1814, 

Ordained  to  the  Christian  Ministry,  May  25,  1817, 

Chosen    Professor    in    South    Carolina  College,    1818, 

Received   the   degree    of  D.  D.  from    the    College,   1884, 

Died  in  Columbia,   Feb.  6,  1855. 

*'  Qui9  iiuiitru  sUpudor  MUt  moius 
Ttm  eari  eofitit  T*^ 

Erected  by  the  students  of  South  Carolina  College, 

As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who,  for  thirty  years,  adorned 

the  Institution  by  his  learning  and  piety. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Lieber,  whose  fame  was  long  inseparably  inter-* 
woven  with  that  of  the  college,  and  who  we  have  had  the  gr^at 
pleasure  of  knowing  personally,  we  regret  the  necessity  of  being 
brief.  He  was  bom  in  Prussia,  in  180^,  and  studied  at  the  leading 
universities.  Was  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the  great  Niebuhr. 
Seing  a  liberal,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Germany.  His  first 
American  work  was  the  "  Encyclopedia  Americana,"  in  thirteen  vol-^ 
nmes,  which  was  finished  in  1831.  He  resided  in  New- York  and 
Philadelphia ;  was  elected  professor  in  the  South  Carolina  GoU<^» 
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in  IBSd.     He  retigoed  in  1856.     We  iiave  SfMce  but  for  two  «i- 
ttaoto  from  Dr.  laborde,  pages  898  and  400. 

'*  I  think  that  hU  reputation  m  a  thaker  And  Mthor,  raoit  ifaMUy  XMt,  komrw. 
apon  bis  '  Ethics,*  his  *  HenDeneatics/  his  <  LtborAod  Prepay,*  and  his  'Civil 
Liberty  and  Sclf-Government.*  I  would  not  have  the  reader  suppose  that  I  atp> 
taeh  but  little  value  to  his  *  Encyclopedia '  This  is  Inify  a  great  mmk  of  ita  Idiid. 
It  met  a  preseing  want.  Something  of  tiie  sort  waa  much  needed,  and  it  acorn 
ptiahed  the  entire  purpose  for  whira  it  waa  designed.  Perhape  a  nore  ncoentp> 
nMe  service  could  net  have  been  renderei.  I?  be  bad  left  nothing  elan,  Inia 
'would  be  su#icient  to  aecnn  for  him  an  enviaible  repntsition.  Perliape  ■•  hook 
published  in  this  country  ever  met  with  greater  favor  fkom  the  pmbHc  The  &»• 
eessities  of  the  author  oompeilod  him  to  part  with  the  copyright,  and  •Ihers 
have  received  the  pecuniary  reward  lor  hie  labofa.  But  he  had  a  faighar  nena- 
pensation.  Hia  name  aoon  became  known  to  the  peo|4e  of  thia  vaH  conMet^ 
acy,  and  he  was  proud  in  the  couaciousness  that  whatever  might  be  done  ia  ikm 
ihture  in  this  department  of  literature,  he  had  led  the  way,  and  cooid  not  be  fa»> 

Stten.  The  « Manual  of  Political  Ethics/  the  '  Ess^  en  Property  and  Laboc,'  t^ 
ermfneutics/the  ^Trcafeiaeon  Civil  Liberty  and  Self*Govamment,-  bavoraoetvad 
the  highest  praiae  from  Story,  Kent,  Greenfeaf,  Preacott,  Bancroft,  and  others  in 
his  county,  M>d  many  of  the  best  minds  of  Europe  have  added  their  wmraMat 
commendations.  His  works  have  been  transited  into  aeveral  of  the  languagea 
tyf  Earope,  and  adopted  as  tezt4N>oks  in  many  of  the  highest  odleges  aiM  nai* 
▼ersities.  Perbnps  no  living  author  is  more  frequently  referred  to  on  all  the 
great  questiens  which  he  has  discussed.  Having  written  ao  much,  and  wfittaa 
9o  well,  and  in  all  exhibited  the  spirit  ef  the  true  philosophical  thinker,  there  aM 
few  subjects  in  any  department  of  inquiry  which  cannot  be  Uluatrated  hy  an  ap» 
peal  to  his  works.*' 

The  adtninistration  of  Mr.  McCaj,  as  president  of  the  coUqge, 
was  brief  and  troubled.  He  bad  excelleDt  points  of  character,  waa 
a  proficient  in  many  branches  of  study,  but  had  some  faults  which 
interfered  with  his  success  in  an  institution  of  this  sort.  Dr.  La- 
borde  treats  in  detail  the  points  of  controversy  which  arose  in  his 
administration,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work.  It  would  be 
yery  unpleasant  for  us  to  refer  to  them. 

At  the  present  moment  the  college  is  in  the  moet  flouriahlng  cod- 
dition  under  the  administraitioo  of  President  Longstreet.  The  facul- 
ty is  as  follows : 

Faadty.^A.  B.  Longstreet,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  and  Profesaor  of  Hia 
tory,  Political  Economy,  Political  Philoeophy  and  Elocution ;  Maximilian  La- 
borde,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  ;  Rev. 
J.  L.  Reynolds,  D.  D.,  Profetsor  of  Roman  Lheratnre;  John  Le  Goiite,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  and  Mechanical  Philosophy ;  Wm.  J.  Rivers,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature;  Rev.  R.  W.  Barnwell,  Profe^aer  of  Mcral  Philoao- 
phy,  Sacred  I  literature  and  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Joseph  Le  Conte,  M.  D., 
Pi^etsor  of  Chf^mistry,  Mineralogy  and  Gcolqgy ;  Chatlee  3.  Venable,  Profes- 
aor of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

B.  W.  Means,  Librarian  ;  K.  S.  Dargftn,  Bursar ;  W.  B.  Broom,  Mafahal. 
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Conclusion. 

OHABACSItBIBaaOS  JOXD  QC»a>ITIOK  OF  UBEKIA^-COaT  OF  THE 
COLOmr  TO  YHE  people  op  the  UMTBD  states — BECAPIT- 
TJUITTON  OF  THE  WHOLE  ABOCMEMT. 

MoNKOTLA.  18  bounded  <m  the  n^rth  and  ndrthea^t  by  ext^neif^ 
mangrove  swamps,  which  emit  a  great  deal  of  miasma.  This  fs 
wafted  in  and  through  the  town  by  the  morning  breeze.  This  poi- 
son, impregnating  the  air»  being  inhaled  hy  foreigners  early  in  the 
morning  on  empty  stomachs,  cannot  but  deleteriously  atfect  the  sys- 
tem and  add  to  the  severity  ot  the  African  or  seasoning  fever.  I)r, 
Hoberts  has  since  become,  and  is  now  a  permanent  resident  and  prac- 
tising physician  of  Monrovia — and  ''  at  this  time  the  doctor  has  the 
opinion  that  Monrovia  is  not  an  unhealthy  place  for  emigrants  to  ac- 
climate in.''  Other  residents  of  high  authority  also  asserted  the 
healthiness  of  Monrovia.  But  Mr.  Cowan  could  not  be  so  convinced. 
He  adds,  **  In  all  candor  I  say,  it  is  not  easy  to  solve  in  my  mind 
wh^  emigrants,  for  years  past  have  been  stopped  here  to  acclimate. *• 
(p.  46.)  Others,  less  suspicious  and  less  guilelegs  than  the  author, 
would  be  at  no  loss  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  location  of 
the  college  for  Liberia,  is  also  to*  be  established,  and  wholly  by  chari- 
table contributions  from  the  United  States,  in  this  very  unhealthy 
Monrovia — that  location  having  been  decided  upon  by  the  casting 
vote  of  Ex-President  Roberts  (p.  73),  who  Is  to  preside  over  the  in- 
stitution, and  who  also  is  a  resident  of  Monrovia. 

After  viewing  the  lands  around  New  Georgia,  Mr.  C.  says  :  **  1 
returned  to  the  town  with  this  conviction — this  is  not  a  healthy 
place  for  new  emigrants  from  the  United  States.'*     (p.  52.) 

**  This  town  {Caldwell]  wm  eoaraMttced  ia  16SA.  Tbtra  baTe  bacn  drawn  903 
town  lota,  and  aevflnty-aix  iarn  lota,  fram  five  to  ten  acrta  eack.  Lota  ibat  warn 
0006  improved,  i.  e.  built  upon,  and  farm  lands  that  were  once  cultivated,  are 
now  in  the  commons.  Much,  very  much  is  abandoned,  that  once  was  a  delight 
Here  Zion  Harris  lived,  who  Cold  in  Kentucky  of  bis  farm,  his  horses  and  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  com,  and  sugar — and  he  told  the  truth.  But  ales  {  his  lands,  •• 
well  ae  others,  ar«  as  aa  oek  whose  leaf  fadcib,  and  aa  a  ganien  that  hath  no 
water.  And  he  himself  is  with  the  dead,  having  been  killed  by  lightning.  There 
has  been  much  disputing  in  years  past,  in  this  township  in  regard  to  land  titles. 
Neighborhood  altercations  have  sprung  up— many  lost  a  portion  of  their  land, 
beeause  of  erropeoos  surreys  ana  loeatk>Da  Wki»t  the  lasr  ;  others  lest  all  their 
loifrevemeQts  [buiMings}, end  neny  moved  aw^,  while  others,  who  remained 
became  indifferent  to  the  improvement  of  their  lands,  expecting  to  lose  the  title  to 
them.  The  legislature  of  Liberia  attempted,  by  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, to  give  the  people  relief,  but  it  was  attended  with  too  much  trouble  and 
May,  and  wbat  waa  dene  by  them  did  not  giv«  a^llafaetion.*'    (pp.  66,  66.) 

And  this  and  other  such  evils  occurred,  where  the  government  re- 
ceived land  in  any  quantity  at  the  free  gift  of  the  American  Coloni- 
fation  Socie^,  and  sells  it  at  fiftj  cents  the  acre. 

**  I  saw  almndant  evidenee  that  a  faailly  we«td  not  afearw  on  a  quarter  men  ef 
ted  weM  JukiTwijt  .but  aiaifer piafi*  woskl  fiiroiBh  More  §9^  and  tb«  4m9r 
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ties  of  the  tropica  in  pu^r  abmidAnct^  But  it  b  too  )|lahw  tbe  people,  me  a 
body,  aim  only  to  obtain  food  and  ctotking  for  the  present  time,**  (p.  58.)^  **  The 
body  of  the  citizens  in  Monrovia  appear  not  to  have  any  regular  batfinesa  to 
attend  to.  And  many  of  the  children  of  those  who  have  accumulated  wealtli, 
do  nothing  of  a  domestic  character,  while  almost  dl  the  people  tirink  it  neoec- 
sary,  so  I  judged,  to  have  a  native  to  carry  a  bundle,  even  to  a  katfpotmd  ueigkl, 
and  that  native  will  be  in  a  natipe  dress^"  i.  e.  naked,  or  very  nearly  so.  (pp.  81,8t.) 

<*  Some  of  the  merchants  [in  Monrovia]  do  a  profitable  business.  I  learned 
that,  for  some  things,  the  Liberians  pay  76  per  cent,  profit)  and  the  natives  175 
per  cent  profit."  (p.  84.) 

**  What  a  change  for  the  bette*-  would  a  good  plough  make  in  these  fields ! 
The  ploughman  would  soon  overtake  the  present  reaper"    (p.  87.) 

In  Louisiana  on  St.  PauVs  river,  Mr.  C.  saw  better  management 
than  usual,  and  the  rare  operation  of  pressing  sugar  cane  and  mak- 
ing syrup — and  even  oxen  worked  to  the  sugar  miD.  Yet  even 
there,  "  whatever  is  raised  does  not  do  justice  to  the  land,  in  show- 
ing what  ityCian  do  to  remunerate  the  owner  hy  a  proper  cultivation 
of  it*  The  native  laborer  works  on  his  system,  and  the  Liberian  has  adopt' 
ed  it''     (p.  86.) 

[Harrisburg.]  "  I  was  told  that  a  short  distance  up  this  creek, 
there  were  faUs  that  furnished  good  water-power  for  mill  purposes. 
But  in  the  present  state  oj  agriculture  there  can  be  no  use  for  a  mill  hertj 
except  for  sawing  lumber.  If  corn  were  raised  for  bread,  as  it  can 
be,  and  which  the  people,  in  mass,  formerly  used,  a  grist-mill  could 
find  employment"  (p.  88.)  From  this  it  appears,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated, that  the  entire  operation  of  preparing  for  making  bread  is 
deemed  too  troublesome  and  laborious  to  be  compensated  by  the  bene- 
fit— and  consequently,  the  colonists  though  always  accustomed  to  com 
t>read,  and  -certainly  preferring  it,  have  already  ceased  to  eat  bread, 
as  ordinary  and  homemade  food. 

Of  ^*  Uncle  Simon,"  a  colonist  of  uncommon  merit,  and  as  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  Mr.  C.  says:  "He  raises  some  cotton."  And  soon 
after,  and  in  connection,  he  says  ^^  There  are  no  fidda  cfc&Uon  is  Li- 
beria ;"  (p.  88.)  Yet  cotton,  like  sugar  and  coffee,  is  an  indigenons 
growth.  «'  There  is  a  mill  here  [Millsburg]  to  grind  sugar  cane,  but 
it  is  turned  by  human  labor.  A  few  had  cattle,  but  they  were  not 
ysed  to  plough."     (p.  89.) 

There  have  been  in  Liberia  a  few  marked  and  laudable  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  in  individuals  who  have  exhibited  industry,  en- 
terprise, intelligence  in  their  operations,  and  who  met  with  deserved 
socceM  80  long  as  the  operatiooa  were  8o  directed.  Sueh  was  Zioa 
Harris,  already  named.  Such  was  Richardson,  who  was  fiist  bring- 
ing into  operation,  and  a  condition  for  prospective  profit,  a  large 
&rm  on  St.  Paul's.  He  had  cattle  broke  to  draught,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  the  various  impl^nents  for  good  tillage,  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  sugar-making,  when  he  was  unfortunately  drowned.  Ajb  in 
every  other  such  case,  with  the  death  of  the  pioneer  hnprover,  the 
improvements  came  to  an  end.  These  exceptions,  transient  as  they 
have  been,  show  what  good  management  might  do  in  Liberia ;  and 
ihe  geoerai  and  total  disregard  of  sucb  admixable  and  snoceaBfol  ex- 
ample of  indcMtry  aad  thrift,  ftill  mote  oonpletdly  pcore  the  attar 
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liopdesBDesB  and  worthlersness  of  th^  popalatlon  in  general,  as  their 
own  master?,  and  without  the  direction  of  superior  intellect  "  Cof- 
fee 10  raised  in  the  yards  of  D&anj  citixens.  One  man  has  eight  acres 
of  eoffee  trees  and  jet  coffee  is  imported  here."     (p.  180.) 

No  horses  or  mules,  used  for  draft,  and  rarely  oxen,  and  only  for 
machinery.  No  carts  or  ploughs  (pp.  103,  108,  122,  180,  140, 
159).  A  single  exception  of  oxen  carting,  and  that  not  for  Libe- 
rians,  stated  p.  117. 

In  a  lecture  published  in  the  *'  Presbyterian  Herald,"  Mr.  Cowan 
said: 

'*  There  were  only  three  hor«et  and  two  mulei  in  the  Republic ;  tome  twenty 
boUocbi  broke  to  the  yoke,  but  none  of  them  need  £or  ploiighiii|(. 

**  Up  the  St.  Paul's  river,  oxen  are  used  by  some  farmera,  but  not  to  plouf  ht 
oroarta  ;  and  when  Riobardson  lived,  in  1856,  he  worked  oxen  to  plouffh  his  land. 
But  in  Monrovia,  it  seems  oxen  cannot  be  worked,  because,  it  is  said,  work  kUU 
them.  The  natives  do  the  work  of  beasts  of  burden.  There  is  one  street  lead- 
ing from  the  river  bank  to  Ashmm  street,  that  could  in  my  judgment  be  graded 
for  less  than  fSOO,  so  that  two  yoke  of  bullocks,  if  necessary,  can  take  up  a 
good  load  from  the  wharf  to  any  lot  on  the  mount ;  and  yet  that  street  has  not 
been  graded.  All  the  brick  and  sand,  all  the  lumber  and  nails,  all  the  merchaa- 
disc  and  groceries,  yea,  eveiything  but  common,  unhewn  stone,  are  brought  up 
from  the  wharfs  on  men's  heads,  or  badu,  or  in  their  arms.  Wh<it  a  strange 
tight,  in  a  civilized  land,  to  see  cattle  going  about  the  streets,  and  a  line  of  hit- 
man carriers  doing  the  work  of  beasts  of  burden  !  Twenty -five  to  thirty  men, 
in  single  file,  carry  on  their  heads  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  a  college 
huildmg!  the  buiMing  entirely  paid  for  by  contrioutions  in  the  United  States,  is 
to  be  of  brick,  seventy  by  forty  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  I  saw,  I  suppose  a 
new  improvement,  a  new  cart,  with  some  natives  holding  up  tbe  tongue,  othefs 
ffuiding  the  cart  by  the  tongue,  others  drawing  the  cart  by  a  rope  fastened  to  tbe 
bolster,  and  others  behind  pushing  the  cait.  The  eart  was  loaded  with  brick 
bruoght  up  previously  on  the  head  from  the  wharf,  and  deposited  in  the  tCreel 

^  There  is  a  good  steam  saw-mill  in  operation  in  Marshall,  which  is  owned  iy 
«  mercantile  farm  in  Monrovia,  (p.  98.)  At  GreenviUe  there  is  a  steam  saw- 
mill going  to  ruin  io  the  outer  part  of  the  town.  It  is  tme  the  lumber  could  be 
taken  from  tbe  ground,  by  vrater,  to  the  lower  landing ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
nioee  would  justify  the  running  of  the  mill ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  logs  cottid 
be  brought  down  the  river  in  any  quantity  to  the  mill ;  but  it  has  been  given  vp , 
it  seems,  to  decay  as  fast  as  tbe  wood  frame  and  iron  works  will  permit.  The 
price  of  lumber  is  98  to  $A  tbe  hundred,  (p.  180.)  At  Buchanan,  I  saw  a 
very  valuable  steam  saw-mill  going  the  same  way  that  that  at  OreenvHIe  is  going 
[that  ie  to  ruin].  It  is  owned  in  part  here,  and  in  part  in  tbe  United  States, 
(p.  142.) 

**  At  Buchanan,  I  saw  a  jack,  male,  ass,  the  only  one  in  the  eomntiy ;  there  is 
■either  mare  nor  jenny  [female  ass]  in  the  country.  There  are  two  mules,  but 
both  used  for  the  saddle  and  not  for  work.  Nor  was  there  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  the 
•oontry.  Some  persons  had  had  them,  but  fearing  they  might  die,  eat  then, 
(p.  14«.) 

**  Bexley  showed  a  better  elass  of  farmers-^though  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
did  not  use  oxen,  mule,  or  plough,    (p.  108.)  f 

**  The  Bstivoe  are  the  carriers  of  aH  the  a^tielee  from  the  landing,  and   o 
wood  from  tbe  woeda,  to  the  dwellinga.    Ae  a^moet  every  man  is  a  trader  in  Li- 
beria, in  tobacco  or  cloth  with  tbe  natives,  he  gets  ki»  work  den%  «i  a  nomiml 
wtdue.    (p.  181.) 

^  Many  of  the  people  aaw  hard  timea  to  get  along,  and  I  did  not  blame  some 
of  them  for  begging  some  assistance."  (p.  96.)  **  Some  people  do  beg  of  their 
won  color,  and  of  strangers,  in  Liberia,    (p.  159.) 


^ThAt  tbs  mat  bodjr  of  the  Libaoaov  eat  aoioial  hoA  eveij  day,  I  do  sk^  be- 
lieve ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  thote  bow  living  on  town  lota,  with  no  other  land  to 
cultivate,  and  depending  on  the  productions  of  those  lots,  can  raise  enough  to 
bttj  salt  or  ft^h  provisions  for  their  daily  wants.  Bat  ttiio  i«  not  the  l«ult  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  resolt  of  the  pelicj  ef  the  people  in  makinf  their  aetlk- 
ments.  hu  my  opiiiie*  thai  i,000  <y  tkt  fopuUtmm^  of  lAberia  [more  than  ooo 
half)  ere  liviag  on  quarter-acre  lote.  As  to  the  balance  of  population,  8,621,  thej 
are  farm  land,  fanning  with  the  hoe  and  billhook,  at  an  average  of  three  to  four 
acres  for  each  fiirm.  Why  there  is  not  abimdaoce  of  meat,  and  to  spare,  ie  to 
be  learned  from  this  statement."    (p.  176.) 

Population^  and  Us  Decrease. — ^Mr.  Cowan  shows  that  the  decrease 
of  population  is  much  more  than  I  had  estimated.  He  shows  it  to 
be  8,5^1  more  than  all  the  births  which  have  occurred  since  the  first 
settlement.  On  data  partly  official,  and  all  of  which  he  deems  reli- 
able, he  computes  the  total  population  of  Liberia,  of  colonists  and 
their  descendamts,  in  1858,  at  7,621,  includiKg  all  living  children.** — 
(p.  166.)  The  American  Colonization  Society  had  sent  out  in  aU, 
9,872  up  to  January,  1858«  This  makes  the  aotufd  decrease  of 
these,  2,261,  besides  all  the  births  in  thirty-eight  years.  The  Maiy- 
land  Society,  acting  separately  at  first,  had  sent  out  to  Cape  Pahnas 
1,300 — by  both  societies,  11,172.  After  thirty-eight  years,  of  this 
number,  with  their  offspring^  7,621  are  Hving,  the  then  total  colo- 
Bial  population,  learing  for  deaths  8^551,  exceeding  births,  which  is 
thirty-three  per  cent,  loss  by  death,  and  of  absolute  decrease  in  thirty- 
eight  years. — (p.  166.)  *'  I  do  not  think,"  adds  Mr.  Cowan,  "  that 
the  friends  of  African  Colonization  need  be  ashamed  to  tell  tbeae 
facts."     His  present  commentator  thinks  Tery  differently. 

''None  hoi  fiee4»ni  htaeks  went  to  Liberia  antfl  1888.  Up  to  Jaly,  1827, 
665  eflnigraots  bad  gone  from  the  North  and  the  South  to  liberia :  nine  of  theae 
{only]  were  emancipated  slaves.  From  1628,  the  smmber  of  the  emancipaled,  to 
fo  to  Liberia,  increased  every  year,  until  now,  that  daaa  of  emigrants  greatly 
•outnvmber  the  free  bhtoka  who  go  there."    (p.  6.) 

**  Many  of  the  statementa  we  have  had  about  her  agrioidtaral  state  bavo  beam 
ieo  highly  colored.  The  [email  amount  of}  expeite  of  Liberian  labor,  the  absenoa 
of  the  pUnigh,  the  unenclosed  larma,  and  the  [small]  number  of  acres  cidtivated, 
prove  the  preeent  deficiency."    (p.  178.) 

**  Liberia  ia  [etill]  sustained  by  labor  that  is  foreign.  Tlie  Amertean  Goloam- 
iion  Society  places  oa  her  shoree  her  cittsens,  aupports  them  for  six  months, 
attends  them  when  sick  for  six  monlfaa,  br  paid  phyaiaam  and  noraes,  and  buifea 
the  dead — pays  for  the  survevs  of  lands  drawn  by  emigrants,  buys  [ail]  her  terri- 
tory firom  the  natives,  gives  the  government  the  right  to  eeU  lanoe  to  incteaee  her 
titeasurv,  and  pays  the  expense  of  agencies  to  snperinteiid  theee  matters,  excapl 
that  of  salea  of  land.  The  fiptscopal,  BaptiBt,  Methodist,  and  Preebytetiaa 
Beardn  of  Foreign  Miaaiona, /arnwik  the  fopMUm  of  Liberia  mOh  thi  ChriaUm 
Ministry  and  teachers  of  common  and  high  schools .  These  boards  expended  in 
Liberia,  in  1867.  over  $fo,O0O.  Three  iburtbe  of  the  eom  the  Liberiana  reeaived, 
in  the  moral  and  pecaniary  benefit  of  it."  (p.  178.) 

^  The  ooaat  trade  and  the  export  duty  wae  $86,626^^rv  near  tw«  (hiida  of 
the  reliable  iovenae  of  Liberin.  Bat  thie  earn  m  from  the  labor  of  the  nalivea 
la  there  another  nation  that  gets  ita  natienal  enpport  as  Liberia  veoeivea  here! 
As  a  nation,  she  may  be  aaid  to  live  by  the  labor  [and  on  the  alms]  of  forsign* 

ere The  statistics  tfumished  of  exports  ehowe  a  regnlar  faUtng  off  in  the 

ael  fmr  yeara."    (p.  178.) 

Mr.  Cowan  evidently  found  much  to  condemn  in  the  treatment  of 


the  native  savageB  wkbin  the  limits  of  liberia,  hy  the  colonists,  apd 
of  their  being  neglect  both  by  the  miasionAnes  sent  from  the 
United  States,  for  their  e^ecial  benefit,  and  also  by  the  people  gen** 
erally.  On  these  points,  however,  he  expresses  hims^f  with  much 
caution,  and  in  evident  fear  of  giving  offence.-^Amoqg  his  much 
ii|<»:e  full  remarks,  are  the  following : 

♦*  Liberia  shoald  pay  more  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  living 

wHhtn  her  poKttcal  jurisdiction I  could  not  see  nor  learn  what  measures 

the  gooemment  had  in  operation,  to  draw  them  into  the  er^oynent  of  civil  privi« 

lege« «    It  is  true  that  in  many  fiimilies  male  and  female  natives  are  employed 

to  work.  But  there  ajmears  not  a  feeling  of  common  brotherhood  toward  them.^*. . . , 
"  I  could  not  but  notice  it  on  the  part  of  the  Liberians  as  a  body  toward  the 
na^es.  How  many  of  those  who  were  living  in  families  were  clothed  ?  How 
many  of  them  were  dothed  for  the  Sabbath,  and  taken  to  the  church  for  pvbtte 
worship  1  I  would  not  judge  harafaW.  But  I  fefr  that  cheap  pay.  (and  that  pay 
not  refrulated  by  the  rule  *do  unto  them  ae  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you') 
has  much  to  do  with  the  employment  of  the  natives.**    (p.  180.) 

Rtoenue. — **  It  is  plain  tnat  her  national  support  is  depending  on  the  labor 
of  the  natives.**— (p.  163.)  **  The  Liberian  goveminent  receives  bo  revenue  by 
taxing  her  citizeoB.  She  can  pass  no  laws  and  enforce  them  on  the  tribes  wiihiu 
her  territorial  limits  that  will  bring  in  a  revenue  from  their  labor.  She  reaches 
them  only  by  the  coastwise  trade  thai  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  foreigners.**— 
(p.  164  )  [Of  course  foreign  traders  will  soon  learn  to  go  to  other  ports  neigh- 
boring to  Liberia,  which  are  open  to  them,  and  where  no  revenue  laws  are  in 
operation.] 

**  Tlu  revenue  from  her  oum  productions  last  year,  was  but  four  dollars  and  six* 
ty-fiee  cents. ^^    (p.  179.) 

How  different  is  the  lib^ia  as  truly  depicted  and  exposed  to  view 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  vnth 
the  flattering  representation  which  has  been  made  to  occupy  most 
persons'  minds,  and  which  was  produced  by  fi^se  recommendations 
and  paneg^'rics  of  either  designing,  or  of  credulous,  or  fanatical 
colonizationists  I  The  impressions  which  have  thus  been  made  on 
stranger?,  and  the  credulous  and  confiding  world,  ore  indicated  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  (Wesleyan)  London  Quarterly  Review-^ 
and  which  eulogy  was  copied  in  the  African  JReposiianf  (of  1866), 
without  a  word  of  dissent : 

*'  The  achievements  of  colonization  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  There  we  6nd  a  national  polity,  municipal  institutions,  Christian 
churches  and  Christian  ministers  ;  schools  and  a  sound  system  of  education ;  a 
public  press,  rising  towns  and  villages,  a  productive  agriculture,  and  a  growing 
commerce.  Under  its  rule,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  beings 
are  found  living  together  in  harmony,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  social  and 
political  life,  and  submitting  to  all  the  restraints  which  government  and  religious 
principle  demand.  Means  are  found  to  harmonize  the  habits  and  interests  of  the 
colonists,  their  descendants,  the  native-born  Liberians,  and  the  aborigines  of  the 
coast.  As  the  creation  and  achievement  of  less  than  forty  years^  we  insist  that  this 
isvfiihout  paraUsl  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

If  the  total  pecuniary  cost  of  colonizing  and  supporting  Liberia 
could  be  set  forth — without  estimating  other  costs,  in  human  suffering 
and  sacrifices  of  life — the  simple  arithmetical  statement  would  be 
more  impressive  on  many  than  all  the  other  facts  and  argtmients  here 
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otkred  for  consideration.  Sach  a  statement,  for  at  least  as  mndi 
monej  or  commodities  as  have  been  given  to  or  through  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  coald  be  supplied  easilj  hj  its  ofllcials.  The 
mere  money  receipts  and  disbursements  by  the  parent  society  are  of 
course  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  treasurer's  accounts.  I 
have  attempted  in  vain,  from  soarces  deemed  both  available  and 
reliable,  to  obtain  these  and  other  statistical  facts  firom  the  records 
of  the  society.  A  broken  set  of  the  annual  reports  I  have  but  very 
lately  obtained  (and  owed  to  the  eonrtesy  of  the  Bev.  W.  Starr, 
Col.  Agent),  but  of  which  the  series  is  so  much  interrupted,  that  no 
fair  average  of  the  whole  receipts  could  be  learned  from  the  accounts 
of  particular  years.  I  could  from  these  accounts  learn  that,  while  the 
recdpts  have  varied  much  from  year  to  jrear,  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  generally  increasing  throughout  the  existence  of  the  Society. 
Also,  since  Liberia  has  been  an  ^'  independent  republic"  (for  the  last 
1 1  years),  the  expenditures  of  money  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  have  not  lessened,  bnt  have  been  greater  than  for  the 
before  dependent  colony.  With  such  imperfect  lights,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  estimate  what  have  been  the  annual  or  the  total  receipts 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society — ^but  earnestly  hope  that  some 
functionary  of  that  society  will  publish  such  a  statement — and  also 
include  ever}'thing  else  that  may  here  be  deficient  or  incorrect. 

But  even  if  it  were  shown  what  were  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  parent  society,  passing  through  the  treasurer's  hands, 
there  would  still  remain  a  vast  amount  of  other  costs — ^which  will 
be  merely  here  suggested,  as  proper  to  be  embraced  in  a  full  state- 
ment of  costs.  The  various  auxiliary  State  Colonization  Soctetiee 
operated  independently,  and  raised  and  used  their  own  funds.  Of 
course  these  would  not  appear  in  the  parent  society's  accounts.  Of 
the  numerous  other  auxiliary  societies  (and  of  both  there  were  200 
in  1830),  though  most  of  them  probably  paid  part  of  their  income 
to  the  parent  society,  none  could  have  paid  all.  In  the  reports  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  there  are  notices  of  some  of  the 
auxiliary  societies  resolving  to  pay  some  80  and  others  50  per  ceat. 
of  their  receipts  to  the  parent  society.  The  latter  was  referred  to 
and  applauded  as  a  liberal  provision.  ITiferefore  it  must  be  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  collections  of  all  the  numerous  auxiliary  soci- 
eties, did  not  reach  the  parent  society  or  appear  on  its  accounts. 

Were  the  salaries  or  commissions  of  collecting  agents  deducted  out 
of  the  receipts— or  do  the  accounts  show  the  ffross,  or  only  the  net 
recei^)ts  ?  It  the  latter,  then  a  very  large  amount  was  collected  more 
than  would  appear,  even  if  we  had  all  the  accounts  of  all  the  auxil- 
iary societies. 

Some  of  the  State  legislatures  have  appropriated  large  sums  to  the 
colonization  cause,  whicn  did  not  pass  through  the  parent  society. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  prints  that  the  State  of  Mar^land-- 
the  most  prodigal  in  this  way — has-thus  appropriated  (250,000.  The 
legislature  of  Virginia  has  thus  expended  about  §25,000  out  of  the 
treasury  or  funds  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Besides  the  first  onifit  of  emancipated  slaves,  famished  by  thdr 
kind  masters  (kind  in  intention,  but  cruel  in  effect),  and  which  will, 
be  referred  to  hereafter,  there  have  been  many  and  frequent  supplies 
of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  and  to  large  amount,  sent 
subsequent^  to  the  colonists  from  their  former  masters,  and  which 
were  granted  to  their  begging  applications  for  relief,  or  voluntarily 
oontributed  to  their  ascertained  wants  and  sufferings.  In  addition 
to  commodities  thus  sent,  there  must  have  been  much  money.  W  ithin 
the  present  month.  November,  1858,  it  was  published  that  the  regular 
colonization  ship,  which  was  about  to  sail  for  Liberia,  would  carry 
out  $10,000  in  gold  from  former  masters  to  colonists,  their  former, 
slaves.  As  these  particular  contributions  were  expressly  stated  to  be 
sent  in  gold,  they  could  not  cover  any  of  the  many  like  contributions 
of  commodities. 

The  colonization  ship,  the  Mary  Caroline  Stevens,  of  the  value  of 
about  (40,000,  was  a  gifl  to  tiie  society  from  a  single  individual. 
This,  and  all  other  donations  of  commodities  to  the  society,  probably 
make  no  part  of  the  annual  accounts  of  receipts. 

The  most  important  item,  and  which,  though  conjectural,  may  be 
estimated  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  is  the  value  of  the  slaves 
emancipated  to  be  sent  to  Liberia.  According  to  the  official  report 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  {4fi'i(xm  Bepository  i'or  1857, 
p.  152),  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  to  Liberia,  exclusive  of  the 
Maryland  settlement  at  Cape  Palmas,  to  end  of  1856,  was  9,502. 
Of  these  there  had  been  emancipated  in  view  of  emigration  5,500, 
and  326  had  purchased  their  freedom — making  together  5,826.  Ac- 
cording to  IVir.  Cowan's  enumeration,  to  end  of  1857  (p.  166,  and 
quoted  here  at  p.  29),  the  American  Colonization  Society  had,  to 
that  time,  sent  out  9,872  colonists,  and  the  Maryland  Society,  to 
Cape  Palmas,  1,300,  making  for  both  (included  in  the  present  Liberia) 
11,172.  Of  the  emigrants  of  1857,  and  of  all  of  the  1,300  sent 
by  the  Maryland  Society,  the  proportions  of  free  and  slaves  are  not 
known.  But  supposing  the  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  were  accu- 
rately stated  of  the  other  9,502,  the  total  number  of  slaves  eman- 
cipated and  purchased  would  be  within  a  very  small  fraction  of 
6,850.  The  lowest  average  value  of  slaves  iu  the  thirty-eight  years 
(1820  to  1857),  in  the  United  States  was  $200;  and  the  highest,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  was  not  less  than  (550.  This  will  fix  the  gen- . 
eral  average  value  of  each  slave  to  have  been  $375.  There  can  be 
less  objection  to  the  height  of  this  estimation,  inasmuch  as  the  emi- 
grants generally  were  not  only  morally  but  physically  much  better 
than  their  class  in  general — ^nearly  all  healthy,  and  with  an  over- 
proportion  of  young  adults.  At  $375  for  each,  the  whole  number 
of  slaves,  to  end  of  1857,  was  worth  $2,568,750 — which  is  the 
amount  of  pecuniary  sacrifice  and  loss  in  the  slaves  themselves  to  the 
owners  of  emancipated  slaves,  and  to  the  purchasers  of  those  sold  for 
emancipation. 

The  free  negroes,  as  being  also  mostly  select  in  morals  and  habits, 
and  the  best  of  theur  class^  were  personally  worth  somethii^  to  them- 


selyes  and  to  the  commanitj  they  left.     Bbt  whatever  tfils  Tety  «n- 
certain  ralue  may  be,  it  will  be  left  for  others  to  eftHmate. 

Further,  every  emigrant,  whether  before  bond  or  free,  muet  have 
carried  out  some  money-  or  other  property.  Even  tbt  emandpoted 
daves  this  provision  of  their  kind  masters  was  rarely  so  little  as  $80 
for  each.  The  free  emigrants  must  have  brought  of  their  own  prop- 
erty much  more.  But  count  this  average  of  $30  only  for  the  whole 
11,172  emip;rants,  and  it  amounts  to  t^5,160  of  loss  to  the  United 
States  on  this  score. 

The  entire  cost  of  both  relfgious  and  scholastic  instruction,  for  the 
colonists  and  their  children,  has  been  defrayed  (and  the  boanty  is 
still  going  on)  by  benevolent  and  pious  contributions  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Cowan  states  that  the  different  missionarj  boards  <^  the 
United  States  expended  in  Liberia,  for  1857,  $90,000 — and  that  of 
three  fourths  of  that  amount,  or  167,500,  the  laberianj)  received  the 
"moral  and  pecuniary  benefit."  (p  178.)  Of  what  may  have  been 
the  average  on  the  total  amount  for  thirty-eight  years,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther information,  and  will  not  pretend  to  estimate — though  the  re- 
ports and  records  of  these  missionary  boards  would  show  the  full 
and  true  amounts.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  ground  of  this 
chaise  is  not  for  any  part  of  the  portion  devoted  (as  all  was  designed 
to-  be  by  the  donors)  to  real  missionary  labors  and  services  for  hea- 
then Africans.  It  is  of  the  three  fourths  spent  (as  Mr.  Cowan  de- 
clare^^)  for  providing  schools  and  teachers,  and  preachers,  and  houses 
for  worship,  for  the  people  of  the  already  Christian  colony  and  repub- 
lic of  Liberia. 

Next,  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  pecuniary 
aids  to  the  colony  under  pretence  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  recCTi*- 
ing  recaptured  Africans,  and  the  supporting  of  them  until  they  are 
otherwise  disposed  of.  Up  to  1848  inclusive,  there  had  been  return- 
ed to  Africa  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  delivered 
to  Liberia,  286  recaptured  Africans.  Up  to  1880,  there  had  been  in 
all  260 — and  the  cost  to  the  United  States  government  (and  all  paid 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony)  was  upward  of  $1,000  for  each  Afri- 
can returned.  I  have  no  later  record  of  the  recaptured  Africans 
subsequently  returned.  In  the  "Pons,'*  captured  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  by  a  United  States  vessel-of- war,  there  were  900  Af- 
ricans, of  whom  756  remained  alive  when  landed  at  Monrovia,  and 
who  were  there  **  apprenticed"  to  colonists.  What  these  cost  the 
government  I  do  not  know.  Very  lately  (September,  1858),  the 
next  such  capture  occurred,  of  the  ship  Echo,  with  800  slaves.  These 
were  sent  to  Liberia  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  war  steamer  Niagara,  under  a  contract  made  with  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  to  receive  the  Africans  in  Liberia,  and  to 
take  such  care  of  them  as  would  be  necessary.  For  this  service  (in- 
cluding *•  instruction**  as  reported — whatever  that  may  mean) — ^this 
government  is  to  pay  to  the  Colonization  Society  $45,600.  Of  271 
Africans  embarked,  200  only  lived  to  reach  Liberia — ^for  receiving 
and  disposing  of  which,  this  payment  will  be  #225  for  each  African. 
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For  the  additional  and  certainly  very  heavy  expenses  of  transport- 
ing African  savages  in  war  steamers,  I  have  no  means  for  estimating — 
and  still  less  the  costs  of  all  the  naval  and  military  aid  and  service 
rendered  to  Liberia  by  our  ships-of-war,  and  by  their  men  serving  on 
shore,  at  various  times,  from  the  bc^nning  of  the  colony  to  this  time 
of  the  existence  of  the  independent  "  republic." 

The  irregular  service  of  American  vessels-of-war,  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  Liberia,  cruising  off  the  coast  or  lying  in  port,  and  the 
more  direct  aids  rendered  to  protect  and  defend,  and  all  serving  to  pre- 
serve the  existence  and  swell  the  income  of  the  colony,  I  presume 
could  not  be  estimated,  separately,  with  any  approach  to  correctness. 
Since  the  Ashburton  treaty  was  made  with  England,  in  1842,  by 
which  this  government  became  bound  to  provide  and  maintain  vesselfr- 
of-war,  carrying  eighty  guns,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (and  which  force 
has  since  served  mainly  as  a  squadron  to  piotect  Liberia),  the  esti- 
mate of  the  share  of  cost  of  Liberia  to  this  government  may  be  more 
nearly  approached  by  competent  persons  having  access  to  the  accounts 
of  the  navy  department.  But  as  to  all  these  government  and  naval 
expenses,  nothing  is  now  known  except  that  they  are  enormous — and 
have  been  incurred  for  no  real  good»  and  for  but  little  of  any  other 
purpose  than  for  the  defence,  support,  and  benefit  of  the  former  col- 
ony, and  now  for  the  •*  independent  republic"  of  Liberia.  I  trust 
that  some  patriotic  member  of  Congress  will  call  for  and  obtain  esti- 
mates on  all  these  points — and  that  the  enormous  expenses,  trickery, 
and  deception,  both  of  maintaining  the  African  squadron,  and  re- 
turning recaptured  Africans,  for  the  benefit  of  Liberia,  will  be  com- 
pletely exposed — if  the  abuses,  and  the  system  itself,  cannot  be  also 
entirely  abolished. 

Of  the  enormous  cost  in  lives,  incurred  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  taking  care  of  Liberia  (which  are  values  not  to  be  esti- 
mated in  money  prices),  I  will  adduce,  as  an  example,  the  main  facts 
of  a  single  operation,  out  of  the  many  cruises  of  vessels  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy  on  the  coast,  and  of  the  waiting  in  the  harbors,  or  roadsteads 
of  Liberia,  for  the  service  of  the  colony,  and  the  republic  The  sev- 
enth annual  report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  says — 

**  The  United  States  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  Capt.  Spence,  had  been  at  the  colony 
in  Apnl  [  1823],  and  her  omcers  and  crew  left  there  monuments  of  their  zealous 
and  persevering  exertions.  It  is  impassi  ble  to  estimate  too  highly  the  services 
of  Capt.  S.,  and  his  generous  companions.  When  informed  of  the  suiTeiing  of 
the  colony,  they  immediately  repaired  to  Sierra  Leone»  fitted  for  sea  the  schooner 
Augusta,  belonging  to  the  united  Stales  [it  had  before  been  bought  for  Liberia, 
at  the  coat  of  the  United  States — see  p.  10  ante],  and  hastening  to  the  colony,  of- 
fered it  most  cheerfully  every  aid  in  his  power.  Though  the  cruise  of  the  Cyane. 
had  already  been  protracted  in  an  unhealthy  climate  [ihe  West  Indies],  Capt.  S 
resolved  to  remain  on  the  coast  so  long  as  should  be  necessary  to  complete  a 
work  of  defence  and  make  suitable  provision  for  the  approaching  rains.  Ue  fur- 
nished the  colony  with  supplies  and  ammunition,  built  a  house  tor  the  agent,  and 
erected  a  tower  of  strong  mason  work,  which  ....  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  an 
entire  defence  ^gainst  the  barbarians.*' 

The  general  results  of  this  service  in  sickness  and  consequent  deaths, 
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only,  and  besides  the  numerous  cases  of  illness  which  did  not  close  in 
death,  were  forty  deaths  on  the  homeward  bound  voyage  "  from  tiie 
effects  of  the  African  climate,'*  after  the  commander  (himself  then 
ill)  was  forced  to  abandon  his  philanthropic  service  in  and  for  Libe- 
ria. The  surgeon  of  the  Cyane,  and  Lieut.  Dashiell,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Augusta,  bad  both  previously  died. 

From  (he  tenor  of  Capt.  8pence*s  official  report,  it  is  evident  that 
he  deemed  this  frightful  exposure  and  sacrifice  of  human  life,  requir- 
ed to  aid  Liberia,  as  being  highly  meritorious  in  himself,  and  iu  the 
administration  that  authorized  such  and  all  other  sacrifices  for  this 
purpose.  (Official  Eep,  of  cruise  of  Cyane,  1823 — ^7th  Col.  Beport — 
Foote's  "  Africa  and  the  American  Flag"— p.  128). 

The  foregoing  suggestions  of  materials  for  a  full  and  correct  esti- 
mate, if  made  use  of  by  those  having  the  ikUc^  and  the  facilities  and 
ability  for  the  task  which  are  wanting  in  me,  would  show  such  re- 
sults as  would  be  accurate,  and  also  astounding  for  tlie  amount  of 
price  that  the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States  bare  al- 
ready paid,  and  still  are  continuing  to  pay,  for  the  gigantic  humbug 
(and  also  dangerous  nuisance  to  the  slaveholding  States),  of  the  for- 
mer colony  and  present  republic  of  Liberia. 

But  still  there  is  one  result  to  be  confidently  expected  froni  this  ef- 
fort of  philanthropy,  which,  however  different  from  those  sought  for 
in  vain,  may  compensate  for  all  the  cost  of  the  experiment.  There 
will  be  afforded  full  evidence  of  the  great  truth  (until  recently  admit- 
ted but  by  few,  and  still  denied  and  resisted  by  many),  that  the  negro 
race  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  white^  in  natural  capacity — and  is  ca- 
pable (^  self-government,  and  of  improvement  to  the  extent  of  civili- 
zation, except  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  superior  race. 
The  inferiority  of  the  negro  in  his  savage  state  and  otiginal  birth- 
place— as  enslaved  in  the  United  States  (though  thereby  greatly  im- 
proved)— as  emancipated  in  the  United  States,  and  later  in  Ja- 
maica— ^as  under  independent  government  in  Hayti — all  these  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  admitted  debasement  have  been  ascribed  (by  ne- 
grophilLsts)  entirely  to  the  want  of  mental  culture,  or  to  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  slavery,  or  its  long  remaining  effects,  even 
after  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  In  Liberia,  the  colonists  were  the 
best  of  their  respective  classes — removed  from  every  power  or  in- 
fluence which  had  been  supposed  to  depress  others  of  their  race — 
and  greater  aids,  pecuniary,  physical  and  defensive,  mental,  moral, 
and  religious,  have  been  bestowed  on  them  by  benevolence  and 
piety,  than  were  ever  oflTered  to,  or  enjoyed  by,  any  young  colo- 
ny, or  community,  since  the  earliest  historical  records.  If,  when 
these  early  and  long  continued  aids  and  advantages  shall  no  lon- 
ger be  continued  or  repeated,  the  people  of  Liberia  shall  retro- 
grade and  decline  in  civilization,  there  then  will  be  left  not  the 
slightest  ground  or  pretence  longer  to  maintain  the  natural  equal- 
ity of  the  negro  mind,  or  the  ability  of  the  negro  to  direct  and 
sustain  himself  in  freedom.     The  longer   the  aid  and   support  to 
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the  ColoDization  Societj,  and  to  Liberia,  shall  be  continued,  the 
more  complete  Will  be  the  experiment  of  the  measure  of  the  negro 
intellect,  and  the  more  conclusive  will  be  the  final  result,  in  evidence 
of  its  inferiority,  and  its  need  for  the  direction  and  control  of 
masters  of  a  superior  race. 

The  several  connected  positions  which  have  been  announced,  and, 
I  trust,  maintained  by  sulftcient  evidence,  in  the  foregoing  argument, 
will  now  be  concisely  recapitulated. 

It  was  avowed  and  claimed  as  being  the  exclusive  design  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  ;  and  also  was  so  declared  by  its  fun- 
damental law,  to  remove,  with  their  own  consent,  the  free  people  of 
color  of  the  United  States.  On  this  ground,  the  Society  was  at  first 
favored  and  advocated,  and  was  mainly  sustained  by  slaveholders  and 
by  the  Southern  States. 

The  actual  and  main  operation  of  the  Society,  and  also  the  chief 
object  of  its  most  actiye  and  influential  supporters,  and  which  has 
been  more  especially  urged  onward  in  latter  years,  and  also  for  the 
longer  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  has  been  to  encourage 
and  induce  the  emancipation  of  slaves-r-accompanied  (for  the  pres- 
ent time)y  by  their  being  conveyed  to  and  colonized  in  Liberia. 

Besides  this  first  and  pervading  deception,  practised  upon  the  pro- 
elavery  community  and  interest,  the  emigrants,  and  the  masters  of 
the  slaves  emancipated  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  have  been  continually 
and  systematically  deceived  by  the  official  reports  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  the  numerous  other  publications  made  by  its  authority, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  country  and  climate  of  Liberia,  and  more 
especially  as  to  the  actual  progress  in  improvement  and  success,  and 
well  being  and  doing  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  policy  of  the  present  •*  republic'*  of  Liberia. 

Instead  of  the  great  and  marvellous  success,  claimed  to  have  been 
achieved  in  everything  expected  of  and  most  important  to  a  young 
community — the  agriculture  of  Liberia  is  wretched,  and  not  serving 
to  support,  or  even  to  feed,  those  who  pretend  to  till  the  soil.  The 
commerce  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  embraces  not  a  single  im- 
portant article  for  export  that  is  produced  by  the  colonists'  labor. 
There  are  no  manufactures;  no  shipping  business  or  interest,  ex- 
cept between  their  own  towns,  and  for  transporting,  to  very  small 
extent,  other  productions  than  their  own.  The  instruction  in  all  the 
schools,  and  the  preaching  and  other  services  of  religion  and  public 
worship,  are  entirely  supported  by  money  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  instruction,  through  schools  and  by 
missionary  preachers,  was  designed  and  supposed  to  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  heathen  natives.  Tlie  revenue  from  taxation  of  the  colo- 
nists and  their  property  is  almost  nothing.  There  are  but  extremely 
rare  cases  among  the  colonists,  even  of  the  many  who  are  snftering 
from  want,  of  either  industry,  frugality,  or  care  for  the  future — ^but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  general  indolence,  wastefulness,  and 
improvidence :  and,   as  consequences,  much  general  suffering,  and 
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a  continued  and  great  decrease  of  population.  In  short,  the  colon j 
has  been  tliroughout,  and  the  **  independent  republic"  of  Liberia 
continues  to  be,  a  worthless  and  hopeless  pauper  community,  sub- 
sisting, to  a  great  extent,  on  the  alms  and  care  of  the  misdirected  char- 
ity of  benevolent  and  deluded  contributors  in  the  United  States — and 
without  which  aid  and  suppoit  being  coptinued,  Liberia,  as  an  in- 
dependent and  civilized  community,  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  after 
its  long-continued  maintenance  has  already  cost  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  many  millions  of  dollars ;  of  all  which  ex- 
pense, much  the  larger  proportion,  and  especially  of  the  individual 
and  special  donations  and  contributions,  has  been  borne  by  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  whose  jrreat  interests  the  de- 
signs and  operations  of  the  Colonization  Society  have  already  been 
greatly  injurious,  and  are  tending  to  produce  much  more  of  injury 
and  danger. 


DEPAKTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


1.— THE  HARBORS.  BAYS,  ISLANDS,  AND  RETREATS,  OF  THE  GULP 

OF  MEXICO. 

BT  PBOFESSOB  TROWBRIDGE,  U.  S.  COAST  8URTIT. 

In  many  respects  Mississippi  Sound  is  one  of  the  most  important  bodies  of 
water  upon  the  Gnlf  Coast  of  the  United  States. 

Secure  from  the  heavy  seas  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  sufficient  depUk  of 
water  throughout  its  length,  it  furnishes  a  safe  transit  for  steamers  carrying  the 
mails  between  Mobile  and  New-Orleans.  It  affords  two  excellent  and  secure  har- 
bors for  the  larger  class  of  tcsscIs,  and  an  abundance  of  places  of  refiige  are 
found  for  coasters,  and  vessels  of  lesser  size.  Through  one  of  its  entrances  is  the 
only  approach  from  the  Gulf  directly  to  New-Orleans ;  and  it  was  in  this  directioo, 
and  thence  through  Lakes  Borgne  and  Ponchartrain,  that  the  English  approached 
to  ahaok  the  city  in  1815,  while  their  fleets  were  anchored  off  Cat  Island.  It  is  the 
outlet  to  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  which  is  constantly  increasinff-^-the  shores 
of  the  Sound  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  Souuiem  timber. 

Situated  upon  the  borders  of  the  Gulf,  the  coast  is  healthy,  affording,  during 
the  prevalence  of  epidemics  in  the  neighborbg  cities,  salubrious  and  pleasant 
retreats  to  the  inhabitants,  while  the  waters  afford  a  never-ceasing  supply 
of  the  finest  fish  and  oysters,  and  the  soil  yields  readily  to  judicious  cnmva- 
tion,  varieties  of  vegetables  of  excellent  qualities.  Fruits,  almonds,  figs,  grapes, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  growing  luxuriantly^  in  the  gardens  along  the  shores.  The 
settlements  have  gradually  increased  in  size  and  numbers ;  mills  have  been  erect- 
ed, husbandry  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants  is  followed,  and 
the  shores  of  Mississippi  Sound  bid  fair  ultimately  to  become  thickly  settled  with 
a  thriving  population. 

Mississippi  Sound  is  located  between  longitude  eighty-eight  degrees  and  sev^i 
minutes  ana  eighty-nine  degrees  and  twenty  five  minutes,  and  latitude  thirty  de- 
grees and  fifteen  minutes  and  thirty  degrees  and  twenty-five  minutes.  The  gen- 
eral direction  of  its  greatest  axis  is  east  and  west,  and  it  is  about  seventy  nautical 
miles  long,  and  ten  and  a  half  miles  wide  in  its  widest,  and  five  and  a  quarter 
miles  in  its  narrowest  part.  It  extends  from  Mobile  Bay,  Alabama,  on  the  east, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  shoals  and  islets  of  sand  and  shells, 
westwardly  as  far  as  St  Loms  Bay  and  Cat  Island,  and  then  bends  in  a  west- 
southwest  direction  to  its  western  extremity  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne,  in 
Louisiana,  from  the  waters  of  which  it  is  aivided  by  its  Malheureux  islands,  a 
few  scattered  marshes  and  islets,  extending  from  Louisiana  across  five  mUes  and 
a  half  to  Mississippi,  with  a  shore  line  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles— these 
belong  to  Louisiana.    A  small  portion  of  its  northern  shore  is  formed  by  the 
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SUte  of  Alabama,  extending  from  Mobile  Bay  to  Grand  Bay,  and  the  rest  of  the 
State  bein^  that  bordering  upon  the  sound.  The  total  extent  of  shore  line  of 
Mississippi  Sound  in  the  north,  is  about  ninety-two  miles,  exclusive  of  the  inden- 
tures, bays,  and  islands  which  are  found  near  them,  about  twenty  miles  of  it 
being  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mississippi  Sound. — It  is  enclosed  on  the  south  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  a  chain  of  islands,  extending  irregularly  from  Mobile  Point  westwardly 
as  &r  as  Cat  Island,  and  the  remainder  is  mrmed  of  a  small  part  of  the  marshy 
eoast  o(  Louisiana.  These  islands  are  five  in  number,  ana  generaUy  alike  in 
character  and  formation,  the  extent  of  shore  line  on  the  souad  side  of  these 
islandi\  is  about  four  miles.  They  are  named  respectively,  Dauphine,  Petit  Bois, 
Horn,  Ship,  and  Cat  islands.  About  half  way  between  H!orn  Island  and  the  main 
shore  is  a  small  island  upon  which  is  located  a  light-house,  and  which  became 
famous  as  a  rendezvous  of  one  of  the  expeditions  to  Cuba,  called  Round  Island. 
This  little  island,  together  with  Horn  and  Ship  islands,  belong  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi ;  Dauphin  (eland  and  Petit  Bois  belong  to  Alabama,  and  Cat  Island 
to  Mississippi.  A  light-house  is  erected  upon  the  western  spit  of  Ship  Island,  and 
also  upon  the  western  spit  of  Cat  Island. 

The  boundary  line  dividing  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  Alabama,  strikes  the 
sound  near  the' middle  of  Grand  Bay.  This  is  a  broad  shallow  bay,  into  which 
vessels  can  enter  drawing  six  feet.  Immediately  west  of  it  is  Point  Aux  Chines 
Bay,  into  which  also  six  feet  can  be  carried.  The  shores  of  these  bays,  and  the ' 
coast  nearly  to  East  Pascagoula,  are  fiat  and  marshy,  with  an  occasional  hammock 
of  flat  land,  with  a  fine  growth  (the  marsh  being  cut  by  creeks,  bayous,  and  sloughs, 
which  run  through  it  in  every  direction).  The  marsh  is  backed  by  the  fast  land, 
for  the  most  part  barren  and  uncultivated,  and  covered  principally  with  a  growth 
of  pine.  Hundreds  of  little  streams,  scarce  twenty  yards  wide,  turning  and 
twisting  in  every  conceivable  direction,  run  from  the  flat  country  into  the  sound 
at  Grand  and  Point  Aux  Chines  bays.  At  low  tide,  lai^  flats  of  unctuous  mud 
are  laid  baro,  filled  with  oysters  of  the  finest  quality.  In  this  region,  and  in  fact 
along  the  whole  coast,  one  constantly  encounters  traces  of  the  races  of  red  men 
now  extinct.  Indian  mounds,  yielding,  when  opened,  a  rich  harvest  to  the  anti- 
quarian, are  frequently  found,  and  broken  fragments  of  rode  pottery,  the  handy 
work  of  the  aborigines  of  past  ages,  are  scattered  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
shore. 

The  town  of  East  Pascagoula  is  situated  upon  a  slight  rise  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  forms  a  marshy  delta  as  it 
enters  into  the  Sound.  This  is  a  river  of  considerable  importance.  Its  head 
waters,  the  Leaf  and  Chickasaw  rivers,  rise  in  the  central  parts  of  the  State, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  and  form  at  their  con- 
fluence the  Pascagoula  river,  with  a  general  southern  direction  to  Mississippi 
Sound ;  it  forms  at  its  mouth  a  little  bay  called  Pascagoula  Bay.  This  river  was 
discovered  by  Bienville,  in  1699  ;  its  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  tribes  of 
that  vicinity. 

Pascagoula. — Pascagoula  is  a  village  much  renowned  as  a  watering-place  for 
the  inhabitants  of  MobUe  and  New-Oneans.  The  soil  is  good  for  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  and  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  furnish  oranges,  figs,  and  other 
fruits  in  great  abundance.  On  account  of  its  salubrity,  this  place  was  selected 
by  a  commission  of  medical  ofiScers  for  the  site  of  a  United  States  hospital  for 
invalid  soldiers,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  extensive  buildings  were 
erected  and  occupied  for  that  purpose  immediately  east  of  the  village.  Saw- 
mills have  been  in  operation  some  years  up  the  river,  and  quite  a  quantity  of 
lumber  is  sent  from  here  to  Mobile.  The  delta  of  the  river  is  about  three  miles 
wide,  and  the  subdivisions  and  branches  of  the  main  stream  cut  the  marsh  into 
many  irreg^ar  islands. 

West  Pascagoula  is  pleasantly  located  upon  rising"  land,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  delta,  and  is  a  smRll  settlement.  It  is  a  delightful  situation  for  summer  resi- 
dences ;  the  shores  of  the  sound  extending  from  West  Pascagoula  to  Biloxi  Bay, 
are  densely  wooded  down  to  the  water.  The  growth  is  principally  pine,  but  it  is 
interspersed  with  magnolia,  hammocks  of  live  oak,  and  a  variety  of  undergrowth. 

Skirting  the  shore  there  is  an  occasional  settlement,  with  small  spots  of  culti- 
vated ground,  where  the  settler  is  enabled  to  raise  the  vegetables  necessary  for 
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tho  coDflnmption  of  his  family.  For  miles  back  in  ihe  interior  extends  a  tluek 
forest,  apparently  in  its  wild^  nncnltivated  state,  wbose  secluded  retreats  afford 
venison  for  the  tables  of  summer  Tisitors  at  the  neighboring  towns. 

BiLOxi.— Biloxi  Bay,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Paseagoula,  is  a  oonsideTable 
sheet  of  water,  into  which  six  feet  can  be  carried.  On  its  eastern  shore  the  banks 
are  abrupt,  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  of  a  reddish  clayey 
soiL  The  shores  are  quite  Uiicklv  settled,  and  improvements  are  eonatantfy 
going  on,  giving  it,  as  they  proceed,  increased  impi»rtance.  Along  the  afaorea  oi 
the  Back  Bay,  the  upper  part  of  Biloxi  Bay,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  bavoos 
emptying  into  it,  were,  in  1861,  in  successful  operation,  many  mills,  founaiiee, 
etc.,  and  from  these  and  other  resources,  trade  between  there  and  New-Orleans 
is  kept  up,  amounting  to  about  $390,000  at  that  time.  This  is  constantly  on  the 
increase.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  Biloxi  Bay  is  Deer  Island,  a  long,  wooded 
island  about  nve  miles  long ;  opposite  its  western  extremity  is  the  village  of 
Biloxi,  mostly  the  residence  of  fishermen  and  tradesmen,  and  a  considerable  som- 
m«r  resort  from  New-Orleans.  A  lighthouse  is  located  here.  Ocean  Springs, 
on  the  bay,  is  also  quite  a  summer  resort. 

Mississippi  City,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Biloxit  situated  upon  an  elevated 
and  beautiml  shore  upon  the  open  sound,  is  a  small  village,  greatly  resorted  to 
in  summer— <  much  more  so  now  than  formerly.  It  is  the  county  site  of  Hani- 
son  county  ;  and  Ilandsboro',  one  mile  back  of  it,  on  a  large  bayou,  is  a  flourish- 
ing manuiacturing  and  business  village. 

Pass  CHhisriAK. — Pass  Christian  is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  BiloxL  The 
country  between  is  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  between  Pascafonla 
and  Biloxi  Bay.  A  light-house  is  located  here.  It  is  situated  upon  a  ridge  of 
fast  land  about  twenty  feet  above  high  water  mark,  sloping  graduaUv  toward  the 
sound,  on  the  east  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis.  Around  it  ana  back  in  the 
interior  is  the  same  wild,  thick  forest  of  pine  as  seen  along  the  whole  coast. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  of  St  Louis  is  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  wide, 
and  on  the  western  shore  of  the  entrance  is  located  the  considerable  town  of 
Shieldsboro*,  containing  in  1852  about  four  hundred  inhabitants,  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  influx  of  visitors  during  the  summer  months  from  Mobue  and 
New-Orleans. 

The  bay  then  expands  into  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  extending  inland 
about  five  miles,  and  then  widening  also  to  five  miles.  Into  it  empty  many 
streams.  The  exports  from  this  bay  in  lumber,  wood  and  charcoal,  amounted  in 
1852  to  $100,000.  Within  a  small  circuit  of  this  bay,  in  1852,  there  wer«  in 
successful  operation  seven  mills,  from  which  a  milhon  of  feet  of  lumber  Bre  ship- 
ped annually.  This,  with  other  articles  of  export,  keeps  in  constant  employment 
thirty  or  forty  vessels  of  various  sizes  within  an  aggregate  of  one  thotiaand  one 
hundred  tons.  The  timber  of  this^region,  as  well  as  uong  the  entire  sound,  » 
inexhaustible,  and  the  &oilities  for  getting  it  to  market  very  great 

Contracts  were  made  with  the  French  government  through  an  agency  estab- 
lished at  Mobile  for  that  purpose,  by  whicn  thousands  of  spars  of  aU  dimensiona 
have  been  shipped  from  these  forests  to  France,  for  the  ships  of  the  French. 
navT. 

No  section  of  our  coast  presents  greater  advantages  for  trade  in  lumb^  tlian 
Mississippi  Sound.  The  lumber  u  inexhaustible,  readily  obtained,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  This  trade  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  bayous  and  streams 
extending  mto  the  very  heart  of  the  forest  present  facilities  for  getting  it  to  tha 
mills,  and  the  sound  affords  a  safe  channel  for  towing  the  rafts  to  Mobile  or  the 
shipping.  The  trade  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  settlements  are  augmenting 
proportionally. 

The  remainder  of  the  Northern  shore  of  the  Sound  from  Shielsboro'  to  Mal- 
hereux  on  the  entrance  to  Lake  Borfine,  consists  of  extensive  marshes,  cut  in  all 
directions  by  lakes,  bayous,  lagoons,  ponds,  and  sloughs,  turning  and  twisting  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  in  one  place  an  area  of  nine  miles  affording  a  shore- 
line of  eighty-seven  miles.  This  is  also  the  character  of  that  portion  of  tho 
Southern  shore  of  Mississippi  Sound  extending  from  Cat  Island  to  Lake  Bor^e 
— a  part  of  Louisiana.  The  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  is 
formed  by  Pearl  River,  which  empties  into  Lake  Borgne,  and  is  about  seven  and 
a-half  miles  from  the  west  end  of  Mississippi  Sound.    It  may  be  considered  as 
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msrYdhg  the  eastern  extent  of  the  delta  of  the  Mlssisri^pi.  Pearl  BiVer  is  the 
largeet  of  the  rivers  which  empty  into  Mississippi  Sonna.  It  rises  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  and  has  a  length  of  ahont  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  with  a 
general  direction  from  North  to  South.  At  its  mouth  its  waters  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  here  widens  into  a  shallow  bay. 

The  month  of  this  river  was  no  doubt  discovered  by  Iberville  in  1699,  who 
was  the  first  to  make  a  detailed  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Sound. 

A  railroad  from  Mobile  to  New-Orleans  has  been  projected,  skirting  the 
Sound,  which,  when  carried  out,  will  gneatly  fiaoiliate  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

Tna  Gulf  Islands  and  Harbors. — ^The  islands  forminjg  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Mississippi  Sound  appear  to  be  very  much  alike  in  their  general  charao^ 
teristics.  They  are  mostly  low  and  sandy,  interspersed  with  patches  of  marsh 
and  pine  woods.  They  are  desolated  and  made  up  of  sand  knolls,  as  though  the 
winds  bad  blown  them  together.  Their  configuration,  however,  is  constantly 
«hanff ed  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  A  severe  gale  in  August,  1852,  swept  over  the- 
glklf  n*om  northeast  by  east,  in  some  places  making  breaches  througn  some  of 
the  islands,  and  otherwise  changing  their  shape. 

Dauphine  Island,  previous  to  this  gale,  was  about  nine  and  a  quarter  milea  • 
long ;  It  is  now  formed  of  two  islands,  about  five  and  three  and  three  fourths  rnUea 
long.  Upon  this  island  was  measured  in  1845,  by  Superintendent  G.  S.,  a  base 
line  some  seven  miles  long,  upon  which  the  work  of  the  Coast  Survey  in  this  re- 
gion was  founded.  The  sea  in  the  gale  above  spoken  of  broke  through  the  base, 
carrying  away  some  of  the  monuments,  but  fortunately  leaving  undisturbed  the 
points. 

Petit  Bois  is  about  ten  miles  loi^,  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  reefc^- 
except  that  the  sand  hills  are  more  imdulating.  Between  Petit  Bois  and  Horn 
Island,  once  existed  a  small  islet  called  Massacre  Island.  Now  every  vestige  of 
it  is  gone. 

Horn  Island  is  about  a  mile  lon^  and  less  than  a  mile  wide  in  its  widest  part 
Between  Horn  and  Ship  islands,  within  a  few  years,  was  a  smaU  island  called  Dog 
Island.    This,  too,  has  entirely  disapi)eared. 

Ship  Island,  also  somewhat  undulating,  extends  in  slight  curve  about  seven 
miles,  about  K.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.    It  has  a  light-house  on  its  western  end. 

Cat  Island  is  differently  shaped  frt}m  the  rest,  having  Hwo  arms  near  at  righ% 
angles  to  each  other ;  the  one,  extending  N.  E.  and  S  W.  direction,  is  four  mdes 
long ;  and  thp.  other,  extending  from  the  middle  of  this  in  a  nearly  western  direc- 
tion, is  five  miles  long.  This  island  has  upon  it  quite  an  elevated  hill  of  white 
sand,  and  a  forest  of  pines  and  other  growth.  On  its  western  extremity  is  a 
hght-house. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  upon  these  islands  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  surfoce  by  digging-  close  to  the  shore.  Upon  this  island 
many  of  the  dead  kUled  in  the  battle  of  New-Orleans  are  said  to  have  been 
boried.  On  some  of  these  islands  are  small  lagoons,  in  which  alligators  and 
fish  are  sometimes  found. 

The  entrance  into  the  Sound  on  the  east,  from  Mobile  Bay,  is  through  Qrant*s 
Pass ;  this  is  the  pass  used  by  mail  steamers  between  Mobile  and  New-Orleans, 
and  trading  vessels  in  the  Sound.  A  severe  gale  fr^m  the  E.  N.  E.  in  August, 
1852,  cut  through  the  eastern  spit  of  the  Petit  Bois,  and  formed  a  channel  into 
the  S^und  from  the  Qulf  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet 

There  is  a  passage  for  vessels  between  Horn  Island  and  Petit  Bois  called  Horn 
Island  Pass,  through  which  sixteen  feet  of  water  can  be  carried ;  also  a  large 
channel  for  vessels  between  Ship  and  Cat  islands. 

There  is,  besides,  a  channel  south  of  Cat  Island  through  which  a  considerable 
pofrtioa  of  the  smaller  coasting  trade  to  and  from  New-Orleans  must  pass.  The 
passages  are  plainly  defined,  and  the  anchorage  inside  safe  for  all  winds. 

There  is  also  sounded  out  a  channel  from  Ship  to  Dauphine  Island,  inside  the 
Sound,  for  lar^e  class  merchant  vessels,  and  it  is  iniportant,  as  by  it  access  can 
be  had  at  tdl  times  to  excellent  aneherage  east  of  Round  Island  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size.  Defences  will  render  this  channel  a  safe  rendesvous  for  any 
nomber  of  vessels. 
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There  are  two  exoellent  harbors  in  Missistippi  Smind  for  yeaaels  of  the  largest 
cUua.  Cat  Island  harbor  is  situated  N .  E.  of  me  island,  and  seventeen  feet  of  water 
can  be  carried  into  it  at  mean  low  water.    It  is  safe,  secure,  and  easy  of  aceeas. 

Ship  Uland  harbor,  into  which  nineteen  feet  of  water  can  be  carried  at  ordi- 
nary low  water,  is  situated  north  of  west  end  of  Ship  Island.  The  anchorage  with 
water  equal  to  the  depth  on  the  bar,  is  five  miles  long,  and  averages  three  and  a 
quarter  miles  wide.  The  importance  of  this  harbor  cannot  be  overated,  and  will  be 
highly  fit  as  a  place  of  refuge,  as  trade  in  this  region  increases,  as  it  is  rapidly  doing. 

south  of  the  entrance  to  these  harbors  is  a  harbor  under  the  north  point  of  the 
Chandelier  Island,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  1846,  Lieut  Com.  Patterson,  of 
the  Navy,  and  Assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  remarks  of  Ship  Island  inlet,  and 
that  unaer  the  north  point  of  the  Chandeher  : 

**  Two  ruch  harbore  of  refui^,  to  say  nothlnfr  of  their  importaaco  ia  other  point*,  ara 
tfcarcelj  equalled  upon  onr  coast.  They  are  perfectly  safe  from  the  most  dangeioaa  stomu 
in  the  Gulf— those  from  the  ea>tward  and  southward— and  could  be  entered  with  easa  dur- 
ing these  storms  ttithout  a  pilots  if  proper  light-houses  are  placed  in  proper  places.  Vor  tha 
want  of  these  many  Tessiels  are  lo^t." 

**•  To  show  the  security  of  the  Chandelier  harbor,  this  little  ressel  (of  slzty-flve  ton*)  rode 
out,  in  that  anchorage,  with  perfect  ea<e  and  comfort,  the  most  severe  gale  known  upon  that 
eoMt  for  twenty  years.  In  the  ^ame  gale  the  rerenne  cutter  in  the  harbor  of  Penaacola  cut 
away  her  masts  to  prerent  going  on  shore.  Ship  Isliind  inlet  is  still  more  secnre  thaa 
this.»' 

2.— COMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON,  1858-'69. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  very  full  Commercial  Report  of  the  CharUttam 
Courier^  and  will  follow  in  our  next  with  the  statistics  of  Savannah  and  Mobile. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  Southern  cities  do  not  follow  the  example  of  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  in  the  fullness  of  their  annual  statistics. 

Comparative  ExporU  of  Cotton  and  Bice  from  the  Port  of  CharUiton. 


■XPORTBO  TO 

From  September 
to  August  31st 

iKt,  1868. 
1859. 

From  September  K  1867, 
to  August  81st,  1868. 

S.Isl. 

UplM. 

Bice. 

8.1*1. 

UpFd. 

Rice. 

Liverpool 

Scotlund 

15,686 
154 

198,677 
8,631 

8,778 
68 

15,321 
69 

172.022 
4,8u9 

6,176 
199 

Other  British  Ports 

Total  Great  Britain 

15,839 

202,208 

3,831 

15,890 

176,861 

6,376 

Harre 

7,470 

83,439 
1,875 

3,310 

7,467 

26,148 

3,483 

Marseilles 

Other  French  Ports 

'ijm 

Total  France 

7,470 

34,814 

4,023 

7,467 

28,036 

4,677 

HolUnd 

Belgium 

"*30 

9,214 

386 

30,960 

935 
2,078 
7,962 

.... 

7,406 

1,382 

24.338 

1,170 
2,800 

North  of  Burope. 

6,340 

Total  North  of  Kurope.>.a.»  ....•• 

80 

40.560 

10,975 

.... 

83,126 

9,900 

South  of  Europe 

.... 

39,003 

86 
17,243 

.... 

38,624 

Weat  Indiea,  &c 

12,620 

Total  Foreign  Ports. 

23,339 

621 

22 

8,137 

816,586 
84,807 

7,e2l 

79,597 

19,497 

9.225 

"208 

86,158 

22,857 

276,547 

32,472 

Boaton 

7,999 

249 

62,201 

7,758 

8,809 
19,448 

2,593 

200 
«;606 

9,624 

10 

85.793 

8,983 
10,74« 

10,178 

Bhode  Island,  &c 

New^York 

62,149 

Philadelphia 

7,009 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 

New-OrleHus 

Other  United  £Utes  Ports 

6  914 
18,190 
2,386 

ToUl  Coastwise 

3,080 

150,96) 

99,057 

2806 

115,158 

95,874 

Ckand  Total 

27,019 

467,640 

186,2U 

25,668 

891.706 

128,846 
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Comparative  Exports  of  Rough  Rice  and  Lumber  from  the  Port  of  Charletton. 


Prom  Sept'berlst,  1868, 
to  August  8lBt,  1839. 

Prom  Sept'berl't,  1857, 
to  August  3lBt,  1868. 

R.  BlCH. 

Bushels. 

LVMBKR. 

Peet. 

B.  RICB. 

Bashels. 

LVMBBB. 

Peet. 

Lirerpool 

18,671 

166,121 
*  228,488 

21,176 

109,203 

LondoD 

Other  British  Porti 

Total  Great  Britain 

18,671 

898,6t6 

21,176 

169,208 

Harre  

20,644 

175,382 

Bordeaax 

256.114 

Other  French  Ports 

499J228 

Total  to  Prance 



20  614 

910,724 

North  of  Enrope 

64,487 

750,327 
2,614.731 
1,668,170 

48,466 

480.&70 

South  of  Enrope... 

1,807,816 
2,981  091 

West  Indies,  &o 

Total  to  Poreign  Ports.. 

88,158 

5,447,478 

64,680 

6,348,903 

Boston 

7,666 
29,641 

l,828;i49 
785.052 
1,147,386 
2.2^4.966 
"777,801 

3,626 
'86>8i 

1,212,471 

1,0')2.938 

2,150  885 

892,400 

Rhode  Islandj&o 

New-YorV 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 

2,901,379 
753162 

Total  Coastwise 

87,206 

6,833,364 

40,4r6 

8.963,226 

Grand  ToUl '. 

120,364 

12,230,832 

106,036 

15,312,128 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

"We  have  been  &vored  with  a  copy  of  the  Special  Report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Military  Institute  of  Virginia,  on  scientific  education  in  Europe. 

The  author,  Col.  Smith,  visited  all  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  in  Eu- 
rope, and  condenses  the  most  valuable  information  in  regard  to  them.  We 
recommend  this  report  to  the  careful  study  of  our  educators. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  pamphlet  is  a  letter  from  Major  Gilman,  of  the  same 
institute,  on  the  importance  of  agricultural  education  as  a  branch  of  instruction 
in  our  Southern  colleges.    We  extract  a  few  passages  from  it : 

Almost  everywhere,  at  the  present  time,  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  in  favor 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  schools,  and  such  a  sentiment  is  quite  prevalent  in 
Virginia  and  the  other  Southern  States.  There  are  those,  however,  who,  decry- 
iog  everything  which  is  not  **  practical,"  cry  out  against  **  book  farming,"  witL- 
out  thinking  that  perhaps  the  younff  farmer  miffht  derive  something  of  the  same 
sdrt  of  benefit  from  a  professional  education  suited  to  his  wants,  as  the  lawyer, 
Uie  divine,  or  the  medical  man,  does  from  his.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  affricultural  schools,  if  properly  organized,  would  accomplish 
great  good ;  and  1  shall  take  but  little  time  in  any  argument  to  demonstrate 
this.  Engineering  is  eminently  a  practical  pursuit  The  engineer  may,  and 
generally  does,  commence  as  an  humble  assistant,  and  gradually  works  up  into 
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the  higher  walks  of  the  profession  ;  and  yet  it  is  nniTersally  assumed  that  the 
engineer,  if  he  hopes  to  master  his  profession  in  all  its  details,  must  hefor« 
entering  upon  it,  he  thorooghly  grounded  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  upon  which 
engineering  depends.  In  other  words,  his  education  must  be  more  or  less 
special — professionaL '  Agp*iculture,  while  a  practical  pursuit,  is  not  a  whit  more 
so  than  engineering.     Schools  for  engineers  are  considered  necessities,  and  are 

{)atronized.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  agricultural  schools  less  necessary,  or 
ess  likely  to  be  sustained  ?  If  the  farmei  is  to  dig^i^^  and  adorn  his  occupation, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  pace  with  the  age,  should  not  his  education  have  as 
much  of  a  special  bearing  as  that  of  the  engineer? 

The  best  argument  in  favor  of  the  utility  of  agricultural  schools,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  but  few  years  have  elapsea  since  schools  of  this  kind  were  very 
rare,  almost  untried.  Now  they  may  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  and  their 
numbers  are  still  increasing.  In  Europe,  the  agricultural  school  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  It  is,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  which  reach  us,  accomplish* 
ing  great  good.  The  most  renowned  and  probably  the  model  school,  is  that  of 
Hohenhiem.  The  others  most  noted  are  at  Cirencester  in  England,  Gignon  in 
France,  Moglin  in  Prussia,  and  Gorey  Goretsh  in  Russia.  In  I860,  President 
Hitchcock  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  enumerated  three  hundred  and  fifty  agrieultural 
institutions  in  Europe.  Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  multiplied,  so  that  it 
is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  their  number  is  not  iar  from  five  hundred ; 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  tiie  creations  of  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  agricultural  college  of  Cirencester,  England,  is  probably  more  neariy 
suited  to  our  wants  than  any  other.  This  institution  has  been  in  operation  but  a 
very  few  years,  and  is  already  doing  efficient  service,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  valuable  contributions  to  scientific  and  practical  agriculture  which 
emanate  from  its  faculty,  and  which  are  coming  to  us  in  almost  every  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

In  our  country,  while  very  much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  very  little 
has  yet  been  done  toward  the  organization  of  agricultural  colleges  and  schook. 
A  commencement  has  been  made,  however ;  several  a^cultural  colleges  have 
been  organized  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  schools  of  this  kind,  suited  to  our  wants, 
will  mmtiply  with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  have  in  Europe. 

While  there  appears  to  be  but  httle  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
utility  of  agricultural  schools,  there  seems  to  be  no  little  difference  of  sentiment 
as  to  what  range  of  subjects  a  course  of  agricultural  instruction  should  embrace, 
and  the  manner  in  which  instruction  should  be  imparted.  Almost  all  of  the 
institutions  yet  organized  are  located  on  farms  provided  for  the  purpose.  Very 
much  of  the  instruction  is  of  a  purely  practical  natare — the  field  taking  the  place 
of  the  lecture  room,  and  the  students  being  required  to  take  part,  not  so  mueh 
in  the  mana^ment  as  in  the  manual  labors  of  the  fikrm.  Sncn  a  system  may 
be  very  efficient  in  the  education  of  yonn^  men  for  managers,  stewards,  dec,  as 
most  of  the  agricultural  schools  are  designed  for,  but  I  cannot  think  that  it 
would  meet  with  favor  in  Virginia  or  the  other  Southern  States,  or  that  it  if 
desirable  it  should. 

The  young  men  of  the  South  who  would  seek  the  benefits  of  an  agricultural 
education,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  that  class  who  have  means,  who  would,  if 
not  taking  a  special  course,  take  the  ordinary  collegiate  course  of  the  country, 
and  so  soon  as  their  education  was  completed,  enter  into  the  possession  of  thtir 
estates,  to  direct  all  form  operations,  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  ser- 
vants, <feo.,  for  themselves.  Our  first  efforts,  therefore,  should  be  to  establish 
such  schools  as  would  be  required  for  the  education  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
landed  estates  of  the  country — men  who  stand  in  the  same  position,  socially  and 
politically,  as  the  members  of  the  bar  or  of  the  medical  profession.  This  being  tha 
case,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  find,  in  any  existing  school,  a  model 
for  our  guidance ;  nor,  indeed,  is  sueh  a  model  necessary.  We  live  under  peon- 
liar  conditions  and  must  or^nize  schools  suited  to  our  {>eculiar  wants. 

Our  agricultural  system  is  peculiar,  and  nrast  be  so,  as  it  is  modified  in  very 
many  of  its  details  by  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery.  All,  or  nearly  aU, 
£srm  labor  is  performed  by  the  slave.     The  master  must  direct  him,  or  have 
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him  directed  in  nearly  all  that  he  does.  Law  and  the  oommon  dictates  of 
hnmaoity  impose  important  duties  upon  the  master — at  the  same  time  that  his 
own  interests  demand  that  the  labors  of  the  slave,  while  they  are  not  too  severe, 
should  be  constant  and  productive.  The  farmer  in  a  free  State,  who  requires 
labor,  hires  it  when  he  wants  it,  and  of  such  a  character  as  he  may  most  need. 
"When  no  longer  needed,  or  when  not  suited  to  his  wants,  his  bands  are  dis- 
charged, and  he  obtains  a  new  supply,  or  waits  until  the  changing  seasons  bring, 
around  the  period  for  more  active  labors.  The  Southern  farmer,  however,  hav- 
ing the  slave  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  must  support  him  in  unproductive 
youth,  and  in  advanced  age,  and  must  so  direct  his  labors  when  he  is  an  effi- 
cient laborer,  that  no  time  shall  be  lost.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  the 
master  must  find  profitable  employment  for  him  ^dded  to  this,  there  are 
moral  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  master,  which  cannot  be  shaken  off,  or 
transferred  to  another — responsibilities  which  are  unknown  in  free  society. 

Again :  The  productions  of  our  climate  di^r,  in  many  respects,  from  those 
of  Europe,  or  even  our  own  Northern  States;  and,  consequently,  while  the  ^reat 
principles  of  agriculture  are  the  same  everywhere,  our  system  is  maternally 
modified  on  this  account,  and  our  instructions  should  be  in  accordance  with  this 
modified  system. 

We  need,  in  the  first  place,  a  school  of  the  highest  order— one  in  which  the 
young  farmer  may  acquire  as  complete  an  education,  suited  to  his  wants  as  a 
professional  man,  as  the  lawyer  and  physician  do  in  theirs,  respectively.  If  we 
are  to  advance  in  agriculture,  we  must  put  it  upon  the  same  ground,  education- 
ally, /hat  the  professions,  or  I  may  say,  the  other  professions  occupy.  Our 
young  men  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  there  is  in  agriculture  as  much  to  call 
forth  all  the  energies  of  the  mind,  as  in  any  other  pursuit  whatsoever ;  and  in 
edncatinff  them  for  it,  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  so  framed  as  to  give 
the  mind  full  expansion  in  that  direction. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  LMPBOTEMENTS. 


1.— MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Review  we  referred  to  a  trip  which  had  been  made 
by  us  over  the  full  length  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  promised  at  an  early 
day  some  statistical  information  in  regard  to  it.  This  promise  we  now  fnlfil, 
having  before  us  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  President,  Hon.  Milton  Brown,  thus  refers  to  the  progress  of  the  work  : 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hxty-cigfU  miles  of  track  have  been  laid  during  the  year, 
and  eighty-seven  at  the  north  end  of  the  road  put  in  running  order.  This  part ' 
of  the  road  has  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time  that  no  reliable  facts  showing 
its  earning  power  have  been  developed.  The  general  superintendent,  however, 
it  wUl  be  seen,  is  of  opinion  that,  when  through  connections  with  Mobile  and  New- 
Orleans  are  made,  its  income  will  equal  any  other  portion  of  the  road  of  the  same 
length. 

The  Mobile  end  of  the  road  continues  to  more  than  meet  the  highest  estimates 
of  its  earning  capacity.  In  Deeember  last  an  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  road 
and  its  income  was  published,  in  which  the  following  statements  were  made  : 

"  It  is  ft  remarkable  fact  that  tha  actual  income  of  the  Mobile  aod  Ohio  Bailroad  ba«  Mlj 
equalled  the  estimate  made  of  its  probable  earnings  when  the  entei  prise  was  first  brought  be- 
fore the  public. 

■*  Two  hundred  and  th!rtr-two  (232)  mil«»8  of  the  '^outh  end  of  the  road  are  in  operation.  This 
portion  of  the  road,  including  machine  shops,  rollinf;  stock  and  equipment^  of  erery  kind,  cost 
(see  loth  anonal  report)  foar  million  eight  hundred  and  n  netj-flre  thoasond  three  handred 
and  forty-nine  dallarri  ($4,89 1,149) .  The  net  earnings  of  this  pait  of  the  road  (estimiting 
December  at  the  income  of  November) ,  will  be  three  hundred  and  eightj-thousand  dollars 
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($380,000)  for  the  preMnt  jaar.  This,  it  will  be  men,  is  orer  fferen  and  a  half  (7^)  p«r  c«nt. 
on  the  entire  coit  of  ihi-t  part  of  the  road,  iDclod<ng  rolling  stock,  machine  shops,  and  eqnip- 
meots  oi  ererjr  kind.    This  la  before  the  road  hadi  anjr  through  eonnectiona." 

These  Btatements  were  made  from  the  imperfect  data  then  before  ub  It  now 
appears  by  the  official  and  complete  rctams  that  the  rut  inconu  of  this  part  of 
t£e  road,  afterpaying  all  expenses,  is  eqnal  to  ei^ht  and  five  eighths  per  cent,  on  its 
entire  coast.  The  receipts  on  the  sonth  end  of  the  road  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 81,  1858,  were  seven  hnndred  and  fifty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents  ($751, 8h0  97).  The  increase  of  receipt*  in 
1858  over  1857  is  one  nundred  and  ninety  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  ($197,498  78).  The  net  income  for 
1858,  after  paying  all  expenses,  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  one  hundred 
'  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  ($420,131  91). 

This  fixes  the  fact,  beyond  contingency,  that  even  without  the  road  being  ex- 
tended, we  can  command  our  interest  account  now,  and  in  all  time  to  come,  from 
our  net  earnings^  leaving  each  year  a  handsome  surplus.  The  net  earnings  per 
mile  in  1867  was  $1,889  42,  in  1858,  $1,747,  showing  an  increase  of  net  earnings 
per  mile  of  nearly  twenty-six  per  cent.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  brought 
down  by  the  road  in  18o7  was  88,768,  in  1858  the  number  has  run  up  to  152,528 
— an  increase  of  63,820  bales.  This  is  not  because  the  crop  has  increased.  On 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  almost  a  failure  of  crop  in  large  portions  of  the  black 
lands  of  Mississippi.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  road  is  draw- 
ing cotton  from  the  river.  While  cotton  and  other  freights  have  largely  *»- 
creased  by  the  road  they  have  decreased  by  the  Bigbee  River. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  believed,  that  when  the  road  is  finished  to  Colum- 
bus, Mississippi,  and  to  Okalona,  with  an  ordinary  crop  in  the  black  lands,  the 
receipts  of  the  south  end  of  the  road  alone  will  fall  but  little  short  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  If  it  should  be  found  that  we  are  right  in  this,  the  next  question  will  be, 
what  tcill  the  entire  road  yield  vhen  it  is  finished  1 

This  question  we  will  not  now  discuss  or  make  further  speculations  as  to  the 
future. 

Attention  is  invited  to  statements  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
land  sales.  During  the  year  lands  have  been  sold  under  the  energetic  and  care- 
ful supervision  of  uic  land  committee  at  better  prices,  and  in  larger  tracts  than 
formerly.  The  inquiry  for  lands  is  good,  and  increased  sales  are  expected. 
These  lands  deserve  to  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  are  destined  to  give  to  our 
enterprise  powerful  assistance. 

Gratifying  information  has  been  received  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  an  early 
completion  of  the  Paducah  branch  of  our  road.  The  city  of  Paducah  has  voted 
a  tax  for  this  purpose  of  $150,000,  and  by  a  letter  from  Judge  Campbell,  the 
president,  we  Jeam  the  means  are  provided  to  make  the  road  as  fer  as  the  Ten- 
nessee line.  The  part  ii  Tennessee  (only  thirteen  mUes)  will  doubtless  soon  be 
made.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  tiie  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to 
give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  push  this  important  work  througn. 

This  company  is  also  greatly  interested  in  bringing  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron 
Mountain  road  to  connect  with  ours  at  the  present  terminus — Kentucky  City. 
It  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  that  road  to  make  this  connection  with  us,  and 
late  information  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  directory  of  that  company  will  so 
decide. 

The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  and  general  superintendent  having  discussed 
the  importance  of  our  connections  with  other  roaos  now  in  progress,  it  is  not 
deemea  important  to  refer  further  to  this  subject.  Attention  is,  however,  spe- 
cially invited  to  the  importance  of  the  Northeast  and  Southwest  Alabama  road 
at  a  feeder  to  our  road. 

2. -CONNECTING  ROADS  WITH  THE  MOBILE  AND  OHIO. 

Of  the  many  roads  finished,  in  progress,  or  comtemplated  to  cross  or  connect 
with  this  road,  says  the  engineer,  there  is  none  more  important  than  the  North- 
east and  Southwest  Alabama  road,  which  will  connect  near  Sowashee  station, 
184^  miles  from  Mobile.    That  work  was  originally  designed  as  a  link  in  the 
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chain  between  New-Orieans  and  the  Eastern  cities,  and  will  prove  a  powerfal  com- 
petitor for  the  through  travel  between  these  points.  At  the  same  point,  near  the 
Bowashee  station,  the  Sonthern  road,  which  terminates  at  VicksDurg,  will  also 
join,  thus  forming  railroad  connection  with  New-Orleans. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  crossing  is  at  Corinth,  828  miles  from 
Mobile,  where  a  flourishing  town  has  sprung  mto  existence,  which  promises  to 
be  the  most  important  place  in  North  Mississippi. 

At  Jackson,  Tennessee,  885^  miles  from  Mobile,  the  Mississippi  Central  and 
Tennessee  Road  connects.  This  road  runs  thence  to  Grand  Junction,  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Road,  where  it  also  connects  with  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral, forming  a  through  line  to  New-Orleans. 

The  Memphis  and  Ohio  Rood,  designed  to  run  from  Memphis  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  has  recently  been  completed  to  Humboldt,  the  point  of  crossing,  406 
miles  from  Mobile. 

Near  Union  City,  and  448 J^  mOes  from  Mobile,  the  Paducah  Branch  will  unite. 
This  important  work  is  in  operation  to  Mayfield,  26  miles  from  Paducah,  and  that 
city  has  recently  subscribed  $150,000  to  its  extension,  which  will  secure  its  com- 
pletion at  an  early  period.  In  addition  to  the  large  amotmt  of  business  this 
Dranch  will  add  to  the  main  line,  its  completion  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contemplated  road  from  Paducah  to  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
-which  will  reduce  the  distance  between  Mobile  and  New-Orleans  to  the  Eastern 
cities. 

The  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Road,  from  Hickman  to  Nashville,  will  cross 
at  Union  City,  847  miles  from  MobUe. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  the  shortest  line  that  will  ever  be  constructed 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Ohio  river ;  and  the  only  one  that  will  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  one  company,  and,  therefore,  can  afiord  to  work  at  less  rates 
than  any  other  hne  between  the  same  places. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1858,  there  were  254  miles  of  track  laid,  and  at 
its  close  822  miles,  making  an  addition  of  68  miles  of  track,  which  exceeds  the 
length  laid  in  any  previous  year, 
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Earnings 

from  Public 

Traffic. 

Expenses. 

Net  ReT, 

Earnings 

charged  tu 

consiru  c- 

tlon.t 

At.     length 

of  Road    in 

operation. 

1S52  

22,454  33 
80,166  81 
69,367  46 
199,932  96 
421,32S  68 
654,382  34 
761.880  97 

21,265  76 
23,321  81 
46.433  15 
90,096  72 
202,102  05 
275,953  56 
8^1.649  06 

1,188  57 
6,H44  00 
13,934  oO 
109,836  24 
219,226  6.5 
278.428  78 
420,231  91 

11.992  80 
85,646  30 
53,566  00 
43,604  00 
3.),040  60 

3U 

1853 

83 

1854* 

1855 

60 
118 

lS'i6 

180 

1867 

1858 

2.4 
322 

N.  DiTldend 

2,039,512  54 
17,905  82 

989,822  11 
18,135  72 

1,049.690  43 

179.748  60 
14,390  00 

87  from  13th 
November. 

*  SleTfn  months.  f  Not  included  in  earnings  from  public  traffic. 

8.— NECESSITY  OF  A  MILITARY  ROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 


CoL.  Jepfkrson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  thus  explains  the  necessity,  as  ho  re- 
gards it.  of  a  military  road  to  the  Pacific  ; 

The  first  qaestion,  it  strikes  me,  which  meets  us  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  is  the  necessity  for  a  railroad  across  the  continent.  If  there  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  railroad  for  government  purposes — if  it  be  merely  to  facilitate 
migration  across  the  continent,  to  encourage  settlement  along  the  line  of  the 
road,  without  contributing  in  any  degree  to  the  ends  for  which  the  government 
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was  instituted,  without  enabling  it  to  perform  the  duty  which  was  imposed  upon 
it — without,  I  say,  being  necessary  to  the  full  execution  of  its  duty — then  I  hold 
there  is  no  constitutional  power  to  build  it.  Therefore,  in  the  front  ground  with 
me,  the  question  is,  is  the  road  necessary  1  I  hold  it  lo  be  necessary  in  time  of 
peace ;  necessary  for  that  intercourse  which  alone  can  hold  the  different  parts  of 
our  wide-expanded  Republic  together.  Separated  as  we  are  by  an  intermediate 
deseri,  fronting  as  we  do  upon  different  oceans,  lookinff  out  to  the  teeming  popu- 
lation of  Asia  on  one  side,  and  the  active  people  of  Europe  upon  the  other,  it 
mu^t  ensue,  whenever  our  Pacific  possessions  are  peopled,  that  they  will  have 
different  inieres's;  they  will  have  an  oppobiie  commerce;  and  if  the}  are  re- 
quired to  come  to  a  foreign  country,  to  luok  over  an  impassable  mountain,  to 
learn  here  by  what  laws  they  shall  be  governed  ;  and  if  our  commerce  is  lo  con- 
tinue as  separate,  as  opposite,  as  it  will  be  unless  these  two  parts  are  more  nearly 
linked  together,  the  finger  of  destmy  points  inevitably  lo  a  separation  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  United  States,  fronting  on  these  two  great  oceans. 

In  the  hiflory  of  man,  and  history  is  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 
we  find  no  instance  where  a  country  has  maintained  the  integrity  of  its  territory, 
if  that  territory  was  riven  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  We  nod  the  warlike  and 
semi  barbarous  hordes  of  Asia  running  over  the  south  of  Europe  ;  at  one  time 
a  single  military  hero  covering  all  the  vast  plains  which  lay  beneath  him ;  but 
soon  we  find  those  conquering  regions  separating  from  the  people  from  whom 
they  emanated  ;  and  in  but  a  short  time  thereafter  the  States  they  had  conquered 
again  divided  into  the  geographical  limits  they  had  before  the  invasion.  And  so, 
at  a  more  modem  period.  Napoleon  carried  hia  conquering  armies  over  the  Alps 
and  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  those  barriers  which  the  hand  of  nature  had  placed 
again  demanded  the  separation  of  the  country  into  its  original  parts ;  and  soon 
after  the  conquest  we  nnd  France  again  reduced  to  the  base  line  between  those 
mountain  ridges,  and  there  to-day  she  stands  as  before  her  imperial  conquests. 
^  Then  looking  north  along  the  Rhine,  where  the  division  was  merely  conven- 
tional, where  there  was  no  great  barrier  that  of  itself  separated  meq,  you  find 
that  the  soil  has  been  drenched,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  fertilised,  with  the 
blood  of  contending  armies. 

Thus  inevitably  do  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  mountains  divide  a  people, 
and  rivers  unite  them.  But  we  are  not  divided  merely  by  a  mountain  range, 
along  each  base  of  which,  and  up  the  slopes  of  which,  a  teeming  population  may 
hereafter  live  ;  but  we  are  divided  b^  a  system  of  mountains  ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  sjstem  of  mountains  we  have  intermediate  desert  plains,  where,  save  here 
and  there  some  irrigable  spot,  agricultural  man  can  never  reside.  Then  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  shall  we  share  the  fate  which  history  points  to  all  nations 
which  preceded  us !  Shall  we  allow  our  territory  to  be  divided  t  Shall  the 
United  States  commence  her  downward  step  by  losing  the  rich  possessions  she 
now  holds  on  the  Paci6c  as  th«  inevitable  consequence  of  that  separation  which 
mountnins  and  deserts  demand  1  Or  shall  we  UbO  the  power  which  science  and 
art  and  the  progress  of  civilization  have  conferred  upon  man,  overcome  the  phy- 
sical obstacle,  bind  these  two  parts  together,  and  hold  this  country  one  and  in- 
divisible forever  1  These  are  questions  which  I  think  it  belongs  to  the  statesman 
to  consider.  Though  it  may  be  easy  in  cant  phrase  to  speak  of  the  impropriety 
of  using  the  power  of  the  ffovernment  to  make  a  railroad,  and  of  leaving  it  to 
be  done  as  such  roads  have  been  made  from  here  to  Baltimore,  and  from  here  to 
Fredericksburg ;  is  there  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  patient  inquiry  who 
does  not  know  that  he  speaks  of  that  which  is  an  impossibility  ;  and  that,  wait 
as  long  as  we  may,  he  will  see  the  day  when  separation  will  occur  long  before 
he  sees  the  population  which  can  build  that  road  from  its  own  resources ! 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  point  has  been  specially  directed  against  myself  in  the 
course  of  this  debate ;  and  I  may  say  here  that  it  has  been  my  misfortune,  of 
those  with  whom  I  generally  act,  and  those  who  represent  the  same  population 
with  myself,  to  stand  alone  I  believe  I  stand  upon  the  undying  rock  of  truth. 
I  belif've  I  stand  upon  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  believe  I  am  propelled  by  a 
high  duty  devolved  upon  me  ;  and  though  assailed  by  my  firiends  on  one  side, 
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and  by  my  old  political  opponents  on  the  other,  I  trast  I  shall  itand  unmoved. 
What,  sir,  is  the  argument  so  constantly  directed  affatnst  the  military  necessity 
ot  this  road  ?  It  is  that  the  period  is  rapidly  arriving  when  the  population  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  can  defend  itself ;  that  the  ocean  and  isthmus  routes 
afford  now  the  means  of  transporting  by  sea  what  we  propose  to  transport  by 
land.  Unless  they  shall  develop  an  agricultural  capacity  not  yet  believed  to  ex- 
ist there*  unless  the  people  there  shall  be  drawn  into  a  different  pursuit,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  tributary  to  the  wealth  of  ihe  Atlantic  alope  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  by  consuming  the  products  of  agriculture,  shall  become  an  agricultural 
people  themselves,  the  day  can  never  arrive  when  they  will  maintain  from  their 
own  agricultural  resources  the  population  which  will  be  necessary  to  defend  that 
coast. 

Take  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  eye  of  prophecy  may  think  proper 
to  look,  and  still  you  find  staring  you  in  the  face  the  necessity  that  you  must 
draw  your  resources  from  the  valley  of  (he  Mississippi.  In  any  contingency  of 
war  it  is  hardly  needful  to  argue  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  those  re- 
sources from  that  valley  by  sea.  I  say  it  is  impossible  in  any  condition  of  the 
country  that  I  can  foresee.  I  grant  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  American  peqplo 
to  construct  a  navy  to  sweep  the  ocean  down  to  the  cape,  and  up  the  ocean  be- 
yond the  possessions  of  the  United  States  ;  but  this  would  cost  millions,  where 
thousands  would  suffice  with  a  more  economical  mode  of  transportation.  Are 
we  ready  to  invest  the  whole  treasury  of  the  government  in  vessels  as  perish- 
able as  those  which  it  is  proper  for  us  to  construct  1  Or  shall  we  employ  but  a 
■mall  part  of  that  money  in  achieving  for  ourselves  the  whole  end  which  this 
Tast  navy  would  attain  1 

Again,  sir,  upon  those  routes  proposed  to  he  traversed  by  sea  and  by  short 
land  coimection,  we  pass  into  tropical  climates  ;  on  most  of  them  we  cross  the 
equator  twice.  Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  am  at  pres- 
ent informed,  we  have  thus  far  found  but  one  kind  of  fiour  which  could  thus  be 
transported  and  delivered  in  good  order.  It  is  not  so  bad  with  other  suppUes ; 
but  something  of  the  same  kind  appertaining  to  all  the  supplies  required  for  the 
army  ;and  navy  en  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
the  aceumulation  of  vast  stores,  which  are  to  serve  us  in  future  contingencies  ; 
but  if  that  could  be  done,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  cost  of  accumula- 
ting and  maintaining  these  stores  would  exceed  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
means  of  transportation  which  is  required. 

Besides,  under  any  condition  which  we  can  anticipate,  those  routes  could  not 
be  kept  open  in  time  of  war.  At  the  commencement  of  a  war,  we  should  be 
separated  ;  our  Pacific  coast,  with  its  sparse  population,  with  its  inferior  agricul- 
tural resources,  would  be  thrown  upon  its  capacities  for  defence,  and  it  be  lost 
to  the  United  States.  When  Rome  commenced  losing  her  territory,  decline  was 
set  upon  her  brow  and  rapidly  followed,  until  she  sank  into  that  fall  from  which 
the  Roman  empire  never  rose.  Whenever  the  United  States  be^  to  lose  their 
territory,  whenever  an  invading  army  can  land  upon  any  portion  of  our  coast 
and  capture  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  hold  it,  the  prestige,  the 
pride,  the  power,  and  the  progress  of  the  United  States  are  at  an  end.  Thence- 
/irward  the  hand  of  ages  and  decay  will  be  laid  upon  us,  and  we  shall  sink,  the 
unworthy  representatives  of  the  glorious  institutions  we  inherit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DEPAKTUENT. 


1.— EDGEFIELD  COURT-HOUSE,  S.  C. 
To  J.  D.  B.  Dm  Bow,  Esq. ; 

Edgefield  District  was  settled  principally  and,  indeed  almost  altogether,  by  emi- 
grants from  Virginia  and  ISorth  Carolina,  while  roost  of  the  upper  district*  of 
fiouth  Carolina  was  first  colonized  by  foreigners.  This  fact  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  people,  which  is  reckless  Inravery,  The 
popular  historian  W  eems  wrote  much  of  Edgefield,  and  styled  it  the  '^^Jtgkiing" 
dtAtrict  of  South  Carolina. 

The  celebrated  family  of  Martin,  embracing  seven  brothers  and  two  sisters, 
who  figured  so  nobly  in  the  revolutionary  war&re  of  South  Carolina,  were  na- 
tives of  this  district.     Many  of  their  descendants  still  reside  here. 

The  female  part  of  this  Martin  family  evinced  the  same  heroic  feeling  of  at- 
tachment,  to  their  country  and  courage  in  its  defence,  as  their  daring,  patriotic 
brothers  and  husbands.     An  evidence  of  it  is  us  follows  : 

Understanding  that  important  dispatches  were  transmitting  up  the  country  by 
the  enemy,  Mrs.  William  and  Mrs.  Bartley  Martin  determined  to  waylay  the 
courier,  and  take  possession  of  the  papers  ;  accordingly  they  dressed  themselves 
in  their  husbands*  clothes,  took  their  muskets  and  posted  themselves  near  the 
road,  where  the  eipress  would  pass.  Soon  afler  the  courier  appeared,  guarded 
by  two  British  officers,  when  the  ladies  presented  their  muskets,  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  guard,  and  paroled  them  on  the  spot.  The  ladies  then  sent  their 
captured  dispatches  to  General  Green  and  returned  home  through  the  woods, 
where  they  found  the  paroled  of!icers,  asking  hospitalities  for  the  night,  which 
was  granted  them.  They  departed  next  morning  for  Charleston,  without  bcibg 
aware  that  these  two  women  had  surprised  them. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  long  list,  to  specify  the  revolutionary  worthies  of  this 
"  brave  old''  district 

The  Hammonds,  Towlses,  Harveys,  Middletons,  Butlers,  Hatchers,  Watsons, 
Hyans,  Galpius,  Purvises,  Simkinses,  and  others,  fought  like  the  Greeks  of  old 
in  the  partisan  warfare  of  the  Revolution. 

Many  of  their  descendants  appeared  on  the  battle  field  of  Florida  during  the 
Indian  wars  there ;  bore  themselves  gallantly  in  the  campaigns  of  Mexico,  and 
provcHl  themselves  worthy  of  their  sires. 

Colonel  Pierce  M.  Butler,  of  the  Palmetto  regiment,  was  a  native  of  Edge- 
field. 

Captain  P.  S.  Brooks,  a  native  of  Edgefield.was  also  of  that  regiment,  thrashed 
Abohiion  Sumner,  and  acted  only  as  nin  >  men  out  of  ten  in  Edgefield  would  have 
done,  had  they  been  in  his  stead  at  the  federal  capital. 

Yet  "  courage''  is  not  the  only  admirable  trait  of  this  people.  They  are  hos- 
pitable, industrious,  and  enterprising ;  good  farmers,  occupying  tasteful  res- 
idences, and  the  southern  portion  of  it  is  extensively  engaging  in  manufactures. 

Horse  Creek  and  its  tributaries  have  two  large  cotton  Victories,  GranUeville 
and  Vav^lu^Ct  in  lull  operation. 

Mr.  Wm.  Gregg,  as  you  are  well  awart,  is  the  founder  of  Graniteville,  and 
the  president  of  that  flourishing  company,  which  was  the  pioneer  in  successful 
cotton  manufacturing  at  the  South.  He  is  also  the  sole  owner  of  Vaucluse, 
having  lately  purchased  it,  renovated  its  old  machinery  and  greatly  enlarged  its 
operations.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that,  by  his  herculean  energy,  practised 
skill,  ripe  experience,  and  hard,  common  sense,  Vaucluse  is  destined  to  a  long 
career  o(  a  brilliant  and  untnierrupted  prosperity. 

Graniteville  is  indeed  a  model  manufacturing  town,  in  which  New-Englandera 
or  Old-Englanders  might  learn  profitable  lessons  in  the  art  of  working  op  our 
king  staple,  especially  if  they  have  any  regard  for  the  physical,  mentiU,  moral, 
and  social  welfare  of  their  operatives 

A  few  miles  below  Graniteville  is  Bath  (situated  on  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
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road),  mother  flourishing  Tillage  of  Edgefield  district,  far  &med  as  the  best 
paper  manufactory  in  the  Soathem  States.  It  is  owned  by  a  company,  whose 
'  stockholders  reside  principally  in  Charleston. 

About  six  miles  from  BaM,  in  the  direction  of  Augusta,  G^rgia,  is  Kaolin, 
the  fouTlh  manufacturing  village  of  this  district.  It  is  a  new  place,  founded 
about  three  years  ago,  but  is  a  growing  one,  and  turns  out  fine  crockery  as  well 
as  porcelain,  equal  to  any  imported  from  China.  It  is  owned  by  Au^stans, 
Charlestonians,  and  enterprising  Northerners.  Dr.  H.  R.  Cook,  a  resident  of 
the  neighborhood,  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  first  discovered  the  unsur- 
passed porcelain  qualities  of  the  Kaolin-earth.  The  town  takes  its  name  as  well 
from  the  place  in  China,  where  the  finest  tea  ware  is  made,  as  well  as  from  th« 
earth  itself,  which  is  called  by  the  same  name,  above  mentioned.  Hamburgh  on 
the  Savannah  river,  is  opposite  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  best  interior  cotton  market 
at  the  South,  or  is  at  least  so  held  by  all  l^th-Carolinians.  One  cause  of 
this  is  perhaps  the  close  competition  with  Augusta ;  another,  the  plucky  charac- 
ter of  the  people  ** not  to  be  outdone"  but  doubtless  the  main  reason  is,  the 
cheapness  of  freight  and  the  facilities  of  transportation  to  the  sea-board  by 
means  of  the  Savannah  river,  South  Carolina,  and  the  Augusta  and  Savannah 
railroads.  The  merchants  are  willing  to  work  for  small  profits.  There  are 
•ome  daitnff  cotton  speculators  in  the  town,  many  of  whom  nave  realized  lar^e 
fortunes,  while  others  have  lost.  Probably  there  is  no  town  of  equal  size  m 
America,  where  more  or  larger  commercial  vicissitudes  and  successes  occur. 

**  The  Bank  of  Hamburg  "  is  a  fine  flourishing  institution,  like  all  the  other 
banks  of  South  Carolina,  which  command  the  **  entire  "  confidence  of  the  Caio- 
lina  people  as  well  as  of  those  abroad. 

The  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad  has  diverted  much  trade  which  formerly 
centred  in  Hamburg,  but  eflbrts  are  now  making  to  tap  that  road  by  one  ffopi 
Hamburg,  so  as  to  restore  the  former  prosperity  of  Augusta's  rival. 

This  has  been  an  unpropitious  season  here  for  both  com  and  cotton.  Moit  of 
the  farmers  will  have  to  buy  some  com,  and  they  are  not  making  more  than  two 
thirds  of  an  average  crop  of  cotton,  which  in  years  past  has  amounted  to  about 
40,000  bales. 

But  £!dgefield  is  not  alone  in  a  deficient  cotton-crop. 

I  have  lately  travelled  in  Tennessee,  Northern  Mississippi,  Northern  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  and  from  all  my  observations,  together  with  much  inquiry,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  cotton-crop  of  1859-*60  will  be  a  short  one  in  compari- 
son with  expectations. 

To  retum  to  the  specialities  of  Edgefield,  the  county  seat  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  high  and  healthy  ridge,  twenty-three  miles  from  Augusta,  Georgia. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  1,000  (white  and  black),  has  two  flourishing  ac^e* 
mies  (one  male,  one  female),  twenty  lawyers,  and  five  doctors. 

There  are  four  churches  :  one  Methodi.ot,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopalian,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic.  The  last  is  a  magnificent  stone  stracture,  in  a  Gothic  style, 
not  yet  quite  finished.  When  completed,  it  will  be  undoubtedly  the  finest  eccle- 
siastical edifice  in  any  village  of  the  State. 

The  local  ministers  of  the  dififerent  denominations  are  all  learned  gentlemen 
of  high  character,  pious  deportment,  and  elegant  orators.  Their  ministrations 
here  and  in  neighboring  churches  have  recently  been  very  succeesful.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  the  pious  example,  unceasing  devotion,  and  convincing 
logic  of  such  holy  followers  of  Christ  in  a  commumty  like  Edgefield,  which 
ranks  as  the  2d  District  in  the  State  in  point  of  population,  and  second  to  none 
in  intelligence  and  elevated  sentiment 

The  public  buildings  here,  court-house  and  jail,  are  both  commodious  and 
substantial  brick  structures,  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  our  agricultural 
counties  at  the  South. 

Edgefield  Court-House  is  the  residence  of  Hon.  F.  H.  Wardlaw,  a  chanceUor 
in  equity,  and  a  profound  jurist. 

General  M.  L.  Bonham,  the  successor  of  the  Hon.  P.  S.  Brooks  in  Congress, 
resides  about  four  miles  fh>m  here. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Pickens,  the  present  minister  to  Rasria,  has  a  splendid  residence, 
called  **  Edgewoodf"  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 
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Storuidmds,  the  teat  of  the  Itte  Jadee  A.  P.  Butler,  United  States  Senate,  is 
four  miles  north  of  this  place,  and  RedcUff,  the  home  of  Senator  Howard,  is  alsp 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  district 

The  Press  is  ably  represented  hj  oar  mntnal  friend.  Col.  Arthur  Sunkins,  the 
editor  of  that  stanch  state-rights  democratic  journal,  "  Ths  Edgefield  Advertiser," 
which  has  a  large  circulation.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  country  iWipers  in 
this  State.  ^r-r- 

I  find  the  citizens  of  Edgefield  so  pleasant  to  me  that  I  regret  to  leaye  them, 
and  hope  soon  to  return  to  share  again  their  generous  hospitdities. 

Yours,  G.  H.  Stueoxbath. 


2.— ffiON  AS  A  MEDICINAL  AGENT. 

'  The  uses  of  iron,  like  that  of  cotton,  are  becoming  infinite.  In  medidne, 
which  adopts  most  of  the  metals,  mercury  begins  to  giye  way  to  iron.  Hence 
the  frequent  pills  and  potions  containing  as  their  base  this  great  mineral  agent 
Hence  Peruvian  Syrup,  which  claims^to  maintain  the  protozyde  witiumft  farther 
ozydation.    Says  a  medical  authority  : 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  physiological  chemistry  it  may  appear  stnnge 
that  iron  should  fonn  an  element  of  the  human  body,  and  to  many  it  may  seem 
onimportant  whether  the  quantity  contained  in  the  system  is  large  or  small.  The 
'*  blood  is  the  life,"  for,  from  this  yital  fluid,  each  tissue  of  the  body  absorbs  i 
material  elements  as  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition  and  growth. 

The  bIood«  which  to  the  naked  eye  seems  a  simple  red  fluid,  is  in  reality  a  tr 
parent,  yellowish  and  watery  fluid,  in  which  float  yeiy  minute  solid  bodies,  yisible 
under  the  microscope,  and  called  "blood  globules.^* 

It  is  to  Uiese  globules  that  the  blood  owes  its  red  color,  and  also  its  power  of 
exciting  and  preserving  the  vital  forces.  If  they  are  reduced  in  quantity  by 
bleeding  and  disease,  to  that  extent  are  the  vital  forces  impaired. 

The  red  coloring  matter  of  the  globules  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  oxyde 
of  iron,  vdiich  cannot  be  diminished  below  a  certain  quantity  without  rendering 
the  blood  unfit  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the  or^^ans.  In  such  cases  the  fiict  is 
made  apparent  by  general  paleness,  weak  circulation,  debility,  palpiuti<ais,  d^- 
eulty  of  hreathing,  dropsical  swellhigs,  cold  extremities,  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
dec.  In  this  condition  of  aneemiay  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  red  glo- 
hales,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  necessary  iron  can  be  supplied  to  the  blood,  the  red 
globules  will  be  restored  to  it,  in  the  requisite  quantity,  and  the  symptiuns  of 
disease  will,  consequently,  cease.  There  is  in  this  instance  a  very  intimate  con- 
nection between  cause  and  efiect,  and  every  one  will  therefore  perceive  why  iron 
is  an  important  element  of  the  blood,  and  why  it  should  be  given  as  a  medicine 
when  this  fluid  is  impoverbhed. 

It  may  be  asked,  **From  what  is  the  blood  derived  1  *'  We  answer,  princi- 
pally, from  the  fi>od.  But  if  the  food  is  not  properly  digested,  good  blood  cannot 
be  produced  any  more  than  good  bread  can  b«  made  wiuiout  mixing  and  cooking- 
^ood  materiids  in  a  proper  manner.  The  lacteals  and  absorbents  take  up  what 
is  presented  to  them,  and  pour  it  into  the  blood.  If  the  materials  suppbed  are 
insuflkiently  or  imperfectly  prepared,  the  £uilt  u  in  the  stomach  and  not  in  the 
suffering  organs.  The  bad  blood  will  irritate  the  heart,  will  clog  up  the  lungs, 
will  stupify  the  brain,  vrill  obstruct  the  liver,  vrill  deaden  the  intestinal  motions, 
and  yrill  send  its  disease-producing  elements  to  every  part  of  the  system.  The 
feeble  girl  will  suffer  from  chlorosis  and  menstrual  irregularis,  the  adult  from 
painAu  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  and  head-aches ;  many  wul  sufifer  from  boils  and 
cutaneous  diseases ;  the  bilious  from  congestion  of  the  liver,  dropsy,  and  consti- 
pation ;  the  care-worn  and  hard  student,  from  the  thousand  nameless  ills  knovrn 
as  **  general  debility,'*  and  every  one  will  suffer  in  whatever  organ  may  be  pre- 
dlspossd  to  disease. 
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8.^AMERICAN  AND  EKGUSH  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  YalijaraiBo  oorrespondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Times  aajB :  **  Recently  a  trial  haa 
been  made  in  Santiago  of  two  American  and  two  English  locomotives,  as  to 
their  power  and  speed.  This  was  ordered  by  the  directors  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  at  the  request  of  W.  W.  Evans,  the  American  engineer.  A  great  deal 
of  ill-feeling  had  prevailed,  and  jealousy.  Evans  was  censured  by  some  En- 
glishmen for  preferring  American  engines  ;  they  said  he  wanted  to  &vor  hia 
own  aountrymen.  The  result  of  the  trial  of  speed  was,  that  the  American  en- 
gine did  in  twenty-seven  minutes  what  the  English  was  thirty-four  minutes  in 
doing ;  and  of  the  power  trial,  that  the  American  took  a  number  of  passenger 
and  freight  cars,  and  walked  ri^ht  up  the  gradient  and  through  the  entire  dis- 
tance ;  whereas  the  English,  with  the  same  load, 'came  to  a  dead  halt,  had  to 
uncouple  fifteen  oars  and  leave  them ;  then  went  on,  came  again  to  a  halt,  and 
finally  went  back  to  the  station.  The  judge  of  the  occasion  was  an  English 
practical  engineer  named  Bailet,  who  presided,  and  judged  very  fairly.*' 
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1. — Memoirs  of  Robert  Houdin-^Am- 
hassador,  Author,  and  Conjurer, 
Written  by  himself:  1859. 
This  book  comes  to  us  from  the  gift 
book  establishment  of  George  G.  Ev- 
ans, Philadelphia,  and  constitutes  one 
of  their  new  publications.  It  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  and  one  of  th  e 
most  curious  and  interesting  narratives 
of  the  day.  It  abounds  in  anecdotes 
and  accounts  of  interviews  between 
the  great  wizard  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personages,  and  gives  de- 
scriptions of  the  manner  of  performing 
many  of  the  most  striking  tncks,  trans- 
formations, etc. 

2.— Life  of  CoL  David  Crockett,  Writ- 
ten  by  himself,  etc . :  1859. 
This  is  another  of  the  gift  book  pub- 
lications of  G.  G.  Evans,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  comprises  the  early  life,  hunt- 
ing adventures,  etc.,  of  Col.  Crockett, 
his  services  vrith  Jackson  in  the  Creek 
war  ;  his  electioneering  speeches,  and 
career  in  Congress ;  his  tour  through 
the  Northern  States,  and  eventual  ser- 
vices in  the  Texas  war,  including  his 
f^orious  death  at  the  Alamo.  Dbvy 
Crockett,  among  other  reasons  for 
writing  his  life,  gives  the  following, 
in  its  pre&ce  :  **  I  know  that  obscure 
aa  I  am  my  name  is  making  a  consider- 
able deal  of  fuss  in  the  world.  I  can't 
tell  why  it  is,  nor  in  what  it  is  to  end. 
Go  where  I  will,  everybody  seems  anx- 
ious to  get  a  peep  at  me,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  which  would  have  the 
advantage,  if  I,  and  the  *  government' 


and  Black  Hawk,  and  a  graat  eternal 
big  caravan  of  wild  varmints  were  all 
to  be  showed  at  the  same  time,  in  four 
different  parts  of  the  big  cities  in  the 
nation.*' 

3. — AUibone*s  Dictionary  of  Authors. 

"We  have  received  the  first  volume, 
which  extends  to  J,  from  the  publish- 
ers, Childs  A  Peterson,  Philadelphia.  It 
comprises  a  complete  critical  Dictionaiy 
of  English  literature,  and  British  and 
American  authors,  Hving  and  deceased, 
from  the  earliest  date  to  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  Thirty  thousand 
distinct  biomphies  and  literary  notices 
are  included,  and  forty  indexes  of  sub- 
jects. Jared  Sparks,  in  a  letter  to  the 
publishers,  says : 

*'  An  oodertakinff  bo  comprehMuive  in  Its 
design  require!  rast diligence  and'  reieardi. 
Ai  &r  as  the  author  has  proceeded  he  seems 
to  have  executed  his  task  with  abilitj,  good 
judgment,  and  success.  When  completed, 
the  work  cannot  &il  to  be  of  great  utility  to 
all  readers  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
books,  and  a  most  valuable  accession  to  ev- 
ery library." 


An  address  delivered  by  William 
Giles  Dix,  at  Beersheba  Springs,  on 
the  University  of  the  South,  has  been 
laid  upon  our  table.  It  is  an  eloquent 
but  too  florid  presentation  of  the  claims 
of  that  institution,  and  abounds  in  very 
patriotic  thoughts.  We  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Dix  that  Americans  ignore 
their  own  literature  and  literary  men, 
but  <m  the  contrary  think  they  are  fiur 
too  willing  to  put  up  with  the  tiask 
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that  is  heaped  upun  them  from  native 
ipurces  rather  than  resort  to  the  highest 
ftandards  of  other  times  and  coun- 
tries. American  writers  of  true  genius 
and  character  receive  their  just  and 
proper  appreciation  at  home.  Of  such 
writers  we  shall  have,  in  good  time,  no 
deficiency,  if  the  public  taste  does  not 
become  too  much  corrupted. 

Mb.  Cobdbn,  in  a  public  speech  in 
Ell  and,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  purity  of  the  American  bal- 
mt  system,  tnat  be  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Randall,  of  Philadelphia,  m 
which  this  passage  occurs': 

*'  I  bsve  bsra  for  fifty  years  connected  irlth 
political  and  party  movemento  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  I  never  knew  a  vote  bought  or 
sold.** 

Mr.  Randall  must  have  then  been  a 
know-nothing,  indeed.  Oh,  virtuous 
Mr.  Randall  I  Fifty  years  a  party  man 
in  Philadelphia  and  not  know  a  vote 
to  be  bought  or  sold.  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity !  Incorruptible  times  and  men 
and  parties.  Thus  it  happens  wh^ 
the  Presidency  is  at  stake,  and  moneys 
MONBT,  MONET,  is  called  for  from 
every  source,  and  the  patriotic  are  ap- 
pealed to,  office-holders,  little  and  big, 
and  office  expectants,  to  bo  lavish  in 
their  contributions,  the  Quaker  City 
and  the  old  Keystone  State  proudly  re- 
fuse and  contemptuously  reject  any 
part  in  the  allotment ! ! 

0  mtlibose,  Deus  nobis  hac  otia  fecit. 
Namque  erit  Hie  mihi  semper  Deus  ! 

A  warrBR  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Pasty 
who  signs  himself  **  Caucasian,'*  is  in 
great  horror  of  the  progress  of  aTno/^a- 
maiion  or  Africanization  which  is  taking 
place  in  our  country,  and  predicts  that 
if  things  are'continued  in  the  same  di- 
rection the  whole  race  in  its  purity  will 
after  a  while  almost  entirely  disappear. 
The  writer  shows  a  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts,  and  the  Evening  Pest 
would  subserve  the  interests  of  truth 
by  setting  him  aright.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  true,  as  alleged  by  him,  that 
the  census  of  18i)0  did  not  discriminate, 
**  except  in  a  few  localities,"  between 
tiie  black  and  colored  population,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  aiscrimination  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Union,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  tables  of  the  Compendium 
of  thi  Cintust  p.  83 ;  and  in  the  sec- 
Olid    piice,  it    is   absolutely    untrue 


that  the  'proportion  of  mixed  to  poro 
black,  was  at  least  '*  one  third,"  the 
census  having  ascertained  the  same  to 
be  twelve  and  a  half  only  in  every  one 
hundred  of  the  colored  population! 
This  proportion  of  mulattoes  was  in 
South  Carolina  only  A  in  the  hundred. 
In  Georgia  6;  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi 7  ;  in  Massachusetts  34,  Michigan 
76,  while  Ohio  had  129  out  of  200. 
Although  nearly  half  of  the  colored 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States  were 
mulatto,  only  about  one  ninth  in  the 
slaveholding  were  of  that  complexion. 
It  will  thus  appear  that  if  any  alarm  is 
to  be  felt  u  on  the  subject,  how  little 
of  it  must  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
South.  Ifow  much  the  Union  itself 
might  be  concerned  upon  the  subject 
may  be  ascertained  by  reflecting,  that 
if  amalgamation  should  go  on  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  it  would  require 
just  two  thousand  four  hundred  years 
to  convert  onr  blacks  entirely  into  mu- 
lattoes, and  that  even  thcn^  if  the  ratio  of 
the  pure  whites  increased  as  hitherto, 
the  proportion  which  the  mulattoes 
would  sustain  to  them  would  not  ^ex- 
ceed one  in  seven  or  eight !  In  this 
estimate  we  throw  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion any  considerable  increase  from 
the  slave  trade,  which  is  not  probable, 
but  even  if  it  were,  such  increase  would 
retard  rather  than  promote  amalgama- 
tion. We  throw  out  of  the  account, 
too,  the  theories  of  our  **  Northern 
brethren"  of  the  Evening  Post  school, 
which,  asserting  negro-equality,  free- 
dom, etc.,  could,  if  carried  out  legiti- 
mately, stop  nothing  short  of  breaking 
down  all  distinctions,  political  or  so* 
cial,  between  the  colors,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that 
"We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embraoe.** 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana,  an  act  was  passed  requir- 
ing all  fru  negroes  who  have  come 
there  in  contravention  of  the  law 
which  prohibited  the  immigration  of 
such  persons,  to  leave  the  State  before 
the  first  day  of  November,  1850,  Large 
numbers  of  such  negroes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  State,  who  have  been  the 
fruitftil  cause  of  much  disturbance,  and 
if  they  refuse  to  obey  the  law,  thej 
are  required  to  go  into  slavery,  with 
the  option  of  choosing  their  own  mas- 
ters. It  is  said  that  a  good  many  free 
negroes  have  already  selected  their 
masters,  and  though  in  most  instanres 
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th«y  find  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  cboeen  ones  to  tdd,  gratis,  negroeii 
to  their  personal  wealth,  there  are  many 
instances  where  a  refusal  has  been  met. 
One  lucky  individaal  and  excellent  fel- 
low arose  one  morning  darkeyless,  and 
went  to  bed  that  night  the  holder  of 
the  right  and  title  to  ten  valuable 
slaTes,  who  had  forced  themselves  up- 
on his  acceptance.  The  negroes,  with 
their  quick  appreciation  of  character, 
nndeistood  his,  and  hence  their  selec- 
tion. 

A  WBITEB  in  the  National  hUeUigin- 
cer  has  been  publishing  a  series  of  able 
papers,  reviewing  the  organization  and 
action  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  which 
was  established  a  few  years  ago  at 
Washington,  and  the  manifest  equity 
and  propriety  of  which  were  conceded 
by  the  whole  country. 

We  conceive  that  the  writer  has 
made  out  his  case  in  showing  that 
such  a  court  is  indispensable  to  the  in- 
terests of  public  justice,  and  that  its  de- 
cisions should  have  the  weight  of  legis- 
lative enactment. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the 
sixth  paper  of  the  series,  and  will  here- 
after notice  the  others : 

**  In  thui  describing  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
greis,  which  would  seem  to  indicste  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Jadgments  of  the  Court  were  only 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  recommendations,  it 
Is  proper  to  add,  as  matter  worthy  of  particu- 
lar note,  that  in  no  instance  have  they  pasted 
a  bill  when  the  Court  has  rejected  the  claims 
nor  rejected  the  claim  when  the  Court  has  re- 
ported a  Iritl.  Whenever  thej  shall  attempt 
the  latter,  it  must  give  rise  to  a  debate  involv- 
ing the  proper  construction  of  the  act  which 
will  determine  finally  the  conclusiveness  of 
these  Judgments,  at  least  so  far  as  Congres* 
shnal  action  is  concerned. 

*^  Viewing  the  action  of  the  Courtas  connect- 
ed with  the  present  practice  of  Congress,  the 
oonclusion  to  which  we  are  inevitably  driven 
is,  that  the  system  is  a  failure.  No  evil  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Court  is  remedied. 
The  burden  of  Congress  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished.  Tbeyare  still  pressed  by 
the  same  character  of  solicitation.  The  claim- 
ant is  still  subjected  to  the  same  Congres- 
sional delay,  increased  by  the  time  consumed 
in  the  application  to  the  Court.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  finally  determined  that  the  judgments  of 
the  Court  are  conclusive  of  nothing,  that  they 
are  not  even  entitled  to  the  same  considera- 
tion as  the  report  of  a  committee  (which 
when  made  takes  its  place  upon  the  calendar) , 
the  Court  should  be  immediately  abolished^  as 
an  expensive  incttmbrance  to  the  govemmenif 
and apotitive injustice  to  the  claimant, 

"While  we  express  this  opinion  without 
hesitation  or  qualification,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  no  act  of  the  Thirtj-thlrd  Congress 


WM  received  with  mofs  popular  amnrobatiea 
than  the  one  we  are  now  considering ;  and  if 

£  roper  effect  be  given  to  it  a  great  reform  witt 
i  inaugurated  in  our  Judicial  history,  pro- 
motive of  the  interests  and  purity  of  the  gov- 
ernment, while  protecting  the  rights  of  its 
ciUxens.** 

The  annual  statements  of  the  com- 
merce of  Mobile  and  of  Savannah  have 
not  been  received  by  us  up  to  this  date. 
The  statement  for  Galveston  shows  a 
continued  progress.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  lfe8-'9,  were  160,016  bales 
cotton,  8,028  hhds.  sugar,  and  7,553 
hhds.  molasses.  The  total  exports  of 
cotton  from  Texas  sums  up  193.306 
bales,  including  2,000  bales  to  Mexico, 
by  land,  and  the  crops  for  several  years 
past  were  as  follows : 

1848..... 3J,m 

1849 38,827 

1850 31,405 

1851 45,900 

1652 C2,4S3 

1853 , 85.790 

1854 110.325 

1855 80,730 

1856 116.078 

1857 89,899 

1858 149,948 

1859 1»2»062 

It  is  stated  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  declines 
asking  any  further  appropriation  in  aid 
of  what  is  called  the  agricultural 
branch  of  the  Patent  Office.  We  are  glad 
to  understand  this,  and  could  wish  that 
the  secretary  would  go  a  step  further, 
and  recommend  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  office,  as  it  has  been  constituted  for 
the  past  few  years.  The  readers  of  the 
Review  will  not  fail  to  remember  the 
numerous  exposes  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  made  in  its  pages,  of  the 
ridiculous  and  blundering  pretences  of 
this  office,  and  of  the  systematic  injury 
which  it  was  doing  to  the  true  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  the  country.  We  pointed 
to  the  sugar-cane  failure,  in  which  a 
man,  who  perhaps  had  never  seen  the 
plant  in  cultivation,  was  sent  in  search 
of  seed  for  the  planters  of  Louisiana. 
We  referred  to  the  analyses  of  South- 
cm  crops,  soils,  etc.,  which  were  in- 
trusted to  a  chemist,  living  somewhere 
in  Massachusetts,  as  if  there  were  no 
man  in  the  proper  region,  adequate  to 
the  task.  We  denounced  the  absurd 
claims  which  were  being  set  up  for  the 
sorghum,  as  a  substitute  for  the  cane 
sugar  of  the  South,  and  protested  in 
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the  nama  of  th«  CoiiftitotioD  and  the 
lawt,  in  which  it  seems  Congress 
agreed  with  as,  against  the  daring  lib- 
erty which  was  taken  in  convoking  an 
aesemblj  of  delegates  appointed  bj  it- 
self, the  majority  of  whom  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country !  A  "  Board  of  Agriculture  " 
forsooth ! 

There  was  a  time  perhaps,  when  we 
conceiTed  it  possible  that  an  agricultu- 
ral branch  of  the  Patent  office  might  be 
made  useful  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  experiment  has  now  fully 
established  the  contrary,  and  we  aban- 
don the  idea.  Let  us,  tiierefore,  retoice 
our  steps  and  leave  the  whole  subject 
where  it  belongs,  to  the  agricultural 
societies  and  publications  of  the  coun- 
try, state  and  national.  They  will  do 
their  duty  in  the  proper  manner.  They 
will  see  to  the  distribution  of  seeds  and 
guano,  under  intelliffent  local  adminis- 
tration, who  will  notblunder  in  the  sim- 
plest matters,  and  if  Congress  and  the 
government  must  do  anything,  let  it  be 
this :  t  Collect  and  combine  annually 
the  stoHsHc*  of  the  crops,  and  instruct 
our  representatives  and  naval  officers 
abroad,  to  procure,  whenever  practica- 
ble, such  seed  and  plants  as  would  seem 
applicable  to  the  country,  and  deliver 
them  over  to  any  centrid  agricultural 
club  or  society,  which  might  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  We  are  sure 
that  a  man  of  the  intelligence  and  patri- 
otism of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  will  concur  with  us  ^in  these 
views. 


Wk  have  received  from  John  S. 
Reese,  of  Baltimore,  a  pamphlet,  illus- 
trating the  advantages  possessed  by  his 
manipulated  over  Perurian  and  other 
guanos.  A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will 
be  furnished  to  any  person  who  may 
desire  information  upon  the  subject,  by 
application  to  Mr.  Reese. 

**Th«  guano  oontains  eight  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  and  from  forty-flTe  to  fifty  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  obtained  by 
a  mechanleal  combination  of  the  best  Peru- 
vian (a  damaged  article  cannot  be  used)  with 
the  richest  phosphatio  guano,  by  Which  the 
ammonia  is  reduced  to  one  half,  and  the  phos- 
phate doubled.  The  guanos  are  taken  Just  as 
they  are  imported,  and  combined  by  a  pro- 
cess of  manipulation,  with  machinery  adapted 


to  the  purpose,  Ij  which  means  fhej  are  as 
ttntformly  as  tnttmaUly  and  perfectlj  tKUgiU' 
tof  as  if  they  were  taken  from  the  original 
d^KMit  in  the  condition  it  is  ofEsred.  Every 
particle  of  the  two  guanos  is  reduced  to  a 
finely  pulverised  state,  so  that  the  jwrtscZes 
of  each  are  brought  into  the  closest  poesfUe 
uni<«i,  which  close  union  of  particles  induces 
mutual  chemical  action  in  the  soil,  whidi  ma- 
terially aids  the  solution  of  the  phosphates ; 
and  this  chemi<»I  action  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  contact  of  minute  partieles.  The 
advantage  r^ulting  from  this  manipalation  of 
the  guanos  is  not  confined  to  the  increase  of 
the  phosphates  only,  but  the  pulverixtd  con- 
dition of  the  guano  is  of  paimmount  impor- 
tance. When  thus  finely  pulverised,  a  m»> 
farm  distribution  may  be  made  over  a  fl^d, 
and  every  particle  of  the  guano  has  its  effect, 
and  hence  there  is  no  loss." 

The  proprietor  asserts  and  thinks  he 
can  convince  any  one,  from  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  the  best  planters, 
that  his  modification  of  Peruvian  guano 
is  far  superior  to  Peruvian  guano  akme, 
or  any  other  concentrated  manurt  for 
coUon,  particularly,  and  in  all  respects 
equal  for  wheat,  and  superior  for  tobacco. 
Costing  18  per  cent,  less  than  Peru- 
vian, the  great  importance  of  its  use  in 
place  of  Peruvian,  must  be  apparent. 
In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  its  value, 
he  states  that  in  1857,  he  sold  ten  tons 
in  Edgecomb  County,  N.  C,  for  cotton. 
The  next  year  his  sales  in  the  same 
county  were  over  one  hundred  tons. 
This  year  he  has  sold  in  the  same  county 
five  hundred  tons,  and  the  indii^ations 
are  that  five  hundred  more  will  be  taken 
by  it.  A  cargo  is  now  being  shipped 
to  Mobile  to  order. 


ATTBiTTioir  is  called  to  the  circular 
of  the  National  Fertilizing  Company, 
which  has  appeared  £rom  time  to  time 
in  our  Rivnew,  and  to  the  cheapnese 
and  intrinsic  value  of  the  ouako  which 
they  are  engaged  in  manufacturing.  By 
reference  to  the  Rsvikw  for  November, 
1858,  the  reader  will  find  the  circular, 
eiffht  pages  in  length,  entire.  We  shall 
refer  to  the  subject  again  shortly,  and 
only  remark  here  that  veiy  large  orders 
from  Virginia  are  being  now  received 
through  Uie  agent  at  Alexandria. 

A  paper  reviewing  the  recent  article^ 
by  Judge  Douglas,  in  Harper*s  Monthly, 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  contri- 
butor, is  unavoidably  excluded  from  the 
present  number  of  the  Bbvuw,  but 
will  appear  in  our  next 
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ABT.  I.-POLITICAL  COJiSTlTOTIONS. 

TnE  progress  of  human  governmeat  is  but  another  term  for 
the  progress  of  mankind.  The  coronation  oath  of  the  prince, 
with  its  solemn  forms  and  invocations,  does  not  repress,  in  the 
heart  of  majesty,  the  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement ;  and 
the  vows  of  a  people  to  subordination,  whether  expressed  in 
the  servile  homage  of  the  vassal  or  in  the  elaborate  promises 
of  written  constitutions,  are  in  themselves  vain  to  secure  per- 
manent obedience.  The  mere  form  of  government  can  never 
constitute  a  vitalizing  or  preserving  force.  Its  excellences 
and  defects  are  but  representatives  of,  and  exponents  of,  cor- 
responding virtues  and  vices  in  the  ruling  mind. 

Had  rulers  been  true  to  the  dictate  of  right,  and  people  wise 
and  moderate,  how  bright  might  have  been  the  now  dark  page 
of  constitutional  history  !  How  certain  and  how  salutary 
might  have  been  the  progress  of  nations  in  an  advanced  and 
still  advancing  civil  liberty  !  In  the  rude  ages  of  society,  gov- 
ernment would  necessarily  have  assumed  some  form  of  mon- 
archy where  accident  would  have  determined  the  chief,  and 
voluntary  assent  constituted  the  binding  force  of  law.  As  so- 
ciety progressed,  at  once  yielding  to  and  promoting  a  cPemand 
for  broader  principles,  government  would  next  have  incorpora- 
ted an  aristocratic  element.  Ever  viewing  itself  as  an  instru- 
ment for  pi^blio  good — keeping  pace  with  popular  advance- 
ment— and,  as  the  growing  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people  rendered  it  safe  and  beneficial  so  to  do,  expanding,  re- 
laxing, liberalizing  itself ;  when  time  and  experience  had  es- 
tablished the  proper  safeguards,  it  would  have  adopted  the 
form  of  a  universal  representative  democracy.     Wherever  the 
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slave  sighed  for  a  brighter  destiny,  it  would  have  stricken  off 
his  fetters.  Wherever  the  nation's  mind  was  aroused  to 
activity,  instead  of  inciting  to  rapacious  and  barren  conquest, 
it  would  have  directed  the  national  energies  to  the  establish- 
ment of  ameliorating  institutions,  the  enactment  of  liberal 
laws,  and  the  attainment  of  a  purer  civilization.  Guarding 
all  that  was  sacred  which  prescription  had  accumulated  from 
the  struggles  of  the  past,  adding  all  that  was  valuable  which 
a  philanthropic  philosophy  could  discover  in  present  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  retarded  only  by  the  delay  in  tho 
development  of  national  capability,  would  have  culminated 
only  when  tho  national  intelligence  had  reached  its  acme,  and 
would  have  declined  only  when  national  virtue  began  to 
decay. 

But  with  a  keen  disappointment  we  turn  to  the  historical 
development  of  constitutions.  Instead  of  principles  and  rulers 
selected  from  a  judicious  regard  to  the  common  interests,  we 
find  that  force  has  inaugurated  governments  and  established 
dynasties.  Instead  of  a  uniform  and  uninterrupted  prepress, 
we  find  for  the  most  part  gloomy  inaction  or  vacillation  be- 
tween a  blind  acquiescence  in  tyranny  and  the  distractive  tu- 
mult  of  monarchy,  and,  even  where  governments  have  most 
advanced,  instead  of  a  complete  system,  devised  by  inquiring 
reason,  and  adopted  by  far-sighted  judgment,  we  find  that  suC' 
cessive  generations^  composing  often  distinct  races,  and  laboring 
in  widely  separated  periods  of  time,  have  been  tho  artificers  of 
beneficent  constitutions,  united  and  made  co-workers  by  the 
continued  flow  of  existence  and  events,  and  that  individuals 
have  wrought  blindly  and  upon  fragments,  and  have  contrib- 
uted unconsciously  to  the  slowly-growing  completeness  of  a 
whole,  whose  prototype  existed  only  in  the  bosom  of  God.  One 
by  one  political  rights  have  been  gained. 

11. — The  facts  of  constitutions  have  preceded  their  philoso- 
phy. Their  principles  have  been  adjusted,  not  in  the  calm  re- 
gions V)f  speculative  reasoning,  but  amid  the  conflict  of  real 
forces.  Relief  from  pressing  evils,  and  not  the  enjoyment  of 
conjectural  good,  has  been  the  object  of  constitutional  innovation. 
Though  the  patriot,  welcoming  self-immolation,  has  sometimes 
rested  serenely  on  the  immutable  rectitude  of  the  great  doctrines 
for  the  vindication  of  which  he  was  about  to  perish,  and  a  nation, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  new-born  freedom,  has  sometimes  put 
forth  formulas  whose  generosity  of  sentiment  and  generality  of 
application  left  little  for  disinterested  philosophy  todesire,  the  re- 
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suit  has  ever  been,  that  the  citizen  under  operating  constitu- 
tions has  in  vain  looked  for  protection  from  the  truths  founded 
only  in  the  reason,  and  has  enjoyed  those  rights,  and  those 
alone,  which  had  an  ance^ry  and  pedigree  in  the  collective 
experience  of  mankind.  Philosophy  may  have  expanded  and 
multiplied  the  applications  of  principles,  but  the  principles 
themselves  found  a  place  in  constitutions  by  a  process  coming 
not  from  thought  but  from  life. 

That  such  must  be  the  origin  of  salutary  constitutions — 
that  the  process  by  which  they  are  evolved  must  be  sought  in 
history  and  not  in  metaphysics — in  the  connection  and  conse- 
quences of  palpable  events  rather  than  in  abstract  conceptions 
and  logical  deductions,  is  evident  from  the  complexity  of  the 
relations  to  be  established,  and  the  vast  and  at  the  same 
time  delicate  offices  to  be  performed.  In  the  establishment  of 
constitutions  two  processes  are  involved — that  of  construction, 
and  that  of  incorporating  them  into  national  life. 

The  constructive  process  consists  in  determining  the  organs 
and  apportioning  the  functions  through  which  government  will 
act.  The  grand  aim  of  the  government  must  be  established, 
to  which  all  its  forces  must  be  subordinated.  But  by  what 
standard  shall  philosophy  fix  this  aim  ?  "  Whither  shall  I  carry 
the  nation  ?"  is  the  question  philosophy  must  ask  herself  at 
the  outset  of  her  labors.  Is  her  wisdom  commensurate  with 
thus  ordaining  national  destiny  ? 

But  how  much  is  comprised  in  the  apportionment  of  sover- 
eignty !  The  duties  of  each  office  must  be  fixed — ^the  grand 
duties  of  the  executive,  the  legislature,  and  the  judiciary,  and 
the  smaller,  but  not  mean  duties  of  the  many  inferior  stations 
necessary  to  complete  the  organizatico  of  government.  Rights 
must  be  defined,  and,  by  some  practical  force,  secured,  not 
only  the  great  rights  which  are  indispensable  to  a  tolerable  civil 
life,  but  the  smaller  rights  which  are  the  chief  enjoyments  of 
private  life.  This  sovereignty  must  be  so  distributed  as  to  be  * 
shared  by  such  classes  of  persons,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as 
is  authorized  by  the  capacity  of  the  proposed  participants.  It 
must  not  be  divided  so  minutely  as  to  result  in  weakness,  nor 
be  so  consolidated  as  to  render  it  absolute.  It  must  have  such  a 
connection  with  the  actual  life  of  the  citizen  as  shall  furnish 
the  means  of  its  own  conservation  and  progress.  The  highest 
statesmanship  must  declare  its  utter  inability  to  create  thus, 
by  a  single  effort,  the  stupendous  organism  of  a  state,  and 
animate  it  with  the  energy  of  life. 
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Bat  provided  a  constitutioD  had  been  devised  and  logically 
perfected,  the  scheme  in  its  manifold  and  complex  detals  could 
find  no  avenue  to  a  nation's  mind.  The  argument  by  which 
its  superior  excellence  might  be  ^lemonstrated  to  a  nation  of 
philosophers  would  be  meaningless  to  the  pdpular  intelligence. 
Principles  must  grow,  and  mature  and  strengthen  in  the  minds 
of  men,  before  they  can  acquire  power,  noiselessly  and  unseen, 
to  protect  and  restrain  each  member  of  great  and  prosperous 
communities.  Abstract  theories  of  government  lack  flexibility 
and  universality  of  application.  They  are  good  for  the  mind 
that  conceived  them,  but  useless  for  the  masses.  To  be  of 
general  utility,  ihey  must,  by  some  means,  be  amplified  and 
qualified  so  that,  too  high  for  none,  too  low  for  none,  they  shall 
fit  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

There  is  still  another  obstacle  which  must  offer  more  or  less 
resistance  to  philosophy  seeking  to  inaugurate  government 
A  constitution  must  fix  the  tenure  of  property,  and  regulate 
the  mode  of  its  alienation  and  descent.  \Yhere  a  considerable 
portion  of  national  wealth  consists  of  land,  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  conveyed,  and  the  line  of  its  descent  by  inheri- 
tance, will  determine  the  form  of  government.  If  long  entails 
be  sanctioned,  and  the  principle  of  primogeniture  be  adopted, 
vast  estates,  descending  and  accumulating  in  families,  will 
create  a  landed  aristocracy,  which  will,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  possess  itself  of  hereditary  power,  while,  if  the 
brofiuler  principle  be  established  of  transmitting  property 
equally  to  heirs  of  the  same  degree,  and  if  entailments  be 
prohibited,  property  will  so  frequently  change  hands  and  be  so 
widely  distributed,  that  equality  of  condition — or  rather  of  op- 
portunity— ^will  be  well  nigh  universal,  and  inequality  will  be 
incapable  to  be  perpetuated  save  by  corresponding  enterprise 
and  industry.  Thus  a  lasting  barrier  would  be  set  up  to  all 
caste  springing  from  wealth. 

But  in  man  the  love  of  property  is  inherent,  powerful,  uni- 
versal. Hence,  except  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  political  exis- 
tence of  a  nation,  and  in  the  unformed  and  plastic  institutions 
of  a  newly-discovered  or  newly-conquered  country,  property 
will  have  been  appropriated  and  the  rights  of  holders  vested. 
Habit,  existing  institutions,  and  immemorial  usage,  Will  have 
developed  a  passion  which  nature  implanted.  A  veneration 
for  ancestry  and  a  regard  for  posterity,  stirring  in  the  bosom 
of  the  representatives  of  families,  will  give  an  element  of  gen- 
erosity to  what  otherwise  would  be  a  sordid  desire  for  contin- 
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ned  personal  signifioanoe.  Amid  suoh  influences  the  gentler 
entreaties  of  pWlosophy  would  be  powerless  to  effect  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  possessions.  An  appeal  to  government,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  peaceful  transfer,  would  meet  with  no  better 
success.  For  in  government  the  voice  of  hereditary  wealth 
would  be  potently  exerted  to  preserve  itself  from  political  ex- 
tinction.  The  question  then  is  decided.  The  ancestral  domain, 
with  its  sorrowing  tenantry,  will  descend  intact  until,  when 
reality  presses  too  heavily,  it  will  be  divided  by  means  of  that 
instrument  never  invoked  by  philosophy,  but  to  which  the  op- 
pressed must  ever  resort — the  sword. 

III. — If  we  examine  history  we  find  that  religious  and  politi- 
cal truths  have  been  wrought  into  national  mind  only  by  time 
and  event.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  strikingly 
illustrates  the  difficulty  with  which  nations  can  be  made  to 
comprehend  abstract  truths.  The  constitution  of  Moses  differs 
from  all  others,  in  tha|  it  was  promulgated  by  divine  authority. 
The  Jewish  nation  had  been  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  and  perpetuating  spiritual  truths.  They 
had  been  delivered  from  bondage  by  a  series  of  miraculous  inter- 
positions, in  which  changing  elements,  and  darkness  and  d^th, 
had  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  their  oppressors,  and  brought 
assurance  to  them.  They  had  been  preserved  from  re-capture 
by  that  passage  through  the  divided  and  uplifted  waters  of  the 
sea.  They  had  been  conducted  by  the  "cloud"  and  the 
"  pillar ; "  but  so  little  had  they  perceived  the  hand  of  the  living 
God,  as  it  were,  visibly  outstretched — so  little  had  the  abstract 
notion  of  Deity  as  a  spirit  entered  into  their  minds,  that  they 
could  with  wanton  mirth  offer  worship  to  an  idol  of  gold. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  discipline,  slowly,  and  even  at  last 
imperfectly,  did  they  comprehend  the  natjire  of  their  exalted 
mission  and  the  sublime  event  in  which  it  wa.s  to  terminate. 
They  had  enjoyed  a  constitution  which  revealed  a  pure  reli- 
gion, and  contained  a  code  of  morals  and  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. The  authority  of  that  constitution  had  been  established, 
and  during  its  early  period  maintained,  by  awful  tokens  of  the 
divine  sanction.  Their  wilderness  journey,  their  enjoyment  of 
the  promised  land,  their  captivity,  their  restoration,  their  long 
line  of  prophets,  their  types  and  ceremonies — all  these  Heaven- 
ordained  influences,  scattered  and  continued  through  two  thou- 
sand years,  still  left  them,  as  a  nation,  grovelling  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  Messiah  as  a  merely  temporal  prince. 

Nor  did  Moses,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Grod,  give  any 
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place  in  the  theocratic  system  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Though  seeking  to  control  not  only  the 
conduct  but  the  thoughts  of  his  followers,  he  made  no  reference 
to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  future  world.  Did  not 
a  divine  economy  reserve  this  doctrine  till  man,  by  long  famili- 
arity with  spiritual  ideas,  had  acquired  the  capacity  to  grasp 
and  appropriate  it  in  its  fullness  and  purity ;  so  that  when 
mind  and  language  had  been  prepared  to  receive  it,  burst- 
ing from  the  open  tomb  of  Him  who  was  "the  resurrection 
and  the  life,"  it  might  complete  the  circle  of  religious  truths, 
uncontaminated  by  the  grossness  of  heathenism  or  my- 
thology ? 

Nor  do  the  political  systems  of  Greece,  as  far  as  their  origin 
can  be  traced,  disclose  any  principles  but  such  as  were  the 
slowly-growing  result  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  nation  emerging 
from  barbarian  to  a  sensuous  civilization.  Their  so-called  law- 
givers seem  to  have  introduced  only  such  changes  as  turbulent 
and  contending  interests  necessitated.  Both  Solon 'and  Lycur- 
gus  were  summoned  1o  political  importance  by  the  violent 
strife  of  factions.  Their  measures  were  remedial.  The  small 
extent  of  territory  of  their  several  states  caused  the  existence 
of  evils  to  be  immediately  felt :  and,  while  the  absorbing  de- 
votion of  the  Grecian  mind  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  viewed 
as  a  moral  person  and  not  as  a  mechanical  instrumentality, 
was  prolific  in  heroic  character,  it  was  also  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary to  needed  political  reform.  The  wisdom  of  the  sages  was 
exerted  not  in  speculative  invention,  but  in  the  interpretation 
of,  and  cooperation  with,  the  spirit  of  past  and  passing  events. 
Their  aims  were  but  the  aims  of  Greece.  The  end  for  which 
they  wrought  was  not  an  approach  to  ideal  excellence,  but 
an  escape  from  threatening  misrule ;  the  means  which  they 
employed  were  furnished  by  experience  and  not  speculation. 
In  the  Mosaic  and  Grecian  constitutions,  as  history  has  handed 
them  down,  the  student  finds  all  ^uares  enlivened  by  the 
pleasing  hue  of  popular  freedom,  but  in  the  several  squares  it 
is  graduated  and  intermingled  with  other  and  darker  colors,  in 
such  varied  degrees  as  to  show  that  each  and  all  were  tinged, 
not  in  accordance  with  theory,  but  by  the  spirit  of  widely- 
diversified  local  facts. 

Rome,  considered  as  the  seat  of  government,  had  a  growth 
guided  by  the  same  principles  as  Rome  the  inhabited  town.  A 
few  fishermen's  huts  grew  to  be  a  vast  metropolis,  in  which 
rose  and  frowned  the  architectural  magnificence  of  the  world. 
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An  adventurous  fratricide,  surrounded  by  an  assemblage  of  fu- 
gitive slaves,  established  a  centre  around  which  was  to  be 
formed  a  system  of  jurisprudence  of  unequalled  breadth  and 
precision.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  streets  of  Rome  wore 
laid  out  and  from  tin>e  to  time  increased  as  convenience  die- 
tated,  than  that  the  materials  of  her  constitution  were  contrib- 
uted, and  its  construction  and  frequent  reconstruction  con- 
trolled, by  the  facts  of  her  history.  All  through  her  course, 
from  the  time  when  she  emerges  from  the  mists  of  myth,  down 
to  her  inglorious  decline,  the  great  law  manifested  in  her  polit- 
ical institutions  is,  that  all  power  seeks  to  dominate  in  govern- 
ment, and  will  do  so  except  as  it  is  checked  and  controlled  by 
some  other  power.  While  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  kept  alive  the  leading  idea  which  Greece  de- 
veloped— that  political  power  resides  in  the  people — expanding 
or  contracting  as  the  excited  plebeians  or  the  grasping  patricians 
gained  an  increased  influence,  it  contained  little  that  could  fos- 
ter individual  liberty.  A  crowded  population,  acting  directly 
and  collectively,  could  never  develop  a  system  of  personal 
rights.  Hence  Rome  made  but  little  advance  in  civil  liberty. 
Her  republicanism  was  a  failure,  for  the  reason  that  the  genius 
of  a  nation,  however  transcendent,  can,  in  government,  only 
reproduce  principles  which  circumstances  have  established  or 
disclosed.  Another  nation,  under  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances, was  to  realize  a  constitutional  destiny  which  had  been 
denied  to  her. 

The  nation  called  to  this  elevated  career  was  the  English. 
On  a  distant  island,  "  in  the  extrem'ity  of  the  world,"  a  train 
of  causes  was  being  set  in  motion  which  was  to  develop 
a  new  civil  liberty.  This  liberty  was  to  contain  all  that 
Greece  and  Rome  had  bequeathed,  and  was  to  add  a  new  ele- 
ment, viz.,  the  protection  of  individual,  personal,  rights.  The 
valorous  native  Briton,  the  mystery-loving  Druid,  the  fierce 
Saxon,  the  piratical  Dane,  the  conquering  Norman,  and,  above 
all,  the  Roman,  bearing  the  immortal  hopes  and  liberalizing 
influences  of  Christianity — all  participated  in  the  grand 
work  of  preparing  English  minds  and  English  institutions 
for  such  a  conservative  progress  and  progressive  conser- 
vatism as  should  make  continued  advance  at  once  possible 
and  safe. 

The  great  features  in  the  progress  of  British  institutions  are 
the  constitution  of  Parliament,  the  growth,  of  jurisprudence, 
and  the  restrictions  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
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An  assemblage  of  barons  and  bishops  originally  convoked 
to  advise  with  the  king,  was  the  germ  of  Parliament.  Addi- 
tional knights  from  shires,  and  deputies  from  the  bnrrooghs, 
gammoned  to  strengthen  the  throne  of  an  illegitimate  monarch, 
formed  the  beginning  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  right 
of  the  commons  to  petition  expanded,  till  their  assent  became  a 
pre-requisite  to  the  enactment  of  laws.  They  then  strided 
forward  as  an  aggressive  power,  and  mt^ntained  that  taxation 
and  representation  were  inseparable.  Thus  has  grown  tip  tho 
representative  system  of  England  ;  commencing  in  the  selfish 
policy  and  fear  of  a  usurper,  and  ending  in  the  swaying- 
authority  of  the  commonalty  of  England. 

The  common  law  of  England,  except  as  modified  by  feudal 
institutions,  is  derived  from  the  civil  law.  The  right  of  trial 
by  jury  came  from  the  Slavonic  race,  and  was  enjoyed  along 
with  the  fabled  felicity  attending  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great 
Then  came  the  right  of  public  trial,  then  the  right  to  the  ao- 
cused  of  being  seasonably  informed  of  the  precise  nature  of 
public  accusations,  then  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  then  the 
assignment  of  counsel  to  the  prisoner,  and  last  the  confirmation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  These  rights,  secured  one  by  one 
as  experience  disclosed  the  want,  are  few  and  simple,  but  they 
are  the  fruits  of  ages  of  determined  struggle. 

The  royal  prerogative  has  been  checked  by  the  growing  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  and  restrained  within  narrow  and  still 
narrower  limits  by  the  vigorous  expansion  of  the  common  law. 
But  there  have  been  threp  great  occasions  when  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  sanction 
of  the  king  to  formal  instruments  containing  their  recital. 
These  occasions  produced  the  " Magna  Charta,"  "The  Peti- 
tion of  Rights,"  and  '*  The  Bill  of  Rights.^  The  first  was 
wrested  by  the  armed  barons  from  the  timid  King  John  ;  the 
second  was  signed  by  the  lawless  and  unfortunate  Charles ; 
and  the  third  was  obtained  from  the  newly-enthroned  William 
and  Mary.  They  contain  the  only  written  constitution  of 
England.  The  demand  for  each  was  made  under  the  smart 
of  actual  grievances.  The  assent  to  each  was  induced  by 
apprehended  consequences  of  refusal. 

I  have  thus  given  a  hurried  outline  of  a  constitution  which 
has  been  maturing  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Its  ener- 
gies have  expanded  so  as  to  enable  it  to  preside  over  and  pro- 
tect an  unsurpassed  national  greatness  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea,  and  to  render  more  and  more  secure  that  personal  liberty 
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which  it  has  ushered  into  the  world,  and  in  which  it  "liyes 
and  has  its  being."  It  is  strong  and  flexible.  It  is  beneficent 
and  prggressive..  Its  peculiar  constituent  principles  originated 
in  real  evils ;  when  the  relief  was  obtained,  the  remedial  meas- 
ure was  wrought  into  a  fundamental  law.  How  active,  and 
at  the  same  time  cautious,  has  been  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
which,  co-operating  with  events,  has  wrought  it  out.  That 
spirit,  aided  by  the  rebuked  licentiousness  of  a  monarch,  cast 
off  papacy  with  its  repressing  influences.  It  has  exiled  and 
beheaded  kings ;  it  has  created  a  commonwealth ;  it  has  over- 
thrown a  commonwealth,  and  in  all  its  exciting  labors  has 
suffered  itself  to  be  misled  by  no  vague  abstractions,  but  has 
sought  steadily  the  practical,  and  with  that  has  been  content. 

The  consideration  of  the  English  constitution  naturally  leads 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  for  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other  is  that  of  the  parent  to  the  child. 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  speak  impartially  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  our  Constitution — noble  structure ! — was  formed. 
Something  of  that  patriotic  reverence  which  led  the  an- 
cients to  refer  the  origin  of  their  governments  to  heroes,  is 
native  to  mind.  It  is  a  popular  idea  among  us  that  our  own 
government  is  essentially  new.  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the 
^^framers  of  our  Constitution."  But  it  does  not  follow  tliat 
we  originated  a  political  system  because  we  commenced  a 
separate  national  existence.  If  by  "  abstract  principles  "  we 
understand  those  given  by  the  reason  or  deduced  by  logic,  as 
distinguished  from  those  taught  by  experience,  we  must  decide 
that  the  essential  provisions,  both  of  the  separate,  and  the 
United  States,  were  derived  from  the  realities  of  history,  and 
not  from  "  the  abstract  principles  of  philosophy." 

TThe  thirteen  original  States  had  been  subjected  to  a  long 
training  as  colonies  of  the  British  crown.  Their  local  institu- 
tions had  been  established  under  charters.  The  earlier  colo- 
nists had  personally  felt  the  inequality  of  opportunity  created 
by  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  They  established,  therefore, 
laws  for  the  equal  distribution  of  property.  The  political  sig- 
nificance and  infiucnce  of  towns  were  the  early  development  of 
colonial  life.  The  colonies  had,  from  the  beginning,  legislated 
through  assemblages  of  deputies  from  the  towns.  Thus  had 
sprung  up  a  government  more  thoroughly  representative  than 
that  of  England.  The  colonial  jurisprudence  was  of  course 
English,  so  that  when  independence  came,  the  charters  became 
constitutions,  and  the  colonies  states,  with  complete  systems 
of  government  in  full  operation. 
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Giroumstances  had  also  paved  the  way  for  the  confederation. 
For  when  taxation  had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  mother- 
country,  the  several  colonies  had  met  by  deputies,  to  j)repare 
a  united  remonstrance,  and  afterward,  when  war  threatened, 
to  devise  means  for  united  resistance.  When  the  war  of  sepa- 
ration was  ended,  common  dcuiger,  common  success,  and,  above 
all,  common  interests,  had  fixed  the  idea  of  a  union,  of  which 
the  confederacy  was  but  the  expression. 

This  confederacy  was,  by  the  experience  of  six  years,  prov- 
ed to  be  powerless.  It  had  no  authority.  It  had  noeuDScient 
revenue.  Hence  a  new  general  government,  with  substantial 
powers,  was  rendered  necessary ;  so  that  experience,  and  not 
philosophy,  led  to  the  duplicate  nature  of  our  system.  The 
"  United  Provinces  "  furnished  not  only  the  name  of  our  gov- 
ernment, but  the  principle  upon  which  its  powers  were  shared 
by  the  general  and  State  authorities.  The  apportionment  of 
power  among  the  several  branches  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  was  made  upon  a  principle  of  close  analogy 
with  the  constitution  of  England.  Our  executive  has  the 
same  duties  as  the  British  sovereign  ;  our  legislature  was  con- 
structed like  the  British,  save  that  having  no  hereditary 
branch,  we  substitute  the  Senate  as  representing  States ;  and 
our  judicial  system  and  jurisprudence  were  incorporated  entire 
from  England's.  In  the  production  of  our  Constitution,  we 
labored  as  Englishmen,  reproducing  upon  American  soil  Brit- 
ish institutions.  The  fruits  of  the  centuries  of  English  expe- 
rience is  ours  by  inheritance  and  a  former  appropriation.  In 
all  the  grand  drama,  from  the  time  when  the  curtain  rises 
with  the  landing  at  Boston,  down  to  the  closing  scene  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  principles  for  which  we  contended,  in  the 
manner  of  our  struggle,  and  in  the  care  with  which  we  cher- 
ished the  results,  I  see  abundant  proof  that  transplanting  had 
not  destroyed  or  injured  the  idea  of  civil  liberty  which  hu- 
manity had  won  to  itself  in  the  Old  World.  Everywhere,  and 
in  all  things,  I  see  a  practical,  trained  sagacity,  ranging 
through  the  wide  circle  of  events  for  sure  knowledge,  but  no- 
where and  in  nothing,  the  rashness  of  self-confident  speculation. 

"  Yet  I  doubfc  not  through  the  age«  one  increasing  purpose  rans, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.** 

I  do  not  undervalue  our  Constitution  when  I  say,  that  its 

principles  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  older  nations.     For  the 

truths  which  God  works  out  by  events,  are  valuable  beyond 

those  which  man's  narrow  mind  originates.     In  enjoying  our 
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Constitution,  we  are  enjoying  the  heritage  of  all  former  ages. 
The  fruits  of  the  Jewish  discipline  are  ours  in  our  ready  and 
clear  conceptions  of  religious  truth ;  the  result  of  Grecian 
development  is  ours,  in  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  people's  right 
to  rule ;  a  product  of  the  Roman  mind  was  received  in  its 
contribution  from  a  refined  and  broad  jurisprudence ;  Holland 
struggling  and  Holland  successful,  wrought  out  for  us  an  idea 
of  a  blended  government,  which  should  be  at  once  centralized 
and  localized ;  the  ^Reformation  gave  an  expansive  force  to 
mind  which  was  at  work  among  the  exiled  colonists;  and 
England  supplied,  not  only  the  outline  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  a  distinct  idea  of  a  civil  condition,  in  which  liberty 
was  removed  from  anarchy,  and  restraint  prevented  from  be- 
coming despotism.  All  the  resultant  ideas  looming  up  and 
operating  in  their  freedom  in  ihe  American  mind,  rendered  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  substantially  differing  from  the 
present  one,  practically  impossible. 

IV. — But  abstract  principles  have  been  essayed  in  govern- 
ment, and  that  too  in  recent  times.  A  constitution  was  form- 
ed for  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  by  Locke  the  philosopher 
and  the  scholarly  Shaftesbury.  It  was  a  semi-feudal  system, 
thoroughly  elaborated  in  all  its  ramifications.  But  an  al- 
ready established  community  had  not  the  ability  to  re-adjust 
itself  according  to  speculative  principles,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  philosopher,  whose  diagnosis  of  the  mind  has  been  the 
admiration  of  thinkers,  soon  became  obsolete. 

An  experiment  was  also  made,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
with  more  fatal  consequences.  Imaginative,  speculative,  and 
infidel  France,  weary  of  an  enfeebled  monarchy,  intrusted  her 
political  destiny  to  philosophy.  She  strove  not  to  follow,  but 
to  guide  events ;  she  disregarded  customs  and  institutions  ; 
she  did  not  consult  capacity ;  she  put  no  faith  in  the  doctrine 
that  principles  must  become  structural  in  society  before  they 
can  be  fundamental  in  government;  with  the  liberality  of  rea- 
son itself,  she  propounded  a  system  based  upon  liberty,  equali- 
ty, and  fraternity.  These  principles,  set  at  work  at  once  and 
in  their  fullness,  rendered  society  a  riotous  mob.  Liberty  be- 
came lawlessness  ;  the  sudden  process  of  equalizing  resulted 
in  demoralization,  and  abstract  fraternity  became  practical 
fratricide.  A  wide-spread  anarchy  devastated  and  destroyed, 
and  a  horror-stricken  people  welcomed  a  succeeding  despot- 
ism. The  career  of  governments  formed  on  abstract  princi- 
ples must  ever  be  thus  brief  and  abruptly  terminated. 
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V. — I  have  thus  examined  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
known  principles  of  mind  and  the  nature  of  government,  as 
well  as  in  the  light  of  history,  and  I  conclude  ttiat  the  forma- 
tive influence  which  works  in  the  development  of  beneficent 
constitutions,  resides  in  fact  and  not  in  philosophy  ;  that  the 
dream  precedes  the  interpretation;  that  we  must  look  for  an 
analogy  in  nature  and  not  in  art,  and  pronounce  the  normal 
condition  of  a  state  a  growth,  and  not  a  structure.  This  law 
of  man's  progress  in  government,  is  but  an  illustration  of  a 
still  wider — ^the  universal — law  of  mind,  that  truth  has  found 
its  entrance  into  the  understanding  of  mankind,  through  the 
door  of  actual  experience.  Truth  would  have  perished  from 
among  men,  had  it  rested  in  formulas  alpne.  If  in  religion, 
humanity,  struggling  for  four  thousand  years,  with  the  prob- 
lems of  destiny,  and  urged  by  the  responsibilities  of  living, 
had  sought  in  vain  for  the  simple  law  of  love  till  it  was  mani- 
fested by  the  divine  Saviour  in  a  human  life  and  death  ;  if 
science,  reaching  its  arms  from  pole  to  pole,  and  goaded  on  by 
an  insatiate  curiosity,  can  make  its  advances  only  by  the  toil- 
some accumulations  of  facts ;  if  art,  wedded  to  the  freedom  of 
the  ideal  world,  can  proffer  no  instruction  save  its  master- 
pieces ;  if,  in  short,  in  all  things,  even  the  individual  mind  in 
its  free  inquiry,  has  but  classified  and  generalized  facts,  what 
wonder  that  the  collective  mind  of  a  nation — often  clouded  by 
ignorance,  occupied  with  life's  necessities,  impeded  by  cus- 
tom, misled  by  artifice,  and  fettered  by  force,  has  advanced 
only  as  stirring  events  have  carried  it  onward,  and  has  com- 
prehended poUtical  systems  only  as  it  has  viewed  them 
glowing  in  the  furnace  of  reality. 

This  conclusion,  if  correct,  leaves  the  developments  of  politi- 
cal organizations  of  the  future  to  be  characterized  by  the  suc- 
ceeding eras  of  event?.  These  events  do  not  fall  out  by 
chance.  As  surely  as  the  aggregate  movement  of  our  race  is 
onward,  as  surely  as  Providence  is  leading  the  human  mind 
to  a  higher  and  still  higher  stand-point,  so  surely  will  political 
constitutions  embody  more  and  more  of  the  liberality  and  jus- 
tice of  ideal  governments.  The  constitutions  of  the  various 
states  of  fl-reeoe,  notwithstanding  her  resplendent  arts  and 
refined  culture,  were  based  upon  the  narrow  idea  that  man  ex- 
isted only  as  a  member  of  the  state.  The  Roman  empire, 
notwithstanding  its  strongly  centralizing  forces,  was,  by  rea- 
son of  its  wide  territorial  expansion,  compelled  to  give  a  rec- 
ognition to  municipal  rights.      Modern  constitutions,  repro- 
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duoing  the  decentralizing  ideas,  which  have  been  given  forth 
by  successive  civilizations,  combining,  eliminating,  and  inten* 
sifying  them  as  changing  circumstances  have  demanded,  have 
thrown  them  in  multiplied  protective  provisions  around  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  individual  citizen.  May  we  not 
hope  that  when  a  more  thorough  Christian  civilization  shall 
possess  itself  of  the  strongholds  of  society,  constitutions  of 
government  will  centre  in  the  principle  that  man  is  entitled 
to  care,  not  merely  as  lending  glory  to  the  state — not  merely 
as  acquiring  and  enjoying  property — but  as  endowed  with  a 
moral  and  immortal  nature  i 

R.  H.  c. 


ABT  n.-POPULAP  SOVEBEIGNTI. 

A  REVIEW   OF  MR.  DOUGLAS's   ARTICLE    ON    POPULAR   SOVEREIGNTY. 

Dropping  from  the  hot  arena  of  the  Senate  chamber  into 
holiday  life,  Mr.  Douglas  has  beguiled  the  tedium  of  his  sum- 
mer leisure  by  a  magazine  essay,  elucidating  his  theory  of 
squatter  sovereignty.  Naturally  dissatisfied  with  the  partial 
and  fragmentary  edition  in  which  he  is  made  to  appear 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  he  courts  the  solitude  of  Illinois  and 
his  private  library,  and  in  the  article  under  consideration  we 
are  favored  with  his  deliberate  and  elaborate  annunciations. 

The  great  prominence  which  the  theme  of  the  article  has 
acquired  in  the  public  mind,  the  distinguished  character  borne 
by  the  author  of  the  article,  and  the  signal  ability  with  which 
it  is  contrived,  have  conspired  to  secure  it  a  general  currency 
throughout  the  United  States.  People  everywhere  have  read 
it,  and  it  rises  to  be  an  object  of  some  importance  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  matter  it  embodies  is  wholesome  and 
sound.  Men,  as  a  general  rule,  read  as  they  run,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  article  of  Mr.  Douglas,  thus  read,  is  adapted  to 
engender  very  disastrous  conclusions.  Its  positions  are  taken 
with  such  ingenious  unfairness,  its  argument  marches  under 
such  skilful  ambush,  and  its  deductions  present  themselves  un- 
der such  a  glamour  of  inevitableness,  that  the  casual  reader  is 
liable  to  be  fatally  misled.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  this  production  might  be  profitably 
explored  ;  and  the  present  review  is  undertaken  with  the  hope 
that  an  honest  inquisition  may  serve  to  expose  it,  in  its  sheer 
and  truthful  aspects. 
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Moral  philosophy  lays  it  down  as  a  iSrst  trnth,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  is  a  design  of  the  Deity,  and  hence,  that  every 
act  which  promotes  this  design  is  right,  and  every  act  which 
obstructs  this  design  is  wrong.  We  have,  also,  as  another  fun- 
damental fact  in  ethics,  that  whatever  is  useful  is  right,  since 
whatever  is  useful  contributes  to  swell  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness. Thus  we  deduce  utility  as  the  great  criterion  of  con- 
duct. The  moral  sense  of  the  world  has  established  as  a 
general  rule,  that  no  principle  of  action  is  useful  which  vio- 
lates the  sanctity  of  individual  rights,  inasmuch  as  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  rights  is  a  vital  condition  to  happiness.  From 
this  flows,  as  another  general  rule,  that  every  system,  princi- 
ple, or  law,  which  is  at  war  with  individual  rights,  of  neces- 
sity must  be  wrong.  Therefore,  when  we  are  confronted  with 
a  theory,  however  symmetricc^l,  upheld  by  arguments,  how- 
ever consecutive,  which  in  its  practical  results  immolates  any 
right  of  person  or  property,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  an 
essential  Infirmity  lurks  somewhere,  which  thoroughly  vitiates 
its  theory. 

These  are  some  of  the  criteria  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  es- 
timate the  propositions  set  forth  in  Mr.  Douglas's  dissertation. 
If  his  propositions  satisfy  all  the  exigencies  of  these  standards, 
it  will  be  allowed  that  they  at  least  transgress  no  statute  of 
the  higher  law,  and  then  it  will  be  only  left  to  consider 
whether  they  consist  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  issues,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  define  the  position  of  the  intervention  party,  because  Mr. 
Douglas  has  seriously  misstated  that  position.  In  the  outset 
of  his  treatise  he  classifies  those  who  have  expressed  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  squatter  sovereignty  under  three  divisions. 
The  second  of  these  divisions  reads  as  follows : 

"  Those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  estib^ishes  slavery  in  the  territories, 
and  withholds  from  Congress  and  the  territorial  les^islature  the  power  to  control 
it ;  and  who  insist  that  in  the  event  the  territorial  legislature  fails  to  enact  the  rf- 
quisite  laws  for  its  protection^  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  inter- 
pose its  authority t  and  furnish  such  protection." 

This  assumes  to  state  the  position  of  the  Southern  demo- 
crats. It  is  just  half  fact  and  half  fable.  The  latter  portion 
is  true,  the  former  unqualifiedly  erroneous.  No  intervention 
democrat  insists  that  the  Constitution  ^^  establishes^^  slavery, 
but  simply  that  it  enjoins  the  protection  of  slaves  whenever  a 
necessity  for  such  protection  obtains.     And  this,  if  the  expres- 
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sion  may  be  allowed,  not  because  they  are  slaves,  but  because 
they  are  property.  The  claim  for  protection,  therefore,  is  not 
restricted  to  negroes.  Establish  the  quality  oi  property  in  any 
object,  and  the  fact  that  its  safety  is  imperilled,  and  a  clear 
case  arises  which  authorizes  the  intervention  of  Congress.  Thus 
the  object  in  whose  favor  protection  is  invoked,  is  a  matter 
wholly  irrelevant.  The  principle  guiding  the  action  of  Con- 
gress is  uniform  and  general,  and  embraces  everything  in  the 
animate  and  inanimate  world,  in  which  a  right  of  property 
may  exist.  But  demonstrate  the  two  essential  facts  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  necessity  for  its  protection,  and  the  Southern 
democrats  affirm  that  Congress  is  bound  to  afford  full  security 
to  the  owner,  whether  the  object  involved  be  a  negro  or  a 
barnyard  fowl. 

From  this  it  appears  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  put  the  Southern 
party  in  a  false  position.  There  really  exists  no  such  organi- 
zation as  he  describes,  and  thus  his  well-planned  sorties 
have  all  been  directed  against  a  simple  forgery  of  his  own 
fancy.  The  real  doctrines  espoused  by  the  democrats  who  op- 
pose Mr.  Douglas  being  now  defined,  we  approach  the  doctrine 
which  he  upholds  as  just,  and  commends  to  our  acceptance. 

He  classes  himself  in  opinion  with  the  party  whom  he  thus 
describes : 

<*  Those  who  believe  that  the  ConsHluiion  of  the  United  States  neither  establishes 
nor  prohihtts  slavery  in  the  territories^  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  legally  to  con- 
trol ity  but  leaves  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domes- 
tic institutions  t»  their  own  way^  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  ths  United 
States,'* 

There  is  just  Enough  of  vagueness  in  the  language  of  this 
definition  to  make  it  as  happily  descriptive  of  the  intervention  as 
of  the  non-intervention  party. 

Under  fair  and  logical  rules  of  interpretation,  it  is  susceptible 
of  being  demonstrated  that  it  embodies  the  identical  grounds 
which  the  Southern  democrats  now  occupy.  But  as  this  Is  a 
definition  of  his  own  opinion  which  he  submits^  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted subject  to  the  interpretation  he  places  upon  it. 

It  is  to  be  generally  remarked  of  Mr.  Douglas's  essay,  that  it 
is  essentially  a  lawyer's  production.  The  special  retainer  lurks  in 
every  feature.  His  argument  throughout  its  course  persistently 
ignores  the  discussion  of  principle,  and  abjectly  appeads  to  prece- 
dent. The  capital  idea  of  his  article  is  to  identify  the  theory 
of  squatter  sovereignty,  as  a  doctrine  advocated  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Revolution.     In  the  conduct  of  this  plan  Mr.  Douglas  as- 
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sumes  the  infallibility  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  regis- 
ters their  utterances  as  unalterable  rules  of  political  action. 
He  discovers  squatter  sovereignty  to  be  their  paramount  and 
critical  maxim  of  government,  and  claims  its  application  in  fa- 
vor of  our  territorial  communities.  The  whole  scheme  of  his 
argument  founds  upon  the  two  assumptions,  that  the  colonial 
doctrines  of  government  were  despotically  correct,  and  that 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  Congress  and  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  are  identical  with  those  which  con- 
nected Great  Britain  with  her  American  colonies. 

On  the  former  of  these  assumptions  it  need  only  be  re- 
marked that,  however  reverentially  we  regard  the  authors  of 
our  republic,  as  well  as  the  political  opinions  on  which  they 
acted,  we  should  be  false  to  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
did  we  fail  to  repudiate  any  system,  however  encrusted  with 
the  authority  of  precedent,  which  sought  the  property  disfran- 
chisement of  whole  communities.  It  is  not  apprehended,  how- 
ever, that  this  discussion  will  lead  us  into  a  conflict  with  any 
of  the  great  principles  underlying  the  war  of  Independence. 
A  consideration  of  Mr.  Douglas's  second  assumption  will  ex- 
pose such  a  radical  difference  between  the  relations  of  the 
American  colonies  and  territories,  with  their  respective  govern- 
ments, as  must  repel  the  idea  of  adducing  them  as  parallel 
cases. 

The  fallacy  on  which  this  second  assumption  rests,  is  one 
customary  among  sophists.  It  consists  in  extending,  by  anal- 
ogy, some  principle  established  as  true  of  a  single  case,  or  class 
of  cases,  to  another  case,  or  class  of  cases,  which  are  unlike  in 
some  important  particulars.  Thus  Mr.  Douglas,  under  tiie  be- 
lief that  he  has  established  the  right  of  the  American  colonies 
to  admit  or  exclude  African  slaves,  as  they  might  select,  at- 
tempts to  extend  the  same  right  to  the  territories  of  tiie  United 
States.  Here,  even  granting  that  he  has  established  the  right 
in  the  colonies,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  his  cases  exhibit  that 
fatal  want  of  similarity  which  clearly  corrupts  the  analogy. 

Before  attempting  to  designate  the  particulars  in  which  this 
want  of  similarity  is  observed,  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Douglas 
will  be  considered  from  his  own  points  of  view.  He  wishes  to 
establish  that  Virginia  stood  to  England  as  Kansas  stands  to  the 
United  States.  For  the  sake  of  argument  it  will  be  allowed 
that  he  establishes  that  fact,  what  results  ?  He  takes  Virginia 
as  fairly  representing  the  sense  of  the  other  colonies  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave-trade,  and  extracts  a  chapter  firom  her  an- 
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te-revolutionary  history,  desoribing  her  action  with  reference 
to  that  traffic.  He  read3  to  us  sundry  acts  passed  by  the  pro- 
vincial legislature  of  Virginia,  showing  that  they  considered 
the  slave-trade  as  among  the  questions  affecting  the  ^'  internal 
polity"  of  Virginia,  and  therefore  one  over  which  she  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Douglas  might  have  gone  on  with  equal  truth  to  allege 
that  Washington  looked  upon  African  slavery  as  a  grievous 
wrong,  and  tiiat  Madison  and  Jefferson  regarded  it  as  an  un- 
mitigated evil,  shortly  to  be  expunged  from  our  political  sys- 
tem. Had  he  done  this,  I  should  have  scissored  the  statement 
from  the  pages  of  Harper y  and  by  its  side  have  pasted  an  ex- 
tract from  a  February  number  of  the  New- Orleans  Delta^  con- 
taining an  admirable  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
Douglas,  to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  In  this  extract  it  would 
have  been  seen  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  a  grave 
issue  with  the  sages  of  the  Revolution,  and  so  far  from  adhe- 
ring to  his  role  of  the  infatuated  disciple,  that  he  absolutely 
B3outed  the  teachings  of  his  masters,  and,  in  a  discourse  of  great 
power,  advocated  the  plan  of  African  slavery,  as  morally  right, 
as  an  essential  element  in  our  labor  economy,  and  as  a  great 
providence  to  the  slave. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  invited  to  consider  the  moral  which  flows 
from  this.  AH  human  precedents  are  fallible,  and  actual  re- 
sults are  the  only  means  we  have  of  measuring  the  soundness 
of  abstract  principles,  and  coercing  their  operation  within  legit- 
imate spheres.  By  the  light  of  these  *'  results"  we  have  just 
ascertained  that  Jefferson  was  wrong  and  that  Mr.  Pouglas 
was  right,  and  now  by  this  same  light  it  is  proposed  to  esti- 
mate the  action  of  the  colonial  legislature. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Virginia,  with  her  sister  dependencies, 
claimed  the  right  of  exclusively  controlling  the  slave-trade,  and 
that  she  officially  expressed  this  right  through  various  legis- 
lative provisions.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  British  Par- 
liament disapproved  these  enactments,  and  passed  laws 
obstructing  their  operation.  These  are  the  naked  fietcts,  and  on 
these  facts,  without  going  beyond  or  behind  them,  utterly  ig- 
noring every  surrounding  circumstance,  however  relevant  and 
explanatory,  Mr.  Douglas  unqualifiedly  applauds  Virginia,  and 
as  unqualifiedly  denounces  Great  Britain.  This  is  hardly  the 
course  of  a  logical  searcher  after  truth.  Because  the  colonies 
rightfully  resisted  and  overthrew  a  general  system  of  opjNres- 
sion,  it  does  not  follow,  necessarily,  that  every  measure  they 
advocated   was  just,  or  that   every   measure  they  opposed 
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was  unjust.  From  the  despotic  action  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  many  things,  it  cannot  be  justly  ai^ued  that  it 
wsLS  despotic  in  all  things.  This  is  to  shut  the  eyes  on  the 
vices  of  one  fallible  agency,  and  refuse  to  see  a  virtue  in  an- 
other fallible  agency  ;  and  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Douglas  has 
elaborately  done.  He  cannot  see  wrong  in  colonial,  and  will 
not  see  right  in  British  action. 

The  palpable  unfairness  of  this  system  of  reasoning  is  illus- 
trated by  the  case  under  consideration.  Related  as  Virginia 
was  to  England,  the  act  of  her  colonial  assembly  excluding 
British  citizens  with  their  slaves,  can  only  be  esteemed  as  sub- 
versive of  property  rights,  and  England,  in  interposing  her 
veto  to  avert  the  consequences  of  this  act,  must  be  held  to 
have  done  an  eminently  right  and  proper  thing.  Virginia 
acknowledged  herself  to  be  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and 
subject  to  her  laws,  and  this  logically  withheld  her  from 
making  any  discrimination  against  property  held  by  an  English 
citizen,  and  recognized  as  property,  by  the  laws  whose  su- 
premacy Virginia  admitted.  ' 

Mr.  Douglas  informs  us  that  Virginia  made  loud  proclama- 
tion of  her  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  vaunted  her  attach- 
ment to  British  institutions,  and  claimed,  as  an  inestimable 
inheritance,  the  rights  and  immunities  secured  by  the 
British  Constitution.  And  yet,  with  a  tongue  heavy  with 
such  protestations,  she  is  found  forging  a  set  of  the  most 
oppressive  acts  against  a  number  of  her  fellow-subjects,  claim- 
ing equally  with  herself  the  same  constitutional  birthright. 

While,  however,  rating  this  action  of  Virginia  as  highly  in- 
consistent, it  is  at  the  same  time  conceded  that  she  might 
have  made  the  veto  of  the  British  government  the  pretext  for 
dissolving  her  relations  with  England,  inasmuch  as  that  the 
right  of  revolution  inheres  in  every  people,  resting  as  to  its  ex- 
ercise in  their  sole  discretion.  Having  dissociated  herself 
with  England,  she  might  then,  with  perfect  consistency,  have 
admitted  or  excluded  slaves,  since  tJien,  she  would  have  taken 
upon  herself  the  functions  of  sovereignty ;  but  while  she  re- 
mained a  province  of  England,  it  is  inexorably  held,  that  she 
could  not  have  rightfully  directed  her  legislation  against  any 
particular  class  of  British  subjects,  or  particular  species  of 
British  property. 

Had  Virginia,  howeveri  declared  her  independence  on  the 
rejection  of  her  right  to  control  the  slave  trade,  it  would  then 
have  been  a  question  for  England  to  decide  whether  such  a 
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provocation  was  sufficient  or  insufficient.  This  decision  would, 
of  course,  have  been  of  binding  effect  only  upon  herself  ;  it 
could  not  have  impaired  the  right  of  Virginia  to  make  a  simi- 
lar  decision.  The  latter  being  a  distinct  people,  with  an  inher- 
ent right  of  revolution,  would  have  been  the  ultimate  judge 
of  the  cause  justifying  their  exertion  of  this  right,  while  Eng- 
land, being  the  other  party  in  interest,  would  have  been  equally 
entitled  to  determine  what  her  interests  in  the  premises  re- 
quired. The  probabilities  are,  that  there  would  have  been  an 
appeal  to  arms.  One  party  or  the  other,  in  the  case  supposed, 
roust  have  been  wrong,  and  we,  who  are  so  far  removed,  may 
be  accounted  to  have  sufficiently  acquired  the  character  of  im- 
partial third  parties  to  decide  the  question. 

It  is  admitted  that  circumstances  might  have  prevailed  in 
Virginia  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  persistence  in  the  slave-trade 
would  have  endangered  her  very  existence.  In  fact,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  such  circumstances  did  exist,  and  therefore, 
that  the  case  of  Virginia  comes  under  an  exceptional  rule,  to 
bo  hereafter  considered.  She  was,  as  a  colony,  environed  by 
hostile  hordes  of  Indians,  and  it  is  urged  that  these,  fraterni- 
zing with  the  equally  savage  Africans,  ceaselessly  threat- 
ened to  exterminate  her.  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  it  is 
at  once  conceded,  that  Virginia  was  amply  provoked  to  exert 
her  revolutionary  right,  and  to  take  any  preliminary  action 
which  she  thought  essential  to  her  integrity.  This,  of 
course,  would  have  authorized  her  to  exclude  slaves,  declare 
martial  law,  or  make  any  other  exigent  provision.  But  had 
she  excluded  slaves  from  simple  considerations  of  industrial 
expediency,  it  is  submitted  that  this  exclusion  could  not  have 
been  rightfully  enforced.  The  reason  is,  that  such  an  act  is  at 
all  times  an  invasion  of  property  rights,  and  like  all  euch  in- 
vasions, can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  its  indispensa- 
bility  to  the  public  necessities.  Society  itself  rests  on  the 
law  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  subordinates  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  But  cases  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
law  are  to  be  regarded  as  great,  imperative  exceptions,  receiv- 
ing their  sanction  from  the  same  principle,  which  establishes 
their  converse  as  the  general  rule. 

To  put  Kansas,  therefore,  on  a  footing  with  Virginia,  it  is 
incumbent  on  Mr.  Douglas  to  show  that  similar  imperious 
necessities  exist  in  her  case,  which  bring  her  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exceptional  rule.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Douglas 
will  find  this  to  bo  a  difficult  undertaking.     Xansas  lacks  both 
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of  the  savage  elements  in  the  Virginia  case.  She  is  neither 
menaoed  by  formidable  tribes  of  Indians,  nor  of  African  sava- 
ges. The  adjacent  Indians  are  coerced  by  fear  of  the  United 
States  into  amicable  relations,  and  the  negroes  introduced  are 
orderly  and  docile  laborers,  mild  of  disposition  and  educated 
under  the  teachings  of  the  G-ospel.  From  its  territorial  organi- 
zation to  the  present  time,  Kansas  has  had  no  call  for  a  soldier 
of  the  republic,  unless,  indeed,  to  sabre  Mr.  Douglas's  proteges^ 
the  squatter  sovereigns,  into  a  realizing  sense  of  the  social 
decencies.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  common  between  the 
colony  of  Virginia  and  the  territory  of  Kansas  which  warrants 
the  latter  in  taking  the  former  as  a  precedent.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  diiSculties  in  Kansas  originate  in  no  apprehensions  for 
her  public  safety,  but  that  they  found  simply  and  exclusively 
in  the  hostility  of  one  section  to  the  labor  system  of  another 
section.  This,  therefore,  excludes  Kansas  from  all  claim  to  be 
considered  as  an  exceptional  case,  and  places  her  broadly  and 
squeirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  general  rule,  that  no 
government  has  the  lawful  p6wer  to  invade  the  property  rights 
of  its  citizens. 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  even  admitting  Mr.  Douglas  establishes 
the  analogy  which  he  claims  to  exist  between  the  relations  of 
American  colonies  and  territories  with  their  respective  govern- 
ments,  yet,  that  the  right  of  action  claimed  by  the  colonies 
with  respect  to  slaver)^,  has  no  significance  as  applied  to  the 
territories,  unless  he  can  further  show  that  the  controlling  cir- 
cumstances which  evoked  and  justified  this  claim  in  the  colo- 
nies were  also  in  force  in  the  territories. 

But  it  is  not  admitted  that  he  sustains  tiie  analogy.  It  is 
held,  on  the  contrary,  that  insuperable  objections  obstruct  its 
establishment.  The  fundamental  vices  of  Mr.  Douglas's  argu- 
ment are,  the  deduction  of  a  doctrine  from  irrelevant  prece- 
dents, and  its  application  to  a  condition  of  things  to  which  it 
can  only  be  applied  in  violation  of  obvious  rules  of  equity. 

Abstractions  are  not  always  sovereign  over  practical  emer- 
gencies, and  the  statesman  who,  to  inaugurate  a  favorite  theory, 
is  willing  to  annihilate  rights  and  solid  interests,  is  a  political 
Jesuit,  who,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  his  ends,  is  blind  to  the 
enormity  of  his  means.  It  is  to  be  seriously  feared  that  this 
sort  of  Jesuitism  is  threatening  to  engulf  Mr.  Douglases  states- 
manship. 

There  are  several  points  of  difference  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  as  to  their  relations  with  their  respective 
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dependencies,  which  show  that  these  dependencies  are  to  be 
regarded  as  very  distinct  species  of  political  communities.  The 
first,  and,  perhaps,  most  significant  of  these  distinctions,  is  ex- 
posed  in  the  celebrated  **  preamble,"  in  which  Parliament  de- 
clared its  right  "  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever," 
and  on  which  it  has  been  said  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
fought.  This  preamble  embodies  the  well-settled  theory  of 
England,  and  all  other  European  governments,  with  reference 
to  colonial  possessions.  They  were  regarded  as  so  much  chat- 
tels, subject  to  the  unqualified  regulation  and  disposal  of  the  . 
mother-country.  Governed  by  no  law  higher  ihan  their  own 
will,  the  rule  of  the  British  Parliament  over  their  American 
colonies  was  nothing  less  than  a  legislative  despotism. 

With  the  territories  of  the  United  States  the  case  is  very 
different.  They  are  under  the  control  of  Congress  certainly, 
but  that  control  is  a  qualified  and  defined  control,  mapped  out 
and  clearly  desbribed  in  a  written  Constitution.  This  Constitu- 
tion extends  wherever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends, and  it  retains  the  action  of  the  national  legislature 
within  the  scope  of  its  delegations,  as  well  in  behalf  of  the 
territories,  as  of  the  sovereign  States  themselves.  It  accompa- 
nies the  citizen  of  the  United  States  wherever  he  goes,  and 
whether  within  the  limits  of  a  common  territory  or  of  a  foreign 
State,  guards  him  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  rights. 

In  their  geographical  relations  with  their  imperial  govern- 
ments, the  colonies  and  territories  are  widely  unlike.  Be- 
tween the  colonies  and  England,  a  great  ocean  surged  for 
three  thousand  miles.  This  immense  natural  divorce  neces- 
sarily disturbed  those  communities  of  interest  and  sentiment 
essential  to  the  unity  of  an  empire,  and  plainly  showed  that 
any  intimate  political  relation  was  temporary  in  its  very 
essence.  The  territories  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  estranged  by  no  desert  of  waters.  They  are«not 
separated,  save  by  a  line,  and  that  line  is  one  of  air.  They 
and  the  States  are  one  by  situation,  common  in  destiny,  and 
all  the  ties  of  neighborhood  and  fellow-citizenship  bind  them 
together  as  an  integral  community. 

Another  distinction  between  the  colonies  and  the  territories 
exists  in  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  which  attaches  them  to 
their  dependent  condition.  The  dependency  of  the  colonies 
was  fixed,  and  to  endure  for  all  time.  They  could  look  for- 
ward to  no  free  and  sturdy  majority,  but  were  doomed  to 
languish  under  a  sentence  of  eternal   minorship.    The  terri- 
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tories,  contra,  are  merely  ander  a  temporary  pupilage,  in  a 
simple  state  of  transition,  from  which,  after  a  brief  period  of 
territorial  gestation,  they  are  to  be  delivered  as  sovereign 
States. 

It  is  again  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  degree  of  authority 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
territories,  they  differ  widely  from  the  system  pursued  by 
England,  and  which  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Revolutionary 
patriots.  Under  our  present  plan  of  territorial  organization, 
Congress  does  not  elect  to  shape  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
territories.  The  power  to  impose  taxes,  and  make  other 
municipal  provisions,  is  vested  in  the  territorial  assembly, 
qualified  however  by  the  essential  proviso,  that  Congress 
should  supervise  the  exercise  of  this  power,  to  see  that  it  was 
not  unconstitutionally  employed.  This  intervention  is  nega- 
tive in  its  character.  It  neither  assumes  to  impose  a  system 
of  taxation  without  representation,  nor  forcibly  compel  the 
adoption  of  any  domestic  plan.  It  leaves  a  general  rule,  pos- 
itive legislation  to  the  territorial  legislatures,  reserving  to  it- 
self the  power  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  all  constitutional 
rights.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  obvious,  for  whereas  the 
local  government  is  perhaps  most  competent  to  decide  what 
legislation  would  promote  the  domestic  prosperity  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  best  and  only  judge, 
whether  such  legislation  trenches  on  the  rights  of  the  nation 
at  large. 

In  most  of  the  features,  therefore,  which  determine  the 
political  status  of  a  community,  the  colonies  and  the  territories 
are  at  a  cardinal  variance. 

It  now  remains  to  subject  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  test  of  a 
constitutional  inquest. 

In  answer  to  the  proposition,  that  the  territorial  legislature 
oaa  exercise  no  power  not  delegated  to  it  by  Congress,  Mr. 
Douglas  announces  as  a  general  rule,  and  in  italics,  that 
^^  every  power  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constiiutian^ 
must  be  exercised  by  Congress,  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution,^^ 

Allowing  to  this  rule  all  the  importance  with  which  Mr. 
Douglas  invests  it,  it  is  announced  as  another  rule  of  equal 
importance,  and  of  more  universal  application,  that  "  Congress 
may  delegate  to  inferior  and  local  tribunals,  powers  of  a 
legislative  nature,  which  it  is  fully  competent  itself  to  exer- 
cise.^^ 
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Tt  is  to  be  observed  of  Mr.  Douglas's  rule,  that  it  restricts 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  delegate  authority  only  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  powers  specially  **  conferred'*  on  Congress.  But 
the  power  to  construct  territorial  governments  is  nowhere 
specifically  "  conferred"  on  Congress.  That  power  is  inci- 
dental to  another,  and  is  to  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  the 
necessary  and  proper  powers.  Was  there  a  special  provision 
in  the  constitution  requiring  Congress  to  institute  territorial 
governments,  invested  with  certain  and  defined  functions, 
then,  indeed,  might  it  be  argued  that  Congress  was  authorized 
to  organize  these  governments,  but  was  interdicted  from  ex- 
ercising or  meddling  with  any  of  their  described  offices.  But 
there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  Constitution,  and  thus  the 
authority  to  Congress  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  the 
article  from  which  it  is  inferred  and  the  purpose  it  is  intended 
to  subserve.  The  power  to  construct  territorial  governments, 
as  Mr.  Douglas  himself  allows,  is  drawn  by  implication  from 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  empowers  Congress  to 
"  admit  new  States  ;"  and  is  only  justified  on  the  plea,  that 
such  governments  are  **  necessary,"  to  qualify  the  territories 
for  admission  as  States.  This  surrenders  the  whole  question 
unconditionally  into  the  hands  of  Congress,  for  when  that 
body  is  called  upon  to  enact  measures  "  necessary  and  proper" 
to  the  execution  of  some  legitimate  purpose,  it  is  plain  that 
Congress  is,  within  its  constitutional  sphere,  the  exclusive 
judge  as  to  what  these  measures  shall  be.  The  Congresses 
heretofore  have  considered  that  territorial  governments  are 
among  these  "  necessary  and  proper"  measures ;  yet,  as  the 
action  of  one  Congress  is  not  binding  on  another,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  next  Congress  which  convenes  to  repeal  the  local 
government  now  in  force  over  Kansas,  and  to  abolish  provin- 
cial governments  as  an  element  in  our  territorial  system. 
Having  in  common  with  other  Congresses,  the  same  discretion 
as  to  what  is  "  necessary  and  proper,"  it  may  think  that  any- 
thing which  obstructs  its  immediate  connection  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territories  was  hurtful  to  the  constitutional  purpose 
in  view,  and  hence  that  it  was  '*  necessary"  for  it  to  undertake 
the  exclusive  municipal  legislation  of  the  territories. 

If,  then.  Congress  may  repeal  the  local  governments,  may 
qualify  them  as  it  thinks  fit,  is  competent  to  exercise  all  of 
the  legislative  functions  they  possess,  arid  its  laws  supply  the 
only  authority  by  virtue  of  which  these  governments  may  act, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  local  legislatures  are  to  be  esteemed 
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as  other  than  '^  creatures"  of  Congress,  and  monstrous  to  con- 
tend, that  they  may  exercise  powers  beyond  the  capacity  of 
Congress  either  to  employ  or  to  delegate. 

Mr.  Douglas  puts  great  stress  upon  what  he  calls  the  "  Jef- 
fersonian  plan  for  the  government  of  territories."  This  was  a 
political  system  devised  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  shortly  after  the 
termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  for  the  regulation  of  all 
territories  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
denominated  by  himself  **a  charter  of  compact;"  a  fact 
which  Mr.  Douglas  does  not  fail  to  chronicle  after  a  very 
pageant  and  dramatic  way.  There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  to  criticise  this  *'  plan."  The  first 
is,  that  it  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784,  was  simply 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  Confederated  Congress,  was 
not  even  binding  on  the  next  Congress  which  assembled  after 
the  one  which  adopted  it,  and  was,  of  course,  utterly  without 
pertinence  after  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution.  The 
second  reason  for  not  canvassing  the  ^^plan"  is,  that  it  is 
rather  selected  to  use  as  a  weapon  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  which, 
during  the  last  winter,  was  so  effectively  employed  against 
Mr.  Douglas  himself.  In  other  words,  as  there  are  some  foe- 
men  against  whom  no  other's  steel  is  worthy,  it  is  proposed  to 
fight  Thomas  Jefferson  with  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  *^  plan,"  as  has  been  seen,  was  produced  during  our 
confederated  existence,  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  so 
descriptive  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  nor,  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, half  so  relevant  as  the  expression  of  that  opinion 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution.  The  *'  plan" 
gives  us  Mr.  Jefferson  before  the  Constitution ;  but  in  the  or- 
ganic act  for  the  regulation  of  the  Louisiana  territory,  we  are 
furnished  >yith  Mr.  Jefferson  after  the  Constitution.  He  was 
.  mainly  instrumental  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  pro- 
vided, himself,  the  scheme  for  its  temporary  government.  In 
the  fourth  section  of  the  fundamental  law  of  that  territory,  it 
is  thus  provided : 

"  The  leeiBlatiye  powere  Bhall  be  vested  in  the  governor  and  in  thirteen  of  the 
meet  fit  ana  discreet  persons  of  the  territory,  to  be  called  the  Legislativb  Coun- 
cil, WHO  SHALL  BE  APPOINTED  ANKCALLT  bj  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  among  those  holding  real  estate  therein,  and  who  shall  have  resided  one  year 
at  least  in  the  said  territory,  and  hold  no  office  of  profit  tinder  the  territory  or 
the  United  States.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
said  legislative  council,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  alter,  modi^, 
or  repeal  the  laws  which  may  be  in  lorce  at  the  commencement  of  this  act.  Their 
legislative  powers  shall  also  extend  to  all  the  rightful  subiects  of  Ic^lation,  but 
no  law  shall  be  valid  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Ck>n6titution  am  laws  of  the 
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United  States,  or  which  ehftll  lay  any  person  under  restraint,  bnrthen,  or  diBability, 
on  account  of  his  religions  opinions^  profession,  or  worship.  The  governor  shiul 
publish  throughout  the  said  territory,  all  the  laws  which  shall  be  made,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  laid  before  Congress,  which,  if  disapproTed  of  by  Congress,  shall  thenceforth 
be  of  no  force.  The  goTemor,  or  legi^ative  council,  shall  have  no  power  over 
the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil,  nor  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  claims  to  land  within  the  said  territory." 

Which  of  these  is  to  be  taken  as  the  truest  expression  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  all  candid 
minds.  In  the  '*  plan"  we  have  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  while 
his  mind  was  yet  in  the  revolutionary  fermentation.  His 
country,  with  him  as  its  foremost  political  champion,  had  just 
emerged  from  an  arduous  war,  fought  on  the  basis  of  violated 
colonial  rights.  His  blood  was  fevered,  and  all  his  antipathies 
still  in  active  rebellion  against  the  authority  by  which  men 
were  ruled.  In  his  inflamed  perceptions,  England  stood  asso- 
ciated with  all  forms  of  this  '*  authority,"  and  thus  his  sym- 
pathies and  his  energies  were  equally  directed  in  favor  of  the 
governed,  as  against  the  governing.  He  was  to  some  extent 
fighting  against  a  phantom,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
that  in  his  plan  for  the  government  of  dependent  communities 
he  should  prescribe  restrictions  on  the  imperial  authority,  and 
a  degree  of  sovereignty  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  wholly  ob- 
noxious to  a  justly  regulated  government. 

In  the  territorial  law  of  Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Jefferson  with  his  pulses  smooth,  his  head  cool,  his 
faculties  ripe ;  of  a  mellow  experience,  at  the  top  of  his  capa- 
cities, and  the  acknowledged  chief  of  that  party  whose  con- 
stitutional opinions  have  given  to  our  policy  its  mould  and 
fashion.  In  this,  the  well-considered,  formal,  and  latest  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  is  to  be  found  a  full  repu- 
diation of  the  **  plan,"  and  an  express  assertion  of  the  doc- 
trine which  the  Southerf^  democrats  now  advocate.  And  Mr. 
Douglas  is  held  to  the  tenor  of  this  latest  deposition.  He  has 
summoned  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  stand,  has  made  him  his  special 
witness,  and  therefore,  has  excluded  himself  from  all  right  to 
impeach  his  testimony. 

It  is  to  be  further  remarked  of  this  territorial  law  of  Louisi- 
ana, that  it  illustrates  the  principle  before  announced,  that 
each  Congress  is  independent  of  every  other  Congress,  with 
reference  to  the  government  of  territories.  Thus,  in  its  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  looal  legislature,  and  in  other  distinct- 
ive features,  the  organic  act  for  the  Louisiana  territory  dif- 
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fers  materially  from  many  of  the  territorial  bills,  since  enacted 
by  other  Congresses.  Having,  within  its  constitutional  limits, 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  each  (congress  is  only 
constrained  to  consult  its  own  sense  of  necessity  and  propriety. 
The  general  legislature,  therefore,  hfiis  large  discretion  as  to 
the  kind  of  government  it  may  prescribe  for  the  territories. 
This  discretion,  however,  is  qualified  by  one  fundamental  fact 
which  imposes  obligations,  from  which  Congress  cannot  escape. 
That  fact  is,  that,  inasmuch  as  Congress  is  the  agent  elected 
by  the  Constitution  to  provide  everything  "  necessary  and 
proper"  to  the  effectiveness  of  any  of  its  provisions,  it  is  al- 
ways the  party  held  responsible  by  the  people.  Should  the 
Congress,  therefore,  clothe  inferior  agencies  with  power,  it 
stands  sponsor  for  the  proper  employment  of  that  power  ;  and 
hence,  it  would  be  truant  to  its  highest  obligations  to  the 
country,  did  it  fail  to  preserve  a  vigilant  police  over  all  the 
operations  of  its  subordinate  agencies.  So  inexorable  on  Con- 
gress is  this  duty  of  superintendence,  that  it  has  not  the  power 
to  divest  itself  of  it ;  and  should  the  organic  law  for  any  terri- 
tory provide  that  all  the  methods  of  intervening  in  the  do- 
mestic administration  of  the  territory,  were  expressly  surren- 
dered by  Congress,  it  is  held  that  such  a  law  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  face  of  it,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 

In  considering  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  em- 
powers Congress  to  make  "  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States,"  Mr.  Douglas  proceeds  to  show  that  the  term 
"  territory"  has  a  property  signification,  and  is  not  employed 
as  descriptive  of  a  political  community.  Mr.  Calhuun  de- 
monstrated that  proposition  years  ago,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  since  affirmed  it  in  a  late  decision.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
believed  that  the  clause  in  question  carries  with  it  all  the 
power  necessary  to  authorize  Congressional  intervention    to 

[)rotect  property  in  the  territories.  By  it,  the  national  legis- 
ature  is  invested  with  complete  administrative  functions  over 
all  the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of 
this  investiture  is  obvious.  It  is  that  the  public  property,  be- 
ing common  to  all,  should  be  made  available  to  all.  Congress 
being  the  general  agent  of  the  whole  people,  the  office  of  ad- 
ministrator of  their  community  effects  is  appropriately  lodged 
in  Congress.  And  yet  this  office  is  plainly  nugatory,  unless 
the  administrator  be  clothed  with  the  power  of  assuring  to 
each  citizen,  an  unqualified  participation  in  the  community. 
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Aside  from  a  crnol  appearance  of  trickery,  it  would  seem  a 
curious  political  solecism  for  any  government  to  accept  Ihe 
money,  and  exact  the  allegiance  of  its  citizen,  and  decline  to 
vindicate  a  right  which  it  acknowledges  he  possesses. 

The  ''  needful  rules  and  regulations,"  which  Congress  is 
empowered  to  make,  having  reference  to  a  conunon  possession, 
can  have  but  one  legitimate  object,  and  that  object  is  the  com- 
mon advantage.  Now,  since  this  advantage  can  only  be 
reached  through  the  security  of  individual  rights,  it  results 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  so  to  shape  those  "  rules  and 
regulations,"  that  individual  rights  shall  be  secured.  Logi- 
cally, Congress  stands  to  every  citizen  who  purchases  an  acre 
of  %oil  in  a  common  territory,  as  a  constitutional  warrantor, 
^guaranteeing  to  him  a  just  title  to  his  land,  and  a  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  all  his  property  rights.  Hence,  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  provide  such  "  rules"  as  would  assure  to  every 
settler  in  the  public  territories  security  in  all  his  property  in- 
terestj*,  would  defeat  the  great  object  for  which  Congress  was 
authorized  to  make  "  rules  and  regulations" — which  was,  to 
make  the  "  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States" 
available  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  any  citi- 
zen is  not  secure  in  the  industrial  agencies  which  make  the 
territory  valuable  to  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  territory  is  not 
available  to  him,  for  the  availability  of  the  one  only  arises 
from  a  protection  of  the  other.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
Congress  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  duty  of  protecting 
a  citizen  in  the  possession  of  the  simple  soil  of  a  territory,  and 
the  agricultural  instruments  which  make  that  soil  available. 
No  principle  in  law  is  clearer,  than  that  the  right  to  a  thing 
includes  everything  necessary  to  its  complete  enjoyment. 
What  these  essential  incidents  are,  depend  upon  circumstances. 
They  materially  differ  with  different  persons.  What  is  essen- 
tial to  one,  is  indifferent  and  perhaps  unknown  to  another. 
The  principle  here  involved,  is  best  illustrated  by  an  exam- 
ple. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  a  farmer  from  New- York  and  one 
from  Illinois  emigrate  to  Kansas,  each  carrying  with  him 
peculiar  implements  of  agriculture.  Each  buys  land  from  the 
United  States  and  proceeds  to  plant  it.  It  will,  in  the  mean- 
while, be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  of  Illinois,  having  been  a 
fellow-citizen  of  Mr.  Douglas,  is  of  an  aggressive  turn,  and  in- 
sists that  his  implements  are  best  adapted  to  cultivate  the  soil 
of  Kansas.     This  opinion  may  or  may  not  be  sound  ;  it  is  not, 
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however,  binding  on  the  emigrant  from  New- York.  He  enter- 
tains as  favorable  a  prejudice  with  reference  to  his  own  im- 
plements ;  he  has  expended  his  substance  in  their  purchase ; 
he  is  familiar  with  their  use,  and  to  him,  therefore,  their  em- 
ployment is  essential  to  the  proper  tillage  of  his  land.  Hence, 
his  absolute  protection  in  the  use  of  these  implements  be- 
comes a  fundamental  condition  in  the  contract  he  makes  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  when  he  purchases  his 
tract  of  land.  And  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  dis- 
loyal to  its  obligations  of  warrantor,  if,  while  administrator  of 
the  public  land,  it  fails  to  repel  any  trespass  on  the  enjoyment 
of  the  purchaser,  either  as  to  the  soil  he  has  bought,  or  the 
means  which  he  employs  to  cultivate  it.  And  this,  whether 
the  trespass  comes  from  a  foreign  or  domestic  source,  whether 
from  an  invasion  from  abroad  or  from  an  enactment  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  authorizing  a  trespass.  It  is  upon  prin- 
ciples strictly  identical  with  these,  that  the  Southern  demo- 
crats claim,  that  slavery  in  the  territories  may,  if  necessary, 
demand  the  intervention  of  Congress  to  protect  it. 

In  discussing  the  views  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  original  rights 
and  first  principles  of  government,  his  sincerity  has  not  been 
questioned,  since  it  is  thought  he  might  have  honestly  misled 
himself ;  but  when  his  commentaries  on  our  judicial  construc- 
tion of  these  rights  and  principles  come  to  be  sifted,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  defend  him  against  the  imputation  of  absolute  disin- 
genuousness.  In  his  review  of  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  the  giant  is  found  ebbing  into  the  dimensions  of  the  spe- 
cial pleader.  Where  we  had  the  right  to  expect  point-blank- 
ness,  we  are  beguiled  by  dexterous  circuity,  and  in  place  of 
his  well-muscled  and  somewhat  burly-natured  thought,  we  are 
cozened  by  crafty  disquisition  and  smoothly-managed  fallacy. 
Everywhere  throughout  Mr.  Douglas's  examination  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  is  to  be  discerned  a  palpable,  if  not  wilful,  mis- 
construction of  the  text.  This  misconstruction  is  so  clear,  so 
malignant,  and  so  utterly  unwarrantable,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  short  of  an  audacious  contempt  for  the  sense  of  that 
community  could  have  prompted  its  declaration.  Several  in- 
stances will  be  cited,  to  expose  the  rankness  of  this  miscon- 
struction. Different  excerpts  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
with  which  Mr.  Douglas  enriched  his  essay,  will  be  consider- 
ed, and  other  excerpts  added,  which  tend  to  elucidate  those 
employed  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
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The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  declare  : 

"  Kow,  as  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  opinion,  upon  a  dif- 
ferent point,  the  right  of  property  in  a  ilave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed 
in  the  Constitution.  The  right  to  traffic  in  it,  like  an  ordinary  article  of  mer- 
chand  se  and  property,  was  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in 
ereiy  State  that  might  desire  it,  for  twenty  years.  And  the  government  in  ex- 
press terms  is  jiledged  to  protect  it  in  all  future  time,  if  the  slave  escapes  from 
his  owner.  This  is  done  in  plain  words — too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  And 
no  word  con  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  a  greater  power 
over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property  of  that  kind  to  less  protection  than 
property  of  any  other  description.  The  only  power  conferred,  is  the  power  cou- 
pled with  the  duty  of  guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights." 

On  this  Mr.  Douglas  makes  the  following  comment : 

*'  The  rights  of  the  owner  which  it  is  thus  made  the  dnty  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  guard  and  protect  are  thoae  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  defined  in  clear  and  explicit  language  by  the  court — that  '  the  govern 
ment,  in  express  terms,  is  pledged  to  protect  it  [slave  property]  in  all  future  time 
if  the  slave  escapes  from  his  ownerJ'  This  is  the  only  contingency,  according 
to  the  plain  reading  of  the  Constitution,  as  authoritatively  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  which  the  federal  government  is  authorized,  required,  or  permit- 
ted, to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  or  temtories  ;  and  in  that  case  only 
fbrthe  purpose  *of  guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights,*  to  re- 
claim his  slave  property." 

The  necessities  of  the  discussion  do  not  require  a  verbal  crit- 
icism on  the  opinion  of  the  court,  but  the  plan  of  construc- 
tion adopted  by  Mr.  Douglas  makes  that  kind  of  criticism 
more  satisfactory. 

The  court,  in  the  extract  above,  declare  with  reference  to 
slave  property,  that  <*  the  government,  in  express  terms,  is 
pledged  to  protec.t  it  in  all  future  time,  if  the  slave  escapes  from 
his  owner. ^^  In' the  hands  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  sentence  in 
italics  acquires  a  large  and  critical  meaning.  By  it,  he  under- 
takes to  establish  that  the  escape  of  a  slave  is  the  only  con- 
tingency on  which  the  master  can  frame  an  appeal  for  protec- 
tion, because  that  is  the  only  contingency^  in  connection  with 
which  the  Constitution  refers  to  the  rights  of  the  owner.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Douglas's  construction,  if  adopted,  would  in- 
augurate the  curious  doctrine,  that  the  express  mention  of  one 
right  in  the  master,  excluded  the  idea  that  he  had  any  other 
right.  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Douglas's  interpretation  founds 
upon  the  assumption,  that  all  claim  on  Congress  for  the  pro- 
tection of  slave  property  is  derived  from  that  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  providing  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  and 
of  a  consequence,  could  only  be  enforced  when  the  slave  had 
escaped  from  his  owner.  This  construction  is  based  upon  g 
radical  misconception.  The  claim  for  the  protection  of  slave 
property  is  not  deduced  from  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the 
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Constitution.  That  clause,  so  far  from  vesting  the  owner  with 
all  the  rights  he  possesses,  does  not  confer  upon  him  a  single 
right,  but  simply  makes  provision  for  the  vindication  of  a 
right  which  he  already  holds.  Had  there  been  no  clause  in  the 
Constitution  providing  for  the  rendition  of  slaves,  the  owner's 
right  to  have  his  slaves  returned  would  not  have  been  affected  ; 
the  right  would  have  been  as  perfect  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
duty  on  Congress  just  as  imperative  to  make  the  provisions 
proper  to  enforce  it.  The  express  mention  of  slave  property  in 
the  Constitution  is  easy  of  explanation,  and  by  no  means  in- 
volves the  conclusion  that  such  property  is  exceptional  in  its 
nature,  and  entitled  to  no  more  protection  than  is  there 
specially  provided  for  it. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  many  of  the  North- 
ern States  had  provided  for  the  early  extinction  of  their  slave  in- 
stitutions. This  would,  of  course,  be  attended  with  an  utter 
abolition  from  their  courts,  of  all  the  processes  of  law  by  which 
was  maintained  the  integrity  of  rights  incident  to  property  in 
slaves. 

Such  a  consequence  necessarily  appealed  to  the  Southern 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  saw  that,  in  the  event  their 
slaves  escaped  into  the  free  soil  communities,  they  would,  in 
80  far  as  the  State  authorities  were  concerned,  be  helpless,  from 
a  want  of  the  legal  agencies  to  enforce  their  right.  The  sheer 
right  was  a  simple  thing  of  straw,  which  required  a  suitable 
remedy  to  impregnate  it  with  significance  and  life ;  and  the 
fugitive  slave  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  frame  this  remedy  in  such  a  form,  that  no  possible 
construction  could  defeat  its  enforcement.  And  yet,  it  is  plain, 
that  this  fugitive  slave  provision  is  a  superfluous  feature  in  the 
Constitution,  and  was  only  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  fear- 
ful slaveholders.  The  immensity  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
the  growing  unpopularity  under  which  their  institution  had 
fallen,  made  them  anxious  to  have  a  specific  recognition  of  it  in 
the  Constitution  itself.  At  the  instigation  of  such  considerations, 
thon,  the  fugitive  slave  clause  was  adopted  ;  not  because  it  was 
really  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  any  right,  but  because  it 
tended  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  sensitive  property  holders. 
Had  that  clause  been  rejected,  and  had  a  slave  escaped  from 
his  owner,, the  latter  would  have  been  as  clearly  entitled  to 
demand  the  intervention  of  Congress  for  the  recapture  of  his 
slave,  as  he  who  may  now  claim  his  property  under  the  author- 
ity of  our  present  fugitive  slave  law.     The  claims  of  the  owner 
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on  the  general  Congress,  therefore,  are  not  drawn  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution,  authorizing  the  passage  of  a  fugitive 
slave  law,  but  from  that  great  principle  which  inheres  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  compact,  that  mutually  binds  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  An  American  citizen,  for  example, 
whose  liberty  or  property  is  invaded  on  a  foreign  soil,  is 
authorized  to  demand  from  his  government  a  full  redress  of  his 
grievances ;  and  yet  Mr.  Douglas  is  challenged  to  point  to  a 
single  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  specially  empowers 
Congress  to  grant  this  redress.  The  Constitution  contains  no 
such  provision,  and  still,  as  Mr.  Douglas  himself  will  be 
prompt  to  allow,  the  citizen's  title  to  reparation  is  clear  and 
undeniable.  His  right  is  identical  with  that,  which  warrants 
the  American  master  to  claim  the  intervention  of  Congress  to 
protect  his  property  in  slaves.  They,  neither  of  them,  look  to 
any  particular  clause  in  the  Constitution,  but  find  their  sanc- 
tion in  the  paramount  purpose  for  which  all  government  is 
organized,  viz.,  the  protection  of  the  citizen  in  all  his  rights  of 
person  and  property.  The  government  which  does  not  main- 
tain these  rights  in  their  integral  perfection,  has  failed  in  the 
prime  object  of  its  institution,  and  deserves  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  simple  affair  of  parchment. 

In  selecting,  therefore,  the  fugitive  slave  law  for  a  derivation 
of  the  claims  ifor  congressional  intervention,  Mr.  Douglas  has 
lapsed  into  a  capital  error,  that  vitiates  all  the  deductions 
which  flow  from  it. 

The  following  is  another  extract  from  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion, which  Mr.  Douglas  quotes  in  part,  and  criticises  in  an 
almost  incredible  way : 

*'  A  reference  to  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  Conititution  will  illustrate  this 
proposition. 

**  For  example,  no  one,  we  presume,  will  contend  that  Congress  can  make  any 
law  in  a  territory  respectin'^  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  territory  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
the  redress  of  grievances. 

"  Nor  can  Congress  deny  to  the  people  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  nor 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  nor  compel  any  one  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  in 
a  criminal  proceeding. 

"  These  powers,  and  others,  in  relation  to  rights  of  person,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enumerate,  are,  in  express  and  positive  terms,  denied  to  the 
general  government ;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  have  been  guarded  with 
equal  care.  Thus  the  rights  of  property  are  united  with  the  rights  of  person, 
and  placed  on  the  same  ground  by  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.  And  an  act  of  Congress  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates  of  his  liberty  or  property,  merely  because  he  came  himself  or 
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brought  hii  propertj  into  a  particalar  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had 
committed  no  onence  against  the  laws,  could  hardlj  be  dignified  with  the  name 

of  due  process  of  law 

**  The  powers  over  person  and  property,  of  which  we  speak,  are  not  only  not 
grant«'d  to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  terms  denied,  and  they  are  forbidden  to 
exercise  them.  And  this  prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  the  wordi 
are  general,  and  extend  to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  Constitution  gives 
it  power  to  legislate,  including  those  portions  of  it  remaining  under  territorial 
government,  as  well  as  that  covered  by  States.*' 

On  the  above  qaotation,  Mr.  Boagks  offers  the  subjoined 
paragraph : 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  court  were  here  speaking  only  of 
forbidden  powers,  which  were  denied  alike  to  Congress,  to  the  State  legislatures, 
and  to  the  territorial  legislatures,  and  that  the  prohibition  extends  '  everywhere 
within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States/  applicable  equally  to  States  and  terri- 
toriei,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States." 

A  more  signal  instance  of  palpable  misconstruction  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  If  it  were  at  all  necessary,  it  could  be 
readily  shown,  both  by  a  reference  to  the  plain  language  of  the 
court,  and  to  the  Constitution  itself,  that  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the 
remark  above,  is  guilty  of  an  obvious  and  stark  perversion  of 
the  text.  For  example,  the  court,  in  every  instance  where 
they  denounce  a  constitutional  prohibition,  direct  their  denun- 
ciation against  Congress,  and  Congress  alone.  In  every  case 
enumerated  in  the  paragraphs  quoted  by  Mr.  Douglas,  where 
a  denial  of  power  is  made  by  the  court,  that  denial  is  expressly 
applied  to  the  general  legislature,  and  not  to  the  State  legis- 
latures. The  reeison  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution, 
where  it  is  to  be  seen,  that  all  the  powers  specified  by  the 
court,  so  far  from  being,  as  Mr.  Douglas  alleges,  forbidden 
alike  to  the  Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  territo- 
rial assemblies,  are  denied  to  Congress  alone,  and  by  conse- 
quence, retained  by  the  States. 

A  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  cases  remarked  upon 
in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  will  more  clearly  illustrate  this 
point.  The  court  declare,  for  instance,  that  Congress  may 
make  no  religions  establishment,  nor  abridge  the  freedom  of 
speech ;  but  they  do  not  say  that  the  authorities  of  a  State 
may  not  do  one  or  both  of  these.  A  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  is,  that  the  court  had  no  authority  to  say  it,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  forbidding 
to  the  States  the  power  to  establish  any  particular  form  of  re- 
ligion. The  question  of  religion,  and  the  freedom  of  speech, 
are  matters  over  which  the  States  and  their  people  have  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 
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Again,  the  court  say,  that  Congress  is  forbidden  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  the  press.     Do  they  declare  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion against  the  governments  of  the  States  ?     They  do  not, 
nor  is  there  any  authority  by  which  they  could,  because  the 
sovereignty  over  the  press,  not  being  specially  denied  to  the 
States  by  the  Constitution,  is,  of  course,  retained  by  the  States 
within  their  respective  limits.     Nor  has  this  power  over  the 
press,  been  a  void  and  unexercised  power.     There  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  at  some  time  qualified 
the  freedom  of  the  press  by  laws  which,  if  passed  by  Congress 
would  have  been  unanimously  denounced  as  unconstitutional 
In  Louisiana,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Southern  States, 
any  publication  tending  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  the  slave  popu 
lation  subjects  its  publisher  to  prosecution,  fine,  and  impris 
onment. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  would  have  committed  a 
curious  oversight  had  they  held  out  a  bonus  to  licentiousness, 
by  fostering  powerful  institutions,  which  recognized  sover- 
eignty in  neither  the  State  nor  general  government.  Mr. 
Douglas,  however,  avers  that  this  oversight  was  committed, 
and  announces  the  anomalous  proposition,  that  all  power  over 
the  press  was  forbidden  alike  to  the  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures.  Happily  for  the  country,  this  proposition  startles 
us  only  from  the  pages  of  Harper^s  Magazine,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  remarks  apply  in  sub- 
stance to  all  powers  referred  to  by  the  court,  in  the  paragraphs 
quoted  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  On  examination,  it  will 
be  discovered  that  each  and  all  of  these  powers  are  such  only 
as  the  Constitution  expressly  and  solely  denies  to  Congress, 
In  so  far,  however,  as  the  points  at  issue  are  involved,  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  powers  cited  by  the  court  are 
forbidden  to  the  States,  is  not  of  the  remotest  consequence. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  shows  the 
irrelevancy  of  all  such  questions.  It  is  to  be  construed  in  con- 
nection with  other  extracts  before  quoted,  wherein  the  court 
discuss  the  freedom  of  personal  and  property  rights,  against 
Congressional  invasion : 

*'  It  is  a  total  abeenoe  of  power,  everywhere  within  the  dominion  of  the  United 
8tate9i  and  places  the  citizens  of  a  territory,  so  fii^  as  theSe  rights  are  concerned, 
on  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of  the  States,  and  guards  them  as  firmly  and 
plainly  against  any  inroads  which  the  general  government  might  attempt,  under 
the  plea  of  implied  or  incidental  powers.  And  if  Confess  itself  cannot  do  this — 
if  it  is  beyond  the  powers  conferred  on  the  federal  government — it  vill  he  admitted^ 
VOL.  II ^NO.  VI.  3 
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we  presume,  that  ii  ctmld  not  tLuUumze  a  territorial  gowermmemt  to  exercwe  tkeau 
It  could  confer  no  power  on  any  local  gowermuent,  estaUisked  by  ito  oMiJurity^  to 
violate  the  frooisions  of  the  Corutitntion.** 

This  is  oonclusive  as  to  the  entire  question  at  issue.  The 
vital  point  is  here  passed  upon,  and  in  language  so  explicit, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  ingenuity  to  torture  it  firom 
its  legitimate  sense.  Considering  this  last  quotation  from  the 
court,  it  is  held  that,  by  all  fietir  and  logical  rules,  Mr.  Douglas 
has  effectually  sealed  his  own  lips.  He  has  announced  that 
Congress  is  clothed  with  no  authority  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  territories.  He  has  further  announced  that  he  subscribes 
to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Now,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  de- 
clares, that  Congress  cannot  authorize  a  territorial  legisla- 
ture to  exercise  powers  which  it  cannot  exercise  itself!  These 
are  the  facts,  and  they  will  be  thrown  into  a  syllogistic  form, 
to  better  illustrate  the  position  into  which  Mr.  Douglas  is 
driven  by  the  stress  of  his  argument.  The  declaration  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  taken  as  a  premise,  since  Mr.  Douglas  ex- 
pressly admits  that  declaration  to  be  true. 

If  (he  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  exercise  a 
power,  it  cannot  authorize  a  territorial  legislature  to  exer- 
cise it. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  exclude 
slavery  from  a  territory;  therefore. 

The  territorial  legislature  has  no  power  to  exclude  slavery 
from  a  territory. 

This  states  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not  strained,  or  remotely 
unjust  in  a  single  feature  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  founded  upon 
the  express  admissions  of  Mr.  Douglas  himself.  By  a  reference 
to  the  last  quotation  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  premise  is  its  true  and  nearly  literal  state- 
ment. The  second  premise  embodies  a  principal  doctrine  in 
Mr.  Douglas's  essay,  and  one  on  which  he  has  often  and  elo- 
quently declaimed  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  two 
premises  have  thus  received  the  sanction  of  his  full  endorse- 
ment. The  conclusion  is  inexorable  from  these  premises,  and 
hence  it  is  claimed  that  by  all  the  canons  of  candid  debate, 
Mr.  Douglas  is  forever  estopped  from  advocating  the  doctrine 
of  squatter  sovereignty. 

With  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  duties 
of  the  Judiciary  in  relation  to  rights  in  the  territories,  the 
court  say: 
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**  It  is  a  question  for  the  political  department  of  the  goyemment,  and  not  the 
judicial ;  and  whatever  the  political  department  of  the  government  shall  recog- 
nize  as  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  judicial  department  is  also 
bound  to  recognize  and  administer  in  it,  the  laws  of  ihe  United  States,  so  fitr  as 
they  apply,  and  to  maintain  in  the  territory  the  authority  and  rights  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  also  the  personal  righis,  and  rights  of  property  of  trldividual  citizens , 
as  secured  by  the  Constitution,^* 

Again,  in  a  speoial  allusion  to  the  territory  of  Louisiana, 
the  court  thus  define  the  general  duty  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  government  of  the  territories  : 

*'  At  the  time  when  the  territory  in  question  was  obtained  by  cession  from 
France,  it  contained  no  population  fit  to  be  associated  together  and  admitted  as  a 
State ;  and  it  therefore  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  possession  of  it,  as  a 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  until  it  was  settled  and  inhabited  by  a 
civilized  community  caf>able  of  self-government,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  equal  terms  with  the  other  States  as  a  member  of  the  Union.  Bu$y  as 
ue  have  before  saidy  it  toas  acquired  by  the  general  government,  as  the  representor 
tive  and  trustee  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (md  it  must  therefore  be  held  in 
that  character  for  their  common  and  equal  benefit ;  for  it  teas  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  acting  through  their  agent  and  representative,  the  federal  government, 
uho  in  fact  acquired  the  territory  in  question,  and  the  government  holds  it  for  their 
common  use,  until  it  shall  be  associated  with  the  other  States  as  a  member  of  the  Union . " 

Language  can  scarcely  be  selected  which  would  naore  vig- 
orously expound  the  position  of  the  Southern  democracy. 
Throughout  this  whole  decision,  in  fine,  are  annunciated  the 
thorough  community  of  the  territories,  the  equal  and  inde- 
structible right  of  their  enjoyment  by  the  common  owners,  and 
the  efficient  protection  of  this  right  by  the  national  legislature. 

Mr.  Douglas  closes  his  essay  with  a  maxim,  in  which  he 
discovers  the  crystallization  of  a  cardinal  truth ;  and  as  it  is 
conceived  that  the  antidote  should  go  forth  with  the  poison, 
the  present  review  concludes  with  the  following,  and  counter 
truth,  fundamental  truth,  enduring  truth,  indefeasible,  con- 
stant, and  immutable  truth : 

As  the  territories  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States^  and  as  Congress  w,  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitutioHj  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Courts  "  Trustee^^  of 
the  common  property  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States^  it 
is  the  religious  duty  of  Congress^  so  long  as  its  trusteeship 
endures  J  to  protect  on  the  common  property  q,11  the  people  of  the 
United  States^  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  of  per- 
son  and  property. ^^ 
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ART.  IIL-BATAED  TAYLOR'S  TRAVELS  IN  GREECE  AND  RU8SU. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  sprightly,  volatile,  and  correct  writer,  and  a 
fashionable,  common  place,  and  hasty,  if  not  superficial  ob- 
server and  thinker.  He  is  a  sort  of  miniature  Macaulay,  and 
because  he  is  above  want  himself,  and  finds  modem  improve- 
ments conducing  to  his  comfort  and  enjoyment,  never  doubts 
for  a  moment  but  that  those  improvements  equally  conduce  to 
the  well-being  of  all.  Good  railroads,  good  steamboats, 
good  hotels,  and  abundance  of  trade  and  travel,  must,  he  seems 
to  think,  occasion  universal  prosperity.  He  would  not,  proba- 
bly, credit  the  anecdote  of  the  two  Yankees  who  made  five  dol- 
lars each  by  swapping  jackets,  but  neither  he  nor  Adam 
Smith,  nor  Macaulay;  nor  any  political  economist,  we 
presume,  would  doubt  that  if  the  "  swapping"  be  conducted 
on  the  grand  scale,  and  the  world  does  nothing  else  but  travel 
about,  bargain,  trade,  make  profits,  and  keep  up  a  continuous 
war  of  the  wits,  that,  in  time,  everybody  will  get  rich.  The 
vulgar  theory  that  labor  creates  wealth  and  trade  (in  general), 
but  transfers  it,  finds  no  place  in  Mr.  Taylor's  fashionable  phi- 
losophy. Such  a  writer  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  mul- 
titude, because  he  holds  out  the  prospect  of  universal  well- 
being,  attainable  on  easy  terms.  That  he  should  despise 
Greece,  which  has  neither  railroads  nor  good  hotels,  and  hold 
the  memory  of  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  (who  knew  nothing 
of  trade)  in  contempt,  is  quite  natural.  'Tis  a  popular  way  of 
thinking,  too,  because  "  money  is  the  only  nobility"  in  the 
modern  world,  as  "valor  "  was  in  the  ancieirt. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  the  embodiment  and  impersonation  of  what  is 
called  "  a  sensible  man" — he  is  never  truthful,  but  always  in 
the  fashion.  The  prevailing  modcy  whether  in  morals,  religion, 
politics,  or  dress,  is  his  measure  of  right,  the  god  of  his  idol- 
atry. He  writes  for  the  reading  masses,  not  from  calculation, 
but  because  among  the  masses  he  lives,  and  breathes,  and  has 
his  being.  It  never  occurs  to  such  well-fed  gentlemen  as  he 
and  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  beneath  the  reading  masses — the 
multitudinous  parvenus — there  is  a  mass  of  humanity  ten 
times  more  numerous,  who  neither  know  how  to  read,  nor  are 
left  time,  leisure,  or  opportunity  to  read.  For  this  "  strug- 
gling, heaving  mass  of  humanity,"  by  coining  whose  groans 
and  sighs  such  fashionable  butterflies  as  Macaulay,  Dickers, 
Sue,  Dumas,  Thackeray,  &c.,  are  enabled  to  "strut  their  hour 
upon  the  stage,"  Mr.  Taylor  has  no  sympathies.  He  hates  the 
noble,  he  hates  the  brave,  he  hates  the  religious,  he  hates  the 
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poor.  He  adores  only  that  class  who  govern  throughout 
Christendom,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  the  noVi  ho- 
mines^ the  nouveaux  riches^  the  active,  busy,  meddlesome 
class  of  Christian  Jews  who  "  stoop  to  conquer."  Shakspeare 
has  so  admirably  depicted  this  class  of  respectable  (?)  people 
for  whom  Mr.  Taylor  writes,  that  we  quote  his  language. 
Shylock  (who  would  have  been  Baron  Rothschild,  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  peer  of  royalty,  had  he  lived  in  our 
day)  thus  speaks : 

**  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances, 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shruff, 
For  sufferanoe  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat,  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  ^beidine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own.** 

No  wonder  an  author,  whose  philosophy  has  no  higher  aim 
than  physical  well-being,  should  hold  in  equal  contempt  the 
enthusiasm  of  patriotism  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religion. 

Describing  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  Mr.  Taylor  says  : 

<*  I  walked  over  the  shapeless  rubbish  which  covers  the  five  hills  without  a 
single  feeling  of  regret.  There  were  ereat  fighters  before  Agamsmnon,  and 
there  are  as  braye  men  as  Leonidas  to-day.  As  for  the  race  of  military  savages 
whom  Lycurgus,  the  man  of  ice  and  iron,  educated  here,  who  would  wish  to  re- 
store them  f  The  one  virtue  of  the  Spartans — bravery — ^is  always  exaggerated, 
because  it  is  their  only  noble  trait/* 

The  man  who  has  courage  enough,  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment enough,  calmly,  coolly,  deliberately,  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  country  or  his  God,  is  the  noblest  of  humem  kind.  Such 
was  Spartan  courage — such  the  courage  of  Leonidas  and  his 
devoted  band.  Contrasting  such  courage  with  that  of  ordi- 
nary heroes,  how  nobly  does  Byron  exclaim : 

'*  Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground. 
That  tells  of  nations  saved — not  worlds  undone." 

When  a  man  take  3  the  classics  "  in  the  natural  way," 
learns  them,  becomes  saturated  with  them,  at  school,  nothing 
more  improves  and  adorns  the  mind,  nothing  furnishes  such 
continued  and  quiet  enjoyment  in  the  recollection  and  study  in 
after-life.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  ancients  and  of  ancient 
countries  acquired  from  guide  books,  classical  dictionaries,  and 
travel,  is  worse  than  useless. 

^  We  once  told  a  distinguished  man  that  "we  did  not  pur- 
pose to  have  our  son  taught  Greek,  for  it  would  be  useless  in 
these  utilitarian  times."  He  replied,  "  It  will  help  to  make 
him  a  gentleman !" 
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Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients 
than  their  belief  in  tutelary  deities,  who  presided  over  foun- 
tains,  cities,  households,  and  other  localities.  This  supersti- 
tion is  happily  employed  by  Yirgil  in  the  second  book  of  the 
iBneid,  when  £neas,  about  to  fly  from  burning  and  sacked 
Troy,  says : 

"  Next,  yon,  my  Mrvants,  heed  my  strict  oommandp 
Without  tiie  vails  a  ruined  temple  stands, 
To  Ceres  hallowed  once  ;  a  cyyress  nigh 
Shoots  up  her  venerable  head  on  kigK 
By  long  religion  kept^  there  bend  your  feet." 

His  sprightly  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Fountain  of  the 
Muses,  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  he  and  his  mare 
Erato  are  indulging  in  irony  or  attempting  the  romantic. 
Master  and  mare  are  strikingly  alike,  lively,  cheerful,  and  spir- 
ited, the  style  of  the  one  and  the  gait  of  the  other  are  an  eter- 
nal hand-gallop.  The  '*  Travels  of  Bayard  Taylor,"  and  of 
Erato,  too,  might  be  advantageously  compressed  into,  or  com- 
muted for,  a  single  line  of  Virgil : 

<*  Quadrupedanie  putrem  sonitu  gimtit  ungvla  rampum,^' 

But  we  will  detain  the  reader  no  longer  irom  the  "  Haunts 
of  the  Muses,"  and  the  gallant  feats  of  Bayardo  and  Erato : 

**  In  three  hoars  we  reached  the  foot  of  Helicon,  and  looked  up  at  the  streaks 
of  snow  which  melt  into  the  Fountain  of  the  Muses.  Presently  a  stream,  as 
limpid  as  air,  issued  from  the  cleft  heart  of  the  mountain. 

»*  ^0  fons  Blandusiaf  splendidior  vitroj^  I  exclaimed ;  but  it  was  a  dinner  than 
the  Blandnsian  wave,  which  gurgled  its  liquid  dactyls  over  the  marble  pebbles. 
AJaz  and  Themistodes  had  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  garden  on  the  bank  ;  Fraa- 
9ois  was  unpacking  his  saddle  bags ;  so  I  leaped  from  Erato,  my  mare,  knelt  among 
the  asphodels,  and  drank.  The  water  had  that  sweetness  and  purity  which 
makes  you  seem  to  inhale,  rather  than  to  drink  it.  The  palate  swam  in  the  de- 
licious flood  with  a  delight  which  acknowledged  no  satiety.  *  What  is  this  V  I 
said,  as  I  lifted  up  my  head,  *  can  it  be  the  Muses  Fountain,  coming  down  from 
yonder  mountain.'  Whence  this  longing  unsuppressed,  in  my  breast — this  de- 
sire  that  is  springing,  to  be  singing  ?  My  veins  are  on  fire,  give  me  a  lyre — 1*11 
beat  Apollo— all  hollow !'  *  Pshaw,*  said  Francois  (who  had  just  taken  a 
draught),  *  he  now  can  drink  who  chooses,  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Muses.  Why 
you  know,  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  nymphs  in  scanty  boddices,  are  now  no 
more  detected  in  the  shrines  to  them  erected.  That  was  only  a  superstition,  un- 
worthy a  man  of  your  position.  To  such  illusions  you're  no  di^e— this  water  is 
very  good  for  soup  !* 

**  *  Sound  the  hewgag,  beat  the  tongon,'  exclaimed  Braisted,  who  had  not  been 
thirsty,  *  I  believe  you  are  both  crazy.'  But  the  mare  Erato  also  had  taken  a 
long  draught  from  &e  stream,  whinnied,  whisked  her  tail,  and  gaOoped  off,  one 
line  of  hexameter  after  another,  as  we  continued  our  journey.  So  I  devoutly 
testify  that  Helicon  is  not  yet  dry,  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Muses  retains  its  an- 
cient virtue." 

This  passage  alone  shows  that  our  author  has  considerable 
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talents  as  a  wag ;  but  waggery  about  G-reeoe  is  quite  as  muoh 
out  of  place,  as  the  Yankee  trade  of  selling  penknives  over 
the  tomb  of  Virgil.  The  "  Razor  Strop  man"  is  not  more  dig- 
nified or  more  witty  than  Mr.  Taylor,  and  as  both  are  fond  of 
the  ubiquitous,  it  would  be  well  to  enter  into  partnership  and 
publish  their  stump  speeches,  witticisms,  and  adventures, 
conjointly  in  Harper^ s  Magazine ,  retaining  the  copy-right. 
The  book  would  sell  far  better  than  the  Lives  of  Greeley  and 
Barnum,  or  Uncle  Tonics  Log  Cabin, 

He  visits  the  Acropolis,  and  tries  to  show  off  his  reverence 
for  antiquity  and  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  The  Parthenon 
does  not  absorb  his  mind,  elevate  his  feelings,  abstract  his  at- 
tention from  the  present,  the  past  and  the  surrounding,  soothe 
and  compose  him,  as  it  would  almost  any  other  man  but  a 
Barnum  or  a  Lord  Elgin,  but  it  causes  him  '^  to  tear  the 
passions  and  affect  hysterics.^^  Now,  great  grief  produces  this 
efiect,  but  the  sight  of  the  beautiful,  the  classical,  and  the 
sublime,  begets  the  opposite  effect ;  it  soothes,  tranquillizes, 
absorbs,  composes.  Erato  would  have  acted  her  pcurt  better. 
She  would  not  have  perpetrated  such  miserable  Yankee  cant 
and  affectation. 

Dr.  Rush  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mindy  a 
work  more  distinguished  for  genius  than  any  other  written  by 
an  American,  has  paid  a  well-merited  compliment  to  Shaks- 
peare,  in  saying  that  his  play  of  King  Lear  contains  *'  an  in- 
imitable history  of  all  the  forms  of  derangements."  The  doctor 
often  quotes  from  this  work  of  fiction,  to  prove  and  illustrate 
his  theories.  Now  Shakspeare  describes  King  Lear  as  affect- 
ed with  hysterica  passioy  not  from  viewing  the  Pyramids,  tiie 
heavens,  or  the  ocean,  but  from  grief  for  the  ingratitude  and 
cruelty  of  his  daughters. 

'*  2>af .— (),  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart ! 
Hysterica  paasio  !  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 
Thy  element's  below. — ^Where  is  this  daughter?" 

Lord  Byron  does  not  have  the  hysterics  at  beholding  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's.  His  emotions  are  natural.  His  soul  is 
elevated  more  and  more,  as  his  thoughts  become  absorbed 
with  the  sublime  prospect,  but  he  remains  calm,  quiet,  silent, 
and  contemplative.  No  one  venerated  antiquity  and  loved 
the  fine  arts,  or  better  appreciated  them,  than  ByroQ  ;  no  one 
less  than  Mr.  Taylor. 

So  much  the  better  for  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  worse  for  Lord 
Byron.     The  love  of  antiquity  gives  men  large  and  general 
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views,  makes  them  despise  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the 
hour,  and  become  at  once  truthful  and  paradoxical.  The 
man  who  does  not  speak  and  write  paradoxes,  speaks  and 
writes  falsehoods ;  for  popular  opinions  are  all  erroneous,  or  at 
least  but  partially,  locally,  and  temporarily  true,  yet  to  diiFer 
from  them  is  to  be  paradoxical.  He  who  deals  in  general  ab- 
stract truths — who  has  sense  enough  to  think  for  himself,  and 
courage  enough  to  express  his  thoughts,  must  be  satisfied  witii 
self-approval,  and  the  hope  that  posterity  will  reverse  the  hasty, 
thoughtless,  prejudiced  judgment  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
public  understand  enough  truth  to  manage  admirably  every- 
day affairs;  but  each  man  mistakes  his  little  modicum  of 
truth — what  is  true  only  to  day,  in  his  neighborhood,  farm, 
village,  or  nation — ^for  universal  and  perpetual  truth.  To  be 
truthful  is  to  be  paradoxical,  and  we  take  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  thank  you  for  so  often  mentioning  our  paradoxes. 

Now,  we  like  Mr.  Taylor  as  a  man ;  we  think  he  is  ft-ank 
and  honest  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  and  opinions.  He 
has  luckily  a  popular  way  of  thinking,  or  of  adopting  the 
common  thought.  He  might  think  for  himself,  form  his  own 
opinions,  but  he  is  too  busy  travelling  to  take  time  for  such 
unprofitable  and  suicidal  labor.  He  now  agrees  with  the  world 
and  the  world  with  him,  and  they  get  along  most  cheerily  to- 
gether.  Why  quarrel  with  his  friends  and  turn  misanthrope, 
by  publishing  truth  which  few  will  read  and  still  fewer  believe. 
No  doubt  he  thinks  that  crinoline  and  foundling  hospitals,  uni- 
versal  suffrage  and  elective  judiciaries,  are  the  greatest  of  human 
institutions,  and  will  survive  the  Pyramids.  Happy  man !  we 
envy  him.  But  let  him  keep  out  of  Greece.  That  is  not  a 
land  for  fashionable  notions.  We  should  not  like  to  see  a  rail- 
road profaning  the  field  of  Marathon  or  a  cotton  factory  built 
upon  Xhs^  site  of  the  Parthenon.  But  let  us  follow  our  author  to 
the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon.     He  thus  writes : 

*^  Once  haviDg  looked  upon  the  Parthenon,  it  was  impossible  to  look  ekewhere, 
and  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  finding  a  narrow  lane  through  the  chaos  of  frag- 
ments piled  almost  as  high  as  my  head,  until  I  stood  below  the  western  front  I 
looked  up  at  the  Doric  shafts,  colossal,  as  befitted  the  shrine  of  a  goddess,  jet 
tender  and  graceful  as  a  flower  stem,  upholding  without  effort  the  massive  en- 
tablature and  shattered  pediment,  in  one  corner  of  which  two  alone  remain  of 
all  the  children  of  Phidias,  and  to  my  confusion,  I  must  confess  it,  all  my  fine 
resolves  were  forgotten.  I  was  seized  with  an  overpowering  mixture  of  that 
purest  and  loftiest  admiration  which  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  love,  and  of  un- 
mitigated grief  and  indignation.  Well,  consider  me  a  fool  if  you  like,  bat  had  I 
been  aloru^  I  should  have  cast  myself  upon  the  marble  pavement,  and  exhausted 
in  some  hysterical  way,  the  violence  of  this  unexpected  feeling.** 
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'Twas  well,  Mr.  Taylor,  you  were  not  alone !  Well  you  did 
not  explode  with  pent-up  passions,  and  like  a  '*  tornado  shot 
into  a  magazine,"  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
time  and  Lord  Elgin  had  hegun  !  Love,  admiration,  grief  and 
indignation,  all  to  be  let  out  at  once  from  your  hysteric  breast! 
Why,  you  would  have  raised  a  greater  storm  than  old  iEolus  in 
the  pages  of  Virgil. 

Our  author  is  one  of  the  last  men  we  should  suspect  of 
hjrpocrisy.  We  doubt  not  his  religious  faith ;  yet  we  fear  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  venerated  religious  forms,  cere- 
monies, and  observances,  is  calculated  to  shake  the  faith  of 
other  people.  Christianity,  stripped  of  the  formal  and  extra- 
neous, degenerates  into  universalism  and  deism,  and  leads  very 
soon  to  downright  infidelity.  Such  has  been  its  downward 
tendency  in  Boston,  and  such  it  will  be  everywhere.  The 
Episcopal  church,  in  both  England  and  America,  is  attempting 
by  high  churchism  to  counteract  this  tendency.  Thi^new 
movement  is  headed  by  men  equally  remarkable  for  piety, 
learning  and  ability.  If  theirs  be  superstition,  then  is  all 
religion  superstition,  for  it  is  never  found  without  ceremonial 
of  some  sort.  If  it  be  right  to  celebrate  the  birth-days  of 
deceased  warriors,  surely  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  hold  in  venera- 
tion the  memory  of  saints.  A  reasonable  religion,  squared 
down  to  philosophic  rule,  and  reduced  to  human  comprehension, 
is  no  religion  at  all.  We  must  all  believe  what  we  cannot 
understand,  or  not  only  reject  Christianity,  but  even  dispute 
the  existence  of  a  material  world.  "  Credo  quia  impossibile,^^ 
is  not  an  altogether  absurd  maxim.  A  possible  religion  must 
certainly  be  a  false  one.  Not  only  does  the  antiquity  of  the 
Greek  Church  entitle  its  ordinances  to  respect,  but  the  purity 
of  its  creed  also  challenges  our  approval.  See  what  Mr.  Tay- 
lor himself  says  of  it : 

**  The  Greek  Church,  however  unlike  the  Roman,  ie  better  in  iti  creed  than  in 
itfl  forms,  and  its  clergy,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance,  have  a  much  higher 
moral  character  than  the  priests  of  Spain  or  Italy.  As  they  are  allowed  to  marry, 
they  are  saved  from  the  scandalous  excesses  common  to  the  latter.  The  absence 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  also  takes  away  from  them  the  opportunity  of  much 
pious  extortion.  The  Church  shorn  of  the  monstrous  excrescences  of  its  forms, 
would  differ  but  very  little  from  that  of  England.  A  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  enter  into  Christian  fellowship  with  it,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
only  prevented  by  the  difference  of  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.** 

He  often  complains  that  he  found  the  Greeks  less  tolerant  in 
religious  opinion  than  the  Turks.  A  very  tolerant  spirit  is 
not  at  all  consistent  with  strong  conviction  and  sincere  faith. 
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The  Turks  are  tolerant,  because  it  is  notorious  they  have  little 
faith  in  their  own  religion  ;  the  Greeks  intolerant,  because  they 
are  sincere  and  jealous  Christians.  The  Virginia  act  of  reli- 
gious toleration  proceeded  not  from  regard  to  religion,  but 
from  indifference  to  it  with  some,  and  downright  infidelity  in 
others.  Religious  toleration,  as  it  is  now  understood,  is  one 
of  the  humbugs  of  the  day,  which  the  Mormon  and  other 
religious  isms  of  the  North  will  soon  dissipate.     He  says : 

**  The  festivals  of  the  Greek  Ohurch  are  fully  be  numeroas,  if  not  more  ao,  than 
those  of  the  Latin.  Almost  every  third  day  is  an  eorti^  or  holy  day  of  some  ven- 
erable unwashed  saint,  whose  memory  is  duly  honored  by  a  general  loafing-spell 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  greatest  benefit  that  could  happen  to  Greece,  and  to 
all  Southern  Europe,  would  be  the  discanonization  of  ninetenths  of  their  holy 
drones,  who  do  enough  harm  by  sanctifying  indolence  to  outweigh  a  thousand- 
times  the  good  they  may  have  accomplished  during  their  lives.  God*B  Sabbath  is 
enough  for  man*s  needs,  and  both  St.  George,  the  Swindler,  and  St.  Polycarp, 
the  Martyr,  have  sufficient  honor  shown  them  in  the  way  of  chapeU,  shrines, 
candles,  and  incense,  to  forego  the  appropriation  of  certain  days,  on  which  no 
one  tli^nks  particularly  about  them.  Not  only  are  the  laborers  idle  and  the  shops 
generally  shut  on  every  one  of  these  festival  days,  but  the  University  schools  and 
public  offices  are  closed  also.  The  Greeks  are  very  zealous  professcMns,  and 
would  exhibit  much  more  progress  as  a  people  if  they  did  not  make  a  miUstooe 
of  their  religion  and  wear  it  around  their  necks." 

Better  wear  that  than  the  collar  of  the  rapacious  task-master, 
who  would  make  them  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  Better  have 
too  many  holydays  than  none.  G-reeoe  and  the  rest  of  South- 
ern Europe  have  not  as  yet  adopted  the  high-pressure  system 
of  society,  which  begets  paupers  6tnd  millionaires,  and  riots  in 
famine  and  starvation.  Mr.  Taylor  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  of  the  purity  of  the  private  domestic  lives  of  the 
Greeks.  He  says  also  that  they  are  desirous  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  learn  with  great  facility.  Add  to  this 
their  religious  zeal,  their  light  work,  and  the  absence  of  ex- 
treme destitution  among  them,  and  there  is  left  little  cause  to 
regret  their  hesitancy  to  adopt  that  high-pressure  system  of 
progress  which  our  author  so  much  admires,  but  which,  so 
far,  has  only  doomed  the  masses  to  overwork  and  insufficient 
food  and  raiment. 

So  soon  as  our  traveller  leaves  Greece  and  embarks  for  the 
North,  his  book  becomes  very  agreeable  and  somewhat  in- 
structive. His  trip  by  steamer  up  the  Danube,  and  thence  by 
stage  across  to  Moscow,  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  . 
work — because  he  gives  us  quite  a  vivid  description  of  a  coun- 
try which  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  His  account  of  Mos- 
cow, though  not  possessing  the  same  novelty,  is  quite  graphic 
and  masterly.     As  an  agreeable  writer  of  travels,  when  not 
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traversing  classic  ground,  he   is  probably  surpassed  by  no 
modem  author. 

We  now  come  to  a  portion  of  his  book  which  we  profoundly 
regret  any  American  gentleman  should  have  written.  We 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  worthy  and  correct  man^  Men's 
philosophies  do  not  often  control  or  color  the  moral  tenor  of 
their  own  lives  ;  but  when  false  and  vicious,  they  are  apt  to 
exercise  a  most  baleful  influence  on  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
their  readers.  We  allude  to  his  studied  and  highly- wrought 
eulogy  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Moscow.  He  tells  us 
frankly  that  the  institution  is  ultra-socialistic.  Now,  the 
ultra-socialists  are  the  Free  Lovers,  who  propose  to  break  up 
the  family  relation  altogether.  What  must  be  the  state  of 
that  society  which  generates,  among  moral  and  enlightened 
men,  such  bestial  doctrines  ?  Will  the  South  ever  estimate 
properly  her  noble,  moral,  and  Christian  social  institutions  ? 
Never,  until  she  begins  to  think  for  herself !  .  She  has  not  yet 
begun  to  do  this ;  she  has  not  yet  begun  even  to  justify  her- 
self. Neither  her  press  nor  her  statesman,  while  vilified  by 
the  North,  have  the  spirit  to  propose  a  comparison  between 
the  working  of  their  institution  and  ours.  But  the  defence  of 
the  South  only  begins  when  she  arraigns  the  North,  and 
charges  her  with  upholding  and  practising  a  social  system  that 
is  inherently  vicious,  rather  unchristian,  immoral,  and  un- 
natural. The  senator,  the  legislature,  the  statesman,  the 
editor,  who  does  less  than  this  when  his  section  is  assailed  by 
Abolitionists,  is  false  and  recreant  to  the  South !  But  South- 
ern politicians  cannot  rise  to  high  places  without  Northern  aid. 
The  North  holds  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  At  present  the  cause 
of  Southern  rights  and  Southern  equality  is  hopeless.  The 
loaves  and  fishes  are  against  us : 

**  A  Visit  to  thk  Foundling  Hospital. — It  was  a  pleasant  change  to  me  to 
turn  my  eyes,  daxzled  by  the  splendors  of  the  EremliD,  upon  an  edifice  which  has 
neither  gold  nor  jewels  to  show;  but  which  illustrates  the  patriarchal  or  rather 
paternal  character  of  the  Russian  government  on  the  frandest  scale.  This  is  the 
Vospitatdnoi  Dom,  or  Foundling  Hospital ;  but  the  Uiib  conveys  no  idea  of  the 
extent  and  completeness  of  this  Imperial  charity.  There  are  similar  institutions 
in  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  on  a  much  more  contracted 
scale.  Our  New- York  asylum  for  children,  on  RandalPs  Island,  though  a  most 
beneficent  establishment,  is  still  more  limited  in  its  operation  than  the  latter.  In 
Bnseia  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  characterized  by  some  peculiar  and  very  inter- 
esting features  which  deserve  to  be  generally  known,  as  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  one  of  those  tender,  moral  questions  our  civilization  is  afraid  to 
handle. 

In  every  general  view  of  Moscow,  the  eye  is  struck  by  an  immense  quadrangular 
building,  or  collection  of  buildings,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Moskwa,  directly 
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east  of  the  Kremlin.  The  white  front  towen  high  over  all  the  neighboring  part 
of  the  city,  and  quite  eclipses,  in  its  imposing  appearance,  every  p^ace,  choxch, 
military  barrack,  or  other  building  whatever.  It  cannot  be  much  less  than  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  at  a  venture  I  should  estimate  its  size  at  three  times 
that  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  governorship  of  this  institution  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  city  itself,  and  is  always  confirmed  on  a  noble- 
man of  distinguished  rank  and  attainments.  The  importance  of  the  post  may  be 
estimated  when  I  state  that  thie  annual  expenses  of  the  Hospital  amount  to  five 
millions  of  dollars.  A  portion  of  the  government  revenues  is  sot  aside  for  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  which  successive  Czars  as  well  as  private  persons  have 
richly  endowed  it.  The  entire  property,  devoted  to  the  support,  maintenance, 
and  education  of  foundlings,  in  Russia,  is  said  to  amount  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

This  stupendous  institution  was  founded  by  Catherine  II.  immediately  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne  in  1762.  Eight  years  afterward  she  established  a 
branch  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  has  now  outgrown  the  parent  concern,  and  is 
conducted  on  a  still  more  magnificent  scale.  The  original  design  seems  to  have 
been  to  furnish  an  asylum  for  illegitimate  children  and  destitute  orphans.  A 
lying-in  hospital  was  connected  with  it,  so  that  nothing  might  be  left  undone  to 
suppress  crime  and  misery  in  a  humane  and  charitable  way.  The  plan  was, 
however,  soon  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  all  children  who  might  be  offered  with- 
out question  or  stipulation,  the  parents  naturally  giving  up  their  offspring  to  the 
service  of  the  government  which  had  reared  them.  Russia  offers  herself  as  mid- 
wife, wet-nurse,  mother,  and  teacher,  to  every  new  soul  for  whom  there  is  no 
place  among  the  homes  of  her  people,  and  nobly  and  conscientiously  does  she 
diBcharge  her  self-imposed  duty.  She  not  only  takes  no  life  (capital  punish- 
ment, I  believe,  does  not  exist),  but  she  saves  thousands  annually  !  She,  therefore, 
autocracy  as  she  Is,  practically  carries  into  effect  one  of  the  first  articles  of 
the  uUra'SOcialistic  code.'* 

He  concludes  the  chapter  with  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  this 
and  like  institutions. 

Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna,  where,  he  states,  there  are 
similar  institutions,  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births.  In  Vienna  forty-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  chil- 
dren born  being  bastards. 

Were  such  institutions  everywhere  within  reach,  the  family 
relation  would  be  broken  up,  because  parents  could  not  sup- 
port their  own  children  at  Jiome  and  bear  the  enormous  tax 
required  to  support  the  children  in  the  hospitals. 


ART.  rV,-USURY  LAWS. 

Several  of  the  States  have  abolished  usury  laws,  and  a 
strong  tendency  is  evinced  in  all  the  States  to  follow  their 
example.  Not  a  single  essayist  or  legislator,  who  has  written 
or  spoken  on  the  subject,  seems  to  have  the  remotest  idea  of 
what  interest  or  usury  is,  or  what  is  the  character  of  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  the  legal  enforcement  of  contracts  to 
pay  interest,  however  exorbitant  the  rate. 

No  lawyer,  legisliator,  or  judge  of  our  day,  ever  dreamed 
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that  a  promise  to  pay  interest  was  a  promise  without  a  con- 
sideraiion  to  sustain  it.  The  reader  who  will  follow  us,  must 
prepare  to  soar  far  above  the  narrow  quibbles,  artificial  reasons, 
and  shallow  technicalities  of  the  law.  We  propose  to  elevate 
him  into  the  region  of  pure  reason,  true  philosophy,  and 
revealed  religion.  We  believe  no  English  or  American  lawyer 
ever  had  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  comideratiofij 
which  they  so  often  employ.  It  is  exactly  and  fully  defined 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  him  only.  "  Thou  shalt  do  unto 
otiiers,  as  thou  wouldst  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  That 
is,  we  ought  to  bear  equal  burdens,  endure  equal  labor  for 
others,  that  we  require  of  them.  Hence,  Moses  forbid  all  in- 
terest-taking in  the  dealing  of  the  Jews  with  one  another. 
The  injunction  of  Christ  extends  to  dealings  with  all  persons 
whatsoever. 

Human  labor  is  the  measure  of  value,  and  when  none  of 
that  is  given,  or  proposed  to  be  given,  there  can  be  no  valuable 
consideration.  Capital  is  accumulated  human  labor  in  value, 
but  interest  represents  no  human  labor,  nor  does  the  use  of 
money  or  of  anything  else  (not  consumed  in  the  use)  repre- 
sent human  labor.  The  contract  to  pay  interest  is  not  only 
void  under  the  law  of  Christ,  but  is  equally  void  under  the 
common  and  civil  law  rule,  "  that  a  valuable  consideration  is 
necessary  to  sustain  a  promise  or  contract,"  and  that  without 
it,  it  is,  "  ntidum  pactum  ex  quo  non  oritur  actio, "^^ 

Interest  is  the  tcix  which  capital  exploitates  from  labor. 
Capital  commands  labor — pays  it  nothing,  unless  where  a  part  of 
capital  itself  is  exchanged  for  labor.  If  I  make  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars by  my  labor ;  stop  work,  and  gradually  spend  my  capital  for 
other  people's  labor,  or  the  products  of  other  people's  labor,  I  obey 
the  Scripture  injunction,  and  live  according  to  the  law  of  our  land ; 
for  I  exchange  the  results  of  my  labor  for  the  products  of  other 
people's  labor.  I  now  give  value  for  value,  as  the  law  requires, 
and  "  Do  unto  others  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me,"  as 
the  Scripture  requires. 

But  when  I  lend  my  ten  thousand  out,  keep  the  principal 
intact,  and  live  upon  the  $600  of  interest,  I  give  nothing  to 
others  in  return  for  what  I  procure  firom  them.  I  live  wholly 
on  other  people's  labor,  without  laboring  in  return.  I  violate 
the  injunction  of  Christ,  and  I  violate  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon law.  I  command  labor  like  a  master,  but  do  not  protect, 
take  care  of,  govern,  and  provide  for  my  laborers  like  a  master. 
I  LIVE  BY  Exploitation  I    (See  the  first  three  chapters  of  "  Can- 
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nibals  All."     From  the  writers  on  political  economy  the  charac- 
ter of  "  value*^  will  be  best  understood.) 

Were  we  to  stop  here,  we  should  have  written  a  purely 
agrarian  argument ;  an  argument  tending  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  whole  institution  of  separate  private  property,  and  the 
establishment  of  communism  in  its  stead. 

The  socialists  do  stop  here ;  and  seeing  the  monstrous 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  exaction  often  exercised  by  capital  on 
private  property,  propose  to  abolish  it  altogether. 

The  power  of  taxation  belonging  to  capital,  its  command 
over  skill  and  labor,  are  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  by 
which  civilization  is  originate,  is  sustained,  and  kept  in  prc^ess ; 
the  only  incentives  to  accumulation  ;  the  only  insurance  office 
of  society.  Tlie  luxury  and  superfluity  of  the  wealthy,  their 
hoarded  and  garnered  provisions,  are  tike  granaries  of  Egypt 
that  supply  the  poor  in  time  of  famine.  We  should  all  be 
savages,  if  capital  did  not  apply  the  lash  of  hunger  to  poverty, 
and  require  the  simple  poor  to  produce  superabundance  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  *and  the  skilful,  artistic,  and  professional 
poor,  to  fabricate  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life.  Savages 
enjoy  the  whole  fruits  of  their  labor,  yet,  for  want  of  the 
lash  of  capital,  or  the  lash  of  the  master,  are  poorer  than  our 
negroes — nay,  poorer  than  the  white  laborers  of  Europe. 
Capital,  by  commanding  and  taxing  labor,  exercises  a  neces- 
sary part  in  the  government  of  society.  It  is  but  a  form  of 
slavery :  the  best  form  to  stimulate  skill  into  exercise,  com- 
petition, and  improvement ;  while  domestic  slavery  answers 
but  for  common,  simple  laborers. 

But  neither  masters,  nor  capitalists,  should  be  permitted  to 
be  too  cruel,  oppressive,  or  exacting.  Law  should  permit  and 
enforce  contracts,  for  reasonable  rent,  profits  and  interest; 
should  prohibit  and  punish  the  unreasonable.  Experience 
will  teach  what  is,  in  general,  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  Rural 
tenantry  should  be  slaves,  for  law  cannot  ascertain  the  rea- 
sonable rate  of  rent,  and  in  the  absence  of  law,  landlord's  exact 
such  heavy  rents  as  to  starve  free  tenantry.  Nature,  domestic 
affection,  and  self-interest,  suffice  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
slave.  He  is  sure  to  be  (in  the  general)  well  treated,  because 
he  is  part  of  his  master's  family,  and  part  of  his  property. 

The  proposal  to  enforce  contracts  for  interest,  however  enor- 
mous, arises  from  the  let-alone  doctrine  of  political  economy, 
which  teaches  that  all  human  merit  consists  in  successful 
competition,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  the  poor,  the  weak, 
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and  the  unfortunate  part  of  mankind,  and  that  all  human 
prosperity  results  from  the  War  of  the  Wits.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness, the  sole  business  of  government  to  protect  the  weak. 

Political  economy,  and  anti-usury  law  legislators,  propose 
to  hold  the  weak  while  the  strong  rob  them. 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  call  it  one  of  our  paradoxes  if  you  please 
— ^but  the  proposition  to  repeal  all  laws  against  usury,  is  a 
proposition  that  government  shall  help  the  rich,  the  fortunate, 
the  astute,  to  fleece  the  poor,  the  unlucky,  and  the  weak- 
minded. 

For  Southern  men  to  propose  such  a  measure  is  monstrous: 
for  the  only  philosophical  defence  of  domestic  slavery  is,  that 
the  ordinary  dominion,  exactions,  or  exploitation  of  capital, 
induces  a  worse  form  of  slavery.  But  the  men  who  propose 
this  measure  in  effect  assert  that  the  exploitation  of  capital, 
if  it  extend,  i:3iylock  like,  to  the  '^  pound  of  flesh,"  to  the  last 
dollar,  should  be  encouraged  and  enforced. 

Moderate  interest,  moderate  rents,  and  moderate  profits, 
which  just  suffice  to  keep  industry  and  competition  alive,  to 
encourage  accumulation  and  providence  for  the  future,  and  to 
advance  civilization,  are  no  violation  of  the  scripture  rule. 
When  our  fellow-man,  by  the  use  of  his  capital,  compels  us  to 
labor  for  such  purposes,  we  cannot  complain  that  he  is  not  do- 
ing as  he  would  be  done  by,  unless  we  think  it  better  to  be  an 
idle  savage  than  a  civilized  laborer. 

The  legal  maxim,  that  a  valuable  consideration  is  necessary 
to  sustain  a  contract,  is,  like  all  legal  maxims,  but  partially 
true.  Philosophy  and  law  cannot  get  along  together,  while 
the  Bible  is  the  best  test  of  philosophy. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  merely  to  say,  that  he  only  is  the 
true  friend  of  property,  who  would  restrict  its  power  within 
reasonable  and  tolerable  limits ;  he  its  worst  enemy,  who 
would  aid  it  in  enforcing  monstrous  exactions,  which  end  in 
begetting  social  revolutions  cuid  in  destroying  that  property, 
whose  rights  it  was  proposed  to  extend.  The  history  of  Europe 
for  the  last  century  is  pregnant  with  bloody  examples  to  de- 
ter us  from  such  a  course.  Capital,  by  its  undue  exactions, 
begets  socialism  ;  that  proposes  to  destroy  capital.  There  are 
no  socialists,  no  agrarians,  no  enemies  of  property  at  the 
South.  None  will  arise,  unless  we  make  capital  a  scourge 
of  oppression,  instead  of  a  mild  stimulant  to  industry. 
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'*  In  nova  fert  animtts  mutatus  dicere  formas  corpora." — Ovid. 

Now,  Mr.  Reader,  we  are  going  to  try  to  serve  you  up  a  dish 
of  philosophy,  and  don't  complain  of  us  for  surfeiting  you  with 
such  indigestible  intellectual  food ;  for  in  this  instance,  at  least, 
we  prepare  the  repast  set  before  you  at  the  "  special  instance 
and  request ''  of  the  Editor.  When  he  furnishes  tough  viands, 
we  have  not  the  culinary  skill  to  elaborate  for  you  tend^ 
dishes. 

The  work  before  us  deals  only  with  philosophy  in  its  most 
recondite,  subtle,  and  abstruse  forms.  Prejudiced  as  we  are 
against  all  philosophy,  and  especially  against  agricultural  phi- 
losophy, we  have  seldom  been  so  pleased,  fascinated  and  ab- 
sorbed, as  while  reading  this  volume.  The  author  cautiously, 
ingeniously,  and  gradually  carries  us  along  with  him,  convin- 
cing us  step  by  step,  that  every  fact,  every  proposition,  every 
deduction,  and  every  theory,  which  he  states  or  propounds,  is 
true.  We,  however  skeptical,  before  laying  down  the  book, 
became  almost  a  convert  to  philosophical  farming  and  agricul- 
tural chemistry.  We  feel  that  it  is  true — ^that  it  is  all  true ! 
Yet  a  lingering  doubt  remains,  and  as  deliberation  cools  the 
mind,  we  begin  to  doubt  (though  it  be  all  truth)  whether  it  be 
all  of  the  truth — whether  "there  be  not  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  he  e'er  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy" — 
whether  it  be  not  defective  (like  all  systems  of  moral  or  medi- 
cal philosophy)  in  analyzing,  detecting,  exposing,  and  explain- 
ing but  a  part,  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  on  which  a 
theory  should  be  erected  ?  If  so— if  there  be  in  the  soil,  in 
the  climate,  in  the  season,  in  the  plants,  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  manures,  thousands  of  minute,  subtile,  delicate 
substances,  elements,  causes,  or  agencies,  which  no  analy- 
sis can  detect,  and  therefore  no  philosophy  can  enumerate, 
weigh,  balance,  and  generalize,  is  not  a  system  founded 
on  such  a  partial  knowledge  of  facts  more  calculated  to 
mislead  than  to  guide  aright?  In  the  hands  of  men  of 
much  genius  and  of  little  experience,  such  books  always  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Peas  and  philosophy  may  get  along 
tolerably  together  with  the  cautious,  experienced  farmer,  who 
cultivates  the  peas  a  great  deal  and  pays  little  attention  to  the 

*  Letters  on  Modem  Agriculturs.  B?  Baron  Von  IjIibio.  New-Toik,  Jchn 
Wiley,  1859. 
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philosophy ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  bold,  dashing  man  of  genias 
like  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  "philosophy"  always  smothers  "the 
peas." 

We  cannot  tell  what  is  a  right  action  without  knowing  all 
the  attendant  circumstances,  and  therefore  cannot  prescribe 
universal,  unbending  rules  for  human  conduct.  This  d  jfficulty 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  moral  philosophy.  The  physician^can- 
'not  prescribe  for  a  patient  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  name 
of  his  disease,  and  of  its  general  character,  for  the  age,  idio- 
syncracy,  habits  of  life,  &c.,  of  the  patient,  the  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  the  peculiar  type  of  the 
diseases  of  the  season,  and  many  other  minute  and  subtile 
causes,  control  the  effects  of  the  remedies  to  be  administered. 
Seeing  this,  the  doctors  have  had  the  good  sense  to  give  up, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  nosological  practice  which  treated 
diseases  according  to  their  names,  and  adopted  the  pathological 
system,  which  watches  the  symptoms,  the  existing  phenome- 
na, and  attacks  those  symptoms  and  phenomena,  regardless 
of  nosological  nomenclature.  Now,  what  the  farmers  want 
is  a  system  of  agricultural  pathology,  whiok  shall  not  abjure 
philosophy,  but  teach  nien  how  and  when  to  employ  it — ^teach 
them  that  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  trust  too  much  to  theory, 
or  too  much  to  experience.  But  part  of  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  the  ways  of  Providence  are  known  either  to  the  philoso- 
pher or  to  the  practical  man.  Each  of  them  is  too  apt  to  rely 
on  his  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge.  Each  should  recollect  that 
the  warning,  "A  Paul  may  plant  and  an  ApoUos  water,  but 
God  alone  can  give  the  increase,"  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  great  practical  truth,  disregard  of  which  will,  in  the 
long  run,  involve  the  farmer  in  ruin.  No  one  can  tell  what 
to-morrow  may  bring  forth.  Crosses  and  afflictions  will  come, 
droughts  and  floods,  and  hundreds  of  diseases  and  blights,  will 
occasionally  cut  short  the  crop.  Neither  philosophy  nor  ex- 
perienoe  can  foresee  such  misfortunes,  account  for  them,  pre- 
vent them,  nor  remedy  them.  General  rules  in  agriculture 
are  all  that  philosophy  or  experience  can  teach.  Exact  and 
universal  truth  is  known  only  to  God. 

How  strange  are  the  analogies  between  the  moral,  animal, 
and  vegetable  world  !  Each  is  governed  by  opposing  and  duly- 
balanced  forces.  There  is  nothing  good  in  either  which  in 
excess  does  not  become  evil.  The  moralist,  the  physician,  and 
the  farmer,  must  alike  avoid  panaceas ;  and  yet  liie  besetting 
sin  of  mankind  is  to  try  to  simplify  all  things,  and  reduce 
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them  to  a  few  general  rules.  What  are  poisons  when  unduly 
employed,  or  given  in  large  doses,  becomes  invaluable  medi- 
dines  when  used  on  proper  occasions  and  in  minute  quantities* 
Manures  are  but  the  medicines  of  plants,  which  become  poi- 
sons when  improperly  administered. 

M{in's  passions,  affections,  emotions,  sympathies,  appetites, 
tastes,  feelings,  &c.,  are  the  opposing  and  concurrent  foroes 
which  sustain  his  moral  life.  They  are  all  good  and  useful 
when  properly  balanced,  noxious  when  too  weak  or  too  strong. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  moral  philosopher  to  encourage  th« 
growth  of  those  passions  and  faculties  which  are  too  feebly 
developed,  and  to  check  those  that  are  running  to  excess ;  in 
fine,  to  watch  moral  symptoms  and  preserve  a  proper  balance, 
he  too  should  be  a  pathologist,  always  endeavoring  to  approx- 
imate the  true,  never  presumptuously  expecting  to  attain  it. 
Man's  moral  nature  is  more  various,  complex,  and  difficult  of 
comprehension,  than  animal  or  vegetable  nature ;  but  complex 
as  it  is,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  laws  to  punish  its  grosser 
aberrations,  and  to  write  systems  of  morals  to  expound  and  en- 
force its  most  delioate  duties.  Our  physical  being  is  not  half 
so  simple  and  intelligible  as  that  of  plants.  "  We  are  wonder- 
fully and  fearfully  formed."  No  anatbmist  can  thoroughly 
dissect  our  frames,  no  physician  detect  the  thousand  causes  of 
our  health  or  our  sickness.  Yet  the  study  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  should  not  be  given  up  in  despair.  Be- 
cause all  diseases  cannot  be  cured,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
attempt  to  beal  none.  Because  the  whole  truth  of  medical 
science  is  not  attainable,  does  not  justify  us  in  rejecting  the 
science  altogether. 

Agricultural  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom,  a  world  far  less  various  and  complex  than  either  the 
moral  or  animal  world,  may  hope  to  attain  nearer  to  certainty 
and  to  greater  usefulness,  than  moral  o^  medical  philofiophy. 
Those  who  deride  the  former,  will  find  far  more  reason  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  latter. 

But,  at  least,  all  men  are  philosophers,  and  those  most  dog- 
matical who  are  least  profound.  The  old  woman,  with  her 
"yarbs"  and  simples,  will  lecture  by  the  hour  on  the  causes 
and  cures  of  diseases,  and  offer  to  furnish  you  remedies,  ascer- 
tained by  her  little  experience,  which,  she  assures  you,  are 
universal  specifics.  She  has  her  system,  her  theory,  her  phi- 
losophy, deduced  from  the  generalization  of  a  few  facts.  The 
regular  physician  builds  up  his  theory  by  the  same  process. 
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His  system  is  fonnded  on  millions  of  faots,  observed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  wise  men  for  two  thousand  years  past. 
He  is  more  doubtful,  more  modest,  less  dogmatical,  than  our 
old  woman,  because  he  is  wiser  than  she. 

Every  well-to-do  farmer,  with  his  walking  cane,  thick  gloves, 
and  broad-brimmed  hat,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  a  dozen 
good  crops,  will,  merely  from  his  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience, most  oracularly  lay  down  for  you  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture — for  all  times,  all  seasons,  all  soils,  all 
crops,  and  all  climates.  He,  too,  is  a  philosopher,  a  Sir  Oracle, 
with  none  of  the  infirmities  of  a  Solomon,  or  a  Newton,  who 
grew  less  confident  as  they  grew  more  learned  ;  and  who,  at 
last,  viewing  at  a  distance  the  mighty  field  of  unexplored 
knowledge  before  them,  confessed  in  despair  they  knew  noth» 
ing.  Ouf  farmer  has  no  such  weaknesses :  he  is  sure  he  knows 
everything  on  every  subject ;  and  his  success  in  money- 
making  inclines  half  his  neighbors  to  the  same  opinion. 

Grive  us  Baron  Von  Liebig's  philosophy  in  preference,  which 
deduces  its  theories  from  the  learning  and  experience  of  two 
thousand  years  past.  The  latter  will  often  be  wrong ;  the 
former  always  wrong,  because  the  exact  facts  on  which  his 
theory  is  founded  will  never  recur : — the  same  field,  with  the 
same  elements  of  soil,  and  with  the  same  seasons  and  the  same 
crops,  will  never  be  in  cultivation  again. 

The  doctor  who,  without  experience  of  his  oum,  practises 
merely  from  the  book,  will  kill  half  his  patients.  The  farmer 
who  relies  merely  on  book  knowledge  will  lose  his  crops.  The 
moralist  who  attempts  to  go  like  the  bear  straight-forward 
through  life,  under  the  guidance  of  moral  rules,  deduced  from 
books  on  ethics,  regardless  of  attending  circumstances,  will  be 
in  continual  collision  with  his  fellow-men ;  and  like  another 
'*  Philosopher  Square,"  will  find  that  his  unbendiug  moral  rules 
unfit  him  for  society,  and  involve  him  in  unintentional  wrong- 
doing. Each  man  must  acquire  his  own  experience,  and  can 
neither  beg,  buy,  nor  borrow  it  from  others.  This  self-expe- 
rience is,  however,  a  far  safer  guide  when  combined  with  book 
knowledge,  than  when  aided  only  by  the  crude  theories  of  the 
practical,  but  ignorant. 

From  what  precedes  we  deduce  a  conclusion  of  vast  import- 
ance to  mankind,  and  one  which  we  believe  is  new — to  wit: 
**That  no  philosophical  system  of  morals,  of  medicine,  or  of 
agriculture  can  be  true,  because  all  the  facts  from  which  a 
true  theory  must  be  deduced  can  never  be  known  toman. 
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Yet,  as  the  theories  of  the  learned  rest  on  the  observation  of  a 
vast  number  of  facts,  they  are  nearer  truth  than  those  of  the 
ignorant,  which  are  deduced  from  the  knowledge  of  a  very  few 
facts." 

Our  author  gives  us  a  pleasing  and  beautiful  theory  of  the 
perpetual  youthfulness  of  the  earth,  our  common  parent  He 
shows  how  nothibg  can  be  wasted,  nothing  can  decay,  grow  old- 
er, be  iost  or  destroyed.  A  perpetual  round  of  change  and  of  ap- 
parent destruction,  preserves  everything  unchanged,  fresh, 
youthful,  and  stationary.  The  world  is  a  great  theatre  of  met- 
amorphosis, that  tells  only  of  ''  forms  changed  into  new 
bodies."  So  far  as  the  human  mind  can  understand  or  dis- 
cover, the  elements  which  compose  our  bodies  are  as  inde- 
structible and  eternal  as  our  souls.  They  neither  decay,  grow 
older,  nor  cease  to  exist.  The  theory  is  at  first  agreeable,  but 
as  the  immensity  of  the  field  of  contemplation  opens  before  us, 
pain  succeeds  to  pleasure,  and  the  mind  staggers  and  recoiU 
from  the  vain  effort  to  penetrate  its  mysteries,  and  to  compre- 
hend its  magnitude.     In  his  sixth  letter  he  says : 

**  The  quantity  of  nourifihment  in  the  air  compared  with  ite  muB  ia  voy 
email.  If  all  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  dispersed  thronghont  the  atmo- 
sphere were  collected  in  one  stratum  around  the  earth,  and  possessed  the  esme 
density  as  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  layer  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  a  little 
more  than  eight  feet  high,  and  that  of  ammonia  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  ioeh. 
Both  are  absorbed  by  plants,  and  the  quantity  of  these  gases  m  the  atmosphere 
consequently  diminishes. 

**Wer«  tbe  whole  surface  of  the  earth  a  continuous  meadow,  from  each  hectare 
(two  and  a  half  acres)  of  which  100  cwt.  of  hay  was  yearly  reaped,  these  pUnti 
would  in  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  aeid 
in  the  air,  and  the  whole  living  creation  would  at  the  same  time  come  to  an  end. 
The  air  would  no  longer  support  plants,  that  is,  would  no  longer  famish  them 
with  an  indispensable  condition  of  life. 

u  yyg  know  that  careful  provision  is  made  for  the  continued  duration  of  oi^ga- 
nic  life.  Men  and  animals  live  on  plants.  All  organized  beings  have  bat  a  P*^^ 
and  comparatively  short  lived  ecistence.  In  the  vital  process  of  animals  the  food 
which  nourishes  them  is  transformed  into  its  original  form,  and  the  same  change* 
take  place  with  plants  and  the  bodies  of  all  animals  after  death.  Their  com- 
bustible elements  reassume  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Both 
of  these  substances  rre  gaseous,  and  return  to  the  atmospheric  sra,  to  ser^t 
once  more  for  the  formation  and  nourishment  of  a  new  generation. 

*'  We  thus  see  that  the  duration  of  organic  life,  in  reference  to  the  combnfr 
tible  elements  forming  the  frame  of  plants  and  animals,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  return  of  these  conditions.  The  perpetual  round  of  change,  which  the 
Creator  has  traced  out  for  them,  may  to  a  limited  extent  be  influenced  by  roaDf 
but  it  goes  on  without  him. 

"  Whenever  food,  in  the  form  of  com  and  other  produce  abounds,  then  men 
and  animals  will  be  found  to  consume  it,  and  then,  in  fulfilling  the  urgent  natural 
law  of  self-preservation,  continuously  reconvert  the  food  that  supports  them 
into  its  original  elements. 

"  The  atmosphere  is  never  at  rest ;  even  in  the  absence  of  every  breexe,  it  ii 
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in  continnAl  ascending  and  descending  motion.  The  food  that  gives  it  np  to 
plants  at  one  spot,  is  immediately  replaced  fi'om  another — from  ever-flowing 
sonrces." 

The  most  valuable  and  interesting  parts  of  the  work  are 
those  in  which  he  treats  of  the  spoliation  system  of  agricul- 
ture. Here  he  brings  the  results  of  scientific  analysis  to  the 
aid  of  common  sense  and  everyday  experience.  AJl  practical 
men  know  that  every  crop  removed  from  the' land  exhausts  it 
to  some  extent — that  you  must  put  back  on  the  land  in  the 
form  of  manure  as  much  as  you  take  from  it  in  crops.  Analy- 
sis of  the  soil  and  of  the  grain  crop  shows,  that  in  removing 
the  grain  we  carry  off  elements  of  fertility  that  cannot  be 
restored  by  manuring  with  the  fodder  and  straw  alone. 
Some  equivalent  for  the  loss  by  the  grain  must  be  returned  to 
the  land.  In  a  manufacturing  country,  with  numerous  small 
towns  and  a  dense  country  population,  it  is  easy  to  preserve, 
and  even  to  increase,  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  such  a  coun- 
try all  the  crops  are  consumed  at  home,  and  the  manure  aris- 
ing from  them  near  at  hand  to  be  restored  to  the  fields.  This 
restoration  would  preserve  their  original  fertility.  The  ma- 
nure arising  from  the  refuse  of  various  manufactures,  and  that 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  would  go  to  increase  their  fer- 
tility. 

England  is  happily  situated  in  this  respect.  She  imports 
and  consumes  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  agricultural  products  annually,  which  becomes  an  annual 
addition  to  the  fertility  of  her  soil.  But  what  she  gains  the 
countries  which  export  their  agricultural  products  lose ;  and 
we  are  chief  among  the  losers.  We  live  by  shipping  off  and 
selling  annually  part  of  our  lands — for  to  part  with  the  ele- 
ments that  constitute  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  in  effect  to 
part  with  the  land  itself. 

The  great  political  economist  Say  (with  singular  inconsist- 
ency) maintains  this  same  doctrine.  He  and  Adam  Smith 
abound  in  more  absurdities  and  contradictions  than  any  men 
who  ^^  per  fas  aut  nefas^'^  ever  got  the  name  of  philosophers. 
The  protectionist  and  the  free-trader  will  find  in  them  equal 
authority  for  their  doctrines.  See  what  this  free-traJer  says 
against  his  own  philosophy  : 

"  There  are  many  of  the  provinces  of  France  that  are  miserable  enough  at 
present,  yet  want  nothing  but  towns  to  bring  them  into  high  cultivation.  Their 
eitnation  would  indeed  bo  hopeless  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  system  of  that  class 
of  economists  which  recommends  the  purchase  of  manufactures  from  foreign 
eoantiies  with  the  raw  produce  of  domestic  asTiculture." 
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All  trae !  but  strange  doctrine  from  the  free-trader,  Jean 
Baptiste  Say.  We  of  the  South  until  recently  have  neglected  all 
interests  but  that  of  agriculture,  and  thereby  exhausted  our 
lands  and  impoverished  our  country.  Of  late  years  a  strong 
reaction  has  taken  place :  cities  and  towns  are  arising  and 
flourishing,  manufactures  springing  into  existence,  education 
better  attended  .to,  our  people  kept  at  home  by  the  growing  at- 
tractions of  home,  more  of  our  crops  consumed  at  home,  and 
manures  imported  to  restore  the  loss  of  fertility  in  our  soil,  oc- 
casioned by  an  unavoidable  export  of  a  large  agricultural  sur- 
plus. 

The  Balance  op  Manure  is  the  true  balance  of  Trade,  and 
the  great  secret  of  national  growth,  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
strength  !  State  governments  are  now  active  in  advancing 
all  industrial  interests.  State  protection  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  In  this  new  departure  which  the  South  has  taken,  this 
Revieav  has  ably  and  laboriously  led  the  way.  Federal  pro- 
tection, a  protective  tariff,  would  but  rivet  our  chains,  and 
continue  our  dependence.     We  must  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Motives  stronger  than  national  wealth  now  combine  to  urge 
the  South  forward  in  her  new  policy.  Honor  and  inde- 
pendence require  that  she  should  produce,  or  be  capable  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  produce,  within  herself,  all  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life.  Assailed  by  England  and  the  Nortii, 
she  should  be  prepared  in  an  emergency  to  live  without  trade 
with  either.  The  reader  will  find  the  doctrines  which  we  ad- 
vocate better  expressed  by  our  author  than  by  anything  we 
can  add.  His  reasoning  is  clear,  close,  and  consecutive.  His 
style  lucid,  concise,  nervous,  fervid,  and  eloquent.  In  truth, 
as  an  author  and  philosopher,  he  is  the  equal  of  any  man  of 
the  age.     At  page  143,  he  writes : 

*'  In  the  produce  of  his  fields,  the  fiarmer  sells  in  reality  his  lands  ;  he  sells  in 
his  crops  certain  elements  of  the  atmosphere  that  are  constantly  being  replaced 
from  that  inexorable  store,  and  certain  constituents  of  the  soil  that  are  nis  prop- 
erty, and  which  have  served  to  form  out  of  the  atmospheric  elements  the  boay 
of  the  plant,  of  which  they  themselves  constitute  component  parts.  In  altogether 
alienating  the  crops  of  his  fields,  he  deprives  the  land  of  the  conditions  for  their 
reproduction.  A  system  of  farming,  based  upon  such  principles,  justly  deserves 
to  be  branded  as  a  system  of  spoliation.  Had  all  the  constituents  of  the  soil, 
carried  off  from  the  field  in  the  products  sold,  been,  year  after  year,  or  rotatioo 
after  rotation,  reiumed  to  the  soil,  the  latter  would  have  preserved  its  fertili^  to 
the  fullest  extent ;  the  grain  of  the  farmer  would  indeed  have  been  reduced  bj 
the  repurchase  of  the  alienated  constituents  of  the  soil,  but  it  would  thereby 
have  been  rendered  permanent. 

**  The  constituents  of  the  soil  are  the  farmer's  capital ;  the  elements  of  food 
supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  the  interest  of  this  capital ;  by  means  of  the  former 
he  produces  the  latter.    By  selling  the  produce  of  his  farm  he  alienates  a  par- 
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tion  of  his  «ttpital  and  its  interest ;  in  returning  ^  the  land  the  constituents  of 
the  soil  removed  in  the  crops  he  simply  restores  his  capital  to  the  field.  *  *  ♦ 
It  is  not  the  land  itself  that  constitutes  the  farmer*s  wealth,  but  it  is  in  the 
constitatenls  of  the  soil,  which  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  plants,  that  this  wealth 
tmlyconsists 

"The  deplorable  effects  of  the  spoliation  system,  are  nowhere  more  striking 
than  in  America,  where  the  early  colonists  in  Canada,  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  etc.,  found  tracts  of  land,  which  for  many 
yeai-s,  by  simply  ploughing  and  sowing,  yielded  a  succession  of  abundant  wheat 
and  tobacco  harvests  ;  no  filing  off  m  the  weight  or  quality  of  the  crops,  re- 
minded the  &rmer  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  to  the  lands  the  constituents  of 
the  soil  carried  away  in  the  produce. 

**  We  all  know  what  has  become  of  those  fields.  In  less  than  two  generations, 
though  originally  so  teeming  with  fertility,  they  are  turned  into  deserts,  and  in 
many  districts  brought  to  a  state  of  such  absolute  exhaustion,  that  even  now, 
after  having  lain  fallow  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  they  will  not  yield  a 
remunerative  crop  of  a  cereal  plant"  , 

There  is  no  part  of  his  work  more  interesting  than  his 
Twelfth  Letter,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  Roman  agricul- 
ture, with  quotations  from  many  Roman  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  simply  refer  the  reader  to  this  part  of  the  book,  not 
having  time  or  space  for  extracts.  Speaking  of  the  loss  of 
manures  occasioned  by  the  immense  consumption  of  grain  by 
the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  (which  is  supposed  to  have  had  in 
the  time  of  Adrian  a  population  of  three  millions),  he  says : 

"  In  the  same  way  the  sewers  of  the  immense  metropolis  of  the  Ancient  World 
engulfed  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  peasant ;  and 
when  the  fields  of  the  latter  would  no  longer  yield  the  means  of  feeoing  her  pop- 
ulation, those  same  sewers  devoured  the  wealth  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  fertue 
lands  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

"  The  fertility  of  the  land  has  remained  unimpaired  for  centuries  in  such  parts 
only  where  an  agricultural  population  dwells  crowded  together  on  a  compara- 
tively small  area,  and  where  the  tradesmen  and  craftsmen  inhabiting  the  small 
towns  thinly  scattered  over  that  area,  till  their  own  little  plots  of  ground  with 
the  assistance  of  their  journeymen." 

The  result  of  his  theory  is  simply  this  :  that  we  must  re- 
store to  the  soil  the  elements  of  fertility  abstracted  by  the 
exported  crops.  This  we  may  do  more  cheaply  by  the  pur- 
chase of  guano,  lime,  and  other  marine  and  mineral  manures, 
and  by  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops,  than  by  purchasing 
the  sewerage  of  distant  cities  where  our  crops  have  been  con- 
sumed. '  The  South  should  encourage  home  consumption,  by 
building  up  towns,  villages,  manufactures,  etc.,  at  home.  This 
will  keep  part  of  her  manure  at  home.  But  she  must  have 
an  agricultural  surplus  for  export,  and  to  supply  this  exhaus- 
tion of  her  soil,  must  purchase  guano,  lime,  etc.,  and  raise 
and  plough  in  green  crops. 
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ART.  YL-SOPTH  CAROLTNA-A  COLONY  AND  STATE. 

[Some  months  Binoe,  in  noticing  the  address  of  Mr.  Treseot  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  South  Carolina,  we  expressed  the  wish  to  extract  a  few  pas- 
sages from  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  A  subsequent  examination  haa  sat- 
isfied us  that  it  is  one  of  those  carefully  prepared,  able,  and  elaborate  documenta 
which  can  be  studied  eyerywhere  with  advantage,  and  which  ought  to  take  a 
place  among  those  which  it  is  our  aim  to  collect  from  every  source  for  permanent 
preserration.  The  original  department  of  the  Reyiew  is  sufficiently  extended 
in  its  scope  and  character  to  warrant  us  occasionally  in  occupying  a  few  pages  in 
this  manner.  The  oration  was  originally  published  in  the  Charleston  Afcrotry* 
firom  which  we  copy  it.] — Ed. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  However  political  philosophers 
may  disagree  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  a  consolidate  or  a  feder- 
al government — however  commentators  on  the  Constitution  may  dif- 
fer as  to  the  leading  idea  of  its  provisions  and  the'shape  into  which 
its  founders  expected  it  to  develop,  this  much  is  certain,  that  now 
States  have  become  the  great  factors  by  which  nearly  all  of  our  re- 
sults arc  accomplished,  that  State  pride,  State  influence,  State  enter- 
prise, as  distinguished  from  the  action  of  our  central  congresaonal 
government,  are  the  means  by  which,  and  the  channels  throu^ 
which,  the  far  larger  and  more  important  part  of  our  daily  life  is  con- 
ducted. 

If  an  American  be  asked  abroad,  of  what  country  are  you,  his  first 
impulse  is  to  answer,  I  am  a  New-Yorker,  a  Virginian,  a  Massachu- 
setts man,  or  a  Carolinian,  as  the  case  may  be.  Whatever  his  pride 
in  his  nationality,  his  home  instincts  and  affections  are  bounded  by 
State  lines.  And  as  the  English  Queen  said,  that  when  she  was 
dead  they  would  find  "  Calais"  graven  in  her  heart,  so  in  every 
American  heart  there  is  written  the  name  of  the  locality,  obscure,  hid- 
den away  from  the  eyes  of  historians  and  geographers,  in  the  nook 
of  some  great  mountain  range,  in  the  cove  of  some  vast  river,  in  the 
rich  valley  of  some  empire  State,  but  the  spot  still  around  which  all 
that  is  truly  his  life  revolves ;  where  the  governor's  review  made  the 
event  of  his  schoolboy  days;  where  judges,  holding  the  State  com- 
mission, first  impressed  him  with  the  majesty  of  law ;  where  his  first 
vote  was  cast  for  member  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  where  the  tax  for 
the  State  road  or  the  State  capitol  was  warmly  discussed  by  his  el- 
<lers  when  they  met  at  the  village  post-oflGice  or  gathered  around  the 
dinner  table ;  the  spot,  in  short,  where  local  interests,  acting  on  local 
affections,  introduced  him  from  boyhood  into  a  sphere  of  higher  ac- 
tivity, and  taught  him  first  both  his  duties  and  his  privil^es  as  a 
citizen. 

And  this  strong  State  influence  governs  wider  interests.  Has  the 
President  an  importimt  office  to  fill,  he  must  select  the  State  before 
he  can  scrutinize  the  fitness  of  the  man — for  New- York,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  must  have  appointments  of  such 
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and  8uch  dignity.  Let  any  individual  Senator  show  ever  so  great 
ability,  if  he  ceases  to  be  the  expression  of  his  State,  he  is  powerless 
for  good.  So  that  really,  though  the  central  government  has  im- 
mense patronage,  it  cannot  use  it  except  under  State  confirmation; 
for  example  after  example  in  our  political  history  has  proven  that, 
powerful  as  is  the  government  at  Washington,  it  never  has  made,  and 
it  never  can  make,  any  man  strong  enough  to  fight  against  his  own 
State — while  the  cordial  support  of  any  Slate,  the  smallest  in  the 
Confederation,  can  invest  even  an  ordinary  man  with  almost  measure- 
less importance.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
State  sentiment  not  only  controls  the  national  policy  but  divides  the 
national  glory,  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  late  Mexican  war. 
Every  one  must  have  observed  how  jealously  the  surplus  of  national 
fame  was,  so  to  speak,  distributed  among  the  States ;  how  the  public 
interest  in  the  several  States  concentrated  upon  the  achievements,  not 
so  much  of  the  army,  as  of  the  Kentucky  regiment,  and  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi regiment,  and  the  Palmetto  regiment;  how  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  general  national  reputation  was  shared  out  in  small  parcels 
to  the  host  of  volunteers  who^scattered  homeward,  each  to  contrib- 
ute his  mite  to  his  State  treasury  and  to  become  the  hero  of  his  lo- 
cal newspaper. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  predominating  State  influence, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  had  independent  colonial  existence  before  the  Revolution,  has 
been,  that  the  attention  and  interest  of  our  people  have  been  more 
attracted  to  their  State  histories  than  to  the  record  of  their  federal 
life.  But  while  this  condition  of  things  ought  long  since  to  have  pro- 
duced elaborate  State  histories,  the  sphere  of  State  action  has  been 
so  domestic,  and  under  our  constitution  the  great  national  events 
which  form  the  usual  staple  of  history  have  been  so  entirely  within 
the  province  of  our  federal  government,  that  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
part to  the  records  of  any  State  that  broad  and  general  interest  which 
history  demands.  For  example,  the  public  opinion  of  any  one  State 
might  be  decisive  in  a  crisis  of  public  affairs,  and  yet. nobody  but  the 
citizens  of  the  State  would  feel  any  direct  interest  in  the  details  of 
the  State  struggle,  embracing,  as  they  would,  the  political  history  of 
men  utterly  unknown  beyond  their  cities  and  counties.  And  as  in 
our  confederacy  every  State  has  a  private  as  well  m  a  public  life,  the 
State  historian  is  compelled  either  to  confine  himself  to  the  resulting 
influence  of  the  State,  which  can  be  generally  summed  up  in  a  para- 
graph, or  by  dwelling  upon  local  interests  and  local  worthies,  to  con- 
tract his  narrative  to  a  scope  as  narrow  in  comparison  to  general  his- 
tory, as  is  the  domestic  life  of  a  great  man  to  the  larger  sphere  of  his 
public  achievement. 

There  is  another  and  very  important  limitation  to  the  scope  of 
State  histories ;  and  that  is,  that  while  the  great  colonial  divisions  of 
the  country  have  been  sub-divided   into   many  States,  the  original 
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colonies  had  each  bat  one  centre  from  which  radiated  their  separate 
histories,  and  thus  the  interest  of  several  States  is  in  great  measure 
confined  to  that  one  State  which  contains  their  old  centre  of  civili- 
zation. Thus,  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  might,  in 
a  very  general  sense,  be  considered  as  including  the  essential  history 
of  the  English  colonization  of  this  country,  and  the  two  might,  in  a 
broad  analysis,  be  considered  as  historical  types.  In  this  sense  the 
States  which  have  gradually  and  only  very  recently  been  developed 
from  the  territorial  embryo  into  representative  existence,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  history  at  all.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  have  been  settled  so  regularly,  so  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  established,  normal  principles  of  our  growth,  that  the  events  of 
their  history  possess  no  more  individuality  than  any  sum  selected  as 
the  example  of  an  arithmetical  rule. 

Difficult,  therefore,  as  a  State  history  must  always  be,  from  the 
character  of  its  material  and  the  necessary  but  honest  prejudices 
which  belong  to  it,  there  is  always  a  preliminary  question  to  be  answer- 
ed before  it  can  even  be  undertaken— a  question  of  paramount  interest 
to  a  society  which,  like  ours,  professes  for  its  object  the  cultivation 
and  illustration  of  State  history — ^and  that  is :  Has  our  State  a  his- 
tory to  be  illustrated  !  I  propose  then,  to-night  to  consider,  however 
briefly  and  imperfectly,  whether  South  Carolina  can  claim  an  hbtori- 
cal  place  in  the  Union ;  and  if  so,  upon  what  elements  of  character 
and  upon  what  achievement  that  claim  rests. 

When  I  ask  gravely  whether  South  Carolina  has  a  history,  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  whether  there  are  interesting  passages  in  the 
story  of  her  colonization — whether  the  events  of  her  colonial  life,  the 
deeds  and  men  of  her  revolutionary  period,  the  policy  and  speeches 
of  her  statesmen  in  more  recent  times,  have  not  extended  their  fiune 
beyond  her  own  narrow  limits,  and  become  part  or  parcel  of  our 
national  history.  Almost  every  State  in  our  confederacy  contains 
some  famous  spot,  or  has  given  to  the  country  some  famous  man. 
Bunker  Hill  is  in  Massachusetts,  Independence  Hall  in  Pennsylvania, 
Lake  Ofaamplain  in  Vermont,  Saratoga  in  New- York,  and  New- 
Orleans  in  Louisiana.  These  places  have  all  been  the  scenes  of 
great  events,  and  you  cannot  separate  the  spot  from  the  achievements. 
So  obscure  villages  and  old  farmsteads  and  deserted  homes  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land,  which  have  been  consecrated  as  the  birth- 
places of  the  great  men  who  have  lived  and  died  among  us.  But 
this  alone  cannot  make  a  State  historical  in  any  broad  sense.  What 
I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  South  Carolina  has  made  any  special 
contribution  to  the  general  civilization  of  the  Union — ^whether  she 
has  given  to  the  past  any  distinctive  element  which  has  modified  the 
grand  result ;  and  if  so,  whether  she  has  done  her  work,  or  wheth^ 
her  character  is  a  living  principle,  still  active  for  good 

I  trust  that  I  approach  the  subject  with  the  truthful  gravity  which 
alone  becomes  it.     I  cannot,  indeed  I  would  not,  forget  that  1 
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am  a  son  of  Carolioa,  bom  to  a  lar^e  inheritance  of  honorable 
fame,  surrounded  and  sustained  by  high  and  noble  memories; 
that  far  behind  me,  guarding  the  spotless  shield  of  mj  native 
State,  stand  the  monumental  effigies  of  great  men  made  perfect  ;* 
that  it  is  my  privilege  to  walk  in  the  light  of  glorious  examples. 
I  cannot  forget  that,  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  into  her  bo5om  have 
been  gathered  the  venerable  men  and  the  pure  v^romen  whose  lips  and 
lives  have  taught  me  to  be  true,  and  just,  and  brave ;  and  that  to  me 
her  very  soil  is  holy  ground.  Forget !  who  of  us  can  forget — who 
of  us  but  feels  that  nothing,  neither  time,  nor  trouble,  nor  the  dim 
eye,  nor  the  dull  ear,  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  South  Caro- 
lina— can  shut  us  out  from  the  solemn  music  of  the  wind  in  her  pine 
forests,  the  glory  of  the  sunlight  on  her  broad  marshes,  the  glow  of 
the  great  ocean  as  it  clasps  her  beautiful  coasts — all  those  sights  and 
sounds  with  which  she  nursed  the  sentiment  of  our  youth,  refreshed 
the  vigor  of  our  manhood,  and  with  which  she  will  soothe  the  hours 
of  that  long  twilight  when  we  will  all  creep  gladly  to  her  bosom, 
there  to  rest  forever ! 

But  this  strong  State  affection,  although  pure  and  earnest,  although 
right  even  when  it  is  unreasoning,  is  not  enough.  Indeed,  this  very 
enthusiasm  has  betrayed  us  into  more  than  one  extravagance,  and  of 
late  South  Carolina  has  been  wounded  in  the  house  of  her  friends. 
More  than  once  has  the  calm  self-respect  of  the  old  Carolina  breeding 
been  caricatured  by  the  consequential  insolence  of  a  vulgar  imitation. 
Forced,  perhaps  by  circumstances,  to  think  of  ourselves  more  than 
was  profitable,  we  have  learned  to  talk  about  ourselves  much  more 
than  was  needful.  We  seem,  somehow,  to  have  become  uncertain  of 
our  old  position,  and  boast  of  our  birthright  in  language  which  we 
never  inherited  from  our  fathers.  It  cannot  be  amiss  then  to  look 
back  gravely,  not  only  upon  what  we  have  been,  but  why  we  have 
been,  and  thus  realize  the  advice  of  the  poet — advice  as  practical  in 
its  effect  as  it  is  lofty  in  its  expression : 

**  Love  thou  thj  land  with  Ioto  fkr  brought 
From  out  the  storied  put,  and  osed 
Within  the  present,  but  transfused 
Through  future  time,  by  power  of  thought" 

The  history  of  South  Carolina,  like  that  of  all  the  original  States, 
divides  itself  into  three  periods :  its  settlement,  its  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  its  existence  as  a  State  since  tlie  Eevolution. 

The  various  attempts  made  to  settle  Carolina  before  the  first  per- 
manent English  colony  was  established,  possess,  I  think,  very  little 
direct  interest  for  us.     Picturesque  passages  of  life  they  furnish.  The 


*  'Twaa  the  old  gallant  English  blood, 
And  many  a  shadowy  ancestor 
Guarding  bis  sculptured  arms  afor, 
That  day  in  memory  stood. 

CMbs,  HoiTi'B  "  Wordtfor  ike  Hour,^  p.  W. 
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old  Steel-clad  warriors,  the  naked  Indians,  the  majestic  solitary  rivers, 
the  stillness  of  the  great  rich  forests,  are  all  beautiful  and  true  enough 
for  poetry  or  art.  But  they  have  all  gone  far  away  from  us.  like 
Kebaud's  Column,  with  its  graceful  wreaths  of  laurel  and  native  jes- 
samine, what  was  fair  has  faded,  and  what  was  strong  has  crumbled ; 
and  the  very  land  on  which  that  famous  memorial  stood,  upon  which- 
ever of  the  bright  islands  of  Broad  river  it  may  be,  is  more  valued, 
and  very  naturally,  by  the  honest  gentleman  who  owns  it,  for  the 
yield  of  cotton  to  its  acres,  than  for  the  brave  and  gentle  memories 
which  shadow  its  grass,  and  still,  perhaps,  murmur  among  its  pal- 
mettoes. 

But  with  the  English  settlement  our  history  b^ns.  The  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  settlement  of  the  northern  and  southern 
colonies  was  so  marked,  that  it  has  become  universally  recognized, 
and  we  hear  constantly  of  the  antithesis  between  the  Puritan  and  the 
Cavalier.  Now  it  b  true  that  a  great  contrast  does  exist ;  and,  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  Plymouth  and  Jamestown,  Cap- 
tain Smith  and  Elder  Brewster,  this  antithesis  may  be  accurate  in  its 
rather  extravagant  expression.  Not  so,  however,  with  r^ard  to 
Carolina.  If  I  read  history  correctly,  there  was  very  little  of  the 
Cavalier  element  in  the  settlement  of  this  State ;  and  as  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  we  indulge  in  no  little  cant  on  this  subject,  thus 
unintentionally  obscuring  an^  diminishing  some  of  the  most  honora- 
ble and  powerful  elements  of  our  native  growth  and  character,  I  will 
endeavor  to  analyze  the  character  of  that  settlement.  In  so  doing,  I 
shall  compare  Carolina  with  Virginia,  rather  than  with  New  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  contrast  between  the  early  Puritan  settlement  and  our 
own  is  broad  and  obvious,  while  the  differences  between  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  although  very  strong,  are  not  so  patent. 

In  point  of  age  Virginia  had  the  advantage  of  nearly  a  century 
over  Carolina,  and  a  century  which  embraced  great  revolutions  in 
human  thought.  The  earliest  settlement  of  Virginia  was  undertaken 
at  a  time  when  the  old  monarchical  spirit  was  strong ;  when  loyalty 
to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  was  the  crowning  virtue  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perfect  gentleman  ;  a  time  when  the  love  of  wild  adventure 
was  an  ardent  stimulant  to  bold  and  dangerous  undertakitig  ;  when 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  vast  and  vague  empires  in  the  New 
World  were  still  looked  to  by  grave  statesman  as  balances  of  the  over- 
grown and  detested  Spanish  domination ;  and  the  adventurers  went 
forth  in  the  veritable  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  to  bring  back  the 
homage  of  mysterious  tribes  of  men,  the  rich  spoils  of  mighty  gjvlleons, 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  lands  of  marvellous  beauty,  all  to  be  laid  as 
trophies  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  And  the  heroes  of  this 
early  history  are  brave  and  courtly,  the  very  pick  of  England's 
chivalry — men  like  Raleigh  and  Gilbert,  and  that  pure  and  noble 
gentleman,  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  Then,  again,  Virginia  was  an 
important  colony  at  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  stood  by  King 
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diaries  I.  in  the  true  Cavalier  spirit,  and  when  the  fight  was  over, 
made  equal  terms  with  CromwelL 

Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  settled  until  a  mhch  later  day. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  which  became  utterly  extinct  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  last  exploit  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  incised  no  romance  in  our  settlement.  Even  the 
genuine  Cavalier  spirit  had  died  out,  for  there  was  no  Carolina  in  the 
days  of  the  great  rebellion.  No  British  vessel  drooped  her  colors  in 
any  Carolina  harbor  in  mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  brothers 
and  friends  at  Naseby  or  Marston  Moor ;  the  sound  of  the  fatal  blow 
which  struck  so  heavily  upon  the  loyal  heart  of  England,  woke  no 
shuddering  echo  in  our  yet  untrodden  forests.  It  was  not  until  Eng- 
land had  passed  through  all  these  trials — not  until  Cromwell  had 
done  his  work  and  gone  to  his  judgment — not  until  Charles  II.  had 
returned  to  wonder  where  were  the  rebels  who  had  slain  his  father, 
and  to  find  all  England,  not  Cavalier,  but  clamorous  for  r&yal  bounty, 
that  our  settlement  was  commenced.  And  the  founders  of  our  history 
are  not  brave  and  gallant  knights,  but  wary  politicians ;  the  slow  and 
cautious  Monk,  the  prudent  Clarendon,  the  shrewd  and  sagacious 
Shaftesbury.  There  was  no  romance  in  their  work — no  Virgin 
Queen  to  play  chivalry  before ;  but  they  looked  to  large  acres,  steady 
hard-working  colonists,  quit-rents,  imposts,  money.  In  other  and 
shorter  words,  the  settlement  of  Virginia  was  undertaken  as  an 
achievement — the  settlement  of  Carolina  was  begun  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

In  the  next  place  the  early  settlers  brought  with  them  the  theory 
of  1688 — the  same  in  principle  which  beheaded  Charles  I.,  exiled 
James  II.,  and  developed  afterward  into  our  own  Revolution.  Now 
this  theory  is  the  direct  reverse  in  its  principles  and  consequences 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  Cavalier  spirit,  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  feudal  system,  dying  out  as  an  institution,  but  still 
lingering  as  a  sentiment.  The  truth  is,  the  people  of  Carolina  were 
whigs — old-fashioned  English  whigs.  All  their  acts  and  their  words, 
from  the  earliest  differences  between  the  people  and  the  proprietary 
government,  through  the  Revolution,  down  to  the  latest  State  paper 
in  our  history,  prove  direct  descent  from  that  stock.  Our  very  con- 
stitutional abstractions,  for  which  we  have  become  so  famous,  from 
then  until  now,  are  but  reproductions  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
Convention  of  1689 ;  and  even  Mr.  Calhoun's  mental  pedigree  can 
be  traced  back,  link  by  link,  to  Lord  Somers  and  old  Sergeant 
Maynard. 

Independent,  too,  of  this  theory,  the  very  fact  that  the  proprietary 
government  stood  between  our  early  settlers  and  the  crown  demand- 
ing their  allegiance,  but  in  no  way  attracting  their  loyalty,  made 
resi.«^tance  so  much  the  more  easy ;  and  in  consequence  no  colony 
exhibited  an  earlier,  more  resolute  or  sturdier  independence,  a  clearer 
intention,  and,  I  may  fairly  add,  a  higher  ability,  to  govern  itself. 
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And  the  early  occupation  of  the  settlers  in  Carolina  afforded  no 
room  for  artificial  distinction ;  no  scope  for  the  exerdse  of  a  senti- 
mental loyalty.  A  very  few  hundred  men,  in  a  malarious  climate, 
living  in  log  cabins,  with  Indiaqs  on'  one  ade  and  Spaniards  on  the 
other,  soon  learned  what  each  man  was  really  worth,  and  no  man's 
life  was  a  sinecure  then.  We  are  very  apt  to  be  misled  by  names, 
and  we  cannot  help  attaching  to  such  titles  as  governor  and  council 
and  parliament  rather  grand  and  imposing  asocial  ions.  But  the 
work  which  these  great  officers  of  state  had  to  do,  and  to  their  credit 
be  it  said,  which  they  did,  was  very  homely.  For  instance,  in  No- 
vember, 1671,  before  the  governor  and  council  came  Mr.  Henry 
Hughes,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  record — 

"  Made  his  complaint  on  behalf  of  oar  sovereign  Lord  the  King,  against 
Thomas  Screeman,  gentleman,  for  that  the  said  Thomas  Screeman,  upon  the  — 
of  October,  1671,  at  Charles  Towne,  in  this  province,  did  feloniously  take  and 
carry  away  from  the  said  Henry  Hughes,  one  Turkey  Cock,  of  the  price  of  ten 
pence  of  lawful  English  money ;  upon  consideration  whereof,  and  the  evidence 
then  and  ttere  brought  in,  the  Grand  Council  adjudged  the  said  Screeman  to  be 
guilty." 

And  notwithstanding  the  *'  gentleman"  written  after  his  name,  and 
which  was  always  scrupulously  entered  upon  the  record,  did  order — 

**  That  the  said  Screeman  shall  be  stript  naked  to  his  waiste,  and  receive  nine 
lashes  [a  whip  for  that  use  provided]  upon  bis  naked  back,  by  the  hands  of 
Joseph  Oldyss,  who  is  adjudged  by  the  Grand  Council  to  be  stript  naked  to  his 
waiste  to  performe  the  same ;  for  that  [what  a  subtlety  of  retributive  justice !]  the 
said  Joseph  Oldyss,  knowing  of  the  said  felonious  act  after  it  was  committed, 
aided  the  said  Screeman  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  ofTence. 

*«  After  which,*  that  is  to  say,  the  —  day  of  November,  Cap*n  Lieut.  R4>bert 
Donne,  being  brought  before  the  Grand  Council  for  comforting,  aiding  and  assist- 
ing the  said  Screeman  to  commit  the  said  fact,  the  said  Cap*n  Lieut.  Donne 
having  fully  submiited  himself  to  be  tried  by  the  Grand  Council,  upon  consider- 
ation of  the  evidences  brought  in,  &c  ,  &c.,  it  is  adjudged  that  the  said  Cap*n 
Lieut.  Donne  is  guilty  in  manner  and  forme  as  is  afore  disclosed  against  him. 
It  is  therefore  ordered  and  ordayned  by  the  said  Grand  Council,  that  the  said  Cap'n 
Lieut.  Donne  shall  appeare  on  the  ^ —  of  December,  at  the  head  of  the  company 
whereof  he  is  Cap*n  Lieut.,  with  his  sword  on,  and  there  shall  have  his  sword 
taken  from  him  by  the  Marshall,  and  he  cashiered  from  havini;  any  further  com- 
mand in  the  said  company  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  to  give  secority  for  his  good 
behaviour  and  appearance^at  the  place  aforesaid,  or  else  remayn  and  be  in  the 
MarshaU^s  custody/' 

And  yet  the  next  year,  1672,  we  find  both  the  prosecutor  Hughes 
and  tlie  cashiered  cap  tain -lieutenant  elected  members  of  parliament 
I  might  select  from  the  records  a  score  of  such  illustrations  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  colony,  showing  how  very  absurd  it  would  be  to 
apply  to  the  habits  of  this  scant  and  hard- worked  ^colony,  words  and 
phrases  significant  of  the  relations  and  distinctions  that  belonged  to 
the  complicated  civilization  of  the  old  country.  Of  course,  as  the 
settlement  grew  stronger  and  richer,  as  its  prospect  became  clearer 
and  more  cheering,  the  action  of  the  English  laws  which  they  bad 
brought  with  them,  and  the  direct  l^isiation  of  the  proprietors, 
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aesimilated  their  habit  of  life  and  goYernment  more  and  more  nearly 
to  English  institutions ;  but  their  rude  experience  at  the  outset  of 
their  colonial  life  had  impressed  upon  them  too  deeply  ever  to  be 
eradicated,  a  sense  of  personal  independence  and  a  consciousness  of 
personal  equality. 

And  before  the  colony  had  attained  a  fixed  and  matured  character, 
which  it  did  not  until  about  1719,  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the 
proprietary  government,  this  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Huguenot  immigration.  For  in  this  respect  again,  a 
very  marked  difference  exists  between  the  settlements  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  Virginia  was  essentially  an  English  settlement,  with 
old  English  prejudices,  habits  and  institutions.  In  it  the  old  frame- 
work of  English  society  was  more  closely  repeated  than  in  any  other 
colony ;  and  the  predominance  of  the  landed  interest  simply  as  land- 
owning— the  hereditary  influence  of  the  primogeniture  law — the 
supremacy  of  the  established  church— the  ramification  of  large  and 
powerful  family  connections,  were  more  strongly  marked  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  country.  Even  if  the  same  habits  and  institu- 
tions were  growing  up  gradually  here,  the  French  immigration 
was  so  large,  became  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  resident 
population,  and  was  so  wholesome  and  vigorous  in  its  influence,  that 
it  modified  very  considerably  the  mind  and  temper  of  our  people,  and 
by  the  combination  produced  a  third  character,  which  differed  widely 
from  both  its  components,  and  developed  a  decided  and  vigorous  life 
of  its  own.  And  this  influence  was  all  the  stronger,  because  it  was 
at  first  resisted.  For  a  long  time  the  English  settlers  persisted  in 
considering  the  French  immigrants  as  aliens,  refused  them  the  right  of 
representation,  denied  the  validity  of  their  marriages,  and  restricted 
as  narrowly  as  possible  the  free  exercise  of  their  political  privities. 
These  difficulties  it  took  time  and  temper  to  settle  ;  but  in  their  prog- 
ress they  worked  out  their  own  solution  in  the  most  natural  way, 
and  lefl  as  their  result  a  character  in  which  were  fused,  in  admir- 
able proportion,  the  strong  will,  the  enterprise  patient  but  bold,  the 
rough  truthfulness  of  the  English  mind,  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
quick  facility  and  graceful  courtesy  of  the  French  temper.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  to  talk  about  the  character  of  Carolina  society  as  the 
result  of  the  cavalier  element,  or,  indeed,  to  ascribe  its  peculiarities 
to  other  than  native  influences,  is  a  grave  error. 

1.  Because  the  settlement  of  the  State  was  not  effected  by  men  who 
represented  the  aristocratic  classes  of  the  Old  World.  And  in  saying 
this,  I  do  not  mean  that  our  early  settlers  were  men  of  base  condition ; 
far  from  it.  They  were  nearly  all  men  of  an  honest  degree  of  social 
respectability,  many  of  them  sprung  from  a  class  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  and  distinctions  of  an  old  and  accomplished  society ;  and 
more  than  one,  as  he  sat  at  midday  under  the  shadow  of  unfamiliar 
trees,  or  looked  at  night  up  to  strange  stars,  travelled  back  in  memory 
to  the  household  oaks  of  the  old  manorial  hall,  and  was  strengthened 
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for  to-morrow's  work  as  he  thought  of  the  knightly  elHgy  in  some 
gray  old  country  church.  But  in  this  new  countix  they  were  all 
emphatically  new  men ;  and  If  gentle  hlood  ran  in  their  veins,  were 
content  to  prove  the  height  of  its  source  by  the  vigor  of  its  current 

2.  The  political  theories  of  the  time  which  the  early  English  set^ 
tiers  brought  with  them,  were  liberal  in  spirit,  and  calculated  to  foster 
and  develop  republican  institutions ;  and 

3.  The  early  social  development  of  the  StiUe,  whatever  its  English 
prejudices,  was  modified  and  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
character  of  the  French  immigrants. 

We  must  look  elsewhere,  then,  for  the  cause  to  which  must  be  at- 
tributed our  peculiar  civilization  :  and  that  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  underlying  fact  of  our  history — a  fact  which  I  cannot  state 
more  distinctly  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bancroft :  **  Of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  South  Carolina  alone  was,  from  its  cradle,  essentially 
a  planting  State,  with  slave  labor." 

This  fact  has  had  a  direct,  incalculable,  and,  in  some  respects, 
anomalous  influence  upon  our  social  and  political  character.  Both 
the  English  and  the  French  settlers  brought  with  them  to  this  State 
a  strong  passion  for  land,  and  had  either  our  circumstances  or  dimate 
made  us  a  free  State,  we  would  still  have  been  an  agricultural  one. 
though  with  very  different  characteristics.  But  the  possession  of 
slave  labor  developed  several  traits  which  do  not  belong  generally  to 
a  population  exclusively  agricultural.  First :  A  striking  individual- 
ity :  for  it  made  the  agriculturist  a  director  of  labor  rather  than  a 
laborer  ;  and  as  the  control  of  the  master  over  the  slave  was  practi- 
cally almost  absolute,  and  each  man's  management  was  the  result  of 
his  own  judgment  and  subject  to  no  other  authority,  each  man  be- 
came a  small  monarch  on  his  own  estate.  This  absolute  independence 
created  naturally  great  tenacity  of  rights,  and  a  watchful  and  resent- 
ful jealousy  of  any  outside  interference,  a  jealousy  encouraged  both 
by  public  opinion  and  legislation,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
sustaining  the  master's  authority  as  the  guarantee  of  the  safety  of 
society.  But  this  very  jealousy  and  independence  created,  as  its 
necessary  complement,  a  remarkable  and  sensitive  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others.  The  same  authority  which  every  master  claimed  within 
his  own  limits,  he  respected  scrupulously  in  his  neighbor ;  and  men 
soon  learned  that  great  and  valuable  principle,  the  very  essence  of 
true  constitutional  liberty,  without  which  every  democracy  is  -but  a 
monstrous  tyranny  of  numbers — that  within  the  sphere  of  his  legal 
responsibility,  every  man  is  the  unquestioned  and  absolute  master  of 
his  own  actions.  And  this  isolated  independence,  this  scrupuloas 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  springing  from  the  tenacity  of 
each  man  to  his  own  rights,  created  and  fostered  a  sensitive  courtesy 
in  the  conduct  of  men  to  each  other.  Despotic  authority  is,  1  know, 
very  apt  to  give  a  harsh  and  peremptory  habit,  but  that  very  habit 
rests  upon  the  universally  recognized  difference  between  superiors 
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and  inferiors.  The  right  to  command  an  inferior  in  a  guarantee  of 
respect  to  an  equal,  and  the  tone  in  which  you  epeak  to  a  slave  of 
necessity  changes  when  you  address  a  freeman.  The  habit  of  com- 
mand, where  yon  have  a  right  to  obedience,  develops  necessarily  the 
habit  of  considerate  courtesy  where  there  is  no  right  to  command  ; 
and  the  very  existence  in  society  of  a  large  body  of  inferiors,  made 
men  both  jealous  and  cautious  as  to  the  manner  which  was  to  indi- 
*cate  their  relations  to  each  other.  The' presence  of  an  inferior  labor- 
ing class,  to  whom  the  law  refused  the  right  of  testifying,  had  also 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  freeman.  To 
tell  the  truth  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  while  man.  To  lie  was 
considered  the  natural  re&ge  of  the  weak  and  dependent  slave — as  a 
habit,  it  was  identified  with  the  inferior  race ;  and  from  his  earliest 
youth  the  Carolina  boy  was  taught,  as  Xenophon  says  of  the  Per- 
sians, '^  to  ride  a  horse,  to  hurl  a  javelin,  and  to  speak  the  truth." 

While  the  institution  of  slavery  in  itself  exertcMl  this  happy  influ- 
ence upon  the  temper  and  character  of  the  people,  the  very  material 
upon  which  it  was  employed  served  to  unite  the  community  in  one 
common  interest  Rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  were  all  great  staples, 
and  the  last  and  most  important,  unlike  the  cereal  crops  of  other  ag- 
ricultural countries,  requiring  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer before  it  could  be  converted  into  general  use,  and  becoming, 
as  its  culture  extended,  the  basis  of  the  exchange  of  the  whole  .coun- 
try. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Carolina  possessed,  in  Charleston,  an 
admirable  seaport,  which  enabled  her  to  develop  the  commercial  ele- 
ment which  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  her  chief  staple,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  institution  of  slavery  acted  directly  on  all  the 
interestsof  society,  and  made  of  all  varieties  of  our  industrial  life  one 
great  copartnership. 

Beside  this,  the  fact  that,  even  during  the  existence  of  the  primo- 
geniture law,  slaves  who  were  at  one  time  considered  as  real  property,* 
were  made  personal,  and  thus  exempted  from  the  action  of  that  law, 
and  that,  after  the  lievolution,  the  law  itself  was  abolished,  prevent- 
ed the  formation  and  growth  of  very  great  estates.  The  slave  prop- 
erty of  the  State  was  thus  being  perpetually  broken  into  small  prop- 
erties, to  be  used  by  individual  energy  and  skill  to  recommence  new 
fortunes ;  and  the  character  of  this  labor  was  such  that,  to  be  owned 
with  profit,  it  had  to  be  worked  with  judgment.  Unlike  the  free 
tenantry  of  other  agricultural  countries,  the  landlord  could  not  trust 
to  the  individual  exertion  of  the  tenant  to  repay  him,  but  was  forced 
to  be  the  laborious  and  intelligent  manager  of  his  own  labor.     This 

*The  aathorlty  for  the  sUtement  thnx  slares  were  erer  real  property  io  thU  State,  is  th* 
aoeoont  of  the  confSBretire  betireen  Arthur  MIddleton,  when  Lieut.  Governor,  and  the  Spanish 
depatj  horn  St.  Aafustlna,  in  refertsM  to  oertaio  oomplaiiiti  of  the  one  govtnunent  again  it 
the  other. 

**Ut.  Middleton  declared,  he  looked  on  spch  f  njarlons  orderi  as  a  breach  of  national  honor 
and  Caith,  etpecfali/  as  negroes  were  real  propertjf ,  tuoh  af  hooM6  and  lands,  in  Carolina,*' — 
Hewitt,  in  Carroll's  Collection,  vol.  1,  p.  270,  271. 
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necessity,  coupled  with  the  constant  exercise  of  those  powers  with 
which  the  law  intrusted  him,  in  order  to  the  police  management  of 
a  slaveholding  community,  made  of  the  proprietors  of  lahor  an  active, 
energetic,  and  hard-working  class;  and  work,  hard  work,  became 
the  characteristic  of  what,  in  any  other  country,  would  have  been  a 
class  privileged  to  govern  and  enjoy. 

But  slavery  might  have  done  all  this,  and  only  ended  by  creating  a 
strong,  haughty,  and  powerful  aristocracy.  Fortunately  for  us  it  has 
been  able  to  do  much  more ;  it  has  realized  the  dream  of  political 
philosophers ;  it  has  been  the  great  leveller,  not  by  dragging  down, 
but  by  raising  up  ;  it  has  made  a  society  of  equals,  by  elevating  all 
citizens  of  the  State  to  the  condition  of  a  privileged  class.  For,  from 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  described,  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Sate  were  entitled  to  avoid  the  recognition  of  the  class  distinctions 
of  the  old  world ;  they  were  literally  free  and  equal.  When  slavery 
then  became  established  among  them,  it  could  not  be  limited,  and 
the  whole  South  became  slaveholders. 

**  Nor  is  there,'*  eays  the  historian  Hewitt,  writing  of 'a  period  more  than  a 
century  ago,  "  the  smallest  reason  to  expect  that  manufactures  will  be  encouraced 
in  Carolina  while  landed  property  can  be  obtained  on  sueh  easy  tenne.  The 
cooper,  the  carpenter,  the  bricklayer,  the  ship-builder,  and  every  other  artificer 
and  tradesman,  after  having  labored  for  a  few  years  at  their  respective  employ- 
ments and  purchased  a  few  negroes,  commonly  retreat  to  the  country  and  settle 

tracts  of  uncultivated  land Even  the  merchant  becomes  weary  of 

attending  the  store  and  risking  his  stock  on  the  stormy  sea,  or  in  the  hands  of 
men  where  it  is  often  exposed  to^  equal  hazards,  and  therefore  collects  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  settles  a  plantation." 

And  thus  it  happened  that,  by  the  time  South  Carolina  became 
an  independent  State,  her  whole  society  had  been  both  devated  and 
united.  The  highest  type  of  character  which  that  society  possessed 
— independent,  brave,  courteous,  truthful,  and  laborious,  was  the 
representative  of  no  class  in  her  community,  but  was  the  conmum 
property  of  all  her  citizens*  And  the  institution  which  fostered  this 
high  and  noble  character,  being  the  common  basis  of  society,  not  only 
elevated  it  as  a  whole,  but  knit  together  all  its  members  in  their  va- 
rious conditions  into  one  harmonious  whole,  infusing  throughout  the 
body  of  her  dtizens  a  manly  and  mutual  self-respect ;  a  quick,  intd- 
ligent  sympathy,  which,  strengthening  from  that  day  to  this,  has 
made  us,  as  a  community,  a  signal  and  dngular  example  of  common 
interest,  mutual  attachment,  and  united  energy. 

From  the  early  settlement  of  the  colony,  through  the  many  differ- 
ences which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  proprietory  government,  from 
this  period  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  these  elements  were  at 
work  moulding  and  perfecting  the  Carolina  character,  giying  to  our 
early  history  examples  which  we  cannot  surpass,  but  which  we  have 
fortunately  been  able  to  follow — ^men  like  Gov.  Robwt  Johnson  and 
William  Bull,  strong  in  their  opinions,  gentle  in  their  authcmty,  res- 
olute, courteous,  able — the  force  and  beauty  of  whose  characters  are 
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beet  learned  from  the  warm  and  generous  admiration  of  those  whom 
they  opposed. 

Hewitt,  describing  onr   commnnitj  jast  before  the   Beyoiation, 

sajs: 

"  In  respect  of  rank  all  men  regarded  their  neighbor  as  their  equal,  and  a  noble 
■pirit  of  benevolence  pervaded  the  society.  In  point  of  industry,  the  town  was 
like  a  bee-hive,  and  there  were  none  that  reaped  not  advantage,  more  or  less, 
from  the  flourishing  state  of  trade  and  commerce.  Pvide  and  ambition  had  not 
crept  into  this  community,  but  the  province  was  fast  advancing  to  that  state  of 
power  and  opulence  when  some  distinctions  among  men  necessarily  take  place/' 

But  juBt  then  came  the  Kevolution  to  draw  our  society  yet  closer 
together ;  to  bring  out,  in  all  their  strength,  the  peculiar  excellences 
of  our  character ;  to  temper  that  character  by  suffering,  and  to  crown 
it  with  the  glory  of  succ^aful  and  heroic  achievement.  But  during 
the  Revolution,  the  strong  individuality  of  the  Carolina  character 
impressed  itself  upon  the  struggle,  and  developed  into  that  unique 
partisan  warfare,  so  bold  in  its  conception,  so  brilliant  in  its  perform- 
ance, so  triumphant  in  its  result*  A.nd  I  cannot  refer  to  this  glorious 
portion  of  our  history  without  acknowledging  the  debt  which  I  think 
the  State  owes  to  one  of  her  most  dbdnguished  sons,  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  preserved  its  memory,  the  vigor  and  beauty  with  which 
he  has  painted  its  most  stirring  scenes,  and  kept  alive  in  fiction  the 
portraits  of  its  most  famous  heroes.  I  consider  Mr.  Simms's  Partisan 
Novels  as  an  invaluable  contribution  to  Carolina  history. 

I  am  young  enough  to  speak  from  experience,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  a  boy  who  is  now  eagerly  following  his  heroes  through  the 
swamps  of  the  Santee,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Ashley,  will  find 
his  local  attachment  strengthened  and  widened  into  affection  for 
his  State,  and  in  the  time  to  come  will  do  her  ready  and  unselfish 
service,  stimulated  by  the  heroic  traditions  to  which  the  imagination 
of  the  novelist  has  imparted  a  dramatic  and  living  reality. 

But  even  during  the  passionate  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Carolina  character  never  lost  its  balance.  Its  independence  was 
illustrated  by  the  boldness,  even  unto  blood,  with  which  men  took 
opposite  sides ;  and  in  the  exultation  of  complete  success,  it  never 
ceased  to  exercise  that  generous  forbearance,  that  wise  and  conscien- 
tious appreciatiom  of  opposite  opinions  and  conflicting  sentiment 
which  has  always  been  one  of  its  peculiar  excellences ;  and  it  was 
Francis  Marion,  the  type  of  all  that  is  heroic  in  our  State  character, 
who  called  upon  the  legislature  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  van- 
quished, and  to  save  the  tones  from  the  retributive  justice  of  the  Con- 
fiscation, act 

From  that  period  onward,  the  same  high  and  glorious  justice  has 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  State  and  the  character  of  our  public 
men.  In  the  Continental  Congress — in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion— al^vays,  by  all  men— has  the  same  tribute  been  borne  to  the 
Carolina  character — its  uniform  courtesy,  its  strong  tenacity  of  its 
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own  opiDions,  bat  the  same  oaveful  and  coofctencioiis  rdgard  of  the 
opiDions  and  feelings  of  others;  its  claim,  qbiet  but  firm,  to  be  treated 
with  its  fnll  m€9«8ure  of  respectful  consid^ation,  but  in  return  always 
bearing  itself  to  others  as  recognized  and  respected  equals.  It  came 
down  to  us  from  the  Kevolution  to  latter  days.  Indeed,  I  know  no 
more  perfect  picture  of  its  varied  excellences  than  that  admirable 
character  drawn  by  an  eminent  statesman  of  John  Gaillard,  for  near 
thirty  years  a  Senate /rom  this  State^  and  for  at  least  half  of  thai 
time  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  Sprung  from  the  old  Hugae* 
not  stock-^a  large  slaveholder,  an  eminent  jurist,  reared  in  the  midst 
of  all  those  influences  to  which  we  attribute  the  peculiarities  of  our 
character,  not  of  that  pre-eminent  intellect  which  takes  a  few  great 
men  out  of  their  local  connection,  and  gives  them,  as  it  wete^  the 
freedom  of  the  world — he  was  exactly  the  type  of  the  people  he  rep* 
resented.     Of  him  Mr.  Benton  says : 

"  In  the  languaf  e  of  Mr.  Macon,  he  seemed  bora  tot  that  etation.  Uibane  in 
his  manners,  amiable  in  temper,  scrupoloasly  impartial,  attontWe  to  his  dotiea, 
exemplary  patience,  perfect  luiowledge  of  the  rules,  qatck  and  clear  discernment, 
uniting  absolute  firmness  of  puipose  with  the  createst  gentleness  of  manners — 
setting  young  senators  right  with  a  delicacy  and  amenity  which  spared  the  con- 
fusion of  a  mistake-«-preserving  order,  not  by  authority  of  roles,  but  by  the 
graces  of  depertraent ;  such  were  the  qualifications  which  commended  him  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  and  which  facilitated  the  transaction  of  busiaeea 
while  preserving  the  decorum  of  the  body.  There  was  probably  not  an  instance 
of  disorder  or  a  disagreeable  scene  during  his  long-continued  presidency.  He 
classed  democratically  in  politics,  but  was  as  much  the  favorite  of  one  side  of  the 
House  as  of  the  other,  and  that  In  the  high  party  times  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  so  much  exasperated  party  spirit 

Well,  indeed,  may  we  look  back  with  gratefal  pride  npon  this 
period  of  our  history.  Trained  by  the  long,  varied,  political  experience 
of  her  colonial  revolntionary  triab,  the  State  had  contributed  largely  to 
the  wise  and  sober  councils  which  organized  the  national  government, 
under  whose  beneficent  administration  she  hoped  to  reap  the  reward 
of  first  sacrifices*  And,  when  that  government  commenced  \ts  new 
and  difficult  life,  she  served  it  with  honorable  fidelity.  In  the  party 
struggles  which  characterized  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence, 
she  adhered,  with  unchanging  firmness,  to  the  political  creed  which 
she  professed,  but  her  public  life  was  marked  by  a  manly  truthful- 
ness, a  conscientious  justice,  a  simple  and  generous  courtesy,  which 
has  become  a  tradition  in  our  political  history.  At  home  she  was 
eminently  prosperous — ^her  commerce  expanded,  her  agriculture,  stimu- 
lated by  the  possession  of  a  great  and  necessary  staple,  developed 
prodigiously  in  extent  and  wonderfully  in  science— the  graces  of  her 
character  fiourished  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  the  culture,  refinement, 
and  hospitality  of  her  people,  and  especially  of  her  old  and  honored 
metropolis,  added  an  exquisite  charm  to  the  graver  virtues  of  her 
•character.  And  this  fullness  of  an  elevated  and  happy  life  fonnd  its 
highest  expression  in  the  lives  of  her  chosen  and  distinguished  states- 
men.    She  was  represented  in  the  Senate  by  the  eminent  man  to 
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whom  I  hare  just  referred,  and  hy  others  in  nothing  less  than  equal. 
In  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  her  youthful  intellect  found  such 
exponents  as  Calhoun  and  Cheves ;  while  both  her  diaracter  and  in- 
tellect found  its  noblest  illustration  in  one  whose  name  is  identified 
with  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report  in  our  national 
life  In  1811,  William  Lowndes  entered  Congress,  and  for  ten 
years  his  calm,  sagacious  mind  tempered  the  wisdom  of  our  national 
councils.  €^ently  and  eK)ftly,  like  the  pure  and  wholesome  light,  his 
influence  spread  beyond  his  native  State,  until  it  lit  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  this  great  Union.  Concerned  only  to  do  right,  willing  and 
anxious  to  believe  all  men  as  pure  as  himself,  his  sweet  and  earnest 
nature  disarmed  the  fiercest  opposition,  and  softened  the  bitterest  pre- 
judice. Active  and  foremost  at  a  period  of  great  political  excite- 
ment, when  not  personal  vanity  but  public  zeal  might  naturally  tempt 
a  statesman  of  his  great  gifts  to  gather  power  unto  himself,  and  to 
triumph  in  his  cause,  he  earned  the  noblest  eulogy  which  I  think  can 
be  paid  to  an  American  statesman — ^that  he  was  the  mediator  rather 
than  the  leader  of  the  House.  In  contact  with  the  quiet  and  strength 
of  his  intellect,  men  of  more  fiery  energy  grew  calm,  and  men  of 
weaker  resolution  grew  strong.  1  need  not  dwell  upon  his  career ; 
it  is  familiar  to  us  all.  The  great  pnrpose  of  his  life  was  duty,  and 
it  was  his  rare  felicity,  a  privilege  given  in  the  angry  strife  of  human 
ambition  to  but  a  few  lofty  and  exceptional  natures,  to  do  his  duty 
in  charity  with  all  men.  He  died  in  1 822,  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  contest  as  to  the  admission  of  Missouri — a  contest  which  he  had 
labored  earnestly  to  compose,  and  he  died  thinking  that  not  without 
success  he  had  striven  to  restore  peace  to  the  land  he  so  dearly  loved. 
He  was  taken  away  in  the  very  meridian  of  hia  fame  and  usefulness, 
as  if  such  a  pure  and  noble  spirit  was  unfit  for  the  fierce  and  fanatic 
stru^le  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  grown  deeper  and  deadlier. 
As  he  had  lived,  so  he  died.  All  through  life  he  had  accepted  high 
responsibilities  as  Grod*s  appointment,  and  when  at  last  God  called 
him  from  this  narrow  and  perplexed  field  to  far  wider  and  clearer 
duties,  he  bowed  his  head  meekly,  and  with  Christian  serenity,  re- 
ceived death's  summons  to  this  great  promotion : 

"  For  doubtless  unto  him  was  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit, 
In  the  great  offices  which  suit 
The  full  grown  energies  of  Heaven.** 

In  selecting  such  men  as  examples,  as  the  highest  illustrations  of 
our  life  and  history — men  whose  wide,  happy  influence  sprang  rather 
from  their  character  than  their  intellect — men  in  whom  the  posses- 
sion of  great  mental  power  did  not  strike  the  public  with  absorbing 
force,  only  because  great  intellect  was  so  in  harmony  with  other 
traits  that  it  simply  perfected  the  symmetry  of  th^  whole  character — 
I  feel,  to  use  Mr.  Lowndes's  own  eloquent  language,  "  To  such  men 
we  can  do  no  honor :  all  records  of  the  present  must  be  lost ;  history 
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must  be  a  fable  or  a  blank,  or  their  fame  is  secure."  But  thej  are 
types  of  character  which  I  have  not  the  heart  to  say  we  have  lost, 
but  which,  I  fear,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  losing. 

In  rapidly  and  imperfectly  sketching  the  old  Carolina  character,  I 
have  not  dwelt  upon  our  courage— for  I  am  sure  we  are  as  brave  to- 
day as  when  Col.  Barnwell  led  our  colonial  ancestors  through  the 
dreary  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina  to  fight  the  Indians,  or  when 
Sumter,  and  IViarion,  and  Horry,  at  the  head  of  the  untrained  and 
unpaid  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  crossed  swords  with  Tarleton's 
cavalry.  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  our  intellect,  for  the  proofs  of  its 
ready  and  sagacious  activity  are  even  now  found  in  every  department 
of  the  national  service.  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  minor  virtues  of 
our  refinement  and  hospitality,  for  the  grace  of  our  early  breeding 
still  lingers  with  us,  and,  like  those  beautiful  gardens  whidi  attract 
and  charm  every  stranger  in  our  old  city,  its  welcome  and  familiar 
perfume  scents  the  atmosphere  of  our  most  crowded  and  business  life. 
But  the  necessities  of  the  long,  bitter,  unworthy  struggle  into  which 
our  political  life  has  been  forced;  the  angry  and  irritating  con- 
troversies in  the  midst  of  which  a  whole  generation  has  grown  up; 
the  constant,  of  necessity,  egotistical  vindication  of  oursdves,  com- 
pelled, perhaps,  by  perpetual  and  ungenerous  disparagement ;  all  this 
has  fretted  the  calm  old  temper,  irritated  that  once  famous  courtesy, 
and  unbalanced  that  generous  impartiality  which  once  made  our 
pride  as  it  did  our  strength.  And  in  the  miserable  crimination  and 
recrimination  of  the  present  day,  the  boastful  vindication  and  the 
base  attack,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  those  days  not  so  fax  removed, 
when  South  Carolina  stood  among  her  sister  States  with  no  defiance 
on  her  brow,  no  hatred  in  her  heart-^admired,  honored,  loved — and 
when,  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  Union,  no 
hand  could  have  been  found  to  do  her  violence,  no  voice  to  offer  her 
insult. 

While  the  institution  of  slavery,  modified  by  the  circumstances  of 
our  early  settlement,  thus  shaped  our  social  habi^  and  character,  it 
exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  our  political  constitution.  The  fi*ct 
that  the  citizens  of  the  State  owned  the  labor  of  the  State,  in  and 
by  itself  was  calculated  to  give  a  more  decidedly  aristocratic  char- 
acter to  our  political  system  than  was  at  all  consistent  with  the 
strong  republican  tendencies  which  all  the  facts  of  their  history  had 
impressed  upon  our  people,  and  the  efibrt  to  reconcile  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  this  institution  with  the  democratic  sympathies  of  the 
people  has  developed  in  our  State  a  very  peculiar  political  sentiment 
We  have  established  a  conservative  government  and  administered  it 
on  democratic  principles.  We  have  had  since  our  settlement  no  less 
than  five  distinct  governments,  and  from  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tions of  John  Locke  to  the  constitution  of  1790,  under  which  we 
now  live,  the  object  of  each  amended  constitution,  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  stated  in  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  those  famous  articles, 
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to  have  been  "  to  avoid  erecting  a  numerous  democracy."  We  have 
always  recognized  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern,  but  have  care- 
fully guard^  the  rights  of  minorities  by  requiring  that  government 
to  be  exercised  through  formal  and  constitutional  agencies.  We  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  universal  sufirage,  but  limited  within  the 
narrowest  compass  popular  elections,  by  intrusting  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  representative  discretion  of  the  legi^ture.  We  have 
given  unusual  weight  and  influence  to  property  in  arranging  the  base 
of  our  representation,  and  while  we  base  the  representation  upon 
property,  the  choice  of  the  representative  is  given  to  the  people  in 
the  widest  liberty.  In  fine,  everywhere  we  see  two  principles  check- 
ing each  other's  extreme  action. 

A  comparison  of  Locke's  constitution  with  our  present  system  of 
government,  will  afford  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  have,  so  to  speak,  democratized  very  aristocratic  institu- 
tions. Professor  RiverSi  in  his  History  qf  South  Carolhui^  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  legislative  body  was 
constituted  under  those  articles,  says,  very  correctly;  "The  land- 
graves and  caciques  were  created  by  the  lords  proprietors,  and  conse- 
quently the  parliament,  composed  in  this  manner,  would  have  given 
a  majority  to  the  aristocracy,  until  nine  counties  should  have  been 
formed,  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  would  have  obtained 
a  majority  of  one  vote."  Now  this,  it  is  clear,  was  a  very  liberal 
provision ;  for  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  the 
colony,  creating  an  ever-increasing  number  of  counties,  would  soon 
have  made  the  popular  rcfwresentation  all  powerful.  But  I  refer  to 
it  to  point  out  the  striking  analogy  between  the  esssential  principle 
of  this  scheme,  and  the  theory  on  which  our  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation is  based.  For  just  as  soon  as  the  counties  became  numer- 
ous, the  landgraves  and  caciques,  putting  aside  their  hereditary 
character,  would  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  parish 
senators — ^tbat  is  to  say,  a  certain  portion  of  the  State  represented 
by  them  would,  on  account  of  its  wealth  in  land  and  negroes,  have 
been  entitled  to  more  than  its  proportional  share  of  representatives. 
In  fact,  the  whole  scheme  was  the  more  liberal;  for,  sitting  in  one. 
house,  this  aristocracy  would  soon  have  found  themselves  in  a  per- 
petual and  powerless  minority.  In  our  present  system  we  have 
thus  retained  the  baronies  but  abolished  the  barons-— destroyed  the 
hereditary  character  which  belonged  only  to  the  person,  but  installed 
the  principle  in  an  independent  senate. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  curious  provisions  of  Locke's  constitutions 
is  this: 

**  It  ihall  be  a  base  and  vile  thing  to  plead  for  money  or  reward  :  nor  shall  any 
one  (eicept  he  be  near  kinsman,  not  further  oS'than  coasin-german  to  the  partj 
concerned)  be  permitted  to  plead  another  man*8  cause,  till,  before  the  judge  is 
open  courtj  he  hath  taken  an  oath  that  he  doth  not  plead  for  money  or  reward  ; 
nor  hath  nor  will  receive,  nor  hath  indirectly  bargained,  with  the  party  whose 
cause  he  is  going  to  plead,  for  money  or  any  other  reward,  for  pleading  his 
cause.** 
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The  object  of  this  pnmsion  is  manifest.  It  was  to  make  of  plead- 
ing before  the  courts  of  justice  a  patrician  privilege,  and  thus  secure 
to  the  governing  class  the  immense  influence  which  attaches  to  the 
administration  of  the  law.  And  the  result  would  have  been  to  have 
made  of  the  profesfdon  a  dass  within  a  class,  invested  with  even 
higher  powers  and  more  extensive  influence  than  the  body  to  whi<^ 
it  belonged.  It  is  very  curious,  then,  to  see  how,  by  another  road, 
the  profession  has  reached  the  same  end.  For  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that,  in  no  other  agricultural  country  in  tiie  world,  has  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  so  paramount  and  powerful  an  influence  as  in  tfais 
State.  From  the  days  of  Nicholas  Trott  and  Bir  Egerton  Leigh,  to 
the  present  day,  the  politics  of  the  State,  both  domestic  and  fedml, 
has  been  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  The  great  dvilians 
and  many  of  the  soldiers  of  our  Revoluticmary  period,  and  almost  all 
of  our  leading  statesmen  of  more  recent  times,  have  been  educated  to 
and  distinguished  at  the  bar.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that, 
with  the  institution  of  slavery,  we  also  had  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  as  it  had  to  be  applied  and  adapted  to  new  and  unusual  occurrences, 
not  only  for  a  long  time  our  judicial  decidons  had  a  legislative  char- 
acter, but  in  the  business  of  legislation,  we  needed  men  familiar  with 
both  the  principles  and  practice  of  that  law.  It  was  owing  also  in 
some  degree  to  the  fact,  that  a  great  deal  of  slave  law  had  to  be 
administered  by  the  dave-owner  himself,  that  in  the  condition  of  the 
country,  resulting  from  the  employment  of  slave  labor,  a  great  many 
duties  requiring  a  certain  extent  of  legal  knowl^,  had  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  body  of  citizens,  who  thus  leamei  to  refer  to  legal  opinions 
and  decisions,  and  were  prepared  to  appreciate  the  character  and  uses 
of  legal  ability.  And  with  truth  it  can  be  said,  that  seldom  has  any 
country  furnished  a  class  of  men  who  have  so  nobly  vindicated  their 
fltness  for  high  trust,  than  that  long  line  of  venerable  judges  and 
famous  advocates  to  whom  the  private  and  public  interests  have  been 
confided.  Called,  by  pul^ic  opinion,  to  exercise  their  abilities,  not 
merely  professionally,  but  in  every  department  of  State  service,  the 
intellect  of  our  bar  has  been  trained  hy  a  wider  and  more  liberal  cul- 
ture than  is  usual  with  the  profession  in  older  and  more  artificial 
civilizations,  and  our  great  advocates  have  been  thus  raised  above 
the  technical  influence  of  an  acute  but  narrow  calling,  and  converted 
into  high  public  oflftcers,  to  whose  hands  the  justice  of  the  country, 
in  its  widest  extent,  has  been  intrusted.  Nobly  have  they  discharged 
that  trust,  and  given  to  their  native  State  examples  of  consummate 
ability,  profound  and  varied  learning,  spotless  integrity — tempering 
our  public  and  private  diflerences  with  the  spirit  of  calm  considerate 
justice,  of  wise  and  judicious  compromise.  Tlius,  from  the  eariieet 
days  of  our  history  until  now— in  your  presence,  Mr.  President,  I 
can  only  venture  on  a  general  truth,  to  which  all  who  hear  me  will 
find  the  fitting  application — furnishing  pure  and  Me  aiid  true  men, 
whose  laborious  and  honored  lives  have  attracted  public  confidence, 
won  public  aflection,  and  impersonated  to  the  popular  sense  the  high- 
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est  attributes  of  that  most  perfect  and  God-like  conception  of  the 
hmnan  intellect — legal  justice. 

In  referring  to  these  famous  constitutions  of  Locke,  I  will  venture 
to  make  a  suggestion,  which,  although  perhaps  a  digression,  naturally 
occurs  to  me  here ;  and  that  is,  that  tbey  may  have  been  in  some 
degree  misunderstood.  It  may  be  a  too  refined  and  fanciful  theory, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  assume  a  very  different  charac- 
ter if  they  are  considered  as  the  form  of  a  government  for  a  free  white 
race  based  on  a  population  of  slaves,  than  they  do  as  usually  re- 
garded.    For  instance,  take  this  provision  : 

"  In  every  leignory,  baronv,  and  manor,  all  leet  men  ehall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  respective  lords  of  the  seignory,  barony,  or  manor,  without  appeal 
from  him.  Nor  shall  any  leet  man  or  leet  woman  have  liberty  to  go  off  the  land 
of  their  particular  lord,  and  live  anywhere  else  without  license  obtained  from 
their  lord  under  hand  and  seat 

*'  All  the  children  of  leet  men  shall  be  leet  men,  and  so  to  all  generations." 

'^pply  this  to  the  settlers  of  Carolina,  to  free  Englishmen  any- 
where in  John  Locke's  time,  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  re- 
volting. Could  a  philosopher  like  Locke  have  so  presumptuously 
defied  the  great  truth  of  human  progress,  so  misread  the  history  of 
his  own  country,  as  to  declare  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  anywhere, 
that  '^  all  the  children  of  leet  men  shall  be  leet  men,  and  so  to  all 
generations*'  t  But  if  we  suppose  that  he  looked  forward  to  the 
application  of  these  constitutions  to  a  country  peopled  by  two  races — 
one  superior,  the  other  inferior ;  one  white,  the  other  black ;  one 
master,  the  other  slave — is  it*hot  very  possible  that  this  was  an  inge- 
nious provision  by  which  he  hoped  in  time  to  attach  the  laborer  to 
the  soil,  to  convert  slavery  into  serfdom  t 

I  cannot  enter  now  into  a  full  analysis  of  our  successive  constitu- 
tions. In  the  remarks,  necessarily  very  brief  and  desultory,  which  I 
have  now  made,  it  has  been  my  object  to  show  that  these  three  ele- 
ments :  '  1.  The  mixed  character  of  our  early  settlers  ;  2.  The  com- 
mon law  habit  of  thought,  and  the  political  theories  of  168B,  peculiar 
to  our  early  English  settlement ;  8.  The  institution  of  slavery — have 
combined  to  form  the  social  and  political  character  of  the  State. 
That  our  social  character  was  strongly  marked,  individual,  indepen- 
dent, brave,  just  and  courteous.  That  our  political  constitution  was 
a  compromise  between  an  aristocratic  institution  and  a  democratic 
sentiment,  which  has  resulted  in  a  form  of  State  government  at  once, 
conservative  and  liberal — a  constitution  under  which  our  material 
interests  have  prospered.  Our  history  has  been  illustrated  by  great 
men,  and  our  whole  community  have  in  quiet  and  safety,  for  many 
generations,  led  an  honorable,  pros^>erous  and  happy  life.  And  that 
this  mixed  character,  both  social  and  political,  has  been  a  peculiar 
and  influential  element  in  the  general  history  of  the  country.  Of 
course  I  do  not  arrogate  to  Carolina  the  sole  possession  of  this  char* 
acter  or  influence.     They  belong  to  the  whole  South.     I'hey  are  the 
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elements  of  southern  civilization  ;  and  all  that  I  have  meant  to  d»m 
is,  that  owing  to  our  early  settlement,  the  germs  of  these  influences 
were  first  developed  here,  thus  making  us  an  historical  tjpe  of  the 
great  southern  section  of  the  Union.  Such  a  claim  does  no  injustice 
to  the  history  of  other  States,  and  is  based  upon  no  presumptuous 
assumption  of  our  own  superiority. 

I  hope  I  need  make  no  apology  for  the  rather  political  color  of 
this  discourse,  because  what  is  history  to  us  was  politics  to  our  fore- 
fathers, and  the  life  and  character  of  a  State  can  scarcely  be  treated 
except  politically.  The  special  tenor  of  my  remarks  has  been  di- 
rected, I  frankly  admit,  by  what  I  consider  an  evident  and  an  unfor- 
tunate truth  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  last  few  years  have  developed  in 
South  Carolina  two  schools  of  opinion,  which,  starting  from  the  same 
point,  have  wandered  off  into  extreme  and  opposite  errors.  On  the 
one  side  we  have  honest  and  true  men,  goaded  by  the  irritating  con- 
troversies of  the  day  into  fierce  impatience,  replying  to  unjust  and 
unscrupulous  denunciation,  by  a  rude. and  unnatural  arrogance  tkat 
offends  friends  as  well  as  foes,  who  meet  one  extreme  and  disorgan- 
izing policy  by  another  as  violent  and  unlawful,  for  whom  a  petulant 
suspicion  has  created  a  restless  isolation  that  strives  to  conceal  ltd 
sense  of  weakness  by  a  noisy  boastfulness  of  strength — who,  exagger- 
ating many  of  the  very  best  features  of  our  character,  present  to  the 
world  a  distorted  picture  of  old  Carolina.  For  if  slavery,  that  insti- 
tution in  defence  of  which  they  stand,  with  all  the  courage  if  not  the 
temper  of  their  fathers,  has  done  anything  for  us,  it  has  made  us  a 
grave,  earnest,  resolute,  just  people.  Look  at  the  great  men  in  whom 
the  State  lives,  the  Eutledges  and  Pinckneys  of  the  Revolution  ;  men 
of  later  day,  like  Giullard  and  Sumter,  and  Judge  Smith  and  Lowndes, 
and  Calhoun  and  Ilayne,  and  Cheves  and  Drayton,  and  so  many 
others,  not  leas  honored,  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  home  service 
of  the  State.  How  strong,  and  yet  how  quiet ;  calm,  resolute  men  ; 
just  and  generous  and  firm  ;  men  who  governed  others  because  they 
governed  themselves  ;  men  who,  in  the  very  tempest  of  party  strife, 

'*  Woald  lore  the  gleami  of  good  that  broke 

From  either  side.    Nor  veil  their  eyes ; 

And  If  6ome  dreadftd  ne«d  shonld  rise, 
Would  strike  imd  tomly,  luid  one  stroke." 

While  on  the  other  side,  we  have  men  equally  honest,  who,  wearied 
and  disgusted  with  these  extravagancies,  would  rashly  destroy  those 
•peculiarities  of  our  State  character  and  constitution,  which  are  liable 
to  such  mischievous  exaggeration;  who  would  eradicate  our  old 
State  pride  ;  destroy  the  old  conservative  character  of  our  State  poli- 
tics ;  strip  us  bare  of  all  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  past,  and 
drive  us,  destitute  and  dishonored,  into  the  fit  companionship  of  a 
vagabond  and  demoralized  democracy;  a  democracy  which,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  boldest  and  honestest  thinkers  in  the  coun- 
iry— 
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*'  Has  modified  our  State  conatitutioDa,  in  a  democratic  sense ;  has  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  by  rendering  the  judges  electiYc  by  the  people 
for  short  terms  of  service  ;  and  re-elijirible  ;  tampered  with  the  noble  systems  of 
the  common  law,  {^sailed  the  principle  of  Tested  rights,  struck  at  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  government,  by  asserting  for  the  people  in  caucus  the 
rights  which  they  can  have  only  in  convention  legally  assembled ;  and  re- 
moved, as  far  as  possible,  every  obstacle  to  the  immediate  expression  in  law  of 
the  will  or  caprice  of  the  majority  for  the  time ;  in  a  word,  which  has  done 
everything  it  could  to  render  our  government  an  absolute  democracy,  as  incom- 
patible with  liberty  as  absolute  monarchy  itself." 

Between  these  two  extremes  Carolina  stands  now  as  she  has  al- 
ways done,  and  I  know  no  surer  way  to  maintain  her  in  her  old  and 
honored  place,  than  to  make  her  sons  familiar  with  her  past  history, 
and  this  society  can  do  the  State  incalculable  service  by  fostering  the 
study  of  her  history  and  supplying  the  material  for  thorough  and  im- 
partial knowledge.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  our  character 
was  formed  by  elements  at  work  in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  our 
history,  and  in  the  events  of  our  history  will  be  found  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  that  character.  In  the  volume  of  proceedings 
which  we  have  already  published,  will  be  found  a  catalc^ue  of  the 
documents  relating  to  our  colonial  history,  existing  in  the  British 
State  offices — a  catalogue  which  we  owe,  in  great  part,  to  the  en- 
ergetic and  intelligent  industry  of  Professor  Rivers,  of  Columbia. 
Any  one  who  will  run  over  that  catalogue  will  be  struck  with  the 
value  and  extent  of  the  collection,  the  interesting  character  of  the 
events  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  mass  of  curious  and  important 
information  which  they  would  furnish  to  our  history,  if  procured 
and  publbhed.  Indeed,  until  they  are  so  published,  the  history  of 
this  State  cannot  be  written,  and  yet  it  is  high  time  that  it  should 
be.  We  cannot  draw  strength  and  knowledge  from  a  purer  source 
than  from  the  words  and  deeds  of  those  sagacious  men  who,  with 
time  and  great  trouble,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State  which  we 
so  proudly  call  our  own.  The  task  which  they  b^an  it  is  ours  to 
carry  on  through  difficulties  and  dangers  not  greater  but  different. 
The  institution  which,  with  them,  was  an  experiment,  has  become  the 
comer-stone  of  our  social  and  political  life,  and  it  has  become  our 
duty  to  prove  to  a  skeptical  and  hostile  world  that  it  is  compatible 
with  the  great  interests,  the  high  ends,  the  purifying  and  elevating 
influences  of  a  Christian  civilization.  Surely  it  is  no  light  duty,  no 
trifling  responsibility.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  trial,  and  doubt,  and 
difficulty ;  but  the  end  is  certain.  If  we  are  indeed  carrying  out 
God's  plans,  the  hour  of  triumph  will  come.  It  may  not  be  to-day 
or  to-morrow;  our  children's  children  may  have  to  take  up  our 
controversy,  but  what  then  t  Among  those  wonderful  facts  which 
astronomy  has  taught  us — ^facts  so  vast  that  they  seem  almost  beyond 
the  measure  of  our  finite  intelligence — there  is  one  which,  sublime 
in  itself,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  furnish  a  moral  analogy  even 
still  more  impressive.  It  is  that  the  light  of  the  great  lustrous 
stars  shining  serenely  and  steadily  above  us,  has  taken  uncounted 
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years  to  reach  us,  and  that  there  are  still  other  orbs,  the  ^017  of 
whose  brightness  has  not  jet  travelled  the  infinite  distances  of  space, 
bnt  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  they  will  shine  in  their  appointed 
places.  And  so  with  nations.  God's  time  is  not  as  onr  time,  and 
we  cannot  tell  how  late  or  how  soon  a  great  national  duty  fitly  dis- 
charged, will  shine  as  an  example  to  the  generations  of  men ;  but  tite 
time  will  come  when  its  light  shall  have  traversed  the  long  years  of 
darkness,  and  then  it  will  stand  in  pure  and  full  effulgence,  a  per 
petual  and  guiding  light,  fixed,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

NoTi.— Since  writing  the  aboTe  address,  I  have  seen  in  Bisliop  Meade's  "  OJd  Ckmtket 
and  Old  Families  of  Ftrrmio,"  a  passage  In  reference  to  tlie  society  of  Virginia,  eontaiBior 
some  opinions  similar  to  and  some  difFerent  from  those  which  I  hare  expressed,  and  I  wooui 
refer  anj  reader  interested  in  examining  the  subject  himself  to  those  volamet. 


ABT.  VII.-THE  UPPER  COUNTfiT  OF  SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

HISTORICAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  GREENVILLE  DISTRICT,  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  ETC. 

Many  important  events  and  incidents  are  connected  with  the  eariy 
settlement  of  Greenville  district,  and  others  of  a  later  period,  wfidi 
would  be  interesting  to  our  warm  friends  of  the  Review. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  Grreenville  District  were  made  abont 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  there  are  several 
citizens  now  living  to  tell  who  were  the  first  settlers,  and  the  respect- 
ive places  at  which  they  settled,  and  there  are  but  few  among  the 
inhabitants  who  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  present  and 
the  troublous  times  that  tried  men's  souls, 

Greenville  District  was  a  portion  of  the  Washington  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Circuit  Courts  were  held  at  Pickensville. 

In  the  year  1786,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  establishment  of  a  county  and  county  courts  in  the 
new  ceded  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Saluda  river,  by  the  name 
of  Greenville. 

Henry  Mitchell  Wood,  Esq.,  Larkin  Tarrant,  Esq.,  John  Thomas, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  and  James  Harrison  Barrett,  Esq.,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  assemble  and  consult  on  the  most  suitable  and  convenient 
place  for  holding  said  court  for  the  county  aforesaid,  and  the  place 
selected  by  these  commissioners  not  far  from  the  west  end  o(  Pan* 
Mountain,  and  near  where  the  Reedy  River  Baptist  church  now 
stands,  and  called  Pleasantburgh,  was  granted  in  the  year  1795. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenville,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  that 
selection,  and  appointed  a  new  board  of  commissioners,  with  fuU 
power,  either  to  alter  the  place  at  present  fixed  by  law  for  building 
a  court-house  and  other  public  buildings  for  the  said  coonty  of  Green- 
ville, or  to  confirm  the  same,  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  sbaH 
think  expedient  and  necessary.     The  commissioners  were  Bev.  BIf» 
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James  TamiDt,  John  McBeth,  Esq.,  Peter  Sarter,  Esq.,  Isaac  Green, 
Esq.,  Paul  Abner,  Esq.,  Samuel  Walker,  Esq.,  William  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Robert  NeUon,  Esq.,  Martin  Adams,  Esq.,  William  Goodlett, 
Esq.,  Josiah  Foster,  Esq.,  Silas  Williams,  Esq.,  James  Kilgore,  Esq., 
Thomas  Townsend,  Esq.,  and  William  X)hoice,  Esq.,  and  selected  the 
present  site  of  Greenville  Court-House.  • 

The  oldest  case  on  file  in  the  clerk's  office,  which  was  tried  in  the 
County  Court  for  Greenville,  dates  November,  1793.  The  oldest 
docket  of  the  court  is  the  issue,  made  out  of  three  sheets  of  unruled 
paper,  for  April  term,  1793.  There  are  forty- two  cases  on  the 
docket.  The  names  of  the  lawyers  entered  as  attorneys  for  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants  are,  Thompson,  Shaw,  Trefevant,  .Tarrant,  Tate, 
Ramsey,  and  Pickens.  Samuel  Earle,  Esq.,  was  the  clerk  of  the 
court.  The  first  census  return  is  that  taken  by  True  Benson,  Esq., 
in  the  year  1800,  showing  1,615  families  living  in  the  district  (or 
county,  as  it  was  then  called),  and  the  population  11,501. 

A  highly  respectable  citizen,  Captain  William  Young,  who  emi- 
grated from  Virginia  to  this  District  about  the  year  1793,  who  built 
the  store- house  on  the  Buncombe  road,  five  miles  north  of  Greenville 
C.  H.,  and  who  died  many  years  since,  once  said :  ^^The  people  of  the 
Old  Dominion  at  that  time  regarded  the  tqaper  part  of  South  Carolina  as 
the  garden  spot  of  the  South. 

The  most  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Virginia,  and  many  were 
descended  from  the  first  fiunilies.  They  iR)und  the  district  covered 
with  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  &c.,  and  the  ground  carpeted  with  fiowers, 
and  that  cane  grew  in  great  abundance  on  every  stream,  and  even  on 
the  hiUs,  furnishing  ample  sustenance  for  hundreds  of  cattle.  Game 
of  every  variety  could  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  woods,  and  thou- 
sands of  fishes  sported  in  the  streams  and  rivulets. 

Mr.  Hite,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Greenville  District,  nine  miles  from  Greenville  C.  H., 
on  the  road  leading  from  the  latter  to  Spartanburgh  C.  H.,  where  Mr. 
Thomas  Woodruff  now  lives.  Some  of  the  logs  of  the  building  in 
which  he  resided  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  premises.  ]VIr.  Hite 
settled  this  place  several  years  previous  to  the  Revolution.  The 
whole  of  Greenville  and  the  u)>per  portion  of  Spartanburgh  District 
were  then  in  possession  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  Mr.  Hite  and  the 
most  of  his  family  were  massacred  by  a  band  of  this  savage  tribe. 
David  Goodlett,  Esq.,  late  of  Greenville  District,  deceased,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Prince,  in  the  Spartanburgh  District,  at  that  time,  and 
was  one  of  the  soldiers  detailed  to  pursue  the  Indians  and  mete  out 
to  them  a  just  retribution  for  this  fiendish  act ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  place,  the  Indians  had  fied  to  the  mountains  of  Pickens  District, 
and  had  carried  with  them  Mi*s.  Hite  and  one  of  her  daughters. 
The  daughter  was  afterward  reseued,  but  the  mother  was  undoubtedly 
killed  by  them  in  their  retreat.     The  scene  of  Jhe  massacre  was  most 
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shocking  and  revolting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity.  Mr.  Hiie  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  from  this  circumstance  alooe, 
no  doikbt,  the  Indians,  whp  had  taken  sides  with  England,  were 
prompted  to  commit  this  atrocious  deed. 

Mr.  *>— -  Paris,  a  native  o^ England,  and  possessed  of  considerate 
fortune,  settled  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Kite  did,  on  or  near 
the  lot  upon  which  the  beautiful  residence  of  Dr.  O.  B.  Irvine  now 
stands,  in  the  town  of  Greenville.  Mr.  Faris  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  English  Crown  for  ten  miles  square,  and  within  its 
boundaries  embracMsd  the  present  site  of  the  town.  He  took  ades 
with  the  king,  and  his  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  tones 
who  resided  in  the  upper  portions  of  Spartanburg  and  Laurens 
districts. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  after  the  establishment  of  oar 
Independence,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  grant  of  Mr.  Pwis  as 
valid. 

Jacob  O'Barrion  Hite,  a  son  of  Mr.  Hite,  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  first  victims,  sacrificed  in  our  struggle  for  Indepen- 
dence ;  and  a  grateful  people  should  ever  hold  in  kind  remem- 
brance his  efforts  in  freedom's  cause,  and  his  name  should  be  inscribed 
upon  the  imperishable  pages  of  South  Carolina's  history.  Mr.  Paris, 
it  is  said,  had  two  daughters  who  had  been  educated  in  England, 
and  young  Hite  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  said  daogfa- 
ters  ;  but  that  a  few  d&ys  before  the  massacre,  above  mentioned,  the 
same  band  of  Indians  killed,  scalped,  and  mangled  him  on  the  waten 
of  Eastatoie,  in  Pickens  District. 

Young  Jacob  O'Barrion  Hite  had  gained  considerable  mflaence 
over  several  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  he  was  visiting  them  at  Ae 
time  he  was  killed  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  neutralSy  or  to  in- 
cline them  to  occupy  a  peaceful  position  toward  the  whigs. 

The  greatest  influx  of  inmiigration  into  the  District  was  between  the 
years  of  t783  and  1790. 

The  closing  articles  of  peace  were  signed  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  the  30th  of  September,  1788,  and  the  latter  took 
her  position  among  the  separate  and  independent  powers  of  the 
earth.  This  event  shed  joy  and  happiness  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  strong  arms  were  then  exerted  with  en- 
ergy in  felling  the  forests  and  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  arts  of 
peace  and  civilization. 

Under  flattering  auspices,  emigration  poured  into  GrreenVille  Dis- 
trict, and  its  dense  and  majestic  forests  were  transformed  into  smiling 
fields  and  dotted  over  with  tasteful  and  stately  mansions. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1793,  Col.  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  hwo, 
settled  on  South  Tyger  river,  about  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Green- 
ville C.  H.  He  was  a  gallant  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  raiment  which  was  under  bis  fe- 
ther.  Col.  John  Thomas,  Sr.     He  was  also  one  of  those  brave  and 
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chivalric  spirite  whose  worth  and  deeds  of  valor  have  been  suffered 
to  rest  with  him  in  the  grave ;  yet,  he  aided  in  a  great  d^ree  in 
turning  the  fortunes  of  war  in  £Eivor  of  the  side  he  espoused. 
Although  he  was  not  the  leading  spirit  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  his 
noble  and  gallant  conduct  in  that  engagement  alone^  entitles  his  name 
to  a  high  place  on  the  record  of  his  countrjr's  history. 

On  one  of  the  fairest  hill-tops  of  Greenville  District  the  remains 
of  this  hero  sleep  with  but  an  humble  stone,  without  an  inscription 
of  any  kind  to  mark  "  his  last  resting-place.** 

The  place  upon  which  he  settled  and  was  interred,  and  known  as 
"  Prospect  Hill,"  is  now  the  property  of  Judge  John  Belton  CNeall. 

Col.  John  l^homas,  Jr.,  built  a  mill  on  Clear  creek,  not  far  from 
the  residence  of  Wesley  Gilreath,  Esq.,  and  the  creek  was  crossed 
below  at  a  ford,  which  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Milford,  The 
neighborhood  and  post-office  have  ever  since  borne  that  name. 

Col.  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  fought  at  Musgroves,  Cedar  Springs,  and 
King's  Mountain.  He  was  the  2d  ordinary  of  Greenville  District, 
and  filled  that  office  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  satisfaction  to  the 
public 

Of  the  services  rendered  by  Col.  John  Thomas,  Sr.,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  but  little  can  be  said.  He  was  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  resigned  his  commission  before  there  was  much 
active  service  in  the  upper  portion  of  South  Carolina.  • 

In  1 784  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Locations,  for  the  sale 
of  land  in  Greenville,  and  established  the  office  in  his  own  house. 

The  first  day  the  office  was  opened  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and 
such  an  eagerness  manifested,  that  the  commissioner  would  not  issue 
but  a  few  warrants  until  the  next  day  following ;  hence  the  exact 
date,  when  the  land  office  was  opened,  is  the  20th  day  of  May^  1784, 
notwithstanding  that  most  of  the  oldest  land- warrants  bear  date  21^^ 
May,  1784. 

The  first  plot  of  land  entered  on  the  old  location  book  was  sur- 
veyed by  William  Benson,  Esq.,  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1784.  The 
order  for  the  survey  was  made  the  day  previous. 

The  plot  of  land  containe<f  200  acres,  situated  and  lying  in  the 
fork  of  the  Middle  and  South  Saludas  (an  Indian  name  for  corn) 
and  was  granted  to  John  Earle,  Esq.  This  place  is  now  owned  by 
Dr  Mays. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Col.  John  Thomas,  Sr.,  bears  date 
May,  1811,  and  was  proven  in  solemn  form  the  2d  day  of  November, 
1815.     He  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 

His  son,  William  D.  Thomas,  settled  a  place  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Milford,  and  was  buried  near  his  relatives  in  a  graveyard  on  the 
plantation  of  Judge  John  Belton  O'Neill. 

His  son,  Capt.  Robert  Thomas,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mud 
Lick,  in  Newberry  District,  and  numbered  among  the  slain  as  an 
officer  very  much  beloved  and  lamented. 
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Capt  Josepb  McJurkin  married  one  of  his  daughters,  Miss  Anae 
Thomas.     He  was  a  gallant  officer  in  the  Revolution. 

Joseph  McCo<^  married  another,  Miss  Jean  Thomas,  and  settled 
the  place  now  owned  hy  John  Weaver,'' Esq.,  seventeen  miles  north- 
east of  Greenville  C.  H.,  on  the  road  leading  to  Butherfordtoc, 
North  Carolina^ 

Robert  Carter,  Esq  ,  married  Miss  Esther  Thomas.  Jodah  Cul- 
verson,  Esq.,  married  Miss  Martha  Thomas.  When  but  a  lad  he 
assisted  Mrs.  Col.  John  Thomas,  Sr.,  in  defending  her  house  from  an 
attack  made  upon  it  by  a  party  of  tories.  The  bravery  and  courage 
exhibited  by  Culverson,  when  a  boy,  was  richly  rewarded  in  after 
years  by  the  smiles,  confidence  and  {^Section  of  Miss  Martha  Thomas. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that 

^^^  **  The  meed  of  the  brave 

Are  the  smiles  of  the  fsir  V* 

The  reason  for  having  been  thus  particular  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  family  of  Col.  John  Thomas,  Sr.,  is  simply  the  fact  that  not  only 
he,  but  hid  sons  and  sons-in-law  were  active  participators  in  that 
great  struorgle  which  eventuated  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  infant 
colonies  from  the  mother- country,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
government,  which,  we  trust,  tcill  stand  unchanged  and  uncorrupted 
th^ougliout  ages  to  come  ! 

About  the  years  1783  and  1784  many  settlers  came  simultaneously. 
Among  the  early  settlers  who  came  from  abroad  was  a  Mr.  Isaac 
We&t,  who  settled  the  place  whereon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes  now 
lives.  lie  came  from  York  district,  and  the  place  from  which  he  re- 
moved was  about  one  mile  from  King's  Mountain.  He  was  an  active 
participator  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Green,  mentions  among  other  things 
that  she  saw  a  tory  strike  him  on  the  head  with  a  sword  in  hLs  own 
house.  The  wound  inflicted  was  very  severe,  and  the  room  was 
completely  covered  with  his  blood.  Mrs.  Grech  was  about  nine  years 
old  when  tlie  battle  of  King's  Mountain  was  fought,  and  she  heard 
the  firing  of  the  small  arms  and  cannou.  She  saw  the  wivas,  sisters 
and  mothers  of  the  soldiers  who  were  wounded  in  that  engagement, 
bearing  them  oif  the  next  day.  The  scone  is  represented  by  her  as 
truly  touching ;  and  in  relating  it,  and  in  speaking  of  the  gloom  and 
sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of  these  brave  soldiers,  her  eyes  were 
moistened  with  tears. 

Mrs.  Green  gives  the  following  account  of  an  old-fashioned  **  cotton 
picking,"  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost :  In  those  good  old-fashioned 
times  when  the  high  and  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  were  alike  attired 
in  home-spun^  made  by  the  industrious  and  ingenious  hand  of  the  busy 
housewife — when  split-bottom  chairs,  even,  was  a  luxury  never 
dreamed  of,  and  a  vehicle,  other  than  a  Jersey  wagon,  an  ox-cart,  or 
a  sled,  never  contemplated — the  neighbors  in  the  various  settlementd 
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would  meet  alternately  at  each  other^s  house  to  pick  the  seed  out  of 
the  cotton  and  prepare  it  for  the  wheel.  These  occasions  presented 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  "  f^  young  JoUc^^  to  show  their  preference 
for  each  other,  and  was  attended  with  much  merriment  After  the 
evening's  labors  were  finished,  they  would  join  in  a  r^ular  old- 
fashioned  Virginia  reel,  and  keep  time  with  flying  feet  to  the  delight- 
ful strains  of  music  drawn  from  a  gourd  banjo.  Thns,  the  hours  fiew 
swiftly  on  until  the  rising  of  the  morrow's  sun.  llie  supper  table 
teemed  under  the  luxurious  meat  of  the  bear,  deer,  and  the  wild 
turkey,  interspersed  invariably  with  Ixv^on  and  cabbagey  corn-bread 
and  Irish  potatoes. 

Mrs.  Green  regards  those  days  as  the  happiest  of  her  life,  and 
says  that  everything  in  the  way  of  living  was  plentiful,  and  all  the 
neighbors  were  as  one  fisunily.  WfuU  a  change  ha$  since  taken 
place/  , 

Mr.  Isaac  West  had  for  his  neighbors  when  he  came  to  Green- 
ville, Alexander  Glenn,  Esq.,  who  settled  near  where  the  beauti- 
ful and  tasteful  residence  of  Dr.  Randall  Croft  now  stands; 
David  Leicester,  Esq.,  who  settled  on  the  plantation  of  Dr.  O.  B. 
Irvine,  two  miles  east  of  this  town ;  and  James  Richie,  Esq.,  who 
lived  upon  the  place  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Emily  Rowland,  two  miles 
fi:t>m  Greenville  C.  H.,  on  the  road  leading  to  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
Solomon  West,  Esq.,  his  brother,  settled  at  the  same  time  the  place 
owned  by  and  upon  which  Oliver  Phillips,  Esq.,  now  lives.  After 
all  the  children  of  Isaac  West,  Esq.,  had  grown  up  and  left  him,  he 
removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  died. 

Captain  Isaac  Green  married  Miss  Phoebe  West  (above  mentioned) 
a  daughter  of  Isaac  West,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1790,  and  settled  the 
place  on  Mountain  Creek  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barton, 
and  upon  which  she  lives. 

The  two  prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Greenville 
itself  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  and  he  recorded.  The  town  and 
vicinity  was,  firstly,  owned  at  one  time  by  Col.  Lemuel  J.  Allston, 
and  secondly,  fi*om  him  purchased  by  the  venerable  Vardry  McBee, 
Esq.,  who,  now,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  retains  the  posses- 
sion and  superintends  personally  all  his  business  matters  connected 
with  this  large  property.  This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  North  Caroli- 
na, and  descended  from  the  best  Revolutionary  femilies  of  Mecklenburg 
county.  Inheriting  but  a  small  fortune  from  his  father,  by  industry, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  he  has  become  one  of  the  weaUhieU  men  in  the 
State. 

The  present  population  of  the  town  of  Greenville  and  suburbs  may 
be  estimated  at  3,500,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  engaged  in  me- 
chanical pursuits.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  institutions  of  learning, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  churches.  The  Furman  University,  under 
the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  located  hero  in  the  year 
1850,  has  an  able  faculty,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Rev.  Dr.  James 
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C.  Furman,  a  gentleman  of  elegant  learning  and  distinguished  for  his 
piety.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  are  now  in  attendance. 
The  University  consists  of  two  different  departments  : 

1st.  CoU^ate  department,  with  four  professors — P.  C.  Eklwu^ 
C.  H.  Judson,  T.  E.  Hart,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Funnan,  D.  D. 

2d.  Preparatory  department,  with  one  principal  and  two  tutors — 
Prof.    Wm.   Koyall,   principal ;    and    Thomas  Hall  and  John   F 
Lameau,  tutors. 

The  Greenville  Baptist  Female  College  is  under  the  presidency  oi 
Rev.  H.  A.  Duncan,  and  under  the  control  of  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  and  largely  patronized  by  the  denomination  which  estab- 
lished it.  It  has  b^n  in  operation  about  three  years.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  same  denomination  has  recently  inaugurated  a  Southern 
or  Baptist  Central  Theological  Seminary,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
J.  P.  Boyce,  D.  D.,  with  Rev.  Manly  Broadus  and  Williams,  as 
professors,  which  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1859,  with  flatter- 
ing prospects.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  contributed  $10,000  to 
his  endowment,  and  the  other  Southern  States  will  subscribe  with- 
in a  year  an  equal  amount.  The  buildings  of  this  institution  are  not 
yet  commenced,  but  will  be  as  soon  as  a  suitable  site  is  selected.  May 
their  eapectations  be  fully  realized. 

The  Baptists  with  laudable  zeal  have  also  built  a  most  beautiful 
church,  in  the  Grecian  style,  whose  eminent  pastor,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ekh" 
ard  Furman^  is  not  only  an  eloquent  and  zealaus  preacher,  but  also 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Piety.  ^* 

The  EpisccpalianSf  the  next  most  numerous  congregation  in  the 
town,  are  in  possession  of  a  Grothic^church-building  of  some  pretension. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  after  the  English  models  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  present  Rector  is  our  warm  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Arthur,  of  gentle  manners  and  kind  disposition. 

The  Presbyterians  have  a  neat  church  and  a  respectable  congrega- 
tion, but  are  at  this  time  without  a  pastor. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  been  recently  repaired  by  theur  zealous 
people,  and  is  at  present  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Mood. 

The  press  is  ably  represented  by  the  Patriot  and  Mountameefj  and 
the  Southern  Enterprise^  two  respectable  publications,  with  large  cir- 
culations (the  cheapest  newspapers  in  the  South— only  one  dollar  per 
annum)  and  Able  editors.  Our  friends,  Maj.  S.  D.  Goodlett,  the  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  first  paper,  and  W.  P.  Price,  Esq.,  the  editor  of 
the  latter,  have  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  attention 
shown  us  in  preparing  this  sketch. 

Greenville  is  not  only  a  literary  and  religious  community,  but  the 
fii^t  inland  town  in  the  State. 

It  numbers  among  its  manufactories  the  largest  coach  factory 
in  the  southern  country,  owned  by  our  friends  Messrs.  Gower, 
{Jox,  Mai'kley,  and   Worthington.      They  employ  now  100  mechan- 
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ics,  and  tarn  onl  180,000  worth  of  work   which  is  sold  in  most 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  giT^  universal  satisfaction.* 

The  flouring  mills  of  Vardry  McBee,  Esq.,  are  situated  in  thii 
place,  where  a  vast  deal  of  wheat  is  manufactured  into  flour. 

There  are  some  thirty  dry  goods  and  grocery  establishments, 
three  boot  and  shoe  stores,  four  drug  stores,  four  tin  stores,  two 
saddle  and  harness  establishments. 

Greenville  has  fifteen  lawers  and  nine  practising  physicians. 

The  cotton  manufactories  of  Greenville  District  are : 

1st.  "The  Batesville  Factory,**  owned  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Bates  & 
Co.,  located  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district,  eleven  miles  from 
the  court-house,  driven  by  a  large  overshot  water  wheel  of  forty- 
six  feet  diameter,  has  heretofore  manufactured  yams,  but  is  putting 
in  about  forty  looms  with  twelve  hundred  spindles,  and  will  manu^ 
facture  shirtings,  osnabui^,  in  addition  to  yarn  ;  produces  about  five 
thousand  pounds  per  week,  employs  about  sixty  hands,  and  sells  the 
surplus  of  its  production  in  New- York. 

2d.  The  Buena  Vista  Factory,  located  one  half  mile  from  the  Bates- 
ville, has  six  hundred  spindles,  makes  yams,  produces  two  thousand 
pounds  per  week,  and  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Lester  &  Sons. 

3d.  The  Reedy  River  Factory,  located  six  miles  below  Greenville 
C.  H.,  on  Reedy  river,  owned  by  Messrs.  A.  McBee  &  Co.,  has 
abont  six  hundred  spindles,  makes  yarns,  and  produces  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  per  week. 

4th.  The  Weavers*  Factory,  owned  by  John  Weaver,  Esq.,  located 
fifteen  miles  north  of  the  court-house,  has  one  hundred  and  fifty 
spindles,  makes  yams,  and  produces  five  hundred  pounds  per  week. 

The  goods  made  by  all  these  factories  are  principally  sold  in  the 
country  around  them.  The  surplus  is  sent  to  Northern  cities  for 
sale.  The  cotton  is  purchased  direct  from  the  planters,  who,  in  most 
cases,  deliver  it  to  the  manufacturers.  The  labor  is  performed  by 
white  persons  (natives),  of  whom  there  is  an  abundant  supply  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  country.  They  like  the  employment  and  they 
find  their  condition  very  much  bettered  by  the  change  from  their 
original  habits  and  employments  upon  fiirms  and  rented  lands. 

•  It  has  been  in  existence  about, twenty  Tears ;  has  for  several  years  employed  about  seventy 
workmen,  and  has  the  most  approved  maohiDery  foe  performing  the  various  operations  of 
turning  and  sawing  the  lumber  into  the  forms  and  patterns  for  wagons  and  carriages.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  Tarlous  modes  of  working  in  wood,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
ftusiUty  with  which  the  rough  material  1^  fuhioned  into  shape  and  usefulness.  Here  a  Blanoh- 
ard  lathe  converts  the  rude  spoke  into  perfect  form,  and  by  another  machine  it  Is  smoothe4, 
and  yet  another  cuts  the  tenon.  The  hub  Is  morticed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  felloes  are 
sawed  with  accuracy,  leaving  but  little  hand-labor  to  complete  the  whole.  This  machinery  Is 
all  aew,  having  been  put  up  within  the  past  year,  and  is  of  the  latMt  and  most  approved  kind. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  machines  in  use  for  sawing,  planing,  and  boring  all  the  ma- 
terial entering  into  either  carriages  or  wagons,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  time  and  labor  in 
their  construction. 

The  vehicles  made  at  this  establishment  number  some  three  hundred  annually,  and  have 
long  deservedly  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  for  neatness  in  form  and 
durability  of  construction.  This  enterprise  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  In 
the  state,  and  long  may  it  flourish  as  an  evidence  of  the  skill,  industry,  and  penerera^ce  of 
the  proprietors^ 
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There  are  tliree  ^lotels :  the  OoodieU  ffouse^  under  the  charge  of 
Col.  R  P.  Goodlett,  is  the  only  one  to  be  mentioned,  for  its  elegant 
and  capacious  rooms,  good  fare,  and  gentlemanly  landlord.  A  most 
liberal  patronage  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it.  There  are  also  m 
large  number  of  shops  of  workmen  in  almost  every  brancb  of  in- 
dustry. 

Com  and  cotton  are  the  principal  products  of  the  district  There 
are  also  two  paper-mills.  Much  of  the  manufi&cture  is  finding  a  mar- 
ket in  New- York  city. 

In  the  town  of  Greenville  they  have  two  Masonic  lodges,  one  Odd- 
Fellows'  lodge,  and  a  division  of  Sons  of  Temperance. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  there  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  lecture  and  school  room,  under  the 
control  and  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  expected 
to  go  into  operation  in  February,  1860.  Besides  the  above  there  are 
three  private  schools  in  operation. 

The  schools  here  are  all  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  scholar  to 
pursue  to  the  best  advantage  any  particular  course  which  he  may 
select,  and  to  whatever  extent  he  may  desire.  The  classes  are  also 
so  arranged  that  while  the  student  is  pursuing  the  studies  of  a  higher 
class,  he  may  review  in  a  lower  class  of  the  same  school. 

No  limit  of  time  is  fixed  for  completing  a  course  of  study.  The 
time  allotted  to  each  course  depends  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  course,  and  the  diligence  and  success  with  which  it  is  pursued. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  connected  with  both  the  town 
and  district,  which  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  at  m 
future  time. 

We  beg  to  close  with  the  stanzas  of  our  friend,  Robert  McKay, 
Esq. : 

"  Then  let  u«  never  slumber — ^but  oinrABD  be  our  word  1 
Let  the  mosie  of  the  plane  and  the  hammer  still  be  heard ; 
Let  not  a  svlfiah  feeling  prompt  ua  in  what  we  do- 
Bat  maj  we  always  have  the  good  of  others  too  in  view.^ 


ART.  Vin.-EEMAHKS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  IMPROTEMENT  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Ths  present  condition  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  its  overflows,  the 
frequent  changes  in  its  channel,  and  the  dangers  incurred  by  every 
rise  in  its  waters,  are  owing  to  the  inordinate  width  of  the  bed  g£ 
the  river  and  its  innumerable  sinuosities,  islands,  &c  Flowing 
through  an  alluvial  soil,  no  doubt  originally  composed*  of  the  mate- 
rials brought  down  by  its  own  waters,  the  channel  thus  formed  is 
.easily  liable  to  change.  The  least  irregularity  in  the  banks,  or  a 
jdeepening  or  shoaling  of  the  bed,  causes  the  current  to  turn  toward 
one  side  or  the  other,  and,  in  its  efforts  to  continue  the  direction  thus 
obtained,  to  abrade  the  bank  against  which  its  force  is  directed.     A 
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bend,  once  thus  began,  becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  prominent 
or  extended  by  the  abrasion  of  the  concave  side  of  the  bed,  while  the 
opposite  convex  bank  is  at  the  same  time  increased  by  the  deposit 
brought  down,  and  advances  in  proportion  as  the  concave  bank 
recedes.  In  this  way  the  curvature  continues  to  increase  until  it 
obtains  the  form  similar  to  that  of  a  pear,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  between,  through  which,  in  time  of  high  water,  the 
river  sometimes  breaks,  thus  regulating  itself  and  carrying  out  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  influence  it  to  seek  the  shortest  and  straightest 
passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  its  course  toward 
the  Gulf  has  been  rendered  shorter  and  more  direct 

Water  has  a  tendency  to  pursue  a  straight  course,  because  that 
presents  the  least  length,  and  consequently  the  greatest  relative  fall. 
In  all  rivers,  the  courses  of  which  are  circuitous,  the  wBter  may  be 
seen,  in  time  of  a  flood,  to  leave  the  channel  where  either  bank  is  low, 
and  enter  it  again  lower  down,  by  a  straighter  and  shorter  course  ; 
but  when  the  flood  subsides,  the  water  is  again  confined  within  its 
bed,  and  whatever  changes  it  then  undergoes  depend  on  such  acci- 
dental circumstances  as  may  influence  the  direction  of  the  current 
The  changes  that  take  place  within  the  bed  of  a  river  result  exclu- 
sively from  the  abrasion  of  the  banks. 

The  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi  has  been  formed  of  the  de- 
tritus brought  down  by  the  river,  which,  flowing  through  a  bed  with 
low  banks,  in  time  of  high  water  has  flooded  the  country  on  either 
side,  and  there  deposited  a  portion  of  the  immense  quantities  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  brought  down  into  its  channel  by  its  tributaries. 
T^us  covered  with  the  deposits  of  every  flood,  the  lower  valley  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  elevated  until  it  acquired  a  permanent 
and  solid  character,  subject  only  to  occasional  overflows  in  times  of 
extreme  high  water.  The  same  causes  which  have  created  the  valley 
and  delta  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  namely,  the  immense  quantities 
of  sedimentary  matter  brought  down  from  above,  and  the  high  floods, 
have  also  led  to  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  elevation  and  extension  of 
the  valley. 

The  erection  of  levees  for  the  protection  of  the  cultivated  lands 
from  inundation,  which  levees  have  been  extended  along  both  sides 
of  the  river  for  great  distances,  has  had  a  tendency  to  render  this 
elevation  of  the  bed  comparatively  more  progressive,  by  confining 
within  the  channel  much  of  the  sedimentary  matter  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  distributed  over  the  adjacent  lands ;  while  these  lands, 
no  longer  exposed  to  overflows  of  the  river,  and  no  longer  receiving 
yearly  deposits  from  its  waters,  have  now  become  stationary  in  their 
elevation. 

This  effort  to  protect  the  cultivated  lands  from  floods  by  the  erec- 
tion of  levees,  though  productive  of  some  temporary  benefit,  has  a 
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tendency  in  the  end  to  occaBion  greater  mischief.  The  progressive 
elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  caused  by  its  inordinate  breadth, 
its  numerous  sinuosities,  islands,  &c.,  renders  an  increase  necessary  in 
the  height  of  the  levees,  so  that  a  crevasse  in  them  during  one  of  the 
spring  floods  is  more  destructive  now  than  formerly,  because  it  dis- 
charges a  greater  quantity  of  water  with  a  greater  fall,  and  conse- 
quently greater  velocity.  Besides,  the  increase  of  population  through- 
out the  great  West,  along  the  various  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  clearing,  cultivating,  and  draining  of  the  lands,  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water  and  sedimentary  matter  cr  detritus,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  fields  into  the  creeks  and  rivers  which  supply  the  Mis^ 
sippi,  while  the  main  channel  in  the  lower  valley,  having  its  bed 
filled  with  obstructions,  and  having  less  fall  than  its  tributaries,  cannot 
dischai^e  the  detritus  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  so  that  the  floods  must 
rise  higher  and  gradually  become  more  dangerous. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  adjacent  to  the  river, 
are  extensive  swamps,  lagoons,  and  low,  flat  lands,  which,  as  long  as 
the  river  is  left  in  its  present  unimproved  condition,  serve  a  highly 
useful  purpose.  They  act  as  reservoirs  or  basins  to  receive  the  sur- 
plus waters  of  the  river  in  time  of  a  flood,  and  return  them  again  to 
the  main  channel  when  the  flood  begins  to  subside.  By  means  of 
them  the  floods  are  prevented  from  rising  as  high  as  they  otherwise 
would,  the  duration  of  low  water  is  diminished,  the  stage  of  water 
in  the  river  is  more  generally  equalized  and  the  change  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other  rendered  less  sudden  and  violent  Besides  vast 
quantities  of  sedimentary  matter  brought  down  by  the  floods  pass 
into  these  repositories  and  are  there  deposited,  whidi  otherwise  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  river,  would  only  add  more  rapidly  to  the 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  its  bed.  As  long  as  the  Mississippi  is  left 
unimproved,  a  double  purpose  is  subserved.  By  permitting  the  surplus 
waters  free  access  to  die  swamps  and  lagoons,  they  act  as  regulators 
to  the  river  by  checking  the  rapidity  and  diminishing  the  height  of 
its  floods ;  while  the  deposits  left  in  them  by  these  floods  are  ^^u- 
ally  filling  them  up,  and  will  finally  elevate  them  so  as  to  render 
them  available  for  agriculture. 

The  great  lakes  at  the  North,  which  are  the  repositories  of  the 
drainage  of  an  immense  territory,  afford  the  best  example  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  reservoirs  in  securing  a  country  from  the  destructive 
ravages  of  high  floods.  Those  extensive  basins  receive  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  water  resulting  from  the  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows 
of  spring,  and  retain  them  until  they  are  gradually  discharged  through 
the  St.  Lawrence.  But  for  them,  the  valley  of  that  river  would 
yearly  be  swept  by  destructive  floods.  These  lakes  also  serve  to  re- 
tain the  detritus  which  is  brought  down  by  the  tributaries,  and  thus 
secure  the  river  from  all  injurious  deposits. 

It  13  true,  the  swamps  and  low  flat-bottomed  lands  of  Louisiana, 
filled  and  covered  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  by  the  surplus 
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waters  of  the  Mississippi,  are  not  only  useless  for  any  agricultural 
purpose,  but  exert  an  unfovorable  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
ac^acent  country.  Protected  from  overflow  by  the  river,  they  might 
be  subjected  to  the  labor  of  the  planter,  and  made  profitable  for  the 
investment  of  his  capitaL  But  the  consequences  that  would  cer- 
tainly follow,  without  improving  the  course  of  the  river,  should  be 
considered. 

If  the  surplus  water  that  now  flows  from  the  Mississippi  in  time  of 
a  flood  into  these  swamps  and  lagoons,  be  confined  within  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  or  rather  between  the  longitudinal  levees,  the 
spring  floods  must  necessarily  rise  to  a  greater  height.  This  will  render 
necessary  an  increased  elevation  of  the  levees  wherever  they  exist. 

From  the  increased  pressure  of  the  water  and  exposure,  these  levees 
will  be  more  subject  to  crevasses  than  before ;  while,  from  the  greater 
height  of  the  levees,  the  efiects  of  the  crevasses  will  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  a^acent  lands.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
sufficiently  proved  that  as  the  levees  become  more  elevated,  the 
crevasses  are  none  the  less  frequent  and  more  destructive.  Every- 
thing that  tends  to  increase  the  volume  and  elevation  of  the  water  in 
the  main  channel,  so  long  as  it  is  left  unimproved,  must  render  them 
still  more  so. 

The  bed  of  the  Mississippi  river  is  rising,  while  the  level  of  the 
valley,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  levees,  is  stationary  and  has  ceased  • 
to  keep  pace  with  it.  However  slow  that  rise  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  time  must  come,  if  the  present  system  is  continued,  when  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  of  the  river  will  be  considerable  higher.  Any  re- 
flecting man  will,  therefore,  see  that  the  levee  system,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  necessary  to  keep  it  up,  and 
the  heavy  yearly  losses  entailed  upon  the  neighboring  landed  proprie- 
tors by  inundations,  will  ultimately  reach  a  point  beyond  which  its 
further  continuance,  if  practicable  at  all,  can  only  be  maintained  at 
an  enormous  cost,  while  no  care  or  precaution  can  prevent  the  yearly 
overflows  and  consequent  devastation. 

As  a  system,  therefore,  the  levees  are  defective  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  improvement  of  the 
river — neither  making  its  channel  deeper,  nor  its  course  straighter, 
and  leaving  its  navigable  condition  certainly  no  better  than  they 
found  it.  In  the  second  place,  by  aflbrding  a  temporary  protection 
to  the  planter,  they  throw  him  into  a  dream  of  fancied  security  that 
prevents  him  from  directing  his  attention  and  energy  to  some  more 
efficient  method  of  improving  the  river  and  obtaining  permanent  se- 
curity for  himself.  In  the  third  place,  by  affi>rding  a  mere  temporary 
expedient  to  meet  impending  evil,  they  can  only  postpone  a  danger 
which  is  inevitable,  and  the  coming  of  which  will  only  be  the  more 
ruinous  the  longer  it  is  delayed. 

Louis  Hebert,  State  engineer  of  Louisiana,  in  his  report  to  the 
legislature  of  that  State,  dated.  Baton  Ronge,  January  Ist,  1856, 
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sajs :  *^  In  concludion,  let  us  learn  not  to  interfere  with  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  We  cannot  control  it.  Our  presumptuous  efl^nis 
against  it  only  hring  down  upon  as  chastisement." 

I  cannot  agree  with  this  gentleman  in  the  opinion  which  the  above 
language  seems  to  imply.  The  condition  of  the  Mississippi  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  defective,  because  the  advantages  which  it 
offers  to  commerce  are  far  below  what  the  immense  volume  of  water 
that  rolls  down  its  channel  ought,  and,  under  skilful  and  judicious 
direction,  might  be  made,  to  possess.  The  alluvial  soil  through  which 
it  flows  affords  the  finest  facilities  for  accomplishing  any  change  in 
the  channel  necpssary  for  securing  a  proper  direction  and  br^dth, 
while  the  mighty  volume  of  water  discharged  places  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  and  experienced  engineer,  a  power  as  effective  and  as 
easily  controlled  for  good  as  for  evil.  The  people  of  New-Orleans, 
both  merchants  and  real-estate  owners,  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  river,  as  are  also  the  landed-proprietors  along  its 
banks ;  and  all  would  be  benefited  by  making  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  river  to  flow  as  fast,  and  as  directly  as  possible,  through  a 
regular  bed  of  a  breadth  properly  adapted  to  its  discharge.  The 
cross-sation  of  the  stream  would  then  be  less,  and  its  own  action 
would  secure  for  itself  a  reduction  of  the  level  of  its  surface. 

MoBiT^,  October  17,  1859. 


ART.  II.-INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIAKT. 

One  of  the  most  important  concerns  in  our  system  of  government  is 
to  promote  and  secure  honesty  and  independence  in  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. In  fact,  the  most  important  department  of  our  civil  govern- 
ment is  the  Judiciary,  which  not  only  has  to  execute  large  and 
weighty  trusts  in  deciding  controversies  between  suitors,  but  is  also 
charged  with  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  the  settlement  of  consti- 
tutional questions,  and  the  determination  of  onr  liberties — both  civil 
and  politicaL  Indeed,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  fate  of 
our  country  is  involved  in  the  character  of  the  Judiciary,  as  it  restrains 
the  other  branches  of  the  government  without  efficient  restraint  itself, 
and  adjusts  the  measure  of  our  liberties  without  any  direct  and  prac- 
ticable appeal  from  its  behests.  To  preserve  and  guard,  therefore, 
the  purity  of  the  Judiciary,  to  assure  its  independence,  and  to  chas- 
tise, as  far  as  possible,  its  excesses,  are  duties  of  primary  and  vital 
importance,  and  must  be  so  regarded  by  all  who  take  a  patriotic  and 
cordial  interest  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  anxious  to  take  every  precaution 
to  secure  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  independence  in  the  judicial 
office,  nmde  the  appointment  one  for  life,  thus  hoping  to  raise  the 
judge  above  partisan  influences,  and  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  temptations  that  might  otherwise  assail  him.  How  these  hopes 
have  been  fulfilled — on  what  foundations  in  reason  and  human  nature 
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thej  were  reared,  it  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  inquire.  We  purpose 
to  treat  only  of  the  remedy  for  whatever  malfeasance  or  tendency  to 
tyranny  there  may  now  or  ever  be  on  the  part  of  our  Foderal  Judi- 
ciary. 

While  establishing  the  oflBce  of  the  federal  judges  for  life,  the 
authors  of  our  constitutional  law  provided  but  a  single  remedy  for 
judicial  misrule  and  corruption.  This  was  the  amotion  of  the  judge 
by  impeachment.  The  remedy  is  given  and  defined  in  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  : 

Art.  II.  "  Sec.  4. — ^The  president,  vioe-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction 
of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.** 

Abt.  I.  **  Sec.  3. — Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States  ;  but,  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punish- 
ment, according  to  law.** 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  the  remedy  of  impeach- 
ment is  not  a  full  one.  It  visits  only  a  very  inadequate  punishment — 
that  of  removal  from  and  disqualification  to  hold  office ;  nor  does  it 
restore  the  injured  party  to  his  rights.  At  best,  the  proceeding  is  a 
tedious,  circumlocutory,  and  uncertain  one — dependent,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  leisure  that  Congress  may  afford  from  its  ordinary 
public  concerns,  and  requiring  sacrifices  of  time  and  trouble  which 
few  memorialists  are  able  to  make,  especially  as  the  impeachment  is 
but  a  single  step  toward  the  restitution  of  their  rights. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  very  shortcomings  of  the  process  of  im- 
peachment, and  the  essential  difficulties  which  hamper  its  exercise, 
that  the  remedy  should  be  liberally  and  freely  granted  to  injured 
parties.  ITie  main  proposition  which  we  seek  to  sustain  in  this  arti- 
cle is,  that  impeachment  being  the  single  and  only  safeguard  which 
the  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
Judiciary,  and  being  also  at  best  an  incomplete  and  troublesome  pro- 
ceeding for  the  vindication  of  private  rights,  it  should  be  used  by 
Congress  with  vigor  and  effect,  rather  than  with  an  unwilling  and 
stinting  hand.  This  proposition  seems  obvious  and  just.  Yet,  we 
are  aware  that  views  to  the  contrary  have  obtained  with  some  of 
our  public  men,  and  have  been  busily  disseminated  by  interested  par- 
ties ;  and  that  an  impression  has  been  made  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  that  the  remedy  of  impeachment  is  an  odious  one,  that  it 
tends  to  subdue  the  independence  of  the  .Judiciary,  and  that  on  this 
account  it  should  be  discouraged  by  Congress,  except  in  extreme 
cases. 

Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  could  be  more  false  and  mischievous 
than  these  doctrines :  their  very  plausibility  makes  their  falseness 
more  wicked  and  atrocious.  The  consequences  of  such  doctrines 
would  be  to  foster  and  encourage  judicial  malfeasance ;  to  bring  the 
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remedy  of  impeachment  into  practical  disuse  ;  to  give  immunity  to 
crime  in  high  places,  and  to  apply  the  royal  maxim — "  the  king  can 
do  no  "WTong" — to  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  our 
republican  government  The  sophistry  of  the  argument  lies  in  a 
single  word.  We  want  an  ^^independmf*  Judiciary ;  but  we  do  not 
mean  by  independence,  irresponsibilily.  We  woulS  place  our  judges 
above  all  responsibility  to  party  cabals  and  popular  forums  ;  but  we 
would  not  relax  in  one  particular,  or  in  one  degree,  their  resp<m5i- 
bility  to  official  sources.  'We  repeat,  we  want,  above  all  things,  an 
independent  Judiciary — a  Judiciary  accountable  only  to  official  author- 
ity, but  strictly  accountable  to  that.  It  is  this  aocountabilityi  we  are 
assured,  that  is  our  only  safeguard  against  the  encroachments  and 
corruptions  of  the  judicial  power  that  "  steals  on  ;"  that  is  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  purity  of  the  ermine,  and  to  the  strict,  watchful,  and 
jealous  demands,  of  which  we  must  look  for  the  safety  of  private 
rights  and  the  conservation  of  some  of  the  gravest  interests  of  the 
country. 

Every  proceeding  to  impeach  a  judge  of  the  United  States  beyond 
the  particular  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  that  it  involves,  constitutes 
a  precedent  of  the  highest  importance.  If  the  practice  of  impeach- 
ment is  to  be  discouraged  by  Congress  and  marked  with  odium,  be- 
cause of  the  sophistical  argument,  that  it  impairs  the  independence  of 
the  Judiciary,  then,  every  time  this  is  done,  a  pernicious  example  is 
set,  and  a  direct  encouragement  offisred  to  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
on  the  bench.  If  the  remedy  given  in  the  Constitution  itself  b  to 
affi^rd  no  prospect  to  the  people  of  freeing  themselves  from  a  corrupt 
and  arbitrary  judge,  to  what  desperate  resorts  may  they  not  be  driven. 
The  subject  is  a  grave  one.  More  important  and  vital,  we  venture  to 
say,  than  half  the  questions  which  distract  the  country  and  divide  it 
into  great  contending  parties,  is  the  topic  of  the  freedom  of  impeachment. 

We  are  not  arguing  on  abstractions  :  the  lessons  we  would  teach 
are  urged  by  practical  experiences.  It  is  manifest  to  reflecting  men 
that  the  practice  of  impeachment  is  rapidly  falling  into  disuse ;  that 
it  has  been  so  disfavored  by  Congress  and  reproached  by  it,  tliat  the 
victims  of  judicial  tyranny  are  rather  disposed  to  suffer  in  silence 
than  to  approach  Congress  as  odious  and  hopeless  petitioners.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Congress,  to- 
ward the  impeachment  of  Judge  Watrous  of  Texas,  the  same  sophis- 
tical appeals  we  have  been  generally  condemning  were  made,  in  that 
case,  for  "  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,"  and  strenuous  efforts 
made  to  reproach  those  who  asked  for  justice  as  conspirators  against 
an  honest  and  fearless  administration  of  the  law.  This  was,  as  we 
must  contend,  clearly  ii^ong,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional  in  spirit 
Of  the  particular  facts  in  the  Watrous  case,  we  do  not  propose  to 
treat  With  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  we  have  nothing 
to  do  ;  we  commit  that  to  the  examination  and  sober  thought  of 
Congress.     But  we  are  free  to  reprehend  those  false  and  pernicious 
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doctrinee  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  impeachment,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  Watrous  case,  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
country,  and  have  impressed  the  public  mind  with  dangerous  force. 

We  hold  that  the  remedy  of  impeachment  should  be  exercised  with 
vigor  and  effect,  and  that  such  exercise  instead  of  subduing  the  in- 
dependence of  th<B  Judiciary  is  calculated  to  produce  nothing  more 
than  a  salutary  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  official  sources,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  good  deeds.  We  recognize  in  every  proceeding 
toward  the  impeachment  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States,  the  set- 
ting of  a  public  example,  pregnant  with  good  or  with  evil.  To  the 
character  and  force  of  this  example  it  is  right  for  the  represent- 
ative of  the  people  to  attend,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  ques- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence.  The  danger  is  that  in  attempting  to 
assure  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  by  protecting  it  against 
the  power  of  impeachment,  the  example  may  be  overstepped,  and 
encouragement  and  immunity  offered  to  crime  and  corruption  on 
the  bench.  It  is  this  danger  that  we  exclaim  against.  It  is  such 
examples  that  should  be  reprehended  by  the  people,  or  quickly  cor- 
rected by  their  representatives. 

Who  now  can  revert  to  the  case  of  Judge  Watrous  and  enumerate 
its  peculiar  circumstances — the  fJEict  that  for  ten  years  his  conduct  had 
been  the  subject  of  steady  accusation ;  the  fieict  that  he  had  been 
charged  with  crimes  and  misdemeanors  under  the  imposing  form  of  a 
legislative  sentence  ;  the  fact  that  he  had  been  accused  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  one  investigating  committee  and  a  moiety  of  another 
— and  say  that  under  these  circumstances  the  failure  to  impeach  him, 
because  of  considerations  for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  was 
not  a  grave  error,  and  did  not  involve  a  baleful  example,  directly  en- 
couraging judicial  misconduct,  with  the  almost  certain  hope  of  im- 
munity from  punishment  T  We  are  aware  that  there  were  other 
grounds  for  the  refusal  of  the  last  House  to  impeach  Judge  Watrous 
than  a  regard  for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary ;  we  are  aware 
that  many  true  and  conscientious  members  of  that  House,  and  with 
them  a  portion  of  the  committee  that  made  the  investigation,  resisted 
the  impeachment  for  a  variety  of  reasons ;  but  all  honest  observers 
of  the  debates  in  the  case  will  recollect  the  clamor  that  was  raised 
inside  and  outside  of  the  House  about  the  abstraction  of  an  indepen- 
dent Judiciary,  and  what  weight  that  idle  and  sophistical  argument 
had  in  the  final  determination  of  the  contest.  We  repeat,  for  our- 
selves, that  we  pass  no  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Judge*s  guilt  or 
innocence.  We  censure  the  arguments  which  were  brought  to  de- 
fend him  ;  and  we  say,  moreover,  with  the  sentiments  of  all^^flect- 
ing  men,  as  we  believe,  to  sustain  us,  that,  whether  guilty  or  inno- 
cent, the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  permitted  to  go  back 
upon  the  community,  without  a  trial,  have  constituted  a  bad  example 
to  go  before  the  country,  have  afforded  a  powerful  encouragement  to 
judicial  malfeasance,  and  have  established  a  precedent  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people. 
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With  respect  to  the  importance  of  these  precedents,  and  as  the 
most  imposing  invocation  we  can  offer  to  Congress  to  correct  past  ex- 
amples of  indirect  license,  and  to  set  future  examples  of  judicial  re- 
sponsibility, we  may  quote  a  just  and  timely  sentiment  offered  on 
the  subject  by  the  distinguished  head  of  the  present  government, 
whose  opinions  at  all  times  of  his  matured  life,  on  matters  of  public 
interest,  have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  whose  re- 
gard for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  purity  on  the  other,  can  neither  be  doubted  nor 
questioned.  We  refer  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
trial  of  Judge  Peck  (1881).  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  the 
managers,  used  the  following  remarkable  language,  premising  that  he 
**  should  strongly  express  what  he  strongly  felt"  : 

"  I  do  moflt  toUmnly  believe  'that  if  this  Judge  shall  exn^ paniahinent,  the 
description  which  has  often  been  contemptuously  applied  to  the  power  of  im- 
peachment, that  it  'is  but  the  scare-crow  of  the  Constitutioiif  will  hereafter  be 
strictly  just.  If  the  power  of  impeachment  presents  no  prospect  to  the  people  of 
removing  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  judge,  what  will  be  the  oonsequence?  They 
will  soon  begin  to  inquire  whether  the  judicial  office  ought  not  to  be  limited  to 
a  term  of  years.  At  the  commencement  of  this  trial  1  should  have  shrank  with 
horror  from  such  a  proposition,  but  if  there  be  no  other  alternative,  if  the  people 
must  either  be  cursed  during  a  long  life  with  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  judge, 
who  has  trampled  upon  their  rights,  or  the  Constitution  must  be  so  amended  as  to 
limit  the  term  of  office  of  the  inferior  judges,  I  shall  chooee  the  last  alftenu- 
tive  as  the  least  of  two  very  great  evils.** 

We  may  well  pray  for  the  aversion  of  the  evils  whioh  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan then  prophesied,  and  which  succeeding  events  show  to  be 
fearfully  imminent.  In  the  danger  that  threatened  us  then,  and 
that  threatens  us  now  with  the  sharp  distinctness  of  its  approaching 
step,  there  is  but  one  remedy,  that  of  free  and  vigorous  impeach- 
ment, so  there  is  but  one  power  in  the  Constitution  to  address  our 
prayers  for  safety  to,  and  that  is  the  halls  of  Congress. 


ART.  I -THE  NEPTRALITT  LAWS  AND  PROGRESS. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1818,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  law  popularly  known  as  the  "  Neutrality  Law.'*  The 
provisions  of  this  extraordinary  statute,  with  respect  to  the  military 
enterprises  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  matters  of  noto- 
riety. 

The  sections  of  the  act  upon  which  we  design  to  comment,  prohibit 
enlistments,  or  agreements  to  enlist,  within  the  United  States  for 
foreign  service,  and  denounce  expeditions  against  the  territory  or 
dominions  of  foreign  powers.  With  respect  to  expeditions,  or  mili- 
tary enterprises  of  this  sort,  the  following  is  the  language  of  the  law  : 

"  Sec.  6.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  terri- 
tory or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin,  or  set. on  foot,  or  provide,  or  pre- 
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pare,  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  from 
thence  against  the  territory  or  donunions  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of 
any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  ffnilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
nned  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years." 

It  has  been  generally  urged  that  the  object  of  this  law  was  to  en- 
force and  carry  out  those  obligations  of  neutrality  which  pertained 
to  the  goyemment  But  this  view  is  wholly  illogical  and  erroneous. 
The  law  is,  in  fiict,  improperly  termed  a  neutrality  law ;  nothing  is 
said  in  it  of  neutrality ;  the  word  does  not  even  occur  in  its  title, 
which  is,  ^'An  act  in  addition  to  the  'Act  for  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crimto  against  the  United  States,'  and  to  repeal  the  act  therein 
mentioned."  The  statute  creates  a  crime  or  misdemeanor ;  it  is  not 
founded  upon  any  of  the  recognized  obligations  of  international  law ; 
it  invents  an  offence  new  to  this  code,  and  denounces  it  under  heavy 
and  tyrannical  penalties.  The  neutrality  of  the  state  is  one  thing, 
that  of  its  citizens  is  another.  The  one  is  a  recognized  duty,  grow* 
ing  out  of  international  law  and  custom,  and  recommended  by  the 
examples  of  the  modem  nations.  The  other  is  a  tyrannical  command, 
foundied  on  no  natural  obligations,  and  is  an  invention  of  American 
legislatures,  without  any  equal  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  municipal 
codes  of  other  nations. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  legal  construction.  It  is  even 
more  than  a  question  of  civil  freedom  ;  it  involves  consequences  of 
the  gravest  and  most  practical  character  with  respect  to  our  national 
interests  and  our  growth  as  a  political  power.  Instead  of  confining 
the  spirit  and  power  of  our  citizens  by  such  odious  restrictions  as 
those  referred  to  above,  it  is  the  highest  policy  of  our  government, 
whUe  itself  remaining  neutral,  to  give  the  greatest  freedom  to  the 
military  enterprises  of  our  citizens  on  distant  theatres,  wh^^ver  these 
enterprises  may  be  invited  or  tolerated  by  foreign  nations,  and  are 
not  merely  predatory  excursions.  Such  excursions,  indeed,  deserve  to 
be  denounced.  But  the  monstrous  law,  from  which  we  have  taken 
the  extract  above,  not  only  denounces  these,  but  it  prohibits,  abso- 
lutely and  under  all  circumstances,  the  enlistment  within  its  terri- 
tories, or  the  preparation  there  of  any  expedition  in  the  service  or 
aeainst  any  foreign  power  or  people,  no  matter  if  invited  by  or  under- 
taken with  the  consent  of  the  competent  foreign  authorities.  It  not  only 
checks  aggression  and  rapacity ;  but  it  opposes  all  legitimate  progress 
of  American  arms,  and  with  them  American  civilization.  It  is  here 
that  the  statute  is  oflensive,  and  it  is  in  re^>ect  to  this  provisicm  that  we 
exclaim  against  it  as  a  tyrannical  and  retrogressive  act  of  legislation. 
The  law,  within  the  limits  referred  to,  is  too  absurd  to  bear  argument. 
It  is  illogical  by  its  own  terms. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  is  not  intended  to  operate  against 
unassociated  individuals.  For  it  to  operate  thus  would  be  to  with- 
hold the  right  of  expatriation,  a  right  recognized  by  our  own,  as  well 
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as  all  liberal  goyemments  of  modern  times.  But  tbe  terms  of  the 
law  itself  are  sufficiently  definite  on  this  point  There  must  dearly 
be  an  assoeiation  or  an  organization  to  bring  the  case  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  section  quoted  above  as  constituting  the  mate* 
rial  part  of  the  law. 

Now  the  questions  naturally  and  forcibly  occurs,  if  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  individuals  to  keep  at  home  and  maintain  their  neu- 
trality, how  can  this  be  made  the  duty  of  numbers,  or  even  of 
organized  bands  of  individuals.  Surely  the  mere  fact  of  an  organi- 
zation, or  the  mere  circumstance  of  numbers,  cannot  change  a  princi- 
ple which  is  essentially  the  same.  The  movement,  indeed,  may  be 
given  greater  noteriety  by  numbers,  and  may  be  made  more  imposing 
by  an  organization ;  but  these  are  circumstances  which  cannot  affect, 
because  they  do  not  reach  the  question  of  duty,  which  is  as  much 
involved  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  as  in  hundreds  of  individuals. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  some  persons  so  easily  impressed  by 
circumstances  as  to  take  the  opinion  that  when,  not  individuals,  bvut 
A  company  of  individuals,  emigrate  to  take  up  arms  abroad,  the  move- 
ment, in  some  way  which  they  cannot  exactly  explain,  involves  the 
government  and  has  its  countenance  and  complicity ;  but  this  is 
wholly  illogical.  The  government  has  no  more  moral  or  niUural 
right  to  restrain  numbers  of  individuals  than  a  single  one  ;  and  it  no 
more  gives  freedom  or  privilege  to  many,  because  they  are  many,  than 
to  one.  We  admit  that  the  government  would  have  the  right,  not 
only  under  the  special  statute  we  are  commenting  upon,  but  vsndeat 
the  public  law,  to  restrain  and  to  punish  a  mere  raid  or  predatoiy 
expedition.  So,  too,  it  would  have  the  right  to  punish  a  single  pirate 
or  lawless  adventurer.  We  only  claim,  that,  as  the  government  has 
no  right,  and  does  not  pretend  to  have  any  right,  to  restrain  a  single 
unassociated  individual  from  military  enterprises  abroad  which  are 
consented  to  or  tolerated  by  the  foreign  authorities,  so  it  has  properly 
no  right  to  restrain  organized  numbers  of  individuflds  from  enterprises 
to  be  conducted  on  the  same  conditions. 

As  our  views  on  the  vexed  subject  of  neutrality  are  original,  and 
not  copied  from  any  sect  or  leaders  in  the  party  politics  of  the  country, 
it  may  be  well  to  sum  them  up,  and  place  them  in  juxtaposition  as  a 
number  or  series  of  general  principles : 

1.  Neutrality  is  the  duty  of  the  state  or  government,  founded  upon 
the  obligations  of  international  law,  or  rather  of  international  comity. 
It  is  a  duty  recommended,  too,  by  those  considerations  of  republican 
policy  which  limit  and  restrain  the  action  of  the  government,  while 
they  enlarge  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

2.  Neutrality  is  not  the  duty  of  the  individual  citiz^L  It  cannot 
be  naturally  or  logically  predicated  of  him ;  it  can  only  be  predicated 
of  political  communities.  To  impose  "  neutrality'*  on  the  individual 
citizen  would  be  to  shut  him  up  in  a  territorial  prison,  to  deprive  him 
of  his  free  will,  and  to  destroy  all  the  personal  attributes  in  him,  and 
make  him  a  chattel  of  the  government 
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3.  A3  neutrality  is  not  the  duty  of  the  individual,  neither  can  it 
logicallj  be  the  duty  of  bands  or  companies  of  individuals,  who 
should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  assemble,  organize,  and  enlist  freely 
for  foreign  military  enterprises. 

4.  But  although  individuals  and  companies  of  individuals  may  be 
naturally  and  justly  free  to  prosecute  military  enterprises  abroad, 
they  must  do  it  with  the  agreemaat  and  consent  of  the  foreign  state 
in  whose  service  or  under  whose  auspices  they  take  up  arms.  They 
are  certainly  not  free  to  impose  or  precipitate  themselves  upon  any 
people,  for  this  would  be  in  violation  of  the  integrity  of  a  nation*s 
territory  and  a  natural  crime.  This,  in  short,  would  be  lawless, 
rapacious,  piratical,  and  properly  branded  by  the  ignominious  term 
of  FUtbuUerism, 

We  have  no  defence  to  offer  for  "  filibusterism "  properly  so- 
called.  But  we  do  defend  the  cause  of  American  progress,  and 
maintain  the  doctrine  that  our  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  freely 
enlist  and  emigrate  for  foreign  military  service,  whenever  legitimate 
opportunities  may  offer  ;  and  that  the  government  has  no  just  right  to 
restrain  their  actions  in  this  respect,  or  to  hold  an  inquisition  into 
the  motives  which  prompt  them.  Means  and  opportunities  such  as 
these,  to  impart  into  foreign  countries  American  influences,  to 
sow  there  the  seeds  of  our  civilization,  and  to  extend,  by  the 
bold  and  hardy  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  their  ideas  and  institu- 
tions, are  not  to  be  recklessly  cut  off*  or  denounced.  It  is  the 
cause  of  legitimate  American  progress  we  defend,  and  in  that 
cause  surely  there  should  be  no  abridgment  of  liberty,  or  repres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

A  few  words  here  of  the  advances  in  the  progress  of  our  coun- 
try to  its  present  stage  of  prosperity  and  power. 

In  the  early  construction  of  our  system  of  government .  there 
seem  to  have  been  bo  anticipations  seriously  indulged  of  the 
future  extension,  pw^ess,  and  greatness  of  the  American  na- 
tion. Thus  the  system  of  the  government,  as  originally  modeled, 
was  of  the  most  bald  simplicity.  There  was  nothing  provided  in 
the  Constitution  for  a  ministry  or  an  *^  administration*'  (as  the 
loose  and  incorrect  American  term  is),  to  share  the  burden  and 
responsibilities  of  the  government  with  the  President,  who  was 
considered  by  the  early  founders  of  the  little  republic  equal  to 
sustain  all  the  labors  and  cares  of  the  government,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  mere  clerks  or  secretaries,  and  without  the  advice  of 
ministers.  All  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  to  be  limited 
as  much  as  possible;  the  little  republic  was  thought  to  have  no 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  our  foreign  diplomacy  was 
reduced  to  a  simplicity  that  now  appears  almost  shameful  and  mean. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  we  believe    not  generally 
known,  that  neither  in  the  Constitution  nor  in  the  early  practice  of 
the  goverrjnent  was  any  provision  made  for    a  diplomatic  service 
through  the  offices  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  resident. 
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How  changed  is  now  the  condition  of  our  country,  since  the  days 
when  our  early  statesmen  abn^ated  the  practice  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course by  ambassadors.  Now  we  have  the  most  magnificent  territory 
of  any  nation  in  the  world ;  and  now  we  have  established  diplomatic 
relations  not  only  with  all  the  states  of  Europe,  but  with  the  most 
distant  and  exclusive  nations  on  the  globe. 

But,  with  all  this  immense  growth  and  progress,  one  stumbling- 
block  has,  more  than  all  open  and  other  opposition,  embarrassed  the 
career  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  has  been  an  improvident  law 
of  the  government  itself.  We  refer  to  the  "  neutrality  law,"  which 
we  have  already  commented  upon  at  some  considerable  length.  By 
this  law  our  country  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  incapacitated  from 
availing  itself  of  the  relations  that  the  Spanish- American  republics, 
and  the  anarchical  peoples  in  our  Southern  neighborhood,  naturally 
bear  to  us.  These  republics  are  decadent— deiad  members  of  the 
American  system.  They  must,  sooner  or  later,  succumb  to  ruin,  and 
whatever  destiny  awaits  them  in  the  wreck  and  loss  of  their  nation- 
ality. Our  government  might  easily  absorb  them  ;  but  its  duty  is 
neutrality — and  that  duty  it  has  executed  in  the  face  of  temptations 
which  none  of  the  modem  powers  have  ever  withstood.  But  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  our  government,  gratuitously  to  place  a  stumbling- 
block  in  its  own  career  of  greatness.  It  is  not  its  duty  to  restrain 
and  prevent  its  citizens  from  carrying  American  influences  into  the 
neighboring  republics,  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  such  republics, 
and  from  infusing  American  sentiment  into  the  hearts  of  their  peoples. 

It  is  clear  that  the  great  opening  by  which  American  influences  are 
to  enter  into  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  is  to  i)e  by 
the  engagement  of  our  countrymen  in  their  military  service.  These 
countries  are  incessantly  engaged  in  war ;  their  military  forces  are  being 
constantly  diminished.  They  want  soldiers  ;  and  an  abundant  ma- 
terial to  supply  the  demand  is  at  their  doors.  American  volunteers 
should  be  free  to  go  there — free  to  go  wherever  opportunity  beckons 
to  enterprise.  We  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  law  so  fiur 
as  this — not  that  our  countrymen  should  be  free  to  force  themselves 
and  to  prey  upon  any  country,  but  that  they  should  be  free  in  the 
character  of  soldiers  to  carry  and  establish  abroad  those  legitimate 
American  influences,  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  securing  and 
hastening  of  our  destiny  on  the  great  American  isthmus. 

We  do  not  look  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  destiny  by  force. 
We  look  to  its  accomplishment  through  the  natural  influences  of 
American  populations.  We  only  insist  that  we  should  be  free  to 
plant  those  populations,  by  the  powerful  inducements  of  military  ser- 
vice abroad,  in  the  heart  of  every  nation  that  invites  them. 

Let,  then,  the  intrusive  stumbling-block  be  removed.  Let  the 
legitimate  career  of  the  United  States  be  unarrested  and  unembar- 
rassed. Let  us,  in  short,  fulfil  the  destiny  that  Nature  has  appointed 
for  us,  without  anticipating  it  by  violence  on  the  one  hand,  or  for- 
feiting it  by  inaction  on  the  other. 
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1.— IMMENSE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Thi  United  States  Eamomut^  an  admirable  eommeroial  authority,  thus  com- 
ments npon  this  snbjeot :— -The  derelopment  which  has  been  given  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  coontrr  since  the  tariff  of  1866  came  into  operation,  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table  of  the  leading  exports,  the  specie  movement,  the  net  impor- 
tation of  goods,  and  the  duties  col&cted  in  each  year  of  the  present  ad  valorem 
tariff: 
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It  is  observable  that  the  import  and  consi&nption  of  goods  foUowed  the  increase 
of  domestic  exports,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  year  1847  was  that  of  large  ex- 
ports of  breadstuffs,  as  well  as  of  the  operation  of  the  present  ad  valorem  tariff 
m  that  year,  the  value  of  breadstuflb  exported  increased  $41,000,000,  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  exports  $49,000,000,  while  the  imports  of  goods  increased 
but  $6,000,000,  and  the  federal  revenue  showed  no  increase.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  specie  column,  which  shows  over  $24,000,000  imported  in  that  year. 
In  1848  the  gold  discoveries  reversed  that  state  of  things,  ana  the  United  States 
became  gold  producers,  but  not  considerable  exporters  untU  1851,  in  which  year 
cotton  rose  in  exportable  value,  carrying  the  aggregate  domestic  exports  to  an 
extraordinary  hi^h  figure.  This  was  enhanced  by  the  gold  exports,  and  the  result 
was  an  importatit»n  of  goods  in  return,  which  produced  an  unexampled  revenue. 
In  1852,  the  value  of  cotton  fell  materially,  and  breadstufis  did  not  increase,  in- 
volving a  decline  in  imports  of  goods  ana  of  revenue.  In  the  year  ending  June, 
1858,^ere  was  a  recovery  in  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  cotton,  carrying  the  do- 
mestic exports  to  a  very  high  figure,  although  the  gold  export  declinea  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  larger  exports  of  breadstufib  and  cotton.  The  proceeds  of  these 
latter  havine  been  sufficient,  with  railroad  investments,  to  keep  the  balance  in  &vor 
of  the  interior,  setting  the  current  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
leaving  the  government  with  $28,000,000  in  its  vaults.    The  fiscal  year  of  1854 
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Mt  in  with  an  enonnous  deficit  in  the  crops  of  France  and  England.  Th»  Qsna' 
wants  of  the  latter  had  been  about  64,000,000  bnehels,  of  whi<ui  France  anpjplied 
half,  leavinff  both  countries  dependent  on  third  markets  for  about  80,000,000 
bushels,  ui  that  year,  howeyer,  the  two  countries  required  170,000,000 
bushels.  The  United  States  exported  all  they  could  spare  at  niffh  prices,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1854  exorbitant  prioes  were  obtained  in  Ifew-Yon.  The  exports 
of  domestic  products  reached  an  unparalleled  figure,  and  the  goremment  col- 
lected upon  the  returned  proceeds,  the  largest  amount  of  customs  it  erer 
receiyed.  In  1856,  the  Umted  States  crop  fuled,  and  Biices  were  yery  high. 
The  improyed  products  of  the  succeeding  years  admittod  of  still  sreater  exports 
of  breadstuflb,  while  cotton  rose  to  an  unprecedented  figure,  mMnng  an  aggre- 
gate of  exports  of  domestic  products  far  in  excess  of  any  former  one.  This  up- 
ward movement  culminated  m  1857,  which  was  the  year  of  the  largest  exports 
eyer  made  of  domestic  produce,  including  specie,  as  it  was  the  last  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  rear  1858  opened  with  a  panic,  originated 
in  the  stock  market,  but  the  series  of  bad  harvests  abroad  seemed  to  have  ter- 
minated, and  a  series  of  good  crops,  which  cut  off  the  American  demand,  set  in. 
The  figure  for  breadsti^  and  provisions  has  declined  greatly,  but  cotton  and 
gold  mark  higher  figures  than  before.  The  revenue  of  the  government  has 
been  materially  disturbed,  however,  by  the  low  rates  of  duties  under  the  present 
tarii!^  and  there  seems  little  chance  that  for  the  next  few  years  at  least,  the  unaided 
action  of  the  customs  will  overtake  the  expenditures  of  the  government.  The 
yalue  of  cotton  rises  in  the  double  ratio  of  larger  Quantities  and  higher  prices, 
and  this  development  is  greatly  aided  by  the  cheap  food,  cheap  money  and  trans- 
portation of  Europe,  which  usually  compensates  in  increasea  purchases  of  cot- 
ton for  diminished  demand  for  food.  Tne  value  has  increased  100,000,000  in 
ten  years,  and  the  prospect  for  the  next  ten  is  for  more  satislact<»T  than 
was  the  prospect  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  Continent  of  Europe 
was  then  plunged  in  a  political  chaos  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
■civilization.  At  this  moment  national  interests  are  apparently  consolidated  on 
a  permanent  and  favorable  footing ;  commercial  liberality  seems  to  be  the  rule 
of  governmental  policy,  while  abundant  harvests  and  abundant  capital,  with  mul- 
tiplied means  of  communication,  seem  to  offer  the  broadest  foundation  for  a  new 
period  of  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity.  If  the  value  of  cotton  has 
tripled  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  show  the  same 
progression  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Tne  annual  product  of  gold  does  not  increase,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  th&t 
in  the  first  six  years  of  the  gold  diBoovery,  the  amount  in  the  United  States  ac- 
mulated,  in  other  words,  the  product  was  more  than  the  export  In  the  last 
three  years  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and  the  amount  in  the  coxmtsy  under- 
goes i^uction.  This  seems  to  result  from  financial  operations,  independent  of 
the  operations  of  commerce.  During  the  years  of  railroad  excitement,  capi- 
tal flowed  toward  this  country  and  to  the  West  for  investment,  canying  with  it  tne 
current  of  the  metals.  Since  the  panic  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and  even 
the  large  exports  of  produce  has  not  sufficed  to  redress  the  adverse  balance 
caused  by  financial  transactions. 

2.— SHIP-BUILDING  AT  THE  SOUTH—PENSACOLA  NAVY-YARD. 

A  brief  examination  will  show  that  we  have  many  advantages  over  Northern 
yards.  Our  ships  are  built  of  live  oak  fitunes  and  white  oak  bottoms,  and 
yellow  pine  is  extensively  used  in  beams,  decks,  carlins,  plankshear,  air  streaks, 
dec,  dec.  The  live-oak  firames  are  cut  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  can 
be  placed  at  this  yard  at  a  less  cost,  than  at  any  other  navy-jard  in  the  country ; 
and  the  finest  yellow  pine  timber  in  the  world,  and  which  costs  in  Northern 
yards  from  thir^-five  to  forty  dollars  per  thousand,  is  placed  at  this  yard  from 
the  adjoining  mills,  at  about  seventeen  dollars.  White  oak  may  be  placed  here 
at  the  same  price  that  it  can  be  had  at  Northern  yards.  These  are  very  impor- 
tant considerations. 
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In  climate,  too,  we  enjoy  peenliar  adrantages,  enabling  mechanics  to  work  all 
the  year  round  in  the  open  air,  rainy  davB  excepted ;  while  it  also  enables  ns  to 
dispense  with  that  most  expensive  straotare  in  other  yards,  a  ship^honse. 

These  advantages  have  greatly  contribated  to  the  remarkable  results,  so  credi- 
able  to  the  Pensacola  yara,  to  which  we  have  called  public  attention ;  but  it 
were  unjust  to  all  concerned,  were  we  not  to  say  that  all  these  advantages  would 
have  utterly  fiiiled  to  produce  them,  had  they  not  been  guided  and  controlled  by 
professional  skill,  and  zealous  and  fidthful  industiy.  To  the  acting  Naval  Con- 
structor, Mr.  Porter,  aided  by  the  chieft  of  the  several  branches  of  industry  at 
the  yard,  and  their  workmen,  is  the  government  indebted  for  these  vessels.  The 
Navy  Department  paid  him  the  distmguished  compliment,  of  selecting  from  all 
the  plans  submitted,  his  design  and  model  of  the  Seminole  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  executed  his  conception,  reflects  credit  upon  himself  and  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Seminole  belongs  to  a  new  slrle  of  Americah  war-ships,  not,  as  yet, 
found  in  any  other  navy ;  a  ship  which,  with  a  most  formidable  and  destructive 
battery,  has  sufficient  tonnage  and  power  to  orroumnavigate  the  globe — ^while,  at 
the  same  time,  she  can  enter  nearly  every  conmiercial  port  and  every  harbor  of 
our  country,  and  can  be  maintained  at  about  one  third  the  expense  of  an  ordi- 
nary steam  sloop-of-war. — Tribune^  Peiuacola, 

8.— SLAVE  TRADE  IN  THE  RED  SEA. 

BT  KMANUXL  WXIS8. 

Abolitionism,  in  Old  as  well  as  in  New  England,  is  of  equivocal  nature,  and 
serves  mainly  to  cover  commercial  and  poUtieal  purposes ;  if  otherwise,  the 
British  long  aso  would  have  bestowed  the  meritea  attention  also  upon  slave 
trade  in  the  Red  Sea.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  English  mail  steamers,  freighted 
with  lay  and  churchmen  passengers  of  this  hi^h-spirited  nation,  run  monthly, 
nay  weekly,  through  the  narrow  channel  which  lustty  might  be  called  one  of  the 
arteries  of  British  power  and  trade.  Is  it  possible  that  the  officers  and  passen- 
gers of  these  steamers  have  remained  ienorant  of  the  fS&ct  that  the  tiny  crafts, 
with  the  huge  laten  sails,  which  daUy,  between  Rab  el  Mandeb  and  Kas  Mo- 
hamet, cross  their  wake,  are  not  filled  also  with  passengers — the  orphans  and 
widows  of  murdered  Others  and  husbands  ?  Kidnapping  and  selling  of  children 
is  bad  enough,  yet  it  is  worse  that  the  mighty  of  the  eurth  should  remain  indif- 
ferent spectators  to  a  scandalous  trade,  which  delivers  thousands  of  them  annu- 
ally into  the  hands  of  miscreants — ^the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Edomitee — who 
in  the  long  run  of  all-puriMng  time  could  or  would  not  clear  themselves  of  the 
beastly  vices  of  which  the  aeo^ogue  renders  so  shuddering  an  account  I  Com- 
pared with  this  trade  of  children,  the  sale  of  full-grown  negroes  to  Christian 
planters  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  rather  a  meritorious  action.  And  Aden 
and  Perim,  covered  with  the  fla^  of  the  holy  dragon  killer,  are  called  the  kep 
to  the  sea  whence  these  atrocities  are  committ^  and  permitted.  As  many  as 
three  thousand  children  are  carried  annually  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
mostly  from  the  Qalla  nation,  which,  like  the  ancient  Numides  and  their  descend- 
ants in  Northern  Africa,  notwithstanding  their  dark  hue,  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
race.  The  Galla  offer  beautiftil  specimens  of  the  hxmian  kind,  and  the  women  of 
that  race  rank  with  the  Turks  next  to  the  Circassians.  The  Galla  believe  in  a 
Great  Spirit  (Waak),  but  unfortunately  in  no  mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  are  therefore  taxed  as  infidels  by  their  neighbors,  the  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammedan, true  believers  of  Abyssinia.  These  latter  so  believe  themselves  entitled 
to  make  pme  of  the  Galla  heathens,  who  furnish  them  the  means  of  barter  with 
the  Turkish  settlements  on  the  coast 

The  Turks  in  Zeyla,  Massawah  and  Snakin,  hi  spite  of  the  Tauzeemat  (or  ordi- 
nance) which  abolished  the  slave  trade,  but  lately  leffalized  it  with  an  export 
duty  of  $7  60  per  head  ;  $2  60  were  to  be  paid  for  the  custom-house  receipts 
(Rmich),  and  half  a  dollar  the  ffovemor  (Kaimakan)  levies  himself  under  the 
plea  of  brokerage  (deUda).    So  I  found  it  a  year  ago  in  Massawah,  where  both 
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the  EngHsb  and  the  Frenoh  keep  oooralar  agents.    Half  the  revenues  in  tlieee 

Slaoee  are  derived  from  the  slave  trade.  Also  some  seven  thousand  ne^ro  chil- 
ren  from  Soahd  (east  coast  of  Africa)  are  annually  imported  into  Arabia.  The 
import  duty  on  slayes  in  the  ports  of  the  Yemon,  when  miaccompanied  by  Baftich, 
is  $1,25  per  head  on  negroes  and  $4  on  Gail  aslaves ;  in  Djndda  it  is  12  per  cent 
on  the  market  value.  The  Kaimakans  of  Massawah  and  Suakin  have  ^constant 
orders  for  slaves  on  hand  from  their  superiors  in  Djudda  and  Stambul,  so  they 
make  always  the  first  choice,  and  at  their  own  price  of  course,  irom  every  trans- 
port of  slaves  from  the  interior,  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  market. 

I  never  saw  in  the  slave  basaars  of  Upper  Egypt  and^the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
a  slave  of  man's  age.  Girls,  before  their  puberty,  are  worth  half  as  much  agu 
as  such  who  have  attained  it,  and  who  are  caUed  Baleea.  Boys  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  are  quite  unsaleable.  The  brighter  the  skin  and  the  smoother  the  hidr 
the  higher  the  value  of  the  slave  ^1.  Such  Galla  girls  of  yellow  tint  and 
smooth  hair,  called  Seed&ma,  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs, 
although  they  are  considered  unbending  ana  proud. 

The  slave  trade  in  the  Red  Sea  is  chiefly  m  the  hands  of  the  Hadrami  mer- 
chants, who  are  very  enterprising  and  fond  of  travelling ;  they  are  met  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  East ;  their  propensity  for  acquisition  admits  neither  prodigality  nor 
liberality.  The  Hadranu  marries  early  ;  desire  of  gain  may  lead  him  off  for  a 
while  from  his  herd,  but  never  will  he  forsake  it,  nor  would  he  dare  to  pollute  it 
with  wives  and  children  from  foreign  countries.  Tradition  la^^s  the  birthplace 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarch  Hut  in  the  Hadramaout  The  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  the  Hadrami,  consider  it  inferior  to  none  in  holiness,  and  will  allow 
neither  Franks  nor  Turks  to  pollute  it  with  their  presence.  The  Hadrami  are 
extremely  fanatical,  and  are  as  well  the  authors  of  the  late  Djudda  murders,  as 
they  were  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  both  Turks  and  ChristianB,  in  the 
Hedjass,  three  years  ago. 

The  negro  children  are  generally  kept  for  household  work,  and  are  therefore 
treated  with  less  indulgence  than  tne  Galla ;  they  are  very  frequently  ill-treated, 
and  live  only  on  the  r^se  of  the  frnigal  Arab  board. 

The  voyage  of  an  Arab  slave  vesselfrom  Zanzibar  to  Djudda  during  the  southr 
west  monsoon  takes  about  forty-five  days.  Coarse  food,  and  cold  nights,  espe- 
cially toward  the  end  of  the  voyage,  create  dysentery  and  eiysipelos,  also  small- 
pox frequently  thin  the  number  of  little  passengers  m  the  crowded  boats ;  their 
mortality  in  tnis  passage  is  calculated  by  the  slave  dealers  as  being  one  third. 
The  passage  of  a  negro  child — Aboard  consisting  of  com  and  dried  fish  inclusive — 
costs  $2,  and  is  paid  on  the  survivors  only.  The  average  price  of  such  a  child 
on  the  coast  is  about  $10,  which  by  the  mortality  during  the  passage  is  raised 
to  $i5.  To  this  have  to  be  added  $2  for  passage,  $5  for  import  duty  in  Djudda, 
and  one  dollar  more  for  brokerage  ;  which  brings  the  final  cost  of  the  slave  to 
$25  in  the  Arabian  |>orts.  The  average  price  of  a  healthy  negro  slave,  not  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  port  of  Djudda,  is  about  $40  ;  but  many  of  the  sur- 
vivors, having  suffered  more  or  less  during  the  passage,  do  not  even  reach  this 
average,  and  so  the  profits  in  this  trade  are  not  very  important  we  see.  In  some 
parts  of  the  coast  I  was  told,  such  children  may  be  got  as  low  as  five  doUara  a 
piece 

Negro  girls  not  particularly  handsome  do  not  bring  more  than  boys,  whereas 
Galla  girls  are  worth  half  as  much  again  as  boys  of  their  race.    The  average 

Erice  of  a  Galla  ffirl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  in  Djudda  was,  in  February, 
ist  year,  when  I  left  this  place,  $75,  and  of  a  boy,  $50  ;  in  Massawah  the  same 
were  worth  $60  for  one  and  $40  the  other,  and  in  A^j^^  ^®  capital  of  the  Abys- 
sinian province,  Tigreh,  $80  and  $20.  Of  this  latter  price  the  Kidnapper  on  ^ 
borders  receives  hardly  one  half^  because  also  here  the  violent  and  unnatural 
change  of  soil  and  climate  creates  numberless  victims.  On  the  seashore  the 
mortality  ceases ;  also  the  short  passages  to  the  Arabian  coast  are  not  dangerous, 
so  much  less  so  as  the  Galla  slaves  are  far  better  cared  for  than  the  negroes ;  they 
are  also  very  seldom  punished  or  ill-treated,  because  frequently  such  GoUa  slaves 
have  the  stoical  courage  to  famish  Uiemselves  to  death  in  such  cases. 
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Most  of  the  GaUa  skres  are  obtained  by  **  Razziaa'*  of  the  AbTSsinian  border 
ehieftaini  of  Ghriftian  fiEoth,  and  many  are  kidnapped  by  strolling  Uueyes  of 
M<>slem  fiEiith.  Moslems  only  busy  themselvee  in  tniB  trade,  the  Chnstian  Aby»- 
ainians  abstain  from  it,  not  from  moral  nor  religions  principles,  bnt  only  because 
slave  property  would  not  be  safe  in  their  hands  among  the  Mohammedan  poptda- 
tion  of  the  seacoaet 

One  third  of  the  population  of  Abyssinia  stands  to  the  Moslem  &ith,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  upholding  of  the  slave  trade,  because  Mohammed  in  his  book  of 
books  (tne  £oran)  designs  it  as  a  means  to  propagate  his  creed.  Already  seve- 
ral tribes  of  the  great  Galla  nation  have  become  converted  to  the  Islam  by  prose- 
lites  returned  from  bondag^e.  The  Mohammedan  ^ve  dealer  considers  it  his  duty 
to  teach  every  new  acquisition  as  &st  as  possible  the  articles  of  his  confession 
in  the  Arabian  language,  which  consists  of  but  nine  words,  and  as  soon  as  the 
slave  is  able  to  repeat  them  he  is  considered  a  Moslem.  The  Koran  forbids  the 
infidel  to  marry,  or  trhat  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  purchase  a  Moslem 
woman.  The  Turks,  who  are  not  over  scrupulous  in  articles  of  faith  nor  in  any- 
thing else,  permit  strangers  (Franks  and  Greeks)  in  the  Red  Sea  to  purchase  as 
many  slaves  as  they  can,  which  has  been  done  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  "  faith- 
ful," who  did  not  forget  to  revenge  this  sacrilegious  act  in  the  late  Djudda  butch- 
ery on  the  slave  women  of  the  Greek  merchants  and  their  ofiEsprings. 

Two  rival  powers  reign  actually  over  Abys^a ;  Ne^oon  Tadcurus  (Emperor 
Theodore)  the  one,  and  Neffussi  the  other ;  both  Chnstians  are  atsrse  to  the 
slave  trade,  but  none  dare  to  Degin  with  abolitionism  for  fear  of  bringing  the  Mos- 
lem part  of  the  papulation  to  a  man  against  him  in  the  field  of  contest  with  his 
rival. 

Three  years  ago  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  openly  proclaimed  by 
authority  of  the  Sultan  both  in  Massawah  and  Suakin,  the  principal  slave  marts 
in  the  Bed  Sea.  This  was  done  with  little  or  no  good  will,  only  t^  please  the 
"  Allies,'*  and  now  as  the  danger  is  pasL  the  same  are  told  that  this  part  of  the 
Tauzeermar  is  contrary  to  the  Islam,  ana  cannot  be  thought  of  being  enforced  in 
the  very  cradle  of  the  Moslem  faith. 

One  tenth  part  of  the  naval  power  lavished  by  the  "  generous"  British  in  the 
suppression  oi  the  slave  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  would  be  sufficient  to 
put  a  final  stoD  to  a  real  nuisance  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  same  continent 
unfortunately  this  nuisance  hurts  not  the  material  interests  of  British  commerce 
and  colonies,  and  so  the  matter  is  left  quietly  to  its  course. 

English  subjects  and  **  proteges"  in  the  Red  Sea  keep  slaves  under  the  very 
eyes  of  their  Consuls,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  constructed  on  the  famous  principle, 
tnat  there  is  no  sale  where  there  are  no  purchasers.  Banian  merchants  from 
British  India  established  in  the  ports  of  the  Yemen  (who  own  a  great  deal  of 
shipping  in  those  parts),  man  their  vessels  to  a  great  extent  with  slaves,  in  spite 
of  the  Christian  or  English  law,  whereas  they  are  very  strict  in  the  observance 
of  the  do^a  of  the  metempsyoose,  and  never  allow  their  craft  to  be  polluted 
with  dried  fish  or  cowhides,  lliese  facts  are  known  to  every  English  omoial  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  in  Suez,  Djudda,  and  Aden,  but  they  dare  not  tear  off  the  veil 
since  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  their  government. 

4.— MOVEMENT  IN  VIRGINIA  LOOKING  TO  DIRECT  TRADE. 

A  memorial  has  recently  been  prepared,  asking  from  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, such  legislation  as  it  is  thought  will  foster  and  encourage  her  foreign 
commerce.    We  give  the  memorial  entire  : 

The  undersign^  citizens  of  Virginia,  respectfully  represent,  that  they  wish  to 
seeVirginia  commereiaUy  free  and  independent,  which  is  her  right, vouohsaied  to  her 
by  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature,  and  permitted  to  her  by  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion under  which  we  live  ;  but  a  right  and  inestimable  privilege,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  your  petitioners  raspectfrnly  represent,  she  has  for  nearly  a  century 
been  debarred  of  by  the  negleet  of  her  own  sons,  to  whom  she  has  heretofore 
intrusted  the  power  of  legis&tion.     To  satisfy  your  honorable  body  of  the  very 
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low  ebb  to  which  our  foreign  direct  commerce  haf  sunk,  wtB  rabmit  the  follow- 
ing  facts,  deriyed  from  the  Censtis  of  1850  :  (The  eommeree  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  prior  to  the  Revolution,  is  calculated  together.) 

yiRGINIA  AWD  MABTLAlfD. 

Imported  in  1760 £849.419 

in  1760 606,882 

in  1770 717,782 

TIROINIA. 

Imported  in  1880 $405,735 

in  1840 646,086 

in  1860 426,699 

MBWtTOBK. 

Imported  in  1760 £267,130 

in  1760 , 480,106 

in  1770 476.991 

in  1830. $85,624,070 

in  1840 60,440,760 

in  1860 111,128,224 

These  ^figures  disclose  to  ns  a  most  lamentable  spectacle.  We  present  to  the 
world  a  State  which  has  sunk  from  the  first  commercial  emporiam  on  the 
Western  continent,  into  a  State  which,  in  the  year  1860,  was  too  low  to  enter 
into  a  comparison  with  New-Tork. 

Her  imports  and  exports  stand  for  the  year  1760  as  compared  with  New-Toik. 
as  follows : 

TIROINIA  AND   MARTLAIO).  HKW-TORK. 

Exports.  Imports.  Xxports,  Imports. 

£608,989.  £349,419.  $86,682.  £267,180. 

A  century  has  elapsed,  and  the  condition  of  things  is  as  follows.  In  the  year 
1860  :  ^ 

TIROINIA  AMD  MARYLAND.  NXW-TORK. 

Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports. 

$10,882,999.        $6,660,800.  $52,712,789.  .        $111,123,624. 

Comment  upon  these  fiicts  is  unnecessary — ^our  business  is  witii  the  r«me^ ; 
and  conscious  that  there  is  a  remedy  within  the  limits  of  tiie  constitution,  we 
appeal  to  you  for  a  redress  of  grieyances ;  we  point  out  the  act  of  1856.  see. 
14.  upon  the  subject  of  merchants'  licenses,  as  a  measure  which  in  its  practical 
operations,  is  detrimental  to  our  commercial  independence ;  by  this  act,  if  an 
article  is  brought  into  Virginia  from  another  State  oy  one  of  our  merchants  in 
a  large  quantity,  and  is  sold  by  him  to  the  jobbers  in  such  quantities  as  they 
may  need,  and  ^en  sold  by  the  jobber  to  the  retailer,  of  whom  one  of  your 
petitioners  buys  it,  and  this  i»  the  usual  course  which  merehandise  takes,  this 
article  thus  sold,  pays  three  separate  State  taxes,  while,  if  the  retailer,  who 
generally  supplies  the  consumer,  will  go  into  any  other  State  and  there  procure 
his  supplies,  and  bring  them  into  Virginia  and  sell  tiiem  to  one  of  your  pe- 
titioners, it  would  pay  but  one  State  tax.  The  policy  by  which  Virginia  pays 
eyery  retailer  within  her  limits  a  bonuiB  of  from  one  to  two  State  taxes  to  aoan- 
don  nis  own  State  and  those  who  are  pursuing  a  lawf^  calling  in  it,  to  go  be- 
yond her  limits  to  find  the  supplies  requisite  and  necessary  for  his  sales,  does 
seem  to  your  petitioners  to  be  unwise,  and  indefensible  under  any  pretext 
or  for  any  purpose,  especially  when  this  course  benefits  Yankee  shipowners  and 
Yankee  merchants  in  the  Northern  States,  where  there  is  a  powerful  I«rty 
arrayed  in  open  hostility  to  a  description  of  proper^  in  which  your  petitionen 
are  largely  interested. 
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That  the  enaotments  of  yottr  honorable  body,  when  bottomed  upon  oorreet 
principles,  upon  commercial  subjects,  are  calculated  to  jproduce  the  most  bene- 
ficial resnlto,  we  state  the  following  &cts :  In  the  year  1856,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  by  which  a  meiyshant  who  imported  from  abroad  into  our 
State,  and  paid  duties  at  any  custom-house  in  Virginia  upon  his  importations, 
obtained  credit  on  his  sales  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the 
duties  thus  paid.  In  1856,  the  year  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  was 
brought  into  this  State  ;from  abroad,  5,960  bags  of  cofFee ;  within  four  years, 
this  sum'has  risen  to  more  than  six  times  the  importation  in  1855  ;  so  that  for 
the  year  ending  July  1, 1859,  the  custom-house  returns  at  Richmond  alone, 
make  the  numl^r  of  bass  of  coffee  imported  directly,  8&65d. 

Tour  petitioners  could  cite  many  other  fiicts,  and  preseobmany  other  consider- 
ations, which,  in  their  judgment,  mi^ht  be  quite  as  pertinent,  but  we  haye 
stated  that  we  desire  a  oirect  foreign  intercourse  with  those  who  consume  our 
products,  and  we  wish  such  goods  as  we  consume  to  be  brought  as  directly  from 
those  who  produce  them  in  our  own  waters.  We  wish  to  see  Virginia  com- 
mercially independent.  It  is  our  birthright  as  citizens  of  the  State,  and  we  ask 
that  all  laws  militating  against  her  commercial  independence  be  repealed,  and 
such  acts  passed  as  are  prudent  and  constitutional  for  the  perfectmg  of  this 
result  And  having  stated  imperfectly  our  grievances,  we  leave  the  subject  in 
the  ^hands  of  those  who  by  our  laws  ana  constitution  compose  the  oorreet 
tribunal. 

6.— COMPARATIVE  LOSSES  ON  AMERICAN  SHIPS  AND  FREIGHTS, 
AND  ON  CARGOES,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1858,  BY  SHIPWRECK. 

I.— LofiM  on  Skips  and  Freights, 


Ships. 

Steamers. 

Barqaes. 

Brigs. 

ToUl. 

January 

Vebmary 

March 

$361,200 
641,600 
840,800 
374,000 
495,000 
279,000 
390,000 
853,500 
237,6()0 
821,000 
868,600 
868,000 

$80,800 
61,000 

397,000 

126,000 
67,000 

238.600 

806,500 
276.000 
136,000 
607,000 
46,000 

$106,000 
99,800 
85,800 
194.600 
148,700 
80,000 
110,000 
114.000 
87,000 
71,000 
220,000 
466,000 

$39,700 
66,260 
67,150 
98,000 
24,800 
60,600 
14,000 
29,500 
69  000 
21.7dD 
148,700 
106,300 

$69,260 
113,100 
73,600 
64,800 
47,800 
47,850 
82,000 
63.300 
39,600 
128,100 
128,700 
188,800 

$597,660 
861,660 
954,860 
767,300 
772,800 
646,860 

ADril- 

iSy. .........:: 

Jane. 

July 

546,000 
856,800 
608,100 
671,800 
1.867,000 
1,670,100 

Augaat 

September 

October 

November 

December. 

Total 

$6,430,000 

$2,168,800 

$1,643,400 

$705,610 

$961,400 

$10,009,210 

II. — Losses  on  Cargoes, 


Ship- 

Steamers. 

Barqaes. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Total. 

January 

Pebniary 

March 

Anril 

$148,000 
814,500 
171,200 
611,000 
733,800 
260,000 
196,000 
346.000 
271,000 
287,000 
695,600 
253,000 

$16,000 

64,000 

1,252,009 

aJJooo 

111,000 
876,000 

"i'ooo 

460,000 
230,000 
1W,000 
161,000 

$111,600 

14,500 

88,000 

89,000 

65,000 

6,000 

85.000 

210,000 

185,000 

40,700 

:98,000 

200,000 

$61,000 
10,800 
22,700 

148,800 
40,600 
11,400 
10,000 
12,000 
16,900 
15,300 

124,700 

168,600 

$11,800 
41,300 
21,200 
67,600 
61,900 
10,600 
49,460 
10,700 
18,800 
99,300 
63,600 
64,600 

$347,300 
435,100 

1,656,600 
854,400 

t£^j..::::\::::. 

992,200 

662,900 

Julv    -. 

340,460 

684,700 

September 

October.  ....•>*• 

950,800 
672,300 

Norember 

December 

976,900 
847,100 

Cargoes 

4,067,100 
6,430,000 

2,807,000 
2,168,800 

1,182,700 
1,648,400 

641,800 
706,610 

600,660 
961,400 

9,219,260 

Vessels. 

10,909,310 

Total 

$9,617,100 

$4,976,800 

$2,826,100 

$1,847,410 

1,462,060 

$20,128,470 
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1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

St«amen 

14 
80 
72 

6 
13 
19 
20 
88 

18 
11 
8 
6 
U 

80 
58 
04 
60 

08 

80 
28 
3« 
64 

4 

7 

9 

IT 

60 

104 
84 
00 

384 

151 

Shins 

301 

Baranea 

Briga 

294 
2U 
MT 

ToUl 

102 

91 

66 

307 

147 

87 

768 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  AGRICUITURE. 


1.— PLANTERS*  CONVENTION  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 
Amomo  the  reooIiitioDo  adopted  by  this  body  recently,  were  the  following^ 
offered  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hudson,  of  Miseiflsippi : 

Whereas,  The  great  maao  of  the  South  are  engaged  in  asricnltoral  pnrsmfest 
and  as  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  our  social  and  pobtical  stability,  and  tne  great 
element  of  our  strength  and  power;  and  whereas,  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  inmiense  value  of  State  and  County  Agricultural  Associations  in  promoting 
improrement,  by  stimulating  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  as  to  our  wants 
ana  the  best  means  of  supplying  them ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  t^o  several  Southern  States  the  eatabliali- 
ment  of  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  auxiliary  County  Societies,  and  tiiat 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan,  and  respectfolly  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Southern  States. 

Kesolved,  That  regarding  Planters'  Conventions  of  the  South  as  of  great  vahie, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Boards  to  appoint,  annuiJly,  delegates  to  at- 
tend at  such  time  and  {Aace  as  may  be  designatea. 

Resolved,  That  the  place  of  holding  these  Conventions  ought  to  be  changed 
from  year  to  year,  and  hereafter  provision  should  be  made  for  an  exhibitioii  of 
Southern  industry  at  our  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That,  regarding  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  as  of  the 
greatest  importance,  we  recommend  to  the  several  Southern  Stotes  a  plan  for 
tne  annual  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  for  their  publication,  and  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan. 

Resolved,  That  a  plan  should  be  adopted  ana  here  urged  on  the  AgricuHoral 
Boards  of  the  Southern  States,  by  which  semi-monthly  reports  of  the  growing 
cotton  crops  could  be  had  from  every  county  in  the  South. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Col.  8.  R.  Cockrill,  of  Nashville,  were 
also  adopted : 

Whereas,  There  are  now  many  conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject  of  reclaim- 
ing the  great  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  some  of  its  lower  trib- 
utaries; now,  therefore,  to  aid  in  solving  these  difficulties,  and  rendeiing  a 
value  to  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  set  forth  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  importance  and  propriety  of  aa 
application  to  the  Navy  Department,  or  to  the  President,  for  an  oraer  to  Com- 
mander Maury,  to  select  as  many  Corps  of  Engineers  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
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with  these  to  proceed  to  the  TtJtkf  of  the  MianMippi,  and  make  *  ftill  and  com- 
plete mxrvej  of  liie  whole  TaBej  and  river  from  St  Louis  to  New-Orleans. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  requested  to  instruct  the  said 
Engineers  to  make  a  diagram  of  the  valley  and  riveiv— to  collect  all  the  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  all  ovemows  of  the  ]wesent  centuir — to  embrace  all  the -Me- 
teorological observations  made  in  the  toater-sJud,  drained  by  tiie  liississippi ;  also 
to  report  the  influence  of  the  known  wind  currents,  and  upon  tkif  endenee  to 
base  an  opinion  upon-  the  practicability  of  the  present  system  of  leveeidg  the 
river,  or  what  other  phm  is  less  expensive  or  noore  certain  in  accommplisning 
the  qbject. 

Resohedy  That  the  States  mentioned,  and  the  cities,  counties,  and  parishes 
along  the  river,  be  requested  to  take  action  on  the  subject,  and  signify  their 
willmgness  to  contribute  a  jro  rata  compensation  to  Conmiander  Maury  for  the 
service,  while  in  progress  and  after  completion. 

Resolved^  That  the  report,  with  the  evidence,  maps,  and  diagrams  of  the  river 
and  valley,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  States  named. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  named  in  the  first  resolution  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  embrace  in  their  application  to  the  members  of  Congress  any  other 
subject  to  be  reported  upon,  which  they  may  deem  proper  and  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  tiiis  Convention  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Periodical,  to  be  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  cultivation,  products,  and  best  jnodes  of  improving  the  alluvial 
lands  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

Resolved,  That  this  periodical  be  devoted  to  both  the  cotton  and  sugar  in- 
terests in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  the  cultivators  of  the  alluvial  lands 
to  sustain  such  a  publication  ;  and  suggests  New-Orleans,  Vicksburg,  Memphis 
or  St.  Louis,  as  pomts  suitable  for  the  office  of  said  periodical. 

The  following  ree<dutions,  offmd  by  CoL  Dabney  Minor,  of  Mississippi,  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ^4  be  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Southern  Planters'  Convention,  to  be  submit- 
ted for  adoption  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  Bureaus  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  be  requested  to 
memorialize  their  respective  State  Legislatures  to  pass  an  act,  requiring  the 
sheriff  or  other  officers  of  each  county  to  make  to  said  Bureaus  accurate  monthly 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  crops  in  their  respective  counties.  Also  to  obtain 
as  accurate  statistical  information  in  relation  to  the  cotton,  com,  wheat  and  to- 
bacco crops,  and  the  number  of  stock  and  pork  hoes,  as  possible,  and  make  an 
annual  report  to  said  Bureaus,  by  them  to  be  published. 

Retolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Agricultural  Boards  of  the  South  the 
establishment  and  support  of  a  weekly  and  monthly  journal  in  each  State,  de- 
voted to  the  objects  of  tneir  organization. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to  the  Nashville  press, 
and  the  press  of  the  South,  for  their  aid  in  getting  up  this  Convention,  and  we 
respectfully  ask  their  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  great  object  in  view. 

Resolved,  That  the  press  of  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  of  the  South  generally, 
be  respectfully  requested  to  publish  the  proceedinjgs  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  town 
of  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1860. 

The  President  of  the  Convention  then  announced  the  Committees  required 
under  the  several  resolutions,  as  follow : 

1.  Committee  to  prepare  a  plan  and  ui^e  its  adoption  on  the  Southern  States 
— Dr.  Minor  Lamar,  Mississippi ;  Dr.  Matt  Clay,  Brookville,  Mississippi:  T. 
B.  Rutherford,  Mount  Bethel,  South  Carolina ;  Gen.  Wm.  Brazelton,  New  Mar- 
ket, Tennessee ;  William  T.  Farley,  Cellenville,  Tennessee. 

2.  Committee  to  ooUeot  cotton  and  other  statistics,  Ac. — CoL  John  Popa, 
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Memphis,  TenoesBee ;  Dr.  A.  '^adocm,  JaekBon,  Teanenee ;  T.  E.  B.  P^geoi, 
Oxford,  HkBiasippi ;  Hon.  John  Belton  0*KeaI,  Newberry,  Sooth  CareHna  ;Am 
SoweU,  TreDtcm,  Tenneiaee. 

8.  Comimttee  to  memorialijce  Conmss,  eto. — Col.  S.  R.  Coekrill,  KadrnSe, 
Tennessee ;  J.  S.  Olaybrook,  Triune,  Tennessee ;  D.  Minor  Lamar,  Missisfiippi ; 
R.  B.  Hurt,  Jaefcson,  TennesBee. 

4.  Ck>mmittee  to  draft  oonstitatiott  and  hy>lawg,  ete«— T.  J.  Hudson,  Lamar, 
IfHBiiiippi;  James  £.  Sanders,  Mobile,  Alabama;  Riehard  Peters,  Atlanta, 
Georgia ;  S.  B.  Oookrill,  NashTllle,  Tennessee ;   Dr.  Lee,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  Yioe-Presidents,  and  Secretaries,  tiie 
Convention  adjourned. 

2.— THE  CHINESE  SUGAR  CANK 

It  is  with  some  concern  that  we  have  read  the  following  article  on  the  Chinese 
sugar  oane.  The  editors  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  are  gentlemen  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  much  weight  We  had  hoped  that  the  Chinese  sugar  cane  would 
be  established  as  a  yalnable  forage  plant  for  cattle.  We  had  supposed  that  the 
evils  charged  to  its  account  were  the  same  which  would  occur  from  the  excess 
of  any  other  encoulent  green  food.  In  the  article  we  extract  from  the  CuUw^ior^ 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  editors  of  that  paper  concur  with  the  French  Mar- 
quis, in  amrming  that  the  Chinede  sugar  oane  produces  not  only  a  diminution 
of  milk,  but  absolute  sterility  in  cows.  We  trust  that  no  unfortunate  diaoovery 
will  be  made  in  regard  to  this  plant  as  a  food  for  hogs.  Coming  in  after  tlie 
stubble  fields  are  exhausted  and  before  com  is  ready,  we  have  considered  it  as 
filling  an  important  place  in  hog  raising,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  abfuidon  it. 

SoBOHO  AS  A  Forage  Plant. — ^Muoh  has  been  said  and  written  upon  tiie 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  some  maintaining  Uiat  Jt 
contains  more  valuable  qualities  than  any  oth^  field  plant  known.  The  two 
chief  ends  to  be  gained  by  its  introduction  and  cultivation,  as  claimed  by  its  en- 
thusiastic advocates,  are,  or  were,  that  it  would  enable  every  farmer  to  make 
his  own  sugar,  and  to  produce  a  cheaper  forage  for  his  live  stock  than  could  be 
done  by  the  cultivation  of  any  other  plant  With  regard  to  the  first  claim  we 
never  had  much  confidence,  yet  quite  as  much  as  wiUi  regard  to  the  second. 
Concerning  the  latter,  that  is  to  say,  its  usage  as  a  forase  plant,  we  copy  the 
following  statement,  translated  from  the  French  Journal  of  Practical  A^ricultia^ 
for  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  Similar  conclusions  relative  to  its  use  m  feeding 
cows,  have  been  reached  heie,  to  those  contained  in  the  following  experiment^ 
which  were  made  in  France : 

*'  When  in  your  columns,  Mr.  Editor,  you  opened  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
qualities  of  the  sugar  sorgho  of  China  as  a  forage  plant,  you  ought  to  have 
received  the  observations  of  one  of  the  oldest  contnbutors  of  {he  Jotunal  of  Agri- 
cuUture,  when  to  that  tide  was  uiiited  that  of  being  one  of  the  first  introducers  of 
the  sorgho. 

**  On  principle,  and  in  quality  of  member  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Accli- 
mation, 1  have  shared  in  the  dlistribution  of  seeds  sent  to  the  Society  by  M.  de 
Montignay.  These  seeds  have  ripened  with  me  from  the  first  years  of  their  in- 
troduction. I  cite  the  fact,  not  to  profit  by  it,  for  our  latitude  (40deg.  89m.)  will 
not  permit  us  to  expect  a  fructification,  constant,  regular,  and  normal,  but  to  let 
you  see  that  my  experiments  have  from  the  first  continued  uninterrupted.  A 
cultivator  in  Sologne,  seeking  improvements,  I  have  directed  my  attention  to 
the  sorgho,  and  its  power  of  yeffetation,  to  call  it  to  my  aid  as  a  forage  plant ; 
at  the  same  .time  divesting  mysdf  of  all  preconceived  ideas,  whether  entnuaiastie 
or  disparaging.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  touch  the  question  but  to  throw  light 
upon  honest  researches.  I  will  not  seek  in  the  new  plant  a  universal  panacea 
for  cattle,  or  a  dangerous  poison ;  but  to  excite  a  renewed  examination.  I  wiU 
eonfess  that  the  abundance  of  forage  has  won  me  as  it  haa  done  others ;  but  with 
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eertftiii  iaets  beibre  bm,  duly  «toted,  I  •topped  and  reflected.  PerhApe  in  the 
ftbeenoe  of  regular  aoeoontB  we  might  have  deceived  ourselves ;  but  with  the 
figures  before  us,  we  oaa  come  to  no  other  conclusion ;  at  the  same  time  re> 
qoeeting  the  practitioners  to  renew  their  ezpersnents  carefully. 

"  The  sorgho  is  not  a  violent  i>oiaon  fi>r  cattle ;  but  if  the  efifects  observed,  not 
only  in  my  cultivation,  but  also  in  that  of  ma^  of  my  neighbors,  be  freauently 
renewed,  we  ought  necessarily  to  attribute  to  this  plant  a  deleterious  innuence. 
On  a  form  which  I  occupy  myself  twenty-five  homed  cattle  have  been  fed  ex- 
clusively on  sorgho  during  a  month ;  and  from  the  precise  day  on  which  it  waa 
introduced  in  feeding  the  cattle,  the  journal  of  the  farm  shows  a  diminution  of 
the  profits  of  the  dairy  by  one  half,  taid  the  same  decrease  was  exhibited  every 
month  of  feeding  with  sorgho. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  was,  in  respect  to  one  of  the  cows,  a  case  of  wind 
that  caused  its  death.  Any  other  kind  of  food  might  have  produced  a  similar 
accident ;  but  what  many  of  my  neighbors  have  asserted  is,  the  sterility  of  the 
cow  fed  on  sorgho.  If  these  are  facts,  sterility  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  half  in  the  production  of  milk  on  the  other,  repeated  regulariy  in  conse- 
quence of  feeding  the  cows  on  sorgho,  we  must  conclude  firom  them  that  this 
plant  is  injurious  ;  since  it  hinders  or  diminishes  aU  kinds  of  production  by  in- 
terfering with  the  secretions,  which  must  necessarily  provoke  a  perturbation  in 
the  animal  organism ;  all  morbid  causes  having  their  origin  in  suppressions  of 
this  nature. 

^  I  know  that  no  improvem%it  of  the  soil  is  possible  without  an  abundance  of 
peen  fisod ;  and  their  production  regularly  successive  by  a  course  of  cropping 
IS  not  always  an  easy  matter.  I  should,  therefore,  regret  being  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  sorgho.  The  desire  of  preserving  for  a  plant  so  luxuriant,  a  place  in 
the  production  of  green  food,  ana  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  introducing 
into  the  midst  of  our  cultivated  plants  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  ought  to  operate 
as  a  doubly  powerful  motive  for  prudently  anid  honestly  renewing  the  experi- 
ments. *<  Marquis  di  Vibravi.*' 

8.— THE  PINE  FORESTS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Republican  sends  us  the  corrected  copy  of  a 
very  valuable  article  which  he  prepar^  recentiy  upon  the  commercial  value  of 
the  pine  forests  of  the  South,  which  Governor  Troup  thought  would  eventually 
be  as  valuable  as  our  best  cotton  lands.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  at  its  last 
session  asked  for  the  appointment  by  Congress  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  of  the  Pine  Belt,  the  probable  time  of  its  duration  under  its  present 
rate  of  depletion,  the  statistics  of  the  timber  trade,  etc.,  etc.    The  writer  says  : 

I  propose,  sir,  to  jot  down  a  fbw  ideas  connected  with  this  Pine  Belt,  and 
to  give  a  few  statistics  drawn  from  the  small  stock  of  public  and  other  docu- 
ments before  me ;  and  if  it  meets  with  your  approbation,  to  make  your  Journal  a 
medium  of  publication,  and  invite  our  citizens  to  communicate  such  nets  rela- 
ting to  the  matter  as  will  be  interesting  to  the  public  By  adopting  this  course 
no  doubt  much  valuable  information  will  be  obtained,  ana  many  hints  that  will 
be  serviceable  to  our  Representatives  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  our  Legis- 
lature embodied  in  the  resolutions. 

Timber  is  not,  Hke  cotton  and  rice,  an  annual  growth.  It  requires  centuries 
for  this  crop  to  mature,  and  when  the  forest  is  once  culled  over,  the  crop  is  for- 
ever gathered,  for  we  are  altogether  too  fast  a  people  to  think  of  waiting  a  hun- 
dred years  for  another  crop. 

It  has  been  estimated  oy  the  timber  cutters  (by  counting  the  rings  or  grains 
of  a  tree),  that  it  requires  from  three  to  four  hundred  years  for  it  to  attain  a 
size  sufficient  for  a  mast  or  spar  for  a  large-sized  ship,  and  perhaps  even  this 
may  not  be  a  fair  criterion,  for  most  of  our  planters  in  the  pine  region  know 
that  there  are  on  the  lines  of  their  land  sapphngs  now  no  larger  than  a  man*8 
arm  that  have  the  surveyor's  mark,  made  forty  years  Bince.  ^ 
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In  order  that  we  maj  at  a  i^aoee  oomprebend  the  boimdf  of  the  Hue  BdJt 
of  our  State,  that  portion  which  baa  been  oalled  over,  and  that  iriiioh  remaiiii 
nncnUed.  I  have  constraoted  from  one  of  Bntt'e  new  maps  of  the  State,  a  tambtf' 
ehart,  which  I  hand  herewith  lor  refeienee.  This  ehwt  I  will  not  say  ia  per- 
fectly accurate,  there  are  some  few  exceptions  that  I  know  of. 

Gentlemen  that  ha^e  been  engaged  lor  years  in  getting  timber,  and  who  own 
land  within  what  appears  to  be  ttie  cnlled  distiiots,  foreseeing  the  fntnre  Talne 
of  their  foreet,  wUi  not  suffer  a  tree  to  be  cut,  preferring  to  purehase  the  trees 
from  their  ne%hbors. 

This  chart  is  made  from  personal  obserration,  and  from  information  derired 
from  what  was  considered  reliable  sources ;  and  in  order  that  the  pubUc  may 
understand  how  it  is  constructed,  as  well  that  it  may  be  closely  cntieiaed  to 
detect  errors,  if  errors  exist,  I  will  briefly  explain  it : 

Firsi-rThe  bounds  of  the  Pine  BW<.— Here,  pe^aps,  it  would  be  w«ll  to 
^ve  its  whole  extent : 

Upon  a  map  of  the  United  States,  let  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  through  Raleigh  and  Fayettevilk,  in  North  Carolina,  Cheraw  and  Co- 
lumbia, in  South  Carolina,  to  a  point  fiye  miles  above  Augusta,  two  nuks  below 
Ifiliedgeville,  through  Macon — the  old  agency  on  Flint  JEttyer,  to  Columbus— 
thence  across  the  southern  part  of  Alabama,  (the  points  of  whieh  I  am  not 
&miliar  with),  and  we  haye  its  northern  and  western  boundary,  and  stretohinff  frvm 
this  to  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  gulf  on  the  south,  over  IcYel  or  gentty  un- 
dulating plains  lies  the  Pine  Belt  of  the  South.  There  are  occasionally  small 
bodSttB  of  an  oak  and  hickory  growth  interspersed,  and  spurs  of  pine  jutting 
aboTe  this  line,  but  so  well  de£ed  is  it,  that  in  places  one. may  toss  a  pebUe 
from  a  thick  pine  forest  to  a  piense  oak  and  hickory  growthv 

In  going  down  the  Georgia  Railroad  we  strike  mto  the  pine  forest,  two  miles 
above  Camack,  and  on  the  Gordon  Railroad,  five  miles  below  Milledgeville ;  and 
in  coming  down  the  Macon  and  Western  R.  R.,  when  we  see  the  long  Uno  line 
of  forest  stretching  across  the  horizon,  we  know  that  Macon  is  near. 

From  the  seaboard,  inland,  for  a  diatanee  of  thirty  or  thirty-fire  miles,  the 
pines  are  scatteriuff  and  of  etlnted  growth,  and  are  worthless  for  shipping  timber. 
He  that  has  travelled  upon  our  coast,  or  upon  the  railroads  from  Wilminffton, 
north  or  west,  or  Charleston  to  Augusta,  or  Savannah  to  Macon,  must  have 
observed  that  the  pines  are  comparatively  small. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  this  veltow  or  pitch  pine  growth  (for  we  have  seven! 
species  of  pine)  is  mainly  limited  between  this  bau  of  the  mounUms  and  the  sea- 
eoast?  Is  it  because  it  loves  the  peculiar  soil,  or  is  it  because  of  its  main  tap 
root  reaching  deep  into  the  earth,  sometimes  eight  or  nine  feet,  that  it  cannot 
thrive  in  ike  rocky  region?  Will  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents 
answer? 

Let  one  chalk  out  upon  the  map  of  the  United  States  the  lines  indioated 
above,  and  he  will  see  that  Georgia  posseases  more  of  ikit  pine  forest,  perhaps,  than 
eM  the  other  States  put  together. 

Second — What  proportion  of  our  forest  has  been  cuUed  ower  ? 

Here  my  remarks  must  not  be  understood  as  allying  to  the  indiscriminate 
outting  every  tree  or  pine,  that  would  make  a  saw-min  log,  but  what  I  do  mean 
is,  that  tiie  forest  has  t>een  culled  of  all  the  valuable  merchantable  or  shif^pii^ 
timber ;  say  trees  that  will  square  fourteen  inches  or  upward. 

Commencing  on  the  Savannah,  my  information  is,  that  all  the  forest  border- 
ing on  that  river  has  been  culled  over  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  fitun  ^ 
river,  that  it  has  beeli  culled  for  a  distance  of  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Ogee- 
chee  river  and  Central  Railroad — and  for  the  same  distance  on  eaeh  side  of  the 
Canoochee  and  Choopee  rivers,  and  for  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  Altamaha,  and  for  six  miles  each  side  ot  the  Oconee  and  Ccamulgee 
rivers.  Obstructions  near  the  mouths  of  the  Santillas  have  prevented  rafts 
from  descending,  and  have  thus  protected  the  forest  on  t^ese  rivers  frt>m  sh»ing 
the  same  fate  as  that  on  all  the  other  streams. 
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Let  lines  now  be  dnumi  on  *  map  ef  onr  State  parallel  with  the  nvein  at 
the  respectiye  distanees  above  indicated  and  the  intermediate  epaoes  eolored, 
and  we  naye  the  plan  upon  whioh  the  timber  chart  ie  eomta^eted,  and  which 
will  show  at  a  glance  what  portions  of  the  forests  have  been  cnlled,  and  what 
remains  to  draw  onr  fntnre  supplies  from. 

To  the  people  of  Savannah  this  may  be  of  interest,  as  the  pnblic  mind  there 
was  somewhat  agitated  in  regard  to  the  proper  location  of  the  timber  depot  for 
the  Savannah  and  Golf  RaUroad.  Without  xnuDwinff  what  conclusion  they  have 
come  to,  or  taking  part  in  the  controversy,  I  wouM  say  that  too  much  impor- 
tance cannot  be  attached  to  the  subject ;  for,  by  refbrence  to  this  chart,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  fields  from  which  the  oky  has  heretofore  received  her  supplies 
will  have  been  gleaned  over  in  a  few  year»— the  sources  drained,  and  the  Savan- 
nah and  Gulf  Kailroad,  the  only  avenue  left  over  wliioh  she  is  to  receive  her 
supplies  of  this  important  article  of  commerce.  The  following  figures,  taken 
from  public  documents,  show  that  while  hewn  timber  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
an  article  of  exportation  frt>m  the  ports  n<Hth  of  us,  the  shipments  have  also 
fiJlen  off  from  our  own  ports,  a  pret^  sure  indication  that  the  supplies  are  get- 
ting short 

lExiraets  from  Commerce  and  Naoigaium,  P,  D.I 

The  foUowing  shows  the  exports  (foreign)  of  hewn  timber,  from  each  CoUee- 
tion  District— years  ending  6th  June  : 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

520  tons. 
8,197    ♦• 
26,878    " 

989    « 
2,788    " 

none  tons. 
8,884    " 
58,611    " 
1,518    " 

700    "     . 
2,790    « 

6,812    " 

none  tons. 

Charleston 

Savannah, 

1,988  " 
28,857  " 

Brunswick, 

Fernandina, 

1,400  « 

Apalaohioola, 

Mobile, 

From  all  other  ports  of  the 
United  States, 

8,498  " 
11,187  « 

Total, 

84,260    " 

68,965    " 

41,174   „ 

Value, 

$284,959   " 

$516,785    " 

$292,168    " 

Third^WfuU  are  the  yearly  drafts  made  upon  the  forest  ?— The  following, 
taken  from  the  Prices  Current  and  Dk  Bow's  Bivixw,  shows  the  yearly  shipments 
of  lumber,  in  feet,  coastwise  and  foreign,  of  our  prinoipiU  ports : 


POBTS. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1867. 

1858. 

ChftrlAifton, 

19,709,798 
49,283,590 

23,844,«50 

23,700,700 
15,941.632 

23,852,417 

34,887,500 
21,390,513 
17,680,760 

14,623,681 
44,743,070 
27,222,937 
10,482,104 

17,198,771 
27,254,352 
31,103,074 
1 1,232,949 

15,812.128 

SavaDiiAh,. 

POQS&COlft,  •>.«■. 

87,481,674* 
30,566,298 
9,859,300 

lIobiIe,t 

*  The  Sarannah  export  for  this  year,  is  taken  to  Angnst  6th,  1859. 

t  Beaides  the  abore,  there  was  shipped  from  Mobile,  in  1865,  of  maeti  and  ipars,  2.357 ;  of 
toni  of  timber,  2,207,  and  declc  plank,  361.860  feet.  In  1857.  of  maets  and  spars,  1,263 1  hewn 
timber,  647^  tons;  of  deck  plank,  160,245  feet.  In  1858, 1,164  masts ;  of  hewn  timber,  16,796 
tons. 

The  capacity  of  the  mills  tributary  to  the  harbor  of  Pensacola  (says  that 
excellent  work,  Di  Bow's  Review),  is  sufficient  tojsaw  three  hundred'thousand  feet 
per  day.  Large  bodies  of  pine  lands  have^«been  purchased  in  Southern  Alabama 
from  tne  United  States  Government,  for  lumber  and  naval  stores. 
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The  aboTe  tables  are  interesting,  and  fuDj  establish  what  I  hare  endeaTored 
to  show  by  the  chart  and  this  article,  tk&t  our  pine  forests  are  being  rapidly  awepi 
away.  Thej  show  that  while  the  shipments  are  increasing  from  th^e  ports  in  the 
Gulf,  there  is  a  rapid  fidling  off  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  that  the  chmet 
hevm  or  ton  timber  has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  export  from  the  porta 
north  of  us.  It  shows,  too,  that  they  are  sweeping  down  the  forest  on  Uie  Gulf 
side  as  if  it  were  inexhaustible.  Beferrin^  now  to  the  forest  of  our  own  State  : 
The  Golledor^s  quarterly  report,  from  Danen,  shows  Uiat  the  shipments  of  lum- 
ber from  that  port,  nearly,  or  quite,  equal  those  from  Sayannah ;  then  we  have 
the  shipments  from  Brunswick,  from  Jefi^rsonyille,  and  the  Satilla  and  St.  Mary%^ 
which  may  all  reach  a  like  amount,  so  tiiat  it  would  be  a  safe  calculation  to  put 
the  shipments  of  lumber  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  our  State  to  at  least  ome  Jam- 
dred  miliums  of  feet  aiumally.  To  this  we  may  add  for  home  consumption,  plan- 
tation uses,  house  building,  &c.,  fully  a  like  amount.  Estimatinff  me  average 
yield  of  one  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  acre,  would  show  a  ^eariy  destruction 
of  our  forest  from  this  source  of  two  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Upon  this  point  we  wouIQ  je^ladly  have  the  experience  of  some  of  our  timb^ 
cutters,  of  what  would  be  a  fiur  average  for  shipjping  or  merchantable  timber, 
and  dso  for  the  oohmion  saw-mill  or  ranging  tmil^r  per  acra.  Will  some  of 
them  advise  us  on  this  head  ?  • 

Large  as  this  amount  may  seem,  it  is  small  compared  with  the  yearly  amount 
destroyed  by  the  planter  in  clearing  land.  No  estimate  of  this  can  oe  Biade 
until  die  census  of  1860  is  taken. 

The  tide  of  emigration  is  setting  so  strong  upon  this  pine  belt  of  our  State, 
particularly  on  its  western  side,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flinty 
that  commerce  must  not  look  there  for  timber,  for  in  a  few  years  that  whole 
country  will  be  chequered  into  plantations.  So  rapid  has  been  the  settiements 
of  portions  of  that  country,  and  so  wanton  and  prodigal  have  been  the  plant^v 
in  regard  to  the  timber,  that  where,  twenty  years  since,  there  was  an  unbroken 
pine  forest,  now  in  places  there  is  a  scaroify  of  timber  for  fencing. 

To  some  the  sight  of  this  wholesale  destruction  of  forests  of  fine  timber  is 
really  distressing ;  not  unfrequently  will  one  planter  deaden  and  destroy  a  thou- 
sand acres  in  one  season. 

Who  are  our  customers  for  this  vast  amount  of  lumber  1 — Upon  the  west  we 
have  Texas  and  Mexico ;  on  the  south  the  West  Indies ;  and  every  government, 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  South  America  ;  on  the  north  every  State 
bordering  on  the  coast  from  Maryland  to  Maine.  The  State  of  Maine,  once  the 
largest  lumber  exporting  State  of  the  Union,  is  now  one  of  our  best  customers 
for  this  timber. 

It  is  entering  so  largely  into  the  construction  of  our  shippinff,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  expensive,  if  not  a  difficult  matter  to  build  a  vessel  without  it.  The 
sharp  chpper  shape  of  the  vessels  built  of  late  y^ars,  allows  this  material  to  be 
used  for  planking,  where  formerly  only  white  oalc  would  answer. 

In  Europe,  we  have  for  our  customers,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  and  every  government  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  waters, 
while  it  is  sent  up  the  Mediterranean  to  its  very  eastern  shores,  and  camels  are 
no  doubt  at  this  tiine  transporting  it  to  the  Holy  City.  Think  of  that  I  Georgia 
pines  slung  upon  camels*  backs  ^oing  to  Jerusalem  I 

The  following  table  from  pubhc  documents  (commerce  and  navigation),  shows 
the  values  drawn  from  our  pine  forest  and  shipped  to  foreign  ports  for  the  past 
three  years : 

1866.  1867.  1858. 

Value  of  Hewn  Timber $284,969  $616,786  $292,168 

Boards,   Plank,  Scantling  .and  other 

Timber.  ..'.....* 729,266  2,001,121  1,158,847 

Tar  and  Pitch 265,487  208,610  100,679 

Rosin  and  Turpentine , ,..  1,222,066  1,644,572  1,464.210 

Spirite  of  Turpentine 88'9,048  741,346  1,089,282 

Total $8,260,816        $6,012,884        $4,104,681 
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Here  we  have  the  yalue  of  four  or  &we  millioiiB  dollars  yearly,  shipped  to 
ibreiffn  ports,  while  the  amount  oonaamed  in  the  United  States  must  be  at  least 
double. 

And  this  is  the  forest  which  we  have  amonff  ns,  that  to  some  is  a  bug-bear ; 
while  it  is  skinned,  bled,  eut  and  mangled,  yielmng  to  ns  the  nice  snm  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually,  without  haraly  a  thought  being  bestowed 
upon  the  value  of  the  remaining  carcass. 

4.— GRAPES— NATTVU  AlH)  FOREIGN. 

A  paper  on  **  Grapes,"  read  before  the  ^  Aiken  Yine-Growmg  and  Hortienltn- 
ral  Association,"  September  15, 1869,  by  H.  W.  Ravznm.  : 

The  Grape,  like  all  other  domesticated  plants  long  subjected  to  cultivation, 
has  formed  innumerable  varieties  differing,  first :  in  nsf, /bvor,  color^  and  time  of 
npming  Ut  fruiL  Second,  in  shape  and  aixe  of  leaf.  Third,  in  general  thrifti- 
ness  and  visor  of  growth.  These  variations  are,  however,  confined  within  certain 
limits  ;  andj  through  all  their  varieties,  they  yet  preserve  their  specific  identity, 
and  reveal  their  parentage  and  origin. 

There  are  certain  bounds  within  which  nature  seems  to  revel  in  producing 
changes  and  combinations  of  various  forms  and  qualities,  but  these  bounds  are 
never  over-stepped. 

Species  in  nature  are  primordial  forms,  whose  characters  remain  constant 
through  all  time,  and  which  are  capable  of  propagating  their  kind.  Within  the 
limits  of  these  specific  characters,  there  may  be  varifUdons  in  minor  points,  oc- 
curring sometimes  in  the  wild  state,  but  oftener  through  the  efiacts  of  hi^h 
culture  and  artificial  treatment  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  we  have  a  certam 
number  of  species  of  wild  grape.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  number 
is  redneed  to  four  eaat  of  the  Mississippi,  .from  one  or  another  of  these  four  spe- 
cies are  descended  all  our  indigenous  varieties.  Of  these,  there  are  now  upward 
of  one  hundred  in  cultivation  m  the  Umted  States,  and  their  nombers  will  ao  on 
increasing  as  eeedlings  of  good  qualities  are  brought  into  notice.  Many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  will  prove  valuable  acquisitions,  either  for  the  table  or  wine-making, 
but  a  large  number  will  be  thrown  aside.  There  is  such  a  strong  temptation  to 
multiply  varietiee,  either  as  a  source  of  profit  to  sellers  of  the  wine,  or  as  a 
matter  of  pride  to  amateur  cultivators,  that  the  only  corrective  for  the  evil  will 
be  a  pubhcation,  at  stated  periods,  ot  a  list  of  condemned  varieties,  as  is  now 
done  oy  the  United  States  romologioal  Society  in  the  matter  of  fruit-trees. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  classify  these  indigenous  varieties,  and  trace 
them  to  their  proper  parentage,  to  one  of  the  four  native  species ;  nor,  perhaps, 
has  the  time  arrived  yet,  when  it  can  properly  be  done  from  tiie  want  of  gene- 
ral dissemination,  ana  the  difilculty  of^obtainmg  many  of  the  latest  varieties. 

I  will,  however,  give  an  enuhieration  of  over  four  American  species,  with  the 
'Varieties  of  each,  so  fiur  aa  our  present  information  permits. 

NATIVB  OR  iNpieSNOUS  QIUPKS. 

1.  Vitit  Lafnisca  LimuBus.  Mx.  Ph.  De  Cani.  Ell  Sk. — From  this  are 
descended :  Isabella,  Catawba,  Bland's  Madeira,  Concord,  Diana,  Rebecca,  To 
Kalon  Anna,  Mary  Isabel,  Ontario,  Korthem  Muscatine,  Hartford  Prolific,  Cata- 
wissa,  GarriKues,  Stetson's  Seedling,  York  Madeira,  Hyde's  Eliza,  Union  Village, 
Early  Chocolate,  Harvard,  Early  Black,  Green  Psolific  KilVington. 

2.  Vitis  Destevalia  Michaux.  Ph,  EU,  SL  De  Cand.  Prod.— From  this  are  de- 
scended :  Warren,  Pauline,  Herbemont,  Guignard,  Clinton,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
Marion  Treveling,  Lonff  .Grape  or  Old  House,  £lsinboroug)i,  Seabrook,  Lenoir. 
{Black  July^  Devereux,  Thumumdj  Suinpler^  lAncoin.) 

8.  Viti*  Cordifolia  Michaux.  Ph.  m.  Sh  De  Cand.  Prod.— I  know  of  no  va- 
rieties in  cultivation  from  this  species.  The  berries  are  small  and  very  tart, 
ripening  late  in  the  Fall,  known  as  •*  Winter  or  Frost  Grape." 

4.  VUis  VvMni  Limuzue  (F.  rotundifolia  Mx.  EU.  Sifc.)— This  is  known  here 
as  ^^Bullace,  Bullet,  or  Bull  Grape,*'  and  in  Tlorida  and  Texas  as  the  **Mus- 
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teng/*  *  The  onltiyated  varieties  of  this  meies  are  known  as  **Seappenio^,** 
so  ealled  after  a  lake  in  Eastern  "Sottik  Garonna,  where  it  was  first  disooTered.  U 
is  probable  there  is  more  than  one  variety  in  cultivation  nnder  this  name,  as  tba 
so  called  **  Scnppernonff**  has  been  discovered  in  other  native  loealities  sinee. 
They  are  all,  however,  identical  in  specific  characters  with  the  wild  parent,  and 
are  only  to  be  distingaished  by  the  quality  of  tke  fruit  To  one  or  other  of  these 
four  native  species  then,  may  be  traced  the  parentage  of  all  our  cnhavatad 
grapes.  How  for  Uie  effects  of  high  culture,  and  the  propa^tion  of  new  seed- 
fings  from  these  improved  varieties,  may  cause  them  to  dsmate  from  their  typi- 
cal state,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  if  our  botanists  are  correct  in  their 
limitation  of  species,  these  variations  must  be  within  the  specific  characters 
assigned  to  tiie  species  respectively. 

There  is  one  prominent  character  which  distingUtthes  the  grapes  of  the  United 
States  from  those  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  that  is  in,the  In/toreseenee,  AH 
the  species  of  American  plants  are  dioeciovciygamoret^  that  is,  some  of  the  viiiea 
bear  staminate  or  barren  flowers  only,  and  are  for  ever  sterile.  Others  bear  per- 
fect flowers,  and  are  fruitful. 

All  the  species  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are  HeriMfkroHUt  that  is,  every 
vine  bears  |)erfect  flowers,  containing  stamen  and  pistils,  m  the  same  eorrella, 
and  are  fruitful.  In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  this  ihct  would  be  oonelu- 
sive  of  the  parentage  of  an  unknown  seedling,  whether  it  be  of  ezotie  or  indi- 
genous origin. 

FOEIIGN  aiUPK. 

Of  the  vast  number  of  varieties  of  the  foreign  grapes  now  in  oultxvation  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  all  are  referred  to  the  single  species,  VUis  mm- 
ftra  Linnaiis,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 

It  has  been  under  cultivation  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  was  kMowa 
under  many  varieties  by  the  ancients. 

Upward  of  thirty  years  a^o,  when  Chaptal  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  theve 
were  fourteen  huncEred  varieties  ennmerated  in  the  Luxemburg  catalogue,  obtain<«d 
frt>m  France  alone.  The  Geneva  catalogue  numberedrsiz  hundred.  Doubtless, 
they  have  been  much  increased  since  ;  and  as  in  the  propaeation  of  varieties  of 
other  fruits  by  seedlings,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  &at  may  be  brougiit 
into  existence. 

De  CandoUe,  in  his  *<  Prodromus,"  enumerates  and  gives  descriptions  of  eleven 
other  species  of  vine  from  the  Old  World,  mostly  natives  of  the  southeastern 
MTt  of  Asia,  but  none  of  these  have  been  cultivated  extensively.  The  grape  of 
Europe  is  one  species,  but  of  numberless  varieties. 

Most  of  the  early  attempts  at  Grape  culture  in  this  country  were  with  foreign 
^pes,  but  all,  without  exception,  have  been  foilures.  The  foreign  grapes  (va- 
rieties of  Vistis  vmifera)  seem,  from  their  constitution,  unfitted  to  our  soil  and 
climate.  (I  here  allude  to  open  air  culture— under  glass  they  appear  to  thrive 
very  well).  How  they  will  succeed  when  grafted  upon  the  hardy  native  vine, 
remains  to  be  proved.  Partial  experiments  made  in  Florida,  and  in  this  vicinity, 
are  promising  of  success. 

Ii  the  cause  of  foilure  is  the  greatest  humidity  of  our  climate,  grafting  on  the 
wild  vine  will  scarcely  prove  a  corrective,  as  the  leaf  and  fruit  are  still  exposed 
to  the  atmospheric  influence.  If  the  cause  proceeds  from  uncongeniaUty  of 
soil,  then  grafting  upon  the  wild  stock  will  most  probably  be  successful. '  As 
this  mode  of  increasinfl^  a  vineyard  for  wine-making  must  necessarily  be  more 
tedious  and  expensive  tnan  by  cutting,  it  is  our  policy  as  weU  as  true  philosophy, 
to  endeavor,  by  the  nusing  of  seedlings,  to  obtain  varieties  best  suited  to  our 
soil  and  climate. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  and 
our  Association  has  consulted  the  true  interest  of  aU  vine-growers,  in  offering 
handsome  premiums  towards  that  object. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1,— THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

'Wn  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  editorial  in  the  New-Orleans  Picayune 
t>f  the  16th  inst,  in  reference  to  the  fature  management  of  this  enterprise, 
which  18  now  stated  te  be  relieved  from  all  its  embarrassments : 

Dr.  Fowlkes  and  his  associates,  having  freed  the  enterprise  from  litigation, 
from  pecuniaVy  embarrassments  and  the  various  disabilities  existing  in  the  form 
of  contracts— ^ving  cut  off  "  the  dead  weight,^'  in  the  shape  of  a  large  stock 
liability,  that  paralysed  its  friends  and  alarmed  capitalists  who  were  discon- 
nected with  the  company — shaving  labored  almost  against  hope  to  save  the  most 
magnificent  franchises  ever  granted,  nntil  doubt  save  place  to  promise,  and 
promise  ripened  into  success,  now  voluntarily  and  against  the  solicitations  of 
many  stocKholders,  have  determined  to  place  its  future  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  ablest  railroad  manager  in  the  country,  who  will  bring  to  the  work  not  only 
experience,  probity,  and  tried  fidelity,  but  the  confidence  of  the  coimtry  in  his 
success. 

J.  Edgar  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  will  soon  take  charge  of  the  road.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Col.  Samuel  Tate  and  Gov.  J.  C.  Jones,  no  lees  acceptable 
to  the  public,  the  stockholders  and  the  friends  of  the  road»  both  in  and  out  of 
Texas. 

No  man  now  living  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  as  a  railroad  manager  and  a 
akilful  engineer  than  J.  Ea^  Thompson.  Hundreds  and  thousands  so  abso- 
lately  coiSde  in  his  capability,  that  they  will  invest  their  capital  in  whatever 
eDterprise  he  will  ^ve  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

Dr.  Fowlkes  will  complete  the  arrangements  within  thirty  or  forty  daypj 
which  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  presidency  and  the  actual  entrance  upon  its 
arduous  duties  by  J.  Edgar  Thompson.  He  nas  done  his  part  fully  and  most 
eenerously  toward  this  end.  If  in  all  this  be  haa  served  his  own  mterest,  he 
has  also  served  the  public  and  protected  and  saved  the  stockholders.  The  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Thompson  secured,  the  nature  of  the  fature  management  of  the 
road  is  in  part  outlmed. 

Dr.  Fowlkes  proposes— and  this  proposition  has  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Thompson 
—to  sell  $1,600,000  of  the  stock  of  the  company  to  purchase  one  thousand 
laborers  for  the  construotion  of  the  road  through  Texas.  Of  this  sum^  $500,000 
has  been  allotted  to  Texas,  and  $100,000  was  subscribed  within  a  week  after  the 
election  of  the  new  directors.  Full  confidence  is  entertained  by  Dr.  Fowlkes, 
tuad  is  expressed  by  the  friends  of  tlfe  road  in  Texas,  that  $000,000  will  be 
speedily  subscribed  by  its  citizens— a  result  pregnant  with  favorable  results  to 
the  company.  To  the  public  and  stockholders  out  of  Texas  $1,000,000  of  the 
stock  is  offered.  Within  the  next  sixty  days,  it  is  believed,  a  large  portion  of 
this  amount  will  be  subscribed.  A  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock  was  taken  at 
par  in  this  city,  yesterday.  This  money,  to  be  invested  in  labor  to  construct 
and  work  the  road,  is  not  sunk  when  invested. 

We  had  occasion,  some  weeks  since,  to  contrast  the  success  of  Northern  and 
Southern  railroad  enterprisea,  when  we  showed,  from  statistics,  that  the  leading 
element  of  the  superior  success  of  our  roads  was  their  construction  by  dave 
labor.  Experience  has  settled  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  and  in  the  future 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Road,  the  plan  of  depending 
on  this  class  of  labor  is  to  be  carried  into  more  perfect  execution.  The  invest- 
ment is  an  asset  of  the  company,  while  the  labor  of  one  thousand  blacks  is 
more  effective  than  a  similar  strength  of  uncontrollable  white  men. 

So  far  as  this  plan  has  come  to  be  understood,  it  meets  with  general  approval. 
Entire  unanimity  of  feeling  exists  in  Texas  on  all  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  road,  between  what  is  known  as  the  "  New"  and  the  **  Old" 
companies ;  also,  between  the  new  directors  and  the  authorities  of  the  State,  the 
judicial,  legislative  and  executive  departments. 
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We  hul  with  high  latiBfiiction — and  it  will  add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  tne* 
ceseful  management  of  the  road — the  information  that  Col.  Samuel  Tate  is  to 
take  charge  aS  the  Land  Department  of  the  company,  which  is  its  basis  of 
wealth  and  power.  Not  less  acceptable  is  the  appomtment  of  Got.  J.  G.  Jones, 
as  General  Agent  of  the  company,  who  is  second  to  no  man  in  Ameri«a  for  tiie 
position  he  holds,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges  CTcry  duty  deyolTiDg 
npon  him. 
JByery  pledge  is  offered,  that  pmdence,  economy  and  far  reaching  in 
1  mark  the  fntnre  manamment  of  the  company.    The  road  has 


will  mark  the  fntnre  managf.ment  of  the  company.  The  road  has  ffradnally 
grown  into  a  national  enterprise.  This  Sonthem  route  has  the  sta^  of  all  othtf 
western  lines  proposed,  and  as  it  presents  peculiar  advantaffes  of  climate,  and  a 
territory  singnlany  fruitful  in  the  products  of  the  field  or  or  the  mine,  we  cannot 
but  douDt  it  will  l)ecome  the  route  upon  which  the  financial  strength  of  the 
nation  will  be  concentrated, 

2.-MEMPHIS  AND  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 
For  the  year  ending  July,  1859,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  opwa- 
tire  department,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Receipts  from  Passengers $751,928  01 

**    Freight 509,99166 

"    Maik 55,17500 

"  "    Express 10,974  40 

"    RenU  and  Pirivileges 2,748  88 

$1,880,812  40 

Less  Road  Expenses— E.  Diyision 245,198  58 

"  **  "W.  Division 807,582  87 

— . 552,776  40 

Net  Receipts  of  Road,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

1859 $778,036  00 

This  sum  is  equal  to  over  to  12^  per  cent  upon  the  entire  cost  of  the  road 
«nd  equipment,  and  eyerrthine  thereto,  as  shown  in  another  portion  of  thia 
Repoit,  amounting  to  $6,188,088  49.  The  operating  expenses  for  the  year, 
of  $552,776  40,  is  a  fraction  under  42  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

This  is  much  below  the  ayerage  per  cent  of  expenses  of  open^ing  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  low  per  cent  of  expenses 
bad  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  the  road  bed  and  machinery,  but  this  infer- 
ence would  be  wholly  at  yariance  with  the  facts,  as  no  pains  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  keep  both  road  bed  and  machinery  in  perfect  order  *,  and  the  Board 
flatter  themselves,  that^  an  examination  of  each  will  satisfy  erery  stockholder, 
that  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  managed  railroads  in  the  United 
States. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  estimate  of  the  Board  in^  their  Seventh  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  just  closed,  was,  for  ^ross  receipts,  $1,200,000 ;  expenses, 
$540r000 ;  net  earnings,  $660,000 ;  thus  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  the  gross  recdpis  have 
exceeded  their  estimate,  $180,812  40  ;  and  the  net  earnings,  $118,086  00.  This 
has  been  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  a  very  large  cotton  crop,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  in  our  commercial  and  monets^  affisirs  generally. 

From  the  net  earnings  of  the  Road  for  the  pa9t  year,  of.  .$778,086  00 
Must  be  deducted  the  following  items]: 

Interest  paid  on  Company  Bonds $107,704  85 

Interest  on  State  Tennessee  Bonds 66,000  00 

Interest  and  Exchange  on  Floating  Debt 22,188  75 

195,888  10 

Leaving  net  profits  of $582,197  90 
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Alter  payinff  interest  and  exchange  on  funded  and  floating  debt,  or  26  per 
cent,  on  the  onginal  capital  paid  in  by  the  stockholders,  of  $2,287,665  00,  as 
shown  by  the  Treasurer's  balance  sheet. 

This  makes  the  net  earnings  of  the  road,  from  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions to  80th  June,  1859,  after  charging  off  all  interest  and  exchange  on  bor- 
rowed capital,  as  follows : 

Profit  and  Loss,  80th  June,  1868 $664,644  40 

Net  Profits,  30th  June,  1868,  to  80th  June,  1859 778,036  40 

Forfeited  stock  to  80th  June,  1869 17,768  66 

$1,460,449  46 
Less  interest  on  Company*s  Bonds  for  the 

past  year $107,704  35 

Less  interest  on  State  Tennessee  Bonds  for  the 

past  year 66,000  00 

Less  interest  on  Floating  Debt  for  the  past 

year 22,133  75 

195,838  10 

Netting $1,264,611  86 

Which  will  stand  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  equal  to  56^  per  cent  on 
original  capital  stock  paid  in  by  the  stockholders,  after  80th  June,  1859.  This 
sum  has  been  used  in  constructing  and  equipping  the  road,  and  is  really  a  part 
of  your  capital,  and  the  original  stockholders  are  entitled  to  a  stock  diyidend  to 
that  extent,  when  the  floating  debt  is  paid. 

8— FLORIDA  RAILROADS. 

Very  few  of  our  State,  and  many  even  in  it,  are  not  aware  of  the  rapid  strides 
irUemal  improvement*  have  and  are  making.  From  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
number  of  miles  graded  and  ironed,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  ahead  of  some  of 
our  sister  States,  and  making  rapid  progress  to  overtake  others.  In  January, 
1856,  we  had  twenty-one  miles  from  Tallahassee  to  St.  Mark's,  of  "  common  flat 
rail" — a  poor  apology  for  a  railroad  ; — it  has  since  been  re-g^ded  and  re-ironed 
with  heavy  rail ;  the  Pensaoola  and  Geor^  is  graded  to  the  Suwannee,  and  is 
in  process  of  rapid  completion  to  Lake  City— distance  one  hundred  and  six  miles 
— ^twenty-eight  miles  ironed,  and  the  iron  purchased  for  the  remaining  seventy- 
eight  miles  ;  the  Central  is  graded  from  Lake^City  to  Jacksonville,  sixty  miles — 
forty  miles  ironed,  and  the  iron  purchased  for  the  balance ;  the  Florida  is  graded 
from  Femandina  to  Cedar  Keys,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles — one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  miles  ironed,  and  the  iron  purchased  for  the  remainder ;  the 
Florida  end  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  fifteen  miles  ironed,  and  the 
iron  purchased  for  the  remainder.  So  we  have  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  ironed,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-one  graded,  and  the  iron  purchased  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eisht  nules  more,  oesides  the  short  branch  from  the  Pen- 
sacola  and  Georgia  road  to  Montioello,  of  three  miles,  and  the  branch  now  being 
flraded  from  the  Florida  road  to  Ocala.  We  get  from  that  excellent  paper  the 
Floriduuij  the  distance  above  as  to  the  roads  finished  and  graded  in  the  East  and 
Middle  Florida — correcting,  however,  its  statement,  by  adding  fifteen  miles 
ironed  and  in  fine  runnincr  order  from  Pensacola  in  the  direction  of  Montgomery, 
so  that  the  persons  at  a  mstance  may  know  the  number  of  miles  actually  com- 

?leted— as  well  as  the  additional  fiust  (perhaps  unknown  to  the  Floridtan  and 
oumat)  that  the  balance  of  the  iron  for  our  end  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida 
road  is  purchased,  and  is  now  on  its  way  to  our  city. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  people  are  no  laggardsj  but 
have  accomplished  as  much,  in  fact  more,  in  four  and  a  half  years,  than  the 
same  population  have  accomplished  any  where  in  the  Union  ;  ana  the  additional 
fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  we  have  as  much,  if  not  more  sea- 
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board,  than  all  the  Atlantio  States  oombined,  and  hence  we  are  lees  dependeafc  on 
fuilroads  for  home  purposes  than  anj^  other  State ;  bat  in  order  to  have  rapid 
and  convenient  intercourse  with  our  sister  States,  and  mutually  benefit  each  oy 
building  up  our  seaboard  cities,  and  givinK  them  access  to  our  fine  harbon  Inr 
their  produce  and  importations,  we  Imye  thus  in  so  short  a  time,  with  a  yeiy 
small  population,  made  giant  strides  in  the  line  of  railroads. — Pensacola  Obserter. 

4.— BLUE  RIDGE  RAILROAD— SOUTH  CAROLINA  ENTERPRISE. 

After  a  pleasant  trip  on  the  Greenyille  and  Columbia  Railroad,  which  owes  its 
origmj  its  progress,  and  completion,  to  Hon.  Judge  John  Belton'O^Neall,  so  distin- 
guished a  ffentleman  in  the  judiciary  and  literature,  in  all  that  contributes  to  the 
great  morals  of  the  country,  in  temperance,  in  constitutional  order,  in  conserra- 
tism,  and  in  all  respects  a  man  of  toork  and  character,  I  find  myself  again  happily 
among  my  friends  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Colimibia. 

I  met  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Perrin,  the  president  of  the  road,  and  Sup.  E.  F.  Ra- 
worth,  eentlemenwhoHiaye  conducted  the  work,  after  its  completion,  witheo  much 
skill  and  success,  and  who  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  great  connection  which 
is  in  progress  from  Anderson  C.  H.  to  Enoxrille,  Tenn.,  fostered  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  destined  by  its  opening  into  the  extensive  region  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  to  bring  into  the  State  of  South  Carolina  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  great  country,  and  thus  realize  the  expectations  of  the  great  and 
distinguished  men  who  originated  the  Louisville,  Cinemnati,  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road, which  in  times  past  elicited  the  interest  and  anxiety  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  country. 

On  the  subject  of  this  great  Southern  and  National  improvement  there  was  a 
convention  held  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1856,  at  Knozvule,  Tenn.,  numbexing 
880  delegates  from  nine  States.  "  Never  did  any  improvement  combine  so  many 
interests,  or  call  forth  such  an  array  of  talents  in  its  behalil  The  illustrious 
Calhoun,  one  of  the  great  triumvirate,  whose  talent  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  balanced  ana  held  in  check  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  meetings  and  newspaper  discussions,  exhibiting 
in  this,  as  in  ad  the  subjects  which  he  touched,  his  wonderful  prescience  and 

Xity,  and  with  his  characteristic  zeal  and  ardor,  actually  doffed  his  senatorial 
and  took  the  field  as  a  road  man." 

For  this  interesting  reminiscence  I  am  indebted  to  report  of  Hon.  Walter 
Qwy nn,  1866,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who,  while  he  was  in  the  army,  which  was 
ten  years  after  he  was  graduated,  was  employed  in  the  engineer  department,  and 
has  devoted  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  to  the  great  subject  of  the  internal  im- 
provements of  his  country,  commencing  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  running  through  all  the  great  improvements  of  the  South.  This  would 
seem  to  inmcate  that  Mr.  Gwynn  is  an  old  man,  but  I  could  not  discover  any 
gray  hair  or  other  evidence  of  age.  Such  is  the  result  of  a  useful  life,  employed 
m  the  wholesome  exercise  of  advancing  the  field,  the  great  interest  of  the 
country.  I  have  read  all  the  reports  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Edward  Frost  and  Hon. 
Walter  Gwynn  with  great  interest,  and  would  commend  them  to  the  commercial 
men  and  patriots  of  Sue  South. 

From  a  recent  report  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Gwynn,  I  learn  that  about  one  half 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  has  been  executed.    He  says : 

"  In  South  Carolina  rather  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  grading  have  been 
done.  Of  the  tunnel  excavation,  over  six  tenths  in  cubic  yards,  and  seven  tenths 
in  lineal  feet  have  been  completed ;  and  of  the  square  drain  masouTt  three 
fourths  ;  and  of  the  bridge  masonry,  two  thirds  are  done,  and  one  fourtn  of  the 
track  laid. 

"  In  Georgia  upward  of  seven  seventeenths  of  the  grading,  a  fraction  over 
one  seventh  of  the  tunnel  excavation,  two  thirds  of  the  square  drain  masonry, 
lind  two  thirds  of  the  bridge  masonry,  have  been  done. 

The  combined  length  of  the  road  m  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Is  but  one 
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third  of  the  entire  length ;  and  yet  its  cost  will  be  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  cost  of  the  road. 

"  In  Termesaee  about  thirteen  miicfl  of  the  track  have  been  graded,  and  the 
masonry  between  Knoxville  and  Marysville,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  has  been 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  abntments  and  piers  on  the  Holston  and 
Little  rivers  and  Pistol  creek,  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  The 
distance  between  Knoxville  and  Marysville  is  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the 
road  in  Tennessee,  and  the  cost  of  the  grading  and  masonry  was  forty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  in  that  State,  according  to  the  original  estimate." 

He  also  states  that  a  careful  and  most  minute  estimate  had  been  made  of  the 
quantity  and  cost  of  the  parts  composing  every  description  of  work  done  and  re- 
maining to  be  done  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  between  Knox- 
ville and  Marysville,  which  compose  64  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  road, 
according  to  the  original  estimate.  And  that  this  revised  estimate  had  been 
compared  with  corresponding  component  parts  of  the  work  embraced  in  the  orig- 
inal estimate,  and  the  comparison  showed  that  the  road  would  be  built  within  the 
original  estimates. 

The  result  ol  the  operations  of  the  present  year  exhibits  a  rising  over  the  re- 
vised estimates  of  last  year. 

He  feels  confident,  therefore,  that  his  estimate  is  a  very  correct  one. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  eulogium  upon  this  engineer,  but  I  felt  it  due 
to  merit  to  make  this  statement,  and  I  deem  it  proper  further  to  say,  that  all  the 
works  which  he  has  built  have  been  within  his  estimates. 

And  from  a  report  of  his  ( 1836)  which  I  have  read,  I  observe  he  recommends 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  to  supply  on  a  single  track  the  want  of  a  double  track, 
which  I  believe  is  the  first  recommendation  of  the  kind  ever  made. 

Although  this  great  work  **  will  reimburse  many  times  over  in  the  activity  and 
vigor  it  will  bring  to  the  great  trade  of  Charleston,  in  the  extension  of  her  for- 
eign and  internal  commerce,  in  the  increase  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  rise  of  real  estate,^' nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  my  travels 
throughout  the  State,  I  have  found  some  who,  like  our  progenitors  who  went  to 
war  upon  the  stamp  act,  are  opposed  to  taxation,  and  therefore  a  little  opposed  to 
the  Blue  Ridge  railroad,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  en|(ineer  before 
referred  to,  I  would  say,  that  "I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  principles  a  policy 
can  be  based,  that  would  arrest  the  onward  march  of  a  work  already  nearly  half 
executed,  and  promising  results  as  grand  and  brilliant  as  ever  followed  in  the 
rear  of  any  improvement  whatsoever." 


DEPARTMEOT  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE    FURMAN    TJNIYERSITY    AT    GREENVILLE    COURT-HOUSE, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— ITS  HISTORY,  CONDITION,  AND  PROSPECTS. 

BY  PROF.  O.  H.  STUBCKRITH. 

The  Furman  University  is.  a  seminary  of  learning  founded  by  the  Baptists  of 
South  Carolina.  It  bears  its  name  in  honor  of  the  Kev.  Richard  Furman,  D.  D., 
of  Charleston,  who  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  lahorious^utefuU  and  most 
highly  esteemed  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  leading  mind  in  the  denomina- 
tion m  South  Carolina. 

As  the  first  president  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Furman  projected  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  general  Theological 
Seminary,  to  oe  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  with  local  tributary  institu- 
tions of  inferior  grade.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  a  seminary  was  commenced 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  intended  to  be  transferred,  and  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Washington  city,  D.  C,  and  in  South  Carolina  a  subsidiaiy  establish- 
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ment  wis  founded,  ▼kiok  wm  s^Ied  by  th«  Baptist  ConywtMNi  of  the  State, 
"  The  Fwrman  Academy** 

Through  the  infloenoe  of  otlien  the  plan  of  the  eeotnd  setninaiy  'vms  altei^ 
ward  modified,  and  the  foundatioii  laid  of  the  ColumbU  CUUgc.  Imprudent 
counsels  prevailing,  heavy  debU  iPere  inenrred,  and  the  plan  of  the  original 
author  of  the  enterprise  waa  lost  sight  of. 

Theologieal  schools  now  aroee  at  other  pmnts,  and  ^^Fwrma»  Academy"  after 
some  enlargement  of  its  plan,  became  **  Fwrman  Theologieal  JnMlitMtiimJ*  Daring 
an  existence  of  more  than  thirty  years,  quite  a  number  of  youne  ministers  re- 
ceived more  or  less  training  in  a  course  of  general  and  of  sacred  learning.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  hdd  office  as  instructors :  Prot 
Joseph  A.  Wame,  Prof.  Samuel  Furman,  Pr«(f.  Jesse  Hartwell,  Prot  Wm. 
Hooper,  Prof  J.  S.  Maginsis,  Prof.  J.  L.  Reynolds,  Prol  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  Prot 
J.  S.  Mmis,  Prot  J.  C.  Furman,  Prot  P.  C.  £dwards. 

During  the  adminlBtration  of  the  three  last-named  profiMsors,  it*  was  proposed  to 
engraft  uDon  the  .theologieal  institution  a  collegiate  and  an  academical  depart- 
ment, ana  in  connection  with  this  change  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  estab- 
lishment, with  a  new  name,  to  another  location.  The  proposal  met  with  £svor ; 
a  charter  was  obtained,  and,  in  1852,  Furman  University  made  a  beginning  in  the 
town  of  Greenville. 

Funds  amounting  in  all  to  $150,000  have  been  contributed,  and  efforts 
are  still  in  progress  for  its  increated  endowment  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
necessity  of  providing  at  the  South  for  the  more  complete  education  of  Toung 
men  looking  forward  to  the  Christian  ministry,  having  oeen  more  deeply  felt  l^ 
the  Southern  Baptists,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  accomplish  this  design. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  tendered  the  amount  of  funds  for  theo- 
lo^cal  education,  (near  $30,000)  in  their  hands,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  contribution 
of  $100,000,  to  be  made  by  the  State,  on  condition  of  an  equal  amount  bdng 
raised  by  the  other  Southern  States.  The  Southern  Central  Bantist  Theologiod 
Seminary,  with  the  South  Carolina  endowment  completed,  and  tne  endowment  of 
the  other  States  in  progress,  has  just  been  openea  under  the  auspices  of  four 
professors,  and  with  very  encouraging  p>rospects ;  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the 
Theological  Department  of  the  University  nas  been  suspended. 

As  at  present  organized,  the  University  consists  of  a  collegiate  and  a  prepara- 
tory  department,  with  five  professors  and  two  tutors.  The  range  of  instruction 
is  as  lar^e  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  first  class  colleges  of  our  country. 

Adopting  as  a  general  outline  the  plan  of  organiiation  of  the  VirKuuA  Uni- 
versity (or  which  institution,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  C.  H.  Judson^  is  a 
graduate),  the  University  is  divided  into  six  schools,  viz.  : 

I.  Of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature. 

II.  Of  Mathematics  and  Mechanical  PhUosophy. 

III.  Of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

IV.  Of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 

V.  Of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  the  Evidence  of  Christianity. 

VI.  Of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages  instruction  has  also  been  imparted 
in  French  and  German. 
The  University  has  the  credit  of  having  introduced  into  South  Carolina  the 

Slan  of  written  examinations^  as  the  test  of  proficiency.  No  student  obtains  a 
iploma  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  close  ot  a  term  of  yeari.  As  soon  as  he  is 
prepared,  and  not  uitil  then,  can  he  gain  the  honor  of  the  institution.  The 
consequence  is,  as  in  eyeiy  other  case,  where  the  same  means  are  resorted  to 
to  secure  the  interests  of  sound  education,  the  number  of  graduates  is  small. 
But  they  are  likely  to  be  marked  men.  The  adoption  of  ibis  system  by  a  young 
and  imperfectly  endowed  institution,  fetal  as  it  is  to  an  easy  popularity,  is  a  no- 
ble tribute  to  the  hiffh  interests  of  true  learning. 

This  younff  establishment  has  designedly  put  one  principle  to  a  practical  test, 
the  results  of  which  entitle  it  to  serious  attention  from  the  friends  of  education 
and  of  the  young,  throughout  our  country.    It  is  the  rejection  of  the  dormitory 
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syitem  and  boarding  in  oommont.  This  nunouB  relio  of  an  old  system  has 
been  banished.  The  students  are  domiciliated  in  private  families.  They  are 
thus  kept  in  smaller  bodies  and  enjoy  the  restraining  and  refining  power  of  tbe 
fiunily.  The  best  substitnte  that  can  be  provided  for  the  influenoe  of  their  own 
homes  is  thus  thrown  aronnd  them,  and  as  a  body  they  are  weU-behaved  to  a 
proverb.  Intelligent  observers  have  frequently  remarked  npon  the  singular 
propriety  of  demeanor  oharaoterizing  so  large  a  body  of  young  men. 

Another  feature  in  the  plan  of  this  institution  deserves  notice. 

We  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  power  of  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Facul- 
ty, and  that  tiie  Board  of  Trustees  never  interferes.  All  temptation  to  a  re- 
ousant  spirit  to  carry  his  complaints  before  another  body  than  the  Faculty  is 
thus  cut  off— the  dignity  of  tne  administration  of  the  Faculty  is  preserved. 
Hence,  doubtless,  in  part  has  arisen  the  fact  that  nothing  like  collision  between 
Faculty  and  students  occurs. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  Faculty  have  aimed 
to  bring  the  moral  element  into  fullest  play  in  the  government  of  the  Univer 
sity. 

The  students  are  treated  as  incapable  of  anything  ungentlemanly^  until  one 
proves  himself  so.  His  declarations  are  received  as  true ;  his  conduct  is  spied 
with  no  humiliating  surveillance.  When  it  is  found  that  any  one  has  violated 
Aw  pledge  to  obey  the  rules,  it  is  treated  as  a  grave  offence ;  if  he  persists,  or 
if  he  resorts  to  falsehood,  he  is  quietly  sent  home,  on  the  principle  that  he  is  not 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  students.  Mere  idleness  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
sending  a  student  away. 

It  may  seem  to  be  oojectionable  that  this  Institution  is  denominational. 

The  answer  is  :  that  it  is  only  by  denominational  action  that  reli^^ons  men 
can  provide  for  educational  interests.  It  is  known  that  in  t^e  exercise  of  their 
professional  functions,  the  professors  in  Furman  University  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  car^/u/  avoidance  of  everything  like  sectarianism.  At  the  same 
time,  as  religious  men,  holding  office  by  the  appointment  of  a  reliffious  body, 
they  feel  that  th^  can  approach  their  students  with  perfect  freedom,  in  the 
application  of  those  great  motives,  which  are  supplied  to  human  action  by  re- 
vealed religion,  and  without  doubt,  it  is  because  they  thus  treat  with  their 
pupils,  as  men  earnestly  set  upon  the  highest  interests  of  those  committed  to 
their  charge,  that  the  sentiment  of  respect  and  affection  toward  their  instruc- 
tors has  become  an  obvious  oharactonstic  of  the  students  of  Furman  Univer- 
sity. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MISCELLANY, 


1.— NEGROES  IN  A  STATE  OF  FREEDOM  AT  THE  MORTH  AND  IN 

ENGLAND. 

Wb  have  before  as  two  recent  very  important  authorities  upon  the  condition 
of  the  ebony  race  in  a  state  of  freedom  at  the  North  and  in  the  British  West 
Indies.     What  say  Exeter  and  Faneuil  Halls  t 

No.  1. — From  ths  Philadblpbia  North  Ambricait  (Blioe  Rkpublicait). 

If  there  is  any  one  fact  established  by  steadily  accumulating  evidence,  it  is 
that  the  free  negro  cannot  find  a  congenial  home  in  the  United  States  He  is  an 
exotic  among  us,  and  all  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  to  naturalize  him  on 
American  soil  and  under  American  skies  have  failed.  We  know  that  it  is  com- 
mon to  attribute  this  failure  to  the  prejudice  o(  the  whites,  which  defeats  all  the 
attompts  made  to  impr  ove  radically  and  permanently  the  condition  of  the  blacks 
but  after  allowing  to  Uiis  cause  all  the  influence  which  it  deserves,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  does  not  explain  the  almost  universal  degradation  of  the  colored 
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popalaUon  in  Hie  free  States,  and  we  must  look  beyond  piejmdioe  and  todal 
ostracism,  and  the  unequal  legislation  which  may  be  soBposed  to  flow  from  these 
for  some  deeper  explanation— one  which  we  believe  is  to  be  fband  in  the  eon-. 
stitation  of  the  negro  himself. 

It  is  a  great  misUke  to  suppose  that  the  mere  circomstance  of  removing  the 
political  disabilities  under  which  any  particular  class  may  happen  to  la£>r  is 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  alter  and  improve  their  condition.  The  most  that  libenl 
institutions  and  laws  can  do  is,  to  leave  men  free  to  the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  their  faculties  in  general ;  and,  according  to  the  nature  of  these  faculties, 
and  the  innate  qualities  of  the  soul,  will  be  the  state  of  the  man  and  of  society 
resulting-  Now,  so  far  as  the  colored  population  of  most  of  the  free  States  are 
concerned,  there  are  no  laws  that  trammel  their  (acuities,  or  limit  the  sphere  of 
their  industry.  They  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  most  callings,  and  to  accumulate 
property.  I'he  laws  extend  protection  to  the  person  and  property  of  the  colored 
man  as  they  do  to  the  white.  And  to  prove  this,  if  proof  were  needed,  it  would 
be  easy  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  persons  belonging  to  this  class,  who  have 
grown  rich  by  honest  industry.  And  in  the  face  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
when  we  6nd  the  great  bulk  of  our  colored  population,  ninety -nine  in  a  hundred, 
making  a  precarious  livelihood  by  contentedly  perfomungthe  most  menial  offices, 
or  living  in  idleness  and  vnetchedness,  we  can  hardly  foil  to  attribute  it  to  char- 
acteristics of  their  own.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  enough  sympathy  is  felt  for 
our  colored  people,  to  furnish  them  with  encouragement  and  patronage,  if  they 
had  the  enterprise  to  become  good  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  the  energy  to 
compete  with  the  white  laborer.  And  besides,  in  the  North,  there  is  usually  such 
a  demand  for  labor  as  to  absorb  the  supply,  and  no  well-qualified  workman,  unlees 
in  periods  of  depression,  is  unemployea.  But  we  see  the  blacks  daily  driven  from 
avocations  once  deemed  almost  exclusively  their  own.  It  is  long  since  they  have 
flourished  in  any  of  the  trades,  if  they  ever  pursued  them  with  success.  With- 
in a  few  years  they  have  ceased  to  be  hackney  coachmen  and  draymen  :  and  they 
are  now  almost  displaced  as  stevedores.  They  are  rapidly  losing  their  places  as 
barbers  and  servants.  Ten  fomilies  employ  white  servants  now,  where  one  did 
twenty  years  ago.  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  these  facts,  the  &cts 
themselves  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  our  colored  popula- 
tion, unless  they  can  be  indhced  to  return  as  colonists  to  the  native  land  of  their 
race,  or  seek  some  other  tropical  region,  baffles  the  wisest  of  us  to  say. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks,  by  reflecting  on  the  great  reluctance  displayed  by 
the  people  of  the  new  States  to  have  free  negroes  settle  among  them.  There  is 
something  more  in  this  than  mere  prejudice  or  jealousy.  It  is  exhibited  in  places 
where  the  political  sentiments  of  the  people  are  asdiveise  as  in  Kansas,  Oregon, 
and  Iowa.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  to  become  a  rule,  in  framing  a  constitution  for 
a  new  State;  to  prohibit  the  residence  of  free  negroes.  In  the  case  of  a  slave 
State  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this.  The  presence  of  the  free  negro  is  dis- 
advantageous to  the  slave.  And,  besides,  the  policy  of  the  slave  State  is  to  dis- 
courage manumission,  which  draws  from  the  resources  of  the  State  by  diminish- 
inff  the  number  of  laborers.  But  in  a  free  State,  where  emigration  is  invited  by 
holding  out  every  inducement  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Sutes  and  to  foreign- 
ers, this  aversion  to  the  presence  of  colored  people  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
opinion  that  has  obtained,  almost  universally,  that  they  cannot  become  useful 
citizens  of 'the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  cannot  compete,  on 
equal  terms,  with  the  white  races. 

This  opinion  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  observation.  It  has  come  to  prevail 
in  the  free  States,  in  spite  of  theories — we  had  almost  said,  in  defiance  of  the 
'wishes  of  good  men  everywhere.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
truth  should  be  fully  recognized  by  humane  and  philanthropic  men.  We  believe 
that  all  labors  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  free  colored  man, 
as  well  as  the  slave  population  of  this  country,  will  miserably  fail,  unless  this 
truth  is  borne  in  mind.  We  applaud  to  the  echo  the  movement  made  in  Russia 
by  the  czar  to  enfranchise  the  peasant,  and  raise  the  serf  to  the  dignity  of  a  free 
man  ;  and  this,  because  there  is  no  natural  diflferenoe  between  the  Russian  land- 
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lord  and  his  terrant  attached  to  the  toil.  The  latter  possesses  tfll  the  capal41ities 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  needs  only  that  chance  of  development  which  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws  forbade  them  to  enjoy.  But  the  perplexing 
problem  which  we  in  the  United  States  must  bring  to  a  practical  solution,  is  what 
IS  to  be  done  for  a  race  which,  in  the  absence  of  prohioitory  laws,  can  make  no 
headway  whatever  for  itself;  or,  at  least,  none  in  the  presence  of  a  race  of  supe- 
rior intellectual  force  and  energy  1  We  see  new  communities  springing  up,  and 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  residence  of  a  class,  marked  by  peculiar  physical  and 
moral  characteristics,  among  them,  on  the  conviction  that  its  members  must  be 
a  burden  on  their  resources.  We  see  the  same  class  at  our  own  doors,  as  a  body, 
daily  becoming  more  helpless.  Of  all  questions,  none  deserves  more  to  be  well 
pondered,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  negroes 
on  this  American  continent.  Let  not  a  hasty  jndgment  pronounce  their  case 
utterly  hopeless ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  let  false  theories  respecting  the  equal 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  races  deceive  into  a  mistaken  and  injurious 
policy. 

No.  2. — From  the  London  Times. 
There  is  no  blinking  the  truth.  Years  of  bitter  experience — ^years  of  hope 
deferred,  of  self-devotion  unrequited,  of  poverty,  of  humiliation,  of  prayers  un- 
answered, of  sufferings  derided,  of  insults  unresented,  of  contumely  patiently 
endured — have  convinced  us  of  the  truth.  It  must  be  spoken  out,  loudlyand 
energetically,  despite  the  wild  mockings  of  "  howling  cant.'*  The  freed  West 
India  negro  slave  will  not  till  the  soil  for  wages ;  the  free  son  of  the  ex- slave  is  as 
obstinate  as  his  sire.  He  will  cultivate  lands  which  he  has  not  bought  for  his 
own  yams,  mangoes,  and  plantains.  These  satisfy  his  wants  ;  he  does  not  care 
for  yours.  Cotton,  and  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  tobacco — he  cares  little  for  them. 
And  what  matters  it  to  him  that  the  Englishman  has  sunk  bis  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  on  mills,  machinery,  ^„  which  now  totter  on  the  languishinff 
estate,  that  for  years  has  only  returned  beggary  and  debt.  He  eats  his  yams,  and 
sniggers  at  **  Buckra.'* 

We  know  not  why  this  should  be ;  but  it  is  so.  The  negro  has  been  bought 
with  a  price,  the  price  of  English  taxation  and  English  toil.  He  has  been  *'  re- 
deemed from  bondage"  by  the  sweat  and  travail  of  some  millions  of  hard-work- 
inff  Englishmen.  Twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling — one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars — have  been  distilled  from  the  brains  and  muscles  of  the  free  English 
borer,  of  every  degree,  to  fashion  the  West  Indian  negro  into  a  "  free  and  in- 
ependent  laborer.**  **  Free  and  independent"  enough  he  has  become,  God 
nows,  but  laborer  he  is  not ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  never  will  be.  He 
will  sing  hymns  and  quote  texts,  but  honest,  steady  industry,  he  not  only  detests 
but  despises.  We  wish  to  Heaven  that  some  people  in  England — neither  gov- 
ernment, people,  nor  parsons,  nor  clergymen — but  some  just-minded,  honest-, 
hearted  and  clear-sightod  men,  would  go  out  to  some  of  the  islands — say  Jamaica 
Dominica,  or  Antigua,  not  for  a  month  or  thrte  months,  but  for  a  year — would 
watch  the  precious  protege  of  English  philanthropy,  the  freed  negro,  in  his  daily 
hab  its  ;  would  watch  him  as  he  lazily  plants  his  little  squatting  ;  would  see  him 
as  he  proudly  rejects  agricultural  or  m)mestic  service,  or  accepts  it  only  at  wages 
ludicrously  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  his  work.  We  wish,  too,  they  would 
watch  him  while,  with  a  hide  thicker  than  that  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  body 
to  which  fervid  heat  is  a  comfort  rather  than  an  annoyance,  he  droningly  lounges 
over  the  prescribed  task,  on  which  the  intrepid  Englishman,  uninured  to  the 
burning  sun,  consumes  his  impatient  energy,  and  too  often  sacrifices  his  life. 
We  wish  they  would  go  out  and  view  the  negro  in  all  the  blazonry  of  his  idle- 
ness, his  pride,  hb  ingratitude,  contemptuously  sneering  at  the  industry  of  that 
race  which  made  him  free,  and  then  come  home  and  teach  the  memorable  lesson 
of  their  experience  to  the  fanatics  who  have  perverted  him  into  what  he  is. 

2.— FRAUDS  IN  FOOD  AND  MEDICINE. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Convention,  which  was  in  session  at  Boston  lately,  a 
report  was  read  upon  the  adulterations  of  food  and  medicine  in  this  country. 
Tne  statements,  which  are  based  on  actual  examination  aud  analyses  of  articles 
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•old  at  the  groceries  and  drug  sbops,  are  in  many  instancea  quhe  ataitliBg. 
Truly  we  know  very  UtUe  about  what  we  daily  eat  and  ddnk.  AlnuMt  ererything 
capable  of  adulteration,  the  price  of  which  makes  it  an  object  to  practise  fraods, 
has  been  and  is  adulterated,  ve^  frequently,  if  not  generally.  Some  of  these 
adulterations,  s«ich  as  the  mixture  of  starch  with  cream  of  tartar,  are  harmless  m 
their  effects.  They  are  simply,  frauds.  But  others  are  •  positiTely  pemicioiia, 
and  the  continued  use  of  the  corrupted  articles  cannot  fail  to  be  detrimental  to 
health.  Some  of  them  are  positively  poisonous,  and  disease  and  death  have  been 
directly  traced  to  them. 

The  list  of  adulterated  and  substituted  articles  given  in  the  report  would  as- 
tonish most  people.  We  quote  in  brief  a  iew  of  the  articles  in  most  common 
use.  Flour  and  bread  are  adulterated  and  rendered  unwholsome  by  bydrmted 
sulphate  of  lime,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  alum ;  tea  and  snuff  with  chromats  ef 
lead  ;  custard  powders  with  the  same ;  cayenne  and  curry  powder  with  redoxyde 
of  lead  ;  pickles  aud  botHed  fruits  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  verdigns ;  ^nenr 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  sugar  with  sand  and  plaster  of  Paris ;  milk  with  chuk, 
sheep's  brains,  and  ground  tumeric;  chocolate  with  rice,  flour,  starch,  red  lead,  and 
various  other  substances  ;  mustard  with  tumeric  and  flour  ;  butter  with  potato 
starch,  mutton  tallow,  and  sugar  of  lead.  A  fictitious  tapioca  is  made  wholly  of 
potato  starch.  Cream  of  tartar  is  adulterated  with  a  variety  of  articles,  some  of 
them  highly  injurious,  such  as  tartrate  of  lime,  chalk,  powdered  marble,  nitrate 
of  potassa,  alum,  etc.  Some  specimens  examined  were  two  thirds  starch.  The 
large  amounts  of  this  article  used  in  modem  cooking  make  its  adulteration  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer,  but  of  vast  harm  to  the 
community. 

The  committee  ascertained  that  an  article  of  ground  coffee  sold  as  **  fine  old 
Java,"  was  compounded  at  the  mill  as  follows  :  for  every  100  pounds  there  are 
60  pounds  of  peas.  20  pounds  of  chicory,  and  20  pounds  of  coffee.  A  member  of 
the  convention  said  that  it  was  withm  his  knowledge  that  one  firm  in  New- 
York  used  annually  100  tons  soda  ash  in  manufacturing  saleratus,  and  other  es- 
tablishments used  smaller  quantities. 

Drugs  are  adulterated  with  various  substances  ;  in  New-7ork  the  wholesale 
dealers  use  ship  bread  and  sawdust  extensively ;  in  Boston  mostly  com  meal 
and  oran.  Some  of  the  formulas  regularly  used  by  a  New-Tork  house  in  prepar- 
ing their  adulterations,  were  as  follows  : 

Powdered  Cape  Aloes — Cape  aloes  dried,  100  lbs. ;  ship  biscuit,  100  lbs. ;  o«r- 
cnma  q.  s.  to  color. 

Common  Ginger — ^African  Ginger,  200  lbs. ;  capsicum  hulls,  25  lbs. ;  bis- 
cuit, 100  lbs. ;  curcuma  q.  s.  to  color. 

Ipecac  powdered — Ipecac,  100  lbs. ;  ship  biscuit  26  to  40  lbs. 

Opium  powdered — Turkey  opium,  60  lbs. ;  Egyptian  opium  26  lbs. ;  biscoit, 
40  lbs. 

Turkey  Rhubarb  is  manufectured  from  East  India  rhubarb  by  turning  it 
down  in  a  lathe  to  the  right  shape.  The  common  medicines,  balsam  copaiva, 
aloes,  chloroform,  tartar  emetic,  alcohol,  etc.,  are  subjected  to  various  cheap  adul- 
terations, and  there  is  hardly  an  article  of  common  demand  in  the  apothecary  shop 
that  escapes  this  process.  The  counterfeiting  of  liquors  is  notorious  and  well 
understood. 

3.— THE  PRAIRIES  OF  THE  WEST. 

We  all  write  and  speak  of  the  prairies  of  the  Wast,  but  no  man  can  have  an 
idea  of  them,  until  he  has  seen  them  in  all  their  variety  in  Illinois.  The  T«al 
prairie  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  an  unbroken  sea  of  green,  and  this  great 
landsoape  grows  majestic  from  its  vast  extent  Far  as  the  eye  can  rea^  in 
every  direction,  boundless  as  the  view  at  sea  when  the  billows  are  hushed, 
not  a  tree  or  dwelling  in  sight,  these  prairies  stretch  away  in  th^  grandeur ; 
and  when  the  change  comes,  when  a  group  of  trees  is  seen,  or  a  solitair  dwell- 
ing fills  the  void,  the  effect  is  in  no  sense  weakened.  To  us,  it  was  the  most 
wondrous  prospect  upon  which  we  had  ever  gazed,  and,  as  we  glided  on  for 
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hours  with  this  unchanged  and  magnificent  view  before  u^,  we  wondered  that 
the  fashionable  tid»of  travel  did  not  set  in  this  direction.  As  we  passed  along 
near  one  <^  the  towns,  we  sarw  a  lai^ge  -f>io-nio  patty  emerging  from  the  open 
prairie  with  immense  bouquets  of  prairie  flowers,  which  bloom  in  ^preat  variety 
and  beautj  at  this  season.  We  saw  no  rosie,  but  'almost  every  variety  of  small 
flowers  seen  at  the  East  may  be  found  here,  in  a'  profusion  which  is  wonderful. 
The  formation  of  the  prairies  is  accountCMcl  for  on  various  hypotheses,  but  the 
most  natural  and  probable  is  the  idea  that  they  resulted  from  the  deposits  of 
water  by  which  the  land  was,  a^es  ago,  covered.  The  clay  and  gravel  which  lie 
beneath  have  no  peculiar  qualities  ;  but  they  are  ooyered  oy  a  loam  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  inches  in  depth,  which  is  of  inexhaustible  fertilit3r.  It  has  been 
produced  by  the  constant  springing  up  and  rotting  down  of  prairie  ^rass,  which 
nas  been  goin^  on  for  ages.  One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  the 
prairies  is,  their  destitution  of  vegetation,  except  in  the  multitude  of  rank  grasses 
and  flowers  to  which  we  have  re^rred ;  but  this  is  caised  by  the  continual  fires 
which  sweep  over  the  plains.  Every  fall  these  vast  plains  are  burned  over,  but 
when  this  is  prevented  by  the  settlement  of  the  country,  forests  will  spring  up 
in  great  rapiaity.  There  are  at  present  no  indications  that  the  soil  can  be  worn 
ou  t.  It  requires  no  manure,  and  will  yield  its  crops  so  readily  that  the  farming 
p  opulation  pay  too  little  attention  to  its  proper  cultivation.  All  over  Illinois 
there  are  gross  complaints  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  carried  on ; '  and,  so  far  as  our  observation  extended,  the  charge  was  sub- 
stantiated. There  are  no  barns  anywhere,  and  the  grain  lies  scattered  about 
with  unparalleled  waste. — Newark  Jngreury. 

4.— NEWLY  DISCOVERED  GOLD  MINES  IN  GEORGIA. 

Col.  N.  J.  Scott  of  Auburn,  Alabama,  on  his  return  from  New-York,  favored 
our  sanctum  with  a  visit  a  day  or  two  since,  and  left  with  us  a  circular,  from 
which  we  gather  the  following  fSlots  :  Messrs.  Mahone  <k  King  have  purchased 
the  Glade  mines  near  Altoona  in  Cass  county,  Ga.  The  value  of  these  mines  is 
incalculable ;  Col.  Scott  informed  us  that  he  was  offered  while  at  the  North, 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  three  eighths  interest  in  these  mines^  by  respon- 
sible parties  and  refused  it.  Professor  John  Darby,  a  man  of  long  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  in  natural  science,  has  examined  these  mines  personally ^ 
and  gives  his  testimony  in  favor  of  their  vast  richness.     He  says  : 

'*  The  great  Altoona  branch,  in  Cass  county,  Georgia,  rises  in  this  property, 
from  which  millions  of  dollars  have  been  taken  out  from  1882  to  the  present 
time ;  and  this  branch  and  other  branches  rising  in  this  property  would  now 

S'eld  profitable  results,  in  getting  what  gold  was  left  fr^m  the  rude  and  imper- 
ot  working  of  former  years. 

There  are  three  principal  gold  veins  running  through  this  property,  mil  of 
which  have  been  tested  and  ^ave  the  most  gratifying  results. 

I  have  been  over  the  gold-bearing  region  of  Georgia  as  well  as  of  other  States, 
and  have  studied  their  geology,  and  I  Imre  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  equal  the  indications  of  the  Mahone  <k  King  mines.  I  en- 
tered the  opening  made  on  one  of  the  veins,  with  a  workman,  and  took  out  more 
than  fifty  dollars  of  gold  in  less  than  thirty  minutes*  labor. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  this  property,  and  the 
length  of  the  three  veins  cannot  be  less  than  two  miles,  and  the  amount  of  de- 
posit gold  is  in  large  quantity.  I  have  given  the  above  from  memory,  at  the 
request  of  parties  interested,  and  it  is  not  above  what  a  strict  examination  will 
bear  out.  The  specimens  that  it  has  yielded  in  nuggets  of  gold  taken  from  the 
quartz  rock  weighing  as  high  as  eighteen  or  nineteen  dwts.,  are  seldom  equalled 
by  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  globe,  and  that  too,  under  circumstances 
the  least  favorable  to  its  proper  development.  Those  desirous  of  engaging  in 
mining  operations  for  gold,  need  not  go  to  California  or  New  South  Wales,l>ut 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  may  find  as  safe  investment  of  capital  as  the  world  affords ; 
nature  has  planted  it  there,  it  cannot  deceive." 
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1. — ^THROuan  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers we  have  received  a  eafpj  of  the 
following  work : 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Bettch  and 
Bar  of  South  Carolina,   By  J.  Bdtoa 
O'Neall,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the 
Law  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Court 
of  Errors.     Charleston,   S.  0.  :    a 
G.  Courtnay  <fe  Co.     2  vols.     1859. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  oontributiou 
to  Southern  literature,  from  an  enter- 
prising Southern  house.     The  author, 
Judge  O'Neall,  is  well  known  to  the 
country  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and 
purest-minded  men,  and  has  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  performed  an 
acceptable  service  to  his  profession, 
and  to  men  of  letters  everywhere.  We 
anticipate  an  extensive  circulation  for 
the  work,  not  only  in  South  Carolina, 
but  throughout  the  Southwest  It  con- 
tains the  fee  bill  of  1791,  and  a  cata- 
Io;^e  of  all  the  attorneys  ever  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  State.    The  bio- 
graphical department  includes   about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  names.  We  have 
only  space  to  give  those  of  the  Judges, 
Chancellors,  etc.,  omitting  the  names 
of  more  than  a  hundred  leading  law- 
yers: 

Cmibf  JU8TI018.— William  Henry  Drajton, 
John  Ratledge,  NIcholM  Trott. 

Law  Jvdois.— iEdanns  Barke,  Ellbn  Hall 
Bay,  JoMph  Brerard,  A.  Piokent  Bntler,  C. 
J.  Coloock,  Langdon  Cbeves,  John  Drayton, 
Jodah  J.  Evans,  Baylies  J.  Earle,  John  F. 
Orlmke,  Richard  Gantt,  R.  B.  Gilchrist,  D. 
£moU  Hager,  Wm.  Johnson,  Thos.  Lee,  M. 


D.  Martin,  Abraham  Nott,  J.  Belton  Olfeall, 
Robert  Pringle,  Henry  Pendleton,  Bphraim 
Ramsay,  J.  S.  Richardson.  Wbl  Smith,  L. 
C.  Tresevaot,  Thomas  Waters,  Samael 
Wilds.  . 

Chavcillobs.— JJ.  Caldwin,  H.  W.  D«  9a«s- 
snre,  O.  W.  Dargan,  Theodore  GaiUiard, 
Richard  Hntson,  J.Green  Hont,  Wm.  Har> 
per,  W.  D.  James.  Darid  Johnson,  John  Vat- 
thews,  Wm.  Marshall.  Hngh  Ratledge,  Waddy 
Thompson. 

RacoBOiBS.— Jacob  Axson,  Wm.  Drayton, 
O.  B.  Eckhard,  Mitcbel  King,  San«el  Prio- 
lean. 

SivERiL^  interesting  articles  are  on 
hand  for  the  January  number,  having 
been  received  too  late  for  the  pment 
month. 

Bt  the  time  that  the  December  No. 
of  the  Revisw  shall  be  issued,  we  hope 
to  be  found  in  our  oflSce  at  New-Or- 
leans, fully  prepared  for  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  winter,  and  ready  to  ex- 
tend a  hearty  welcome  to  suck  of  our 
friends  from  the  interior  as  may  repair 
for  pleasure  or  for  business  to  that  en- 
terprising emporium.  At  this  moment 
we  are  enjoying  a  pleasant  relaxation 
in  South  Carolina,  among  the  friends 
and  associates  of  early  years,  and  shall 
have  some  interesting  notes  to  incor- 
porate in  our  pages,  as  soon  as  we  can 
find  a  moment  to  write  them  out  Our 
visit  by  the  Savannah  railroad  to  the 
rice  plantations,  and  to  Edisto,  fur- 
nished much  valuable  matter,  and  en- 
abled us  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
many  excellent  gentlemen,  among 
whom  Governor  Aiken  stands  pre- 
eminent.   But  of  this  hereafter. 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  wdl 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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Please  handle  with  care. 

Thank  you  for  helping  to  preserve 
library  collections  at  Harvard. 
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